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ALASKA  FISHERIES. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1912. 

United  States  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D,  C 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared :  Messrs.  Zera  Snow,  of  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Dr.  Barton 
W.  Evermann,  chief  Alaska  fisheries  service;  and  F.  M.  Chamberlain, 
Alaska  salmon  agent. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  I  desire  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  regard  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  which 
is  S.  5856,  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  March  27,  1912. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fisheries,  United  States  Senate. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  19,  inclosing  a 
copy  of  Senate  bill  5856  and  inviting  suggestions  in  connection  therewith. 

The  three  principal  points  concerning  which  there  may  be  questions  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  the  following: 

1.  The  rate  of  taxation. 

2.  The  time  limit  set  for  the  annullment  of  the  present  law  covering  the  operation 
of  private  hatcheries. 

3.  The  time  limit  set  upon  the  continuance  of  the  manufac^ture  of  oil  and  fertilizer 
from  food  fishes. 

liate  of  taxation. — In  the  act  of  1906  the  tax  on  the  principal  fishery  product,  canned 
salmon,  was  established  at  4  cents  per  case,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  It  is  presumed 
this  rate  was  baaed  on  a  consideration  of  the  taxes  assessed  on  the  various  other  indus- 
tries of  the  Territory,  on  the  value  and  cost  of  the  canned  salmon  product,  and  in  view 
of  the  incident  of  a  rebatinj?  clause  whereby  the  salmon  packers  could  dire<*tly  divert 
this  tax  to  the  peciiliai*  benefit  of  their  industry  by  the  establishment  of  private  salmon 
hatcheries.  Tne  average  price  of  canned  salmon  in  1905,  the  season  preceding  the 
|>a8Mige  of  the  existing  law,  was,  reds,  $3.38,  and  pinks,  $2.95  per  case.  The  total 
pack  of  all  species  was  1,894,516  cases,  valued  at  $6,304,671,  an  average  of  S3. 32  per 
case.  In  1911  reds  averaged  $6.33  and  pinks  $3.94,  an  advance  of  87  per  cent  and 
33  per  cent,  respectively,  over  1905  prices.  The  total  pack  was  2,823,817  ca-^os,  valued 
at  $14,593,237,  or  an  average  price  of  $5.16  per  case.  This  is  an  increase  of  55  i>«*r  cent 
in  average  value,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  absorbed  by  the  increased  cost  of  proauction. 

In  1911  there  were  used  in  the  Alaska  fiBheries  157  traps,  37,526  fathoms  of  purne 

wMn«<,  and  161,675  fathoms  of  haul  seines  and  gill  nets.     Thot*o.  at  the  taxes  named  in 

the  bill,  would  cost  the  operators  $15,700  for  traps,  $11,257  for  purse  seine.**,  and  $1,616 

for  other  apparatus,  a  total  of  $28,573,  an  amount  equal  to  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the 

.prei«ent  tax  paid. 

Under  the  present  rates  of  taxation  the  estimated  total  amount  of  taxe.s  payable  on 
the  11)1 1  pack  is  $116,332.  Under  the  schedule  propoi<ed  in  the  bill  under  under  con- 
fiideration  this  would  be  raised  to  a  total  of  $260,645.  an  increase  of  124  ])er  cent  over 
the  present  tax,  while,  as  shown  above,  the  value  of  the  chief  product,  canned  salmon, 
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has  increased  only  55  per  cent  since  the  existing  rates  were  established.  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  the  proposed  tax  is  far  in  excess  of  the  advance  in  the  value  of 
the  product,  and  it  must  follow  either  that  the  rates  established  by  the  act  of  1906 
were  much  too  low  or  that  the  proposed  rates  are  much  too  high.  If  this  rate  is  deter- 
mined in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  relief  presumed  to  be  available  to  the  packers 
through  the  operation  of  private  hatcheries,  it  can  readily  be  shown  that  the  total  cast 
of  producing  salmon  fry,  including  the  capital  invested  in  the  plants,  deterioration, 
cost  of  operation,  etc.,  exceeds  the  rebate  allowed,  even  under  favorable  conditions 
enjoyed  by  large  capital,  while  in  the  case  of  the  small  packer,  operating  with  a 
limited  capital,  the  cost  of  conducting  a  hatchery  is  prohibitive.  Moreover,  the  bill 
carries  a  provision  to  discontinue  these  private  hatcheries  within  a  period  which 
may  entail  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  the  capital  invested  in  them. 

The  tax  on  apparatus  is  of  value  beyond. the  mere  effect  of  raising  revenue,  in  that 
it  affords  to  a  degree  a  means  of  controlling  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  gear;  but  the 
tax  on  the  canned  product  is  purely  a  matter  of  revenue,  the  assessment  of  which  i^  a 
matter  of  equitable  adjustment  among  the  various  industries  of  the  district  so  that 
the  development  and  prosperity  of  none  may  be  unduly  burdened. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  on  fish  oil  contains  no  exemption  for 
oil  made  from  waste  species  or  offal.  The  use  of  such  species  as  sharks  and  dogfish 
and  of  offal  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  is  of  benefit  to  the  fishing  industry 
in  general,  and  any  encouragement  of  such  use  by  relief  from  taxes  would  seem  to  be 
commendable. 

Time  limit  provided  for  operation  of  private  hatcheries. — The  hatcheries  at  present 
operated  under  the  provision  for  rebate  on  the  pack  tax  for  the  release  of  fry  have  been 
established  at  large  expeuFe  in  some  instances  and  are  filling  a  requirement  in  the  per- 
petuation of  the  supply  of  salmon.  In  the  event  of  the  almost  immediate  revocation  of 
this  rebate  at  proposed  in  the  bill,  this  investment  would  become  a  total  lose  to  the 
companies.  Any  advantage  to  the  industry  resulting  from  the  continued  operation  of 
such  hatcheries  by  their  pre.-ent  owners  after  the  revocation  of  the  rebating  provision 
would  be  shared  by  all  the  packers,  those  not  contributing  to  the  expense  as  well  as  the 
operators.  Any  share  of  an  increased  run  due  to  the  output  of  fry  which  might  fall  to 
the  operators  of  these  hatcheries  would  not  alone  justify  their  expenditures.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  law  for  a  term  that  would  permit  the  established  equipment  to 
be  more  or  less  fully  utilized,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  such  term  the 
rebates  will  cease,  would  minimize  this  loss,  and  it  is  suggested  that  not  less  than  three 
years  be  allowed  for  such  adjustment.  A  preferable  and  equally  equitable  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  have  the  existing  private  plants  transferred  at  a  fair  valuation  to  the 
Federal  Government  with  provision  for  their  continued  operation. 

Limitation  of  the  use  of  food  fish  for  fertilizer  and  oil. — In  the  last  few  years  an  impres- 
sion has  become  fixed  that  the  use  of  herring  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  is 
wrongful  wsLste  of  a  food  product,  and  that  by  such  use  the  supply  of  this  fish  is  en- 
dangered. At  pre-ent  the  department  is  not  in  possession  of  statistics  which  fully 
prove  serious  depletion  of  the  supply  of  herring.  The  supply  of  herring  in  a  given 
locality  is  known  to  be  subject  to  periodic  fluctuations.  Tney  may  be  abundant  in  a 
region  for  years  and  then  practically  disappear  for  several  seasons,  later  to  return  in  the 
former  abundance.  Local  influences  may  at  times  prevent  their  inhabiting  particular 
regions,  for  example,  the  discharge  of  offensive  wastes  into  the  waters.  In  any  event 
a  reasonable  conce-wion  to  invested  capital,  when  harm  from  the  continuance  of  its 
activity  is  not  clearlv  demonstrable,  would  appear  to  be  an  equitable  consideration. 
There  is  at  present  but  one  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  from  herring  in 
Alaska.  Any  law  requiring  such  manufacture  to  close  at  a  set  time,  even  several  years 
hence,  would  probably  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  plants,  while  the  longer  the 
term  permitted  the  less  the  hardship  on  the  invested  capital. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Nagel,  Secretary. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Zera  Snow,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  here  and 
would  like  to  present  liis  views  in  regard  to  a  particular  phase  of  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

Senator  Bourne.  At  the  top  of  page  14,  section  9,  is  the  section 
of  the  bill  whicli  affects  the  interests  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  appears  before 
the  subcommittee: 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destrojr  salmon 
or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilizatiou 
of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  establishments 

Jreparing  fish  food  products  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall,  after 
anuary  1, 1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 
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The  Chaiebian.  Mr.  Snow,  the  committee  will  hear  such  suggestions 
as  you  may  have  to  offer  with  reference  to  any  features  of  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ZERA  SKOW,  OF  POBTLAND,  OBEO. 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  should 
like  to  file  with  the  committee  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  president 
of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  This  pamphlet  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  herring  industry  alone,  as  he  understands  it,  and  is  based  upon 
a  protracted  series  of  years  of  experimentation  and  work  in  Alaskan 
waters.  The  pamphlet  was  prepared  in  December,  1910,  for  presen- 
tation to  a  House  conunittee  which  had  this  matter  in  charge  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  under  a  bill  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  auite  a  severe  taxation  of  this  enterprise,  so 
that  a  part  of  this  pampnlet  was  directed  to  that  subject,  and  that 
part  I  will  omit,  as  the  subject  of  taxation  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the 
present  bill.  With  that  statement  in  preface  I  should  like  to  offer 
this  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  op  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  Touching  the  Alaskan  Fishing 
Industry  and  the  Proposed  Legislation  Increasing  Taxation  op  the  Indus- 
try, AND  the  Recommendations  prom  the  Department  op  Commerce  and 
Labor  Making  Unlawful  the  L^se  of  Edible  Fish  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Oil  and  Guano,  Prepared  by  the  President. 

fhe  proposed  bill  by  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor,  making  unlawful 

the    use   op   edible   fish   for  the   MANUFACTURE   OF  OIL  AND   GUANO. 

f?ertion  9  of  the  present  bill  contains  a  provision  makinp:  it  unlawful  after  January 
1,  1914,  to  utilize  any  |)art  of  any  food  fish,  save  the  offal  and  refuse  thereof,  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil.  This  proposed  bill  is  doubtless  based  upon  a 
report  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1909,  Document  No.  730,  recommending 
thii«  character  of  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  is  the  only 
company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  j^uano  in  Alaska,  it  is  presumed  that 
thL"  Icffiilation  is  especially  directed  to  the  business  of  that  company.  The  proposed 
le<»i*»lation  comes  not  as  the  result  of  any  scientific  investisfation  or  inquiry  touching 
the  herring  or  the  herring  industry,  and  believing:  that  it  is  made  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  that  industry,  I  present  this  statement  in  behalf  of  my  company, 
premising  same  with  a  historv  of  our  organization. 

The  Alaska  Oil  &  (iuano  Oo.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  OroL^on  in  the  year 
18«9  to  exploit  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  but  chiefly  the  ratoh  of  herring  in 
Alaskan  waters,  and  the  utilization  of  this  fish  commercially  either  as  an  edible  fish  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano.  There  is  invested  in  an  a])propriate  plant  of 
the  company  for  this  purpose  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  and  more  recently^  and 
heeinning  in  the  year  1909,  there  was  installed  new,  modern,  and  improved  machmery 
and  appliances  for  its  business,  at  an  expense  of  between  $11,000  and  $12,000.  This 
plant  is  located  at  Killisnoo,  on  Admiralty  Island.  The  company  was  organized  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Northwest  Trading  Co.,  a  commercial  organization  ortranized  in  the 
year  1880  for  the  exploitation  of  the  commercial  and  other  industries  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  This  old  company  established  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  in  southesatern  Alaska, 
the  fiivt  fiph  cannery  in  the  district,  its  efforts  in  ex])loit  the  salmon  fishinj?  industry 
>)eing  the  cause  of  it*  downfall.  It  suffered  as  the  pioneer  usually  suffers  in  efforts 
to  exploit  pioneer  territory.  Many  of  the  stockholders  of  the  j)resont  Alaska  Oil  & 
<9tiano  Co.  were  stockholders  in  this  older  com])any,  and  the  present  organization  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  larger  stockholders  to  recoup  the  losses  usually  falling  upon  the 
head  of  the  pioneer.  The  older  company  havincj  failed  in  its  commercial  enterprises 
and  efforts  at  exploiting  the  salmon  industry,  the  new  or  present  company  undertook 
the  development  of  the  herring  industry,  and  while  the  chief  business  of  the  present 
"oropany  is  the  catching  of  herring  and  the  use  of  the  fat  in  that  fish  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil,  the  pulp  being  converled  into  cuano,  continually  since  our  organization 
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more  or  less  experimentation  has  been  made' to  determine  the  commercial  value  of 
the  herring  as  a  food  fish.  The  fact  that  this  company  has  foimd  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue its  business  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  ^uano  in  preference  t-o  the  use  of  the 
herring  as  a  food  fish,  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Alaska  herring  is  not  practically  an 
edible  fish  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Our  annual  herring  catch  is  approximately  40,000  barrels  of  200  pounds  to  the 
barrel,  and  the  manufactured  product  therefrom  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past 
approximately  1,000  tons  of  guano  and  3,500  barrels  of  oil  of  50  gallons  to  the  barrel. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  our  industrj-  the  value  of  our  guano  product  was  not  widely 
known.  It  has  taken  years  to  educate  the  agriculturist  to  an  appreciation  of  its  value. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  our  business,  likewise,  the  market  for  oil  was  limited.  Freights 
were  high  both  in  and  out  of  Alaskan  territory,  and  it  is  onlv  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  this  company  have  become  known  and 
appreciated  and  the  business  become  fairlv  successful.  Our  guano  product  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  orange  groves  of  California  and  the  &ugar  fields  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  All  our  product  is  marketed  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  dealers 
who  themselves  distribute.  Each  year  this  company  is  seeking  to  enlarge  the  field 
of  experimentation  with  its  product,  and  more  recently  for  that  purpose  samples  of 
our  product  in  substantial  quantities  have  been  ordered  forwarded  to  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  request  for  experimentation  in  itF  use.  The 
nearer,  of  course,  the  use  of  this  product  to  the  place  of  its  manufacture  the  larger 
becomes  the  commercial  value  of  the  industry.  In  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  at  Sitka,  respecting  our  guano  product, 
dated  July  15,  1910  (see  Exhibit  1,  hereto  attached),  it  is  said,  touching  our  guano 
product: 

"It  is  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  when  applied  to  a  soil  deficient  in  available 
nitrogen  the  crop  may  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  as  compared  with  a  crop  on  a 
similar  area  not  fertilized.  Applied  to  vegetables,  the  increase  in  growth  varies  with 
the  soil  and  the  class  of  vegetables  from  25  to  200  per  cent. 

Ovu"  guano,  therefore,  is  essentially  a  food-producing  product. 

TERRITORY  COVERED   BY  THE   COMPANY'S  BUSINESS. 

The  fishing  industry  in  Alaskan  waters,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  the  business 
of  the  salmon  packer,  the  halibut  fisher,  or  is  confined  to  the  industry  as  carried  on 
by  our  company,  must  necessarily  have  some  central  point  to  which  fish  can  be  car- 
ried for  preparation  for  market  in  any  form,  and  from  this  central  point  the  fishing 
must  radiate.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  territory  covered  by  the  fishermen,  par- 
ticularly in  a  business  which  utilizes  the  herring,  is  restricted  in  area.  The  territory 
covered  by  our  operations  includes  a  radius  of  from  40  to  50  miles  north  and  south 
from  Killisnoo,  where  the  plant  is  located,  and  it  embraces  the  waters  surrounding 
Admiralty  Island.  Thus  our  operations  extend  up  Chatham  Strait  along  the  west 
coast  of  Admiralty  Island  approximately  as  far  as  Funter  Bay,  thence  across  Chatham 
Strait  to  Icy  Strait,  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Chichagoff  and  Baranoff  Islands  to 
Prince  Frederick  Sound,  and  along  the  easterly  coast  of  Admiralty  Island  to  Seymour 
Canal.  The  Alaskan  waters  in  and  about  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Skagway, 
and  Sitka,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  are  not  invaded  by  the  fishing  operations  of  this 
company,  and  they  are  too  far  distant  from  the  located  plant  of  the  company  to  make 
possible  any  fishing  by  us  in  those  waters.  The  limited  aiea  of  the  fishing  o])erations 
of  this  company  is  referred  to  because  the  suggestion  of  an  enforced  discontinuance 
of  our  business  im])lies  that  the  herring  supply  needed  for  other  purposes  is  depleted 
by  the  operations  of  our  company,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  limited 
area  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  com])any  justifies  the  assum])tion. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I>abor  will  in  effect 
amount  to  a  practical  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  this  company,  built  up  at  great 
expense  and  with  many  sacrifices  that  come  with  pioneer  exploitation  of  a  pioneer 
country.  The  larger  value  of  the  plant  of  this  company  is  the  investment  in  machinery 
and  appliances  devoted  solely  to  the  use  of  the  herring  as  a  producer  of  oil  and  guano. 
The  destruction  of  the  business  of  this  company  means  an  absolute  destruction  of 
its  entire  capitalization,  with  little  or  no  salvage  resulting  to  iti»  stockholders.  Be- 
lieving that  this  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  has  been  made  without  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  herring  industry,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  plant  of  this 
company  is  not  necessary  to  a  proper  protection  of  the  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  I 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  to 
the  considerations  underlying  the  report  of  the  bureau,  upon  which  the  recommenda- 
tion has  been  made.  The  writer  of  this  memorandum  has  been  engaged  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  Alaskan  industries  for  30  years  past  and  presumably  is  qualified  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  herring  fisheries. 
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The  attention  of  the  department  and  of  this  committee  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  report  of  the  bureau,  upon  which  undoubtedly  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  is  founded^  has  been  made  upon  no  scientific  investigation  of  the  habits 
of  th'»  herring,  the  practicability  of  its  use  as  an  edible  fish,  either  fredi  or  in  a  salted 
condition,  or  any  scientific  knowledge  so  far  gained  from  scientific  investigation  of 
the  life  or  habits  of  the  herring;  ana  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  no  scientific 
data  have  been  yet  obtained  which  justify  the  assumption  that  the  use  of  the  herring 
for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano  is  either  an  injury  or  detriment 
to  other  fianing  industries  in  Alaska,  or  that  the  use  to  which  the  fish  is  put  by  our 
company  is  not  from  a  practical  commercial  standpoint  the  natural  use  to  whicn  the 
fiah  IS  adapted. 

The  objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  herring  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  guano,  and  which  undoubtedly  underlie  ttie  report  of  the 
bureau,  may  be  specified  as  follows: 

(a)  It  is  assumed  that  the  herring  is  an  edible  fish;  that  its  use,  therefore,  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  the  converting  of  its  pulp  into  guano  (which  in  itself  is  a  food- 
producing  commodity)  constitutes  a  wasteful  destruction  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  oucht  to  be  prohibited.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  supply 
and  demand  touching  me  food  supply  necessitates  resort  to  the  herring  as  a  food  neh. 

(b)  It  is  assumed  that  the  herring  is  the  natural  food  for  halibut  and  salmon;  that 
its  use  for  the  business  of  our  company  is  so  destructive  of  the  supply  that  the  natural 
food  for  these  other  fishes  is  being  greatly  lessened,  and  to  protect  this  natural  food 
supply  the  herring  should  be  conserved.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  one  fishing 
inaustry  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  assumes  as  a  fact,  which 
has  not  yet  been  established,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  can  not  be  established, 
that  the  limited  territory  covered  by  the  fishing  operations  of  this  company  has  any 
tendency  whatever  to  diminish  the  natural  food  supply  of  the  fish  of  Alaskan  waters. 

(c)  It  is  assumed  that  the  business  of  this  company  is  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
the  bait  necessarily  used  in  the  halibut-fishing  industry  is  so  diminished  that  that 
industry  is  endangered;  this  assumes  that  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  one  industry  in 
ovder  to  keep  alive  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  maintenance  of  this 
company's  plant  at  Killisnoo  affords  a  ready  resource  for  the  halibut  fishermen  in 
the  purchase  of  bait  when  needed  by  them,  and  a  continuation  of  our  business,  cen- 
trally located  as  it  is,  works  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  halibut  industry  rather 
than  to  its  detriment. 

I  beg  the  permission  of  the  committee  and  the  Secretary  to  analyze  the  assump- 
tions of  fact  at  the  base  of  the  proposed  destniction  of  our  business. 

THE  NATURAL  SUPPLY  OP   HERRING  AND  THE  COMPARATIVE  CATCHES    OP  THIS  PI8H  IN 

ALASKAN   WATERS   AND   ELSEWHERE. 

It  is  a  universally  known  fact  that  of  all  sea  fish  the  herring  is  most  abundant' 
and  while  as  yet  but  little  scientific  inquiry  has  been  made  touching  its  life,  habits* 
and  reproduction,  it  is  a  fact  generally  conceded  that  the  spawn  of  the  female  con* 
tains  from  15,000  to  20,000  eggs.  While  my  own  experience  as  to  the  herring,  its  life 
and  habits,  is  confined  to  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  my  information  is  that 
this  fish  is  found  in  all  of  the  Alaskan  waters,  which  practically  include  all  the  sea- 
coast  of  Alaska,  from  Dixon  entrance  on  the  south  to  Bering  Straits  on  the  west  and 
north.  It  is  popularly  understood  and  so  believed  by  me  from  my  experience,  and 
in  the  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  based  upon  scientific  investigation  this  fact 
ought  to  be  assumed  until  the  contrary  is  established :  That  the  life  of  the  herring  varies 
from  five  to  seven  years.  Whether  this  fish,  like  the  salmon,  seeks  Alaskan  waters 
for  spawning  purposes,  and,  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  its  reproduction,  dies,  is  not 
ici  ntifically  known.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  the  experience  of  all  fishermen  in 
Alaskan  waters  verifies  this,  that,  either  from  natural  causes  or  from  the  character  of 
the  food  which  the  herring  feeds  upon,  millions  of  the  fish  die  each  year,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  in  sailing  through  Alaskan  waters  to  sail  through  millions  of  floating 
dead  herring.  Any  industry,  therefore,  which  may  make  possible  the  catch  of  the 
fish  before  death  ensues  and  the  use  of  its  product,  should,  it  is  submitted,  bo  encour- 
aged instead  of  suppressed,  because  this  means  a  utilization  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  so  much  waste  product. 

The  herring  supplv  of  the  Alaskan  waters  is  not  uniform;  that  is,  there  are  years 
of  laige  and  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  and  there  are  years  of  lighter  runs,  and 
while  apparently  during  one  season  the  impression  may  prevail  that  the  supply  is 
beins  depleted /another  season  finds  the  waters  crowded  with  the  fish,  as  every  sailor 
in  Alaskan  waters  well  knows,  there  being  times  when  for  miles  a  vessel  will  ply 
through  innumerable  schools.     It  is  a  fish  which  sometimes  seeks  deep  water  and 
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Bometimes  shallow  water,  and  in  the  practical  solution  of  our  business  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  be  equipped  with  deep-sea  nets  for  successful  fishing.  For  this  reason 
the  halibut  fisherman  must  seek  outside  sources  for  his  I  ait  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  8upp>ly  his  own.  I  >  eg  leave  here  to  submit  statistics  showing  the  respective  catches 
of  herring  in  Alaskan  waters  and  in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  I  have  no 
reason  for  helieving  that  there  is  any  more  danger  of  depleting  the  supply  of  herring 
in  Alaskan  waters,  even  if  fishing  is  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  this  industry  is  prac- 
ticed in  foreign  waters,  than  the  catch  in  those  foreign  waters  indicates  depletion  in 
supply.  The  exhibits  attached  hereto — Nos.  2, 3, 4, 5,  and  6— indicate  the  magnitude 
of  tne  herring  industry  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Norway,  respectively,  and  the 
comparative  catches  as  I  etween  those  countries  and  this  company  in  Alaskan  waters. 
These  statistics  cover  a  period  of  approximately  10  years,  from  1900  to  1910,  though 
the  statistics  from  Norway  are  partial  only,  covering  the  period  from  1904  to  1908. 

Catches  for  1908  were:  Pounda. 

Alaska 7, 512, 000 

Norway 86, 711, 752 

Holland 171,415,600 

Scotland 713,767,824 

Catches  for  1910  were: 

Alaska 11, 783, 800 

Scotland,  up  to  August 650, 436, 528 

The  enormous  catches,  therefore,  in  the  waters  of  Norway,  Holland,  and  Scotland 
indicate  the  fecundity  of  the  fish  and  do  not  indicate  any  depletion  in  the  supply. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  comparatively  trifling  catch  of  this  company 
in  Alaskan  waters  can  have  any  tendency  to  deplete  the  supply  of  the  fish. 

THE   HERRING   AS   A  FOOD  FISH. 

That  the  Alaska  herring  is  an  edible  fish  i»  of  course  admitted;  that  it  is  a  practical 
food  fish  from  a  commercial  standpoint  ip  disputed.  Its  consumption  while  fresh  is 
trifling  and  does  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  barrels  per  year  and  la  wholly  local.  Its 
shipment  to  the  consumer  outside  of  Alaskan  temtory  as  a  fresh  fish  is  practically 
impossible.  As  a  salted  fish,  it  is  prepared  in  one  of  two  ways:  (a)  Either  by  pickling, 
so-called,  or  (6)  dry  salting. 

This  company  has  frequently  experimented  in  an  effort  to  cure  the  herring  and  ship 
the  fish  as  a  food  product,  but  generally  the  effort  has  proven  a  failure.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  entire  herring  catch  only  20 
per  cent,  approximately,  is  susceptible  of  pickling  or  dry  salting,  ])ecau8e  the  herring  is 
eithef  too  oily  or  in  the  course  of  its  feeding  takes  something  into  its  stomach  (a  tightly 
inclosed  sac)  which  no  pickling  or  dry  salting  can  reach,  and  putrefaction  setting  in 
the  fish  is  spoiled.  This  fact  has  been  discovered  by  our  company  in  the  course  of  its 
experimentation.  Pos.si])ly  if  the  fish,  after  being  caught,  were  penned  for  a  time  in 
order  that  this  food  matter  could  be  ab8or])ed  by  the  fish,  the  herring  might  be  salted 
with  some  degree  of  success;  Imt  that  it  could  ])e  marketed  in  competition  with  other 
salt  fish,  including  the  herring  from  foreign  countries,  is  disputed,  for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  market  for  herring,  either  pickled  or  salted,  is  at  most  confined  to  the 
Pacific  and  Northwest  coasts,  where  also  an  attempt  to  market  it  means  that  compe- 
tition is  met  from  local  catches  in  those  regions.  The  cost  of  labor,  freight,  and  cost  of 
salt  into  Alaskan  waters  and  the  freight  costs  out  of  Alaska  on  the  product,  make  ship- 
ment of  the  salted  product,  even  to  the  Pacific  and  Northwest  coasts,  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment, while  the  same  causes  effectually  bar  the  fish  from  the  Eastern  markets  as 
against  the  salted  fish  reaching  the  Eastern  consumer  either  locally  or  by  importation 
from  foreign  ports,  Norway  and  Holland  being  probably  the  largest  exporting  points 
of  salt  herring. 

The  herring  caught  in  southeastern  Alaskan  waters,  also,  is  usually  of  small  size  and 
unattractive  to  the  consumer.  Repeatedly  our  companv  has  made  efforts  to  secure 
a  market  for  salt  herring  and  has  always  been  met  with  tfie  suggestion  from  the  dealer 
that  our  fish,  as  a  nile.  are  too  small  and  unattractive  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
product.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  herrine:  must  be  used  only  as  a  food  fish  is  to  prac- 
tically say  that  it  shall  not  be  caught  at  all  except  for  purposes  of  local  consumption 
while  fresh  and  as  bait  for  the  halibut  fisherman,  for  any  attempt  to  catch  this  fish  on 
the  theory  of  its  use  in  a  salted  form  means  that  practically  20  per  cent  of  the  catch 
only  can  be  used,  while  80  per  cent  must  be  thrown  away. 
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THE   HERRING   AS   A   NATURAL  FOOD  FOR   SALMON   AND   HALIBUT. 

That  both  the  halibut  and  some  species  of  salmon  (the  spring  or  king  salmon)  feed 
on  the  herring  is  readily  admitted.  Not  all  salmon,  however,  which  find  their  way  into 
Alaskan  waters  feed  upon  this  fish.  The  general  run  of  salmon  in  those  waters  con- 
sms  mainly  of  pink,  Cohoe,  sockeye,  and  chum  or  dog  salmon,  which  find  their  way 
from  the  sea  seeicing  spawning  grounds  and  are  not  (here  for  feeding.  The  king  salmon 
probably  feeds  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  herring  and  other 
small  fiRii  are  a  part  of  its  prey.  The  herring  fishing  lasts,  however,  onlv  during  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  the  year,  approximately  from  June  15,  after  the  season  of  the 
spawning  of  the  herring  is  over,  to  October  1  or  15,  a  period  of  approximately  from 
tnree  to  three  and  one-half  months.  Salmon  and  halibut  fishing,  however,  continues 
over  a  much  longer  period  and  over  a  much  wider  area,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  limited  fishing  operations  of  this  company  within  the  limited  territory  covered  by 
it  can  in  any  degree  affect  this  natural  food  supply.  The  statistics  of  the  salmon  in- 
dustry disclose  mat  the  catch  of  that  fish  is  increasingf  rather  than  decreasing;  and 
at  favorable  localities  and  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  there  are  now  some  20  or  more 
salmon  canneries;  and  whereas  the  output  of  salmon  (mild  cured),  king  or  spring, 
amounted  in  the  year  1907  to  1,460,162  pounds,  the  output  in  1909  aggregatea  over 
2.880,000  pounds,  the  catch  of  1909  doubling  that  of  1907.  The  record  of  the  halibut 
fisheries  shows  an  equally  startling  increase,  and  whereas  the  catch  of  that  fish  in  1907 
agj:re<»ated  3,630,256  pounds,  the  catch  for  1909  aggregated  4,835,323  pounds,  an 
increase,  approximately,  of  30  per  cent.  The  record  for  the  1910  catch  is  not  available 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  memorandum,  but  as  far  as  known  the  catch  of 
both  the  halibut  and  the  spring  salmon  for  1910  far  exceeds  that  of  1909.  I  append 
hereto  as  Exhibit  7  a  statistical  record  of  the  halibut  and  salmon  catch  in  southeastern 
Alaskan  waters  for  the  years  1907-1909. 

THE  HERRING   AS  BAIT. 

The  success  of  halibut  fishing,  it  is  admitted,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  bait 
Used,  and  undouhtedly  herring  1  ait  is  the  hest  for  that  industry.  This  bait  is  secured 
by  the  fb'hermen  partially  by  their  own  catch  for  the  purpose,  hut  mostly  1/y  purchase 
of  fre-h  herring  from  the  smaller  fishermen  who  catch  solely  for  1  ait  purposes  or  for 
local  consumption  while  fresh,  and  from  the  supply  furnished  by  this  company  at  its 
depot  of  supplies  for  that  purpose  maintained  at  Killisnoo. 

Ai»  a  rule  nalilut  fishermen  are  not  equipped  with  appliances  necessarv  for  catching 
their  own  bait,  and  unless  they  are  so  enuipped,  and  with  deep-sea  nets,  the  pos*<iVJlity 
of  hupplying  their  own  bait  is  extremely  uncertain,  for  while  the  herring  may  I  e,  and 
generally  is,  caught  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  various  1  ays  of  Alaska,  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  deep-sea  nets  are  a  necessity  to  secure  a  catch  in  any  large 
nuantity.  Our  company  is  equipped  with  all  of  the  appliances  for  either  shallow  or 
oeep  water  fishing,  and  not  infrequently  the  catch  of  our  company  furnisher  one  of  the 
rea^iiest  resources  of  the  hali'  ut  fisherman  for  fresh  \  ait.  During  the  Fea«on  of  1909 
OUT  company  marketed  to  the  hali'  ut  fishermen  some  800  barrels  of  fresh  herring  for 
I  At  purposes.  During  the  season  of  1910  considerally  less  demand  was  made  upon  us 
tlian  in  the  former  year,  owing  to  the  fact,  doubtless,  that  ample  supplies  of  I  ait  were 
^«M  nred  elsewhere;  rut  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  halilmt  fisherman  will  frequently 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  secure  the  necessary  bait  for  his  purpose,  and  the  source 
c»f  ^upply  which  our  company's  operations  afford  will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  halibut-fishing  industry. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

Tfion  the  question  of  taxation  of  the  fishing  industry  it  is  submitted  that  while  all 
r»r«»i)erty  and  property  interests  in  Alaska  should  1  ear  their  just  proj)ortion  f)f  the 
t.urden  of  the  expense  of  the  civil  government  for  that  district,  the  inequalities  of 
thi-*  I  urden  as  proposed  by  the  pending  bill  would  seem  to  merit  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  be/ore  being  sanctioned  by  the  proposed  Icjris'lation. 

T'Miching  the  subject  of  the  coiuservation  of  the  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  and  the 
r^^ulation  of  that  industry,  there  is  no  question  but  that  f^ome  res^ulation  should  be 
inipo-ed.  And  in  so  far  as  that  regulation  may  be  directed  to  the  herring  industry, 
it  would  1  e  most  welcome  on  our  part.  The  herring  spawns  in  the  .'<pring  of  the  year, 
au«l  «liiring  the  spawning  period  all  fishine  should  1  e  prohibited.  Wnile  the  spawning 
pt^ri^xl  may  not  be  definitely  known  and  may  not  I  e  uniform  throughout  the  waters 
rif  A1ai*ka,  enough  is  known  of  the  habits  of  tlii^  fish  to  at  least  inaugurate  an  effort  at 
Tf^jnihxtion.    Our  own  fishing  operations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begin,  as  heretofore  stated, 
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about  June  15,  and  continue  uuiil  Octol.er  1  or  15,  and  so  far  as  known  this  period 
embraces  no  part  of  the  spawning  period  of  the  fish  in  the  waters  to  which  our  opera- 
tions are  confined.  There  is,  however,  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  herring  spawn 
now  practiced  by  the  Indians  of  Alaska  which  should  be  suppressed,  and  the  attention 
of  the  department  and  this  committee  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  native  Indians  of 
Alaska  to-day  spread  upon  the  seashore  spawning  nets,  so  to  speak,  composed  of  twigs, 
by  means  bf  which  the  herring  spawn  in  large  quantities  is  caught  and  used  by  the 
Indians  for  food.    This  should  be  prohibited. 

I  respectfully  suggest  also  that  scientific  investigation  should  be  inaugurated,  and 
might  well  be  authorized  by  this  committee  by  some  appropriate  section  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  herring  industry,  with  an  investigation  touching  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
herring,  and  that  of  the  fish  being  utilized  economically  and  commercially  as  a  food 
fish.    This  company  has  been  experimenting  to  that  end  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  so  far  without  practical  success,  and  at  no  little  expense.    We  would  gladly  dis- 
continue its  use  as  an  oil  and  guano  producer  if  the  department  can  point  the*  way. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  annually  by  the  Government  in  tne  interests  of 
the  ap^riculturists,  to  increase  the  production  of  the  soil,  diversify  its  products,  and 
contribute  to  the  world  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  food  and  food  supplies  which 
the  soil  is  susceptible  of  producing,  and  T respectfully  submit  that  some  help  should  be 
given  by  the  department  to  the  fisherman,  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  money  in 
scientific  investigation  of  the  herring  industry,  and  the  possibility  of  curing  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  in  a  commercial  way  all  of  the  herring  catch,  rather  than  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  it.     Until  some  such  investigation  be  made,  therefore,  and  until 
it  can  be  established  that  the  Alaska  herring  is  practically  a  commercial  food  fish,  it 
is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  enter  upon  legislation  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  practically  destroy  the  plant  of  this  company,  since  its  plant  is 
now  susceptible  only  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.     If  an  appropriate  commission  can 
be  provided  for,  and  a  complete  investigation  of  the  whole  inaustry  can  be  entered 
upon,  this  company  pledges  its  hearty  cooperation  and  support  to  the  investigation, 
and  will,  so  far  as  possible,  furnish  ground  and  appliances  for  experimentation.    When- 
ever a  way  has  been  pointed  for  the  commercial  use  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  this 
company  will  be  only  too  glad  to  discontinue  its  use  for  oil  and  guano  purposes. 

If,  however,  this  committee  shall  detennine  that  legislation  should  be  entered  upon 
on  lines  as  proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  I  respectfully  submit  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  plant  of  this  company  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  that  a  continuation  of  the  business  of  this  company  be  permitted  for  such  a 
length  cf  time,  say  15  tc  20  years,  which  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  wind  up 
our  business  without  too  great  a  loss.  Our  business  has  been  built  after  years  of 
effort  and  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  money.  Each  year  we  pay  out  approxi- 
mately in  wages  $40,000,  about  one-half  of  which  is  paid  out  to  native  Indians  and  to 
local  people  living  in  the  district,  the  remainder  being  paid  to  salaried  employees  and 
skilled  labor  secured  from  neighboring  territory. 

Carl  Spuhn,  President, 

Portland,  Oreo.,  December^  1910. 


Exhibit  1 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Alaska  Experiment  Stations, 

Sitka^  Alaska,  July  15,  1910, 
Mr.  Carl  Spuhn, 

President  Alaska  Oil  d-  Guano  Co.,  Killisnoo,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  July  6,  in  which  you  ask  me 
to  state,  in  percentage,  to  what  extent  a  crop  is  likely  to  be  increased  when  the  s«^)il 
is  fertilized  by  your  fish  fertilizer.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  effect  of  any  fertilizer 
depends  chiefly  on  two  things — the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied;  and,  secondly,  the  cn>p 
for  whirh  it  is  used.  No  fertilizer  will  give  the  same  result  under  all  conditions.  Wo 
have  used  the  fish  fertilizer  manufactured  by  you  at  the  experiment  station  here  at 
Sitka  on  a  small  scale,  and  always  with  highly  sati.'^factory  results.  It  is  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  and  when  applied  to  a  soil  deficient  in  available  nitrcgen  the  crop  may  be 
doubled,  or  even  trebled,  as  compared  with  a  crop  on  a  similar  area  not  fertilized. 
Applied  to  vegetables  the  increase  in  growth  varies  with  the  soil  and  the  class  of  vo<;e- 
tables  from  25  per  cent  to  200  per  cent,  ^\*hen  applied  to  a  soil  already  rich  in  availa- 
ble nitrogen  there  is  little  increase  in  the  crop. 
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As  a  fertilizer  for  grainfl  we  have  used  it  t-o  a  very  limited  extent.  It  increases  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  straw  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  heads,  but  it  also  lengthens  the 
growing  period,  so  that  the  crops  do  not  mature  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  an  active 
energetic  fertilizer,  and  it  should  be  used  in  moderation.  For  grain  crops  300  pounds  to 
the  acre,  sown  with  the  grain,  is  a  fair  average  dressing.  For  vegetables  as  much  as 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  can  be  applied  with  good  results  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
fertile. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  C.  Georgeson, 

>  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  Alaska  Investigations, 


Exhibit  2. 


American  Consulate  General,  London,  E.  C, 

September  26,  1910. 

Statistics  as  to  the  catch  of  herring  in  Scotland  for  the  past  10  years ,  as  supplied  by  the 

secretary  of  the  fishery  board  for  Scotland. 

Pounds. 

1900 441,575,900 

1901 544,238,352 

1902 596,334,704 

1903 536,818,576 

1904 681,452,016 

1905 670,197,920 

1906 624,672,048 

1907 784,418,992 

1908 713,767,824 

1909 569,660,224 

1910  to  August  31 650,436.528 


Exhibit  3. 


Vice  Consulate  of  the  Netherlands  at  Portland,  Oreo., 

September  28,  1910. 

Statistics  of  the  herring  catch  for  Holland  {Statistiek  der  Haringvisscherij)  over  1909. 

Pounds. 

1900 109,554,000 

1901 138,282,200 

1902 187,452,500 

1903 213,778,260 

1904 198,855,000 

1905 151,677,000 

1906 187,820,500 

1907 211,514,000 

1908 171,415,500 

1909 201,030,000 


EXHIBfT  4. 


Kristlania,  September  22,  1910. 

The  Tmde  Intelligence  Bureau  of  Norway,  Norges  Officielle  Statistik  V,  1908; 
Norgee  Fiskerier,  1908: 


HERRING. 

Pounds. 


1904 49,053,088 

1905 61,014,066 

1906 79,681,338 

1907 105,101,246 

1908 86,611,752 
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Exhibit  5. 

Portland,  Obeo.,  December  7,  1910. 

Catches  of  herring  of  the  Alaska  Oil  6c  Guano  Co.  at  KillisnoOy  Alaska, 

Pounds. 

1900 9,896,800 

1901 9,820,800 

1902 6,320,200 

1903 7,786,600 

1904 11,717,600 

1905 9,748,200 

1906 6,719,400 

1907 4,959,200 

1908 7,512,000 

1909 ^ 10,403,600 

1910 11,783,800 


Exhibit  6. 


Comparative  statement  of  herring  catches. 


Scotland. 

Holland. 

Norway. 

Alaska. 

1900 

Pounds. 
441,575,900 
544,238,352 
596,334.704 
536,818,576 
()81,4o2.016 
670.197.920 
624,672.048 
784.418,992 
713.767.824 
569.660,224 
650.436.528 

Pounds. 
109,554,000 
138,282,200 
187,452,500 
213,778.250 
198,855,000 
151.677,000 
187.820,500 
211,514,000 
171.415.500 
201.030,000 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
9,896,800 

1901 

9,820,800 

1902 

6.320,200 

1903 

7. 786, 600 

1904 

49,053.086 
61,014,066 
79,681,338 
105,101,246 
86,611,752 

11,717.600 

1905 

9.748,200 

1906 

6.719,400 

1907 

4.959,200 

1908 

7.512,000 

1909 

10.403.600 

1910 

11,783,800 

Exhibit  7. 

United  States  rusTOMS  Service, 

Juneau,  Alaska^  October  19^  1910. 

Ilalibut  and  salmon  shipped  from  southeast  Alaska  during  the  calendar  years  1907 ,  1908, 

and  1909. 


190; 


1908 


1909 


Halibut:                                               l  Pounds.  Value. 

Fresh 3,630.256  $109,293 

Frozen 375.000  15.2>6 

Fletched 482,362  16.172 

King  salmon,  mild  cured  » 1, 400. 162  SS,  703 


Pounds. 

4.5.59.427 
958. 360 
144.219 

1,290.300 


Value. 

$144,419 

25,194 

4,929 

62,451 


Pounds. 

4,835,323 
240,604 
113,997 

2,880,086 


Vahte. 

$176.9«>1 

14.436 

4,132 

149,300 


1  The  salmon  output  here  referred  to  docs  not  cover  the  salmon  cannery  pack  of  pinks,  oohoes,  sockeye, 
and  chums. 


Mr.  Snow.  Section  9  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  committee 
provides : 

Sec.  9.  That  is  shall  1  e  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon 
or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilization 
of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  establishments 

Jreparins:  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  of  fish  oil  shall,  after 
anuary  1,  1914,  le  r^arded  as  such  wanton  wa,ste. 
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It  is  that  feature  of  the  bill  that  I  have  objection  to.  Let  me  premise 
what  I  have  to  say  by  stating  that  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  for  the  past  12  or  14  years  in  the  capacity  of 
counsel  for  that  company  and  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  interests  of  the  company  ?  Wliat  is 
the  extent  of  its  operations  in  Alaskan  waters  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  catches  herring  and  utilizes 
its  product  in  the  manufacture  of  guano  and  the  manufacture  of  oil. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  large  a  plant  have  they  ?  What  is  its 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  plant  is  compai-atively  a  small  plant.  Its  general 
output  is  approximately  about,  40,000  barrels  or  between  eight  and 
nine  million  pounds  of  herring  a  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  40,000  harries  of  herring  caught  or 
40,000  barrels  of  guano  and  oil  produced  ? 

Sir.  Snow.  I  mean  40,000  barrels  of  herring  caught. 

Senator  Bourne.  A  year  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  investment  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Snow.  Now,  a  capitalization  of  $75,000,  with  some  little  added 
surplus  in  years  past,  makes  its  practical  investment  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  just  what  we  have  put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  put  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  1909  we  added  some  new  cooking  machinery,  some 
improved  machinery  for  the  betterment  of  the  business  at  an  expense 
of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  That  was  before  any  agitation 
arose  as  to  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  herring  as  a  guano 
producer. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  put  into  the  plant  in  Alaska  in 
buildings  and  equipment  to  date? 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  what  is  your  investment? 

Mr.  Snow.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  two  or  three  fishing  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  included  in  that  $100,000? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  included  in  that  $100,000  investment. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  $100,000  investment  would  include 
your  plant  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman  (reading): 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or 
other  f*K)d  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the  utilization  of 
any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  establishments  i>re< 
paring  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall,  after  Jan- 
iiar\*  1,  1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 

Do  you  construe  that  to  be  the  manufacture  of  fish  oil  out  of  other 
than  food  fish? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  so  construe  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  made  from  food  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Herring  is  all  they  catch  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  Wliat  other  fishes  do  you  have  there  except 
r^almon  and  herring? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  halibut.  We  do  not  catch  any  halibut,  except 
to  put  a  Uttle  up.    Our  chief  business  is  oil  and  guano. 
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Senator  Overman.  Are  there  other  fishes  there  that  you  could 
utilize  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  We  have  fertilizer  companies  m  my  State  who 
Use  other  species  of  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  probably  catch  fish  of  the  Menhaden 
family  like  the  porgy.  The  porgy  is  of  the  Menhaden  family.  I  have 
heard  of  10,000-barrel  catcnes  of  po^v  not  being  unusual  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  near  Buzzards  Bay.  They  are  a  migratory  fish,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  same  as  herring  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  factories  except  yours  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  know  of  no  other  factory  except  ours. 

Senator  Overman.  Can  this  offal  or  waste  of  the  salmon  factories 
be  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  can  be  utilized  providing  you  can  get  your  offal  to 
your  factory.  But  you  understand,  Senator,  there  is  a  wide  section 
of  this  Alaskan  territory.  In  that  section  there  are  canneries  located 
30  or  40  miles  apart.  If  we  had  a  factory  on  the  ground  and  could 
work  the  offal  right  there,  it  would  be  different. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  salmon  canneries  furnish  you  sufficient 
offal  to  run  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  any  plant  could  be  located 
in  this  country,  as  I  view  it,  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  salmon 
offal  as  a  manufacturing  product  for  guano. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  offal  and  waste  utilized  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  I  think  not.  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  can  probably  state  as  to  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  practically  not  used  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  offal  at  aU? 

Mr.  Snow.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  the  nearest  cannery  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  I  can  not  say;  the  nearest  cannery  that  I  know 
of  is  the  Myerses  cannery. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Sitkoh  Bay  is  nearest  point,  and  that  is  about  20 
miles  away.     The  Funter  Bay  cannery  is  about  50  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  probably  the  nearest  cannery  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  At  KiUisnoo. 

Senator  Bourne.  Doctor,  what  is  the  stretch  of  herring-bearing 
waters  along  the  Alaskan  coast  in  miles — the  length  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  species  of  herring  which  the  KiUisnoo  Co. 
Uses  ranges  from  San  Diego,  in  southern  CaUfornia,  to  Bering  Sea. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  that  is  through  a 
stretch  of  300  to  400  miles,  say  from  Dixon  Entrance  to  Yakutat — 
about  400  mUes. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  length  of  the  fishing  ground  utilized 
by  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately,  say,  a  rerion  of  territory  40  or  50 
miles  north  and  south  of  our  plant,  ^ou  understand,  gentlemen, 
that  there  are  limitations,  of  course,  on  the  length  of  the  haul  of  the 
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fish  to  your  place  of  manufacture.  You  can  only  haul  the  material 
a  certaui  distance  to  make  money  by  its  use.  That  distance  in 
Alaskan  waters  would  approximately  be  50  miles  from  Killisnoo. 

Senator  Bourne.  Ihen  you  fish  over  approximately  a  100-mile 
stretch  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  These  herring  go  in  schools,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  sir;  large  schools. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  say  your  catch  is  in  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  in  the  pamphlet  which  I  have  filed  with  the 
committee  there  are  statistics  snowing  the  catch  in  Alaska,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  and  Norway,  beginning  in  1900  and  terminating  in 
1910.  Ihe  statistics  from  Norway  are  only  for  the  period  from 
1904  to  1908.  Our  catch  from  1900  down  to  1910  has  averaged 
approximately  between  eight  and  nine  million  pounds. 

benator  Bourne.  In  barrels  what  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Forty  thousand  barrels. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  an  average  for  a  ten-year  period  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  would  the  average  be  for  the  last  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  years  of  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  For  1907  the  catch  was  4  959  200  pounds. 

Senator  Bourne.  As  against  9,000  000. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  aeainst  t^e  average  of  9,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  high  years  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Thehighyear  was  1904;  11,717,600  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  jou  explain  the  difference  in  the  catch  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  unexplamable,  except  for  the  comparative  run  of 
the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  same  appliances  each  year? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Herring  is  a  migratory  fish  you  know.  It  runs 
in  schools.  You  may  have  a  big  catch  one  year  at  a  particular  place 
and  the  next  year  catch  none.  I  have  caught,  myself,  52  bluefish  in 
a  day  off  Martha's  Vineyard  where  perhaps  m  anotlier  year  you  would 
not  get  a  strike  in  a  season. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1904  when  you  have  had  a  large  catch? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  1908  we  had  a  catch  of  7,500,000  pounds,  approxi- 
mately; in  1909,  10,000,000  pounds;  and  in  1911,  11,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  For  two  or  three  years  along  there  you  had  good 
runs. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  season,  three  of  the  years  were  above  the  average, 
but  before  that  five  years  were  below  tne  aveiage. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  there  any  other  guano  factories  either  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  adjoining  ours  that 
use  this  herring  food  fish  for  this  purpose  ?        .  , 

Mr.  Snow.  1  know  of  no  other  factories  adjoining  us  in  that  Alaskan 
t<*rTitory. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  anywhere  where  these 
s4*hool8  run  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Anywhere  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  you  know 
«>f  besides  yours  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman  (to  Dr.  Evermann) .  Doctor,  do  you  know  about 
that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  at  least  one  on  Puget  Sound,  Senator.  It 
uses  chiefly  salmon  refuse.  Of  course,  the  Killisnoo  Co.  uses  herring 
exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  plant  located  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  on  an  island  off  Bellingham,  somewhere.  I 
do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  island  just  now. 

Senator  Overman.  They  use  salmon  waste  there  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  spoken  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  and  I  think 
the  question  of  its  being  a  food  fish  ought  to  be  understood  by  the 
committee. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  the  herring  is  not 
a  practical  food  fish.  Of  course,  it  can  be  eated  if  caught  and  used  at 
once.     It  is  an  edible  fish. 

Senator  Overman.  Still,  herring  is  a  great  fish,  you  know. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  trouble  with  salting  herring  hi  Alaskan  waters 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  product.  This  pamphlet 
I  have  filod  with  the  committee  shows  that  the  president  of  our 
company  in  re])eate(l  years  that  he  has  been  there  has  experimented 
with  the  possibility  of  salting  the  herring.  There  is  something  that 
the  herring  takes  into  its  stomach  in  feeding  in  those  waters  that 
ferments  and  causes  a  deterioration  of  the  fish  very  quickly.  For 
instance,  out  of  the  total  product  of  the  fish  we  might  catch  there, 
there  is  onJy  about  20  per  cent  we  can  utilize  by  salting;  the  balance 
would  be  throA^Ti  to  waste,  except  for  the  fact  that  this  balance  could 
be  used  in  our  factory. 

In  talking  with  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  day  about  that  question 
he  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  herring  was  used  very  soon  after  it  was 
caught  it  could  be  salted.  But  the  limitations  against  the  use  of  the 
fish  in  that  way  it  seems  to  me  would  make  it  a  commercial  impossi- 
bility. We  do  put  down  a  certain  amount  of  pickled  herring.  Of 
couiNe  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  just 
how  it  is  handled.  That  is  a  detail  that  I  know  nothing  about,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  president  of  our  company. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  smoke  any  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  think  not.  PickJed  herring  we  send  out.  Whatever 
of  our  catch  we  can  pickle,  we  pickle,  but  when  we  get  a  given  catch — 
suppose  we  catch  1,000  tons  of  fish,  there  is  200  tons  of  that  we  can 
utilize  in  salting,  the  balance  we  have  to  throw  away. 

Senator  Bourne.  Unless  you  can  guano  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  unless  we  can  guano  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  vou  catch  your  fish  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  By  seining.  We  use  the  deep-sea  nets  and  we  have  the 
seines  for  shallow  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  traps? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  one  trap,  and  that  trap  is  comparatively 
recently  inaugurated.  That  trap  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
mentation as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  by  herding  that  fish 
for  a  time  and  giving  them  time  to  absorb  this  noxious  feed  we  can 
convert  into  a  food  fish.  Last  year  we  caught  quite  a  quantity  of  fish 
with  that  trap;  this  year  we  are  going  to  try  and  expenment  with  the 
question  of  making  that  fish  that  we  can  salt  and  put  away  and  market . 
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The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  trap  from  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Overman.  Dr.  Evormann,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, please:  Taking  this  100  miles,  50  miles  each  way  from  Killisnoo, 
are  there  any  banks  there,  halibut  banks,  that  are  being  fished  now  t 

Dr.  Eyermann.  Yes;  there  are  some  halibut  within  that  stretch 
of  100  miles.  Most  of  the  halibut  fishing  is  off  some  little  distance; 
more  than  50  miles. 

Senator  Bourne.  More  than  50  miles  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes.     There  is   a    plant   at  Ketchikan  which  is 

gutting  up  herring  by  cold  storage  and  selling  it  for  bait  to  the  halibut 
shing. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  suppose  they  have  to  salt  that  bait  the  same 
as  you  do  for  mackerel. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  understand  thej  treat  it  in  two  ways.  This 
Ketchikan  plant  is  simply  putting  it  up  in  cold  storage,  fresh,  in 
which  shape  it  goes  to  the  halibut  fishermen. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  salmon  canneries  are  there  in  that 
territory  within  200  miles  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  could  not  say,  within  200  miles.  The  total 
number  in  Alaska  is  about  62. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Sixty-four. 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  are  32  in  southeastern  Alaska  in  that  stretch 
of  350  miles. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  it  would  be  impracticable  to  use 
this  waste.  If  you  could  get  that  waste  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
your  factory,  would  it  be  practicable  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  if  we  could  get  enough  of  it. 

Senator  Overman.  It  seems  to  me  you  could  certainly  get  enough 
of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  suppose  if  we  got  all  of  the  offal  of  the  salmon  can- 
neries in  Alaska  we  could  run. 

Senator  Overman.  Or  even  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Overman,   i  ou  would  have  to  have  a  steamer  to  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  hours  would  it  take  to  carry  150 
miles? 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately  10  or  12  hours. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  why  do  you  say  it  is  impracticable  to  use 
it? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  sav  it  is  impracticable  because — take  the  Myers 
Cannery  that  I  referred  to,  we  would  have  to  get  a  certain  quantity 
of  offal  there;  then  we  would  have  to  go  off  20  or  30  miles  to  another 
cannery;  then  20  or  30  miles  to  another,  and  by  the  time  we  would 
have  our  steamer  loaded  we  would  have  lost  maybe  four  or  five  days. 
Of  course  we  would  take  all  of  that  stuff  at  the  factory  if  we  could  get 
the  canners  to  haul  it  to  us.  Thev  might  say  to  us,  **  You  come  and 
take  it,"  but  we  could  not  possibly  coUect  all  that  stuff  throughout 
this  great  stretch  of  water  and  then  undertake  to  work  with  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  value  of  your  output  annually? 
You  said  it  was  9,000,000  pounds  annual  average  for  10  years.  What 
Would  be  the  value  of  that  product  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  think  the  statistics  I  gave  the  committee 
furnish  that.  I  can  not  give  the  figures,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
them. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  give  us  the  earnings  on  that  $100,000 
oapital  ?     What  are  your  average  earnings  per  annmn,  net  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  been  in  the  business  since  1889.  The  Alaska 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.  was  organized  then.  It  was  successor  to  an  old 
company  that  went  broke  and  which  put  the  first  salmon  cannery  in 
AlasKa.  We  then  reorganized  that  company.  Since  1889  we  have 
had  occasional  years  of  some  surplus  and  have  put  it  back  into  the 
property;  but  the  total,  shall  I  say,  dividend  income  on  our  capitali- 
zation amounts  to  30  per  cent,  and  that  has  only  been  paid  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  30  per  cent  per  annum,  or  since  1889  ? 
You  have  only  divided  $30,000  since  1889? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  only  divided  about  $18,000,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  the  way  tliis  proposition  comes  to  mo  is 
this,  as  I  take  it:  That  you  have  $100,000  invested;  that  you  can  at 
the  utmost  only  cover  a  stretch  of  territory  100  miles  in  length;  you 
are  the  only  plant  in  that  line  of  business  in  Alaska  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  your  mind  that  by  the  operation  of  your  plant  you  are 
depleting  the  supply  of  herring  as  a  food  fish;  and  that  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  scrap  a  $100,000  investment  by  the  com- 
pany you  represent. 

Mr.  Snow.  It  would  absolutely  scrap  that  amount.  You  have 
stated  the  proposition  exactly. 

Senator  Bourne.  Dr.  Evermann,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  opera- 
tion of  this  plant  deplete  at  all  the  supply  of  food  fish,  taking  into 
consideration  the  migratory  habits  of  tne  fish  and  the  stretch  of  coast 
along  which  these  fish  are  found  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  question  by  saj-ing 
that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has.made  no  investigation  of  the  herring 
of  Alaska  which  would  justify  it  in  taking  any  definite  stand  on  that 
question.  We  do  not  know  how  many  schools  there  are;  probably 
many  more  or  less  independent  schools  of  herring  are  represented  by 
this  species  of  herring  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  that  knowledge  be  obtained  anywhere  in 
the  world  as  to  the  number  of  independent  schools  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Investigation  could  be  made  which  would  deter- 
mine, for  instance,  whether  the  migratory  habits  of  the  herring  that 
are  found  in  southeast  Alaska  take  them  to  middle  Alaska,  or  from 
Dixon  Entrance  to  the  Skagway  region,  but  we  have  not  the  data. 
If  it  is  true,  as  is  contended  by  some,  but  which  I  do  not  know  to  be 
true,  that  the  one  species  of  herring  on  the  west  coast  is  made  up  of 
many  mdependent  schools,  each  of  which  has  its  own  migration  rout^. 
and  that  migration  route  is  more  or  less  limited  in  its  extent,  then  I 
can  easily  see  that  overfishing  in  any  given  region  would  in  time 
deplete  and  might  wipe  out  these  individual  schools. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  contended  that  one 
factory  is  going  to  decrease  the  supply  at  all  in  anv  appreciable  amount 
when  you  find  these  fish  from  San  I)iego  up  to  tte  Bering  Sea.  Thiit 
is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  hardljr  think  that  the  fish  found  at  San  Diegco 
would  ever  migrate  to  Killisnoo  or  that  those  caught  at  Killisnon 
would  ever  migrate  as  far  south  as  San  Diego. 
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Senator  Bourne.  Are  they  a  different  herring? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No;  they  are  the  same  species. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  noticed  any  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  herring  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  In  the  Killisnoo  region  in  Alaska  various  individ- 
uals have  reported  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  herring  in  that  region;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  people  who 
have  made  those  statements  are  largely  interested  in  catcliing  herring 
and  utilizing  herring  in  another  way. 

Senator  Overman.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  catch  them  for  bait  for  halibut  fishermen 
chiefly. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  the  chief  use,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  you  are  connected  with  the  department 
here? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  tlxis  a  recommendation  coming  from  the 
department  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  part  of  the  salmon  bill  or  the  Alaska  fisheries 
bUl  wliich  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  and  I  suppose  it  came  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  came  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  do  they  recommend  this  provision  unless 
there  is  necessity  for  it? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  may  be  necessity  for  it.  We  do  not  know, 
as  I  have  said,  whether  excessive  fishing  in  a  certain  region  in  Alaska 
might  not  wipe  out  particular  schools  m  that  region.  Now,  if  that 
theory  be  true,  and  it  may  be,  then  excessive  fishing  within  150 
miles  of  Killisnoo  would  eventually  deplete  the  herring  in  that 
region. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  the  fishing  carried  on  there  now 
by  this  company  is  excessive  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  that  would  lead  you 
to  think  so  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  information  does  not  enable  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  or  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  in  j^our  department  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  and  can  give  us  his  judgment? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  John  N.  Cobb,  who  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  assistant  salmon  agent,  and  whose  particular 
field  has  been  southeast  Alaska,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
herrinc  fishery  is  being  depleted.  I  will  say  further  that  other  assist- 
ant salmon  agents  do  not  agree  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Have  reports  been  sent  in  to  that  effect  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  with  reports  to  the  contrary  from  others  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Cobb  had  made  reports  to  that  effect.  Many 
romplainte  have  come  to  the  bureau  from  various  places  in  southeast 
Alaska,  particularly  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  and  from  the  halibut 
fishermen,  claiming  that  they  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  bait  which 
thejr  need  in  their  halibut  fishing.  Those  complaints  are  no  doubt 
justified  to  some  extent  and  certainly  are  justified  in  their  judgment. 
\Vhether  they  are  in  error  in  their  judgment,  whether  they  have  made 
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sufficient  effort  to  secure  halibut  or  otherwise,  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Spuhn  says  he  is  perfectl^r  able  to  furnish  all  the  bait  for  halibut  the 
gentlemen  want  if  they  will  only  come  to  him. 

Senator  Bourne.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  hearing^  Exhibit  5  in  the  statement  of  the  Alaska 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  as  exhibited  by  the  actual  operation  of  the  catch 
of  this  company.  The  exhibit  is  unanswerable,  provided  they  have 
the  same  facilities  for  catching  and  fished  as  extensively  for  the  whole 
period  of  10  years. 

The  exhibit  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  5. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  December  7,  1910 

CcUchis  of  herring  of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Gtiano  Co.  at  KillisnoOf  Alaska. 

Pounds. 

1900 9,896,800 

1901 9,820,800 

1902 6,320,200 

1903 7,786,600 

1904 11,717,600 

1905 9,748,200 

1906 6,719,400 

1907 4,959,200 

1908 7,512,000 

1909 10,403,600 

1910 11,783,800 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  had  practically  the  same 
equipment  during  all  these  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  facts  here,  demonstrations,  as  against 
theories. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  purpose  to  enlarge  your  plant? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir.     We  have  not  any  money  to  enlarge  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Overman.  It  is  paying  about  10  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Snow.  Oh,  no.  We  nave  been  in  business  23  years,  since  1889, 
and  during  that  period,  while  we  have  had  some  little  surplus  we  put 
back  into  the  property,  we  have  had  to  renew  lots  of  our  property. 
We  have  to  rebuild  the  wharf  there  everv  so  often.  As  I  stated,  in 
1909  we  put  in  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  an  improved  cooking 
plant  and  improved  machinery  secured  from  the  East.  Outside  of 
that  we  have  paid  since  1889,  $22,500  to  our  stockholders,  $15,000  of 
which  was  paid  out  of  the  1911  catch. 

Touching  this  question,  I  think  probably  it  ought  to  be  noted  where 
our  operations  are.  Alaska  is  a  very  great  country  and  one  about 
which  there  can  be,  and  usually  is,  a  great  misapprehension.  Wliile 
our  own  observation  and  experience  of  the  herring  industry  is  con- 
fined to  what  we  call  southeastern  Alaska — to  a  stretch  of  countrv 
approximately  350  miles — our  understanding  is  that  the  herring  is 
found  from  Dixon  Entrance  on  the  sputh  to  Bering  Sea  on  the  north,  a 
stretch  of  water  of  3,000  miles.  We  figured  it  out  to-day  that  that 
would  bo  about  3,000  miles  of  coast.  How  much  of  the  herring  may 
be  caught  away  north  of  us  we,  of  course,  can  not  know.  We  do  not 
invade  the  waters  of  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  Sitka,  Skagway,  or  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  Ketcliikan? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  hard  to  say.     Probably  a  couple  of  hundred  miles. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  should  say  between  175  and  200  miles;  over  75 
miles  from  Juneau. 
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Mr.  Snow.  Take  the  Juneau  fisherman — when  the  Juneau  fisher- 
man says  our  catch  in  Alaska  interferes  with  his  catch,  how  can  he 
know  that  ?  How  can  he  know  the  fish  he  is  catching  ever  invade  our 
waters  and  how  can  he  know  the  fish  we  are  catching  ever  invade  his 
waters  ? 

Speaking  of  bait  for  halibut — we  are  prepared  and  do  supply  the 
haUout  with  bait.    Any  time  the  halibut  fisherman  comes  to  our 

Slant  for  bait  he  can  get  it;  that  is  fresh  bait;  I  do  not  mean  the  live 
ait.  During  the  year  1909  we  supplied  bait  to  the  haUbut  fishermen 
to  the  extent  approximately  of  800  oarrels  of  fish. 

Senator  Boubne.  Gratuitously  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Oh,  no.    We  charged  for  it. 

Senator  Overman.  That  was  for  bait  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  For  bait  purposes ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  what  is  the  habit  of  the  herring  fish  ? 
VThere  do  they  spawn  and  when  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  southern  Alaska  they  are  believed  to  spawn  in 
May  chiefly. 

Mr.  Snow.  Our  fishing  begins  approximately  June  15.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  do  any  fishing  until  after  the  spawning  season  is  over. 
From  June  15  down  to  about  October  15  we  can  catch  some  fish, 
and  our  catch,  of  course,  varies. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  catch  any  fish  during  the  spawning 
season  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  give 
some  figures  regarding  the  quantity  of  herring  used  for  bait  in  1911 
in  southeast  Alaska.  In  southeast  Alaska,  in  1911,  1,139,850  pounds 
were  used  fresh  for  bait  and  750,146  pounds  of  frozen  bait.  That 
was  all  in  southeast  Alaska.  In  the  same  year  your  company  used 
in  fertilizer  3,520,000  pounds — that  is,  manufactured  pounds — worth 
S61,600,  and  343,000  gallons  of  herring  oil,  worth  $75,460,  or  a 
total  of  $137,060  worth  of  product  in  1911. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  that  is  the  value  of  the  product? 

I>r.  tvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  gross  value. 

Senator  Overman.  If  that  is  the  gross  value,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  great  profit  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  may  answer  that  by  saying  that  no  business  in  Alaska 
ran  be  carried  on  on  any  cheap  scale.  It  is  an  expensive  business. 
Take  our  guano  and  oil,  it  is  all  marketed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our 
guano  is  of  course  a  food-producing  product;  it  increases  the  food 
supply.  That  guano  has  been  used  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  on 
the  California  orange  fields  and  sometimes  in  Asiatic  ports.  We  sell 
to  the  dealer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  distributes.  Our  oil  market 
is  limited.  Our  oil  market  is  sold  practically  to  a  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  buyer.  Whenever  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  into  the  New 
York  market  whereby,  for  instance,  we  can  send  our  guano  and  our 
oil  by  the  Panama  Canal,  possibly  we  may  hope  to  have  some  sort  of 
different  changes  and  conditions,  but  you  take  the  freight  on  guano 
and  the  freight  on  oil  from  Puget  Sound  ports  east  and  there  would 
not  be  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Your  freight  rate  to  Puget  Sound  points  is  very 
small,  is  it  not  1 
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Mr.  Snow.  Well,  we  think  it  is  a  high  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  water  transportation  both  ways,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  is  water  transportation  both  ways.  Of  course,  I 
can  not  give  you  the  rate.  There  is  practically  three  and  a  half  to 
four  months'  fishing,  and  during  that  time  we  catch  whatever  fish  we 
can  catch  and  we  manufacture  whatever  products  we  can  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  employ,  distributed  in  that  country — we  pay  out 
in  wages,  approximately,  in  that  country  $40,000  a  year.  A  large 
part  of  that  amount  goes  to  the  Indians;  part  of  it  to  skilled  laborers 
we  get  from  the  neighboring  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  labor  cost  of  getting  this  $100,000 
product  is  about  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are, the  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  we  have  the  expense  of  fuel,  which  is  a  very 
imnortant  factor  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that?  Have  you  any  idea  what 
that  would  be  for  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  fuel  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  use  now  coal.  We  used  wood  until  the  Forestry 
Service  imposed  such  conditions — stumpage  values,  and  so  on — ^that 
we  could  not  longer  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  tons  of  coal  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  You  get  your  coal  right  there,  do  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  coal  in  Alaska.  There  is 
lots  of  it  there,  but  you  can  not  get  it  out. 

Well,  now,  go  ahead,  Mr.  Snow,  and  give  any  other  objections 
you  have  to  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Snow.  As  I  say,  the  bill  as  at  present  drawn  is  utterly  confis- 
catory of  our  plant.  If  we  were  to  close  down  in  two  years  you 
might  just  as  well  say,  ** Close  down  to-morrow.''  You  might  as  just 
well  say,  ^'Shut  up;  take  what  you  can  get  in  the  way  of  salvage  out 
of  the  plant  and  quit.''  As  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  the  hemng  is 
known,  there  is  little  known  of  the  habits  of  the  herring.  There  has 
been  very  little  investigation  made  of  the  habits  of  the  herring,  and 
I  think  one  reason — the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  not  had  enough 
money  for  that  purpose. 

If  we  are  going  to  close  out,  as  I  sav,  in  two  years,  you  might  as 
well  close  us  out  now;  and  we  would  lose  tliis  $100,000  investment, 
deducting  what  we  have  already  received  in  the  way  of  dividends, 
and  we  would  lose  the  interest  on  our  money. 

My  own  views  are,  so  far  as  you  can  tell  from  the  lack  of  scientific 
investigation  touching  the  hemng,  that  it  is  a  mistake  now  to  under- 
take to  le^late  on  the  herring.  Still,  this  thing  is  coming  up  each 
year.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  go  on  and  use 
the  herring  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  using  it,  and  so  if  you 
are  going  to  legislate  on  it  we  want  time  to  recoup  for  the  many, 
many  lean  years  we  have  had  in  the  business.  The  question  is, 
What  time  snail  that  be  ? 

TTie  Chaikman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  your  profit  is 
when  you  get  out  about  11,000,000  pounds  in  a  year?  Wnat  was 
your  profit  that  year  ? 
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Senator  Boubne.  That  was  1910. 

Mr.  Snow.  1911  was  the  high  year.  I  am  guessing  as  to  the 
figures  now,  but  I  would  say  approximately  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Snow.  Approximately;  yes. 

Senator  Boubne.  Twenty-nve  per  cent  net  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Probably;  yes,  sir;  for  1911. 

Senator  Bourne.  Sio  that  if  you  had  four  years  following  that 
probably  you  would  dupUcate  vour  investment. 

Mr.  Snow.  We  would  probably  get  our  money  back. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  in  two  years  you  would  get  only  50  per 
cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  If  we  can  have  the  same  conditions. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  am  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  Of  course  the  last  year's  market  both  for  oil  and 
guano  was  a  very  good  market.  We  got  good  prices.  I  want  to  say 
now  that  as  a  rule  we  sell  our  product  in  advance  of  production. 

Senator  Bourne.  To  be  dehvered  where  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  F.  o.  b.  KilUsnoo.  Last  year  we  sold  our  product 
approximately  $37  a  ton  for  guano  and  smce  then  guano  has  gone 
down  $6  or  $7  a  ton.  The  buyer  has  lost  that  much  money.  He 
bousht  it  on  an  advancing  market  and  we  sold  on  an  advancing 
market  and  we  delivered  to  him  last  fail  or  winter  when  we  delivered 
and  he  has  the  product  now  on  his  hands.  Of  course  we  can  not 
always  rely  on  any  such  price  as  we  got  last  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  Of  course  that  question  enters  into  all  business, 
as  you  know. 

Mr.  Snow.  You  were  asking,  Senator,  the  number  of  years. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  vour  estimate  of  the  time  it  would 
take  i     What  number  of  years  do  you  desire  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  He  asks  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  ask  that  at  least  10  years  be  given  us  to  close  up  this 
business  and  to  operate  and  to  try  to  make  some  monev  out  of  the 
business,  and  I  will  say  to  the  committee  now  that  ir  I  could  be 
assured — and  I  would  rather  have  the  thing  known — that  if  I  could 
be  assured,  for  instance,  that  we  would  continue  for  a  time  of  10 
years 

Senator  Bourne.  You  would  then  scrap. 

Mr.  Snow.  Then  we  would  scrap,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  will  ask  for  no  relief  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  could  you  not  move  that  plant  up  to  one 
of  the  factories  in  my  State  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  business  is  much  more  concentrated. 

Senator  Overman.  You  say  the  largest  salmon  factory  would  not 
furnish  you  enough  waste  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  how  many  canneries  are  there  in  a  stretch 
of  100  miles  down  there  in  southeast  Alaska) 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Probably  not  more  than  15. or  18. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  stretch  of  100  miles  in  which 
15  or  18  canneries  would  be  found  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Cif AMBEBLAix.  I  should  say  there  were  half  th&t  many. 

Vt.  Etermakv.  Take  100  miles  each  wav  from  Killisiioo/ 

Scmator  Boubke.  No;  take  50  miles  each  way  from  Ejilisnoo. 

I>r.  EvEBMAXx.  There  would  not  be  that  many  then. 

The  Chaibmax.  Is  there  in  any  other  stretch  that  number?  That 
i»,  in  any  other  stretch  of  lOOmiles  would  they  be  more  thicUy  located  ? 
Could  they  locate  in  anotha-  place  where  they  could  get  oflal  from  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  canneries  ? 

Dr.  EyEBMAXX.  I  doubt  yery  much  if  any  company  could  m  into 
the  business  of  utilizing  the  scrap  and  offal  and  mafe  it  profitable. 
The  canneries  are  so  widely  separated,  and  the  material  would  haye  to 
l>e  taken  from  the  cannery  to  the  fertilizer  factory,  and  so  on,  and  the 
cost  would,  I  think,  be  prohibitiye. 

Simator  Boubxe.  As  I  understand,  you  suggest  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  that  the  word  ''fourteen"  be  stricken  out 
on  line  7,  page  14  of  the  bill,  and  the  word  ''twenty-two"  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof,  so  that  it  would  then  read:  "after  January  firat, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  be  r^arded  such  wanton  waste." 

Mr.  Sxow.  I  ask  that;  yes. 

Senator  Bourxe.  You  also  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mitU^e  the  striking  out,  in  case  the^  decline  to  adopt  that  proposed 
amendment,  on  line  3,  page  14,  beginning  with  the  words  and  the 
utilization, "  and  lines  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  so  that  the  paragraph,  sec- 
tion 9,  would  then  read : 

That  it  Hhall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy  salmon  or 
other  food  finhes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes.  That  is  the  first  suggestion,  and  the  second  sug- 
gestion is  the  time  limit. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is,  the  first  one  leaves  no  time  limit;  the 
second  amendment  fixes  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Scmator  Bourne.  It  makes  the  law  prohibitive  after  1922. 

Mr.  Snow.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I  nave  filed,  this  same  subject  is 
referred  to^  and  the  suggestion  of  some  15  years  is  mentioned,  as  I 
remember  it.  Since  that  pamphlet  was  filed,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a  c<^rtain  idea  of  conservation  gone  abroad  in  the  land  and  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  I  have 
not  Hugg(»8ted  that  10  years'  limit  without  due  consideration.  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  that,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  that;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  compelled  to 
take  a  chance  on  less  than  that. 

Tlio  Chairman.  You  think  with  that  limit  there  would  be  no  new 
plants  established  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  your  plant  ? 
Your  average  would  never  be  higher  than  1 1,000,000  pounds,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Wliatever  fish  we  can  catch,  we  are  going  to  catch. 

Senator  Overman.  Of  course. 

Senator  Bourne.  During  that  Umited  period. 

Mr.  Snow.  Sometimes  the  supply  is  greater  and  sometimes  it  is  less. 
Wo  will  go  to  a  given  fishing  ground  and  not  catch  a  fish,  and  a  few 
miles  away  we  will  catch  a  school,  and  10  or  15  farther  catch  another 
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school.  There  is  no  detenoining  as  to  exactly  where  that  fish  is  going 
to  be. 

So  far  as  enlar^ng  the  plant  is  concerned,  I  can  say  to  you  that 
there  is  no  intention  as  to  that. 

Senator  Boubne.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  a  statement 
showing  the  distribution  of  your  gross  earnings?  You  have  stated 
that  $40,000  went  to  labor.  You  do  not  know  what  amount  goes  to 
freight;  vou  do  not  know  what  amount  goes  to  fuel,  and  so  on.  To 
my  mina  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  in  your  statements.  You 
say  that  $30,000  represents  the  dividends  paid  by  your  company  in 
23  years,  and  then  you  say  that  $25  000  was  the  profit  in  one  year 

Mr.  Snow.  That  was  pretty  nearly  all  made  in  that  one  year. 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  make  something  when  you  got 
10,000.000  pounds  in  1909  and  11  000,000  in  1910? 

Mr.  Snow.  Our  first  dividend  was  4  per  cent  for  the  catch  of  1909: 
our  second  dividend  was  6  per  cent  for  the  catch  of  1910;  our  third 
dividend  was  10  per  cent  for  1911.  That  makes  20  per  cent;  and 
then  we  learned  of  the  present  pending  bill,  and  we  distributed 
another  10  per  cent,  which  we  had  intended  to  expend  for  a  steamer 
and  for  other  improvements. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  in 
their  consideration  of  the  matter  to  have  the  information  as  to  what 
distribution  you  make  in  the  way  of  purchase  of  supplies,  for  labor, 
etc.     Do  you  not  think  so,  Mr.  daairman  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  will  file  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so;  although  I  do  not  know  as  that  goes 
to  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fShing  for  herring  is  a  detriment 
to  the  fish  supply. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  think  we  have  the  best  possible  information 
on  that  in  the  statement  for  10  years.  We  have  nothing  against  that 
except  theory,  unless  the  doctor  has  some  actual  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Snow.  In  this  report  which  I  have  filed  there  is  included 
statistics  as  to  the  catch  of  herring  in  Alaska,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
Scotland,  which  it  strikes  me  Ls  m  important  factor  i^  determining 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  catch  is  causing  a  diminution 
of  the  supply.  The  kiiig  salmon  in  that  country,  for  instance,  is  the 
onlv  salmon  that  probably  feeds  on  these  herring.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  other  salmon  in  the  country,  the  pinks,  sockeye, 
and  cohoes,  all  these  go  in  there  to  spawn.  The  king  salmon  gets  in 
there  to  feed.  The  halibut  feed  on  herring.  During  the  period  of 
the  last  three  or  f om*  years,  say,  or  within  the  last  comparativel v  few 
years,  the  fishing  industry  has  been  rapidly  and  markedly  devel- 
oped, and  during  this  period  the  catch  and  pack  of  the  king  salmon 
has  increased.  The  catch  and  pack  of  halibut  is  increasing.  If  I  am 
not  ri^t,  Dr.  Evermann  will  correct  me. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snow.  All  this  while  we  have  been  catching  our  herring.  It 
seems  to  me  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  depleting  the 
supply  is  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  getting  better  aU  the  while-j-the 
saunon  catch  is  increasing  all  ttie  while.  If  we  concede  that  halibut, 
as  well  as  salmon,  feed  on  nerring,  and  the  catch  of  salmon  and  halibut 
are   increasing,  what  can  they  say  against  a  little  plant  like  ours 
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located,  as  it  is,  on  one  stretch  of  100  miles  out  of  3,500  miles  of  sea- 
coast  ?  Can  it  deplete  the  suppljr  ?  And  yet  I  say,  if  necessary,  and 
the  committee  feels  that  some  action  of  this  kind  snould  be  taken,  you 
should  allow  us  at  least  10  years  to  close  out  our  business. 

I  want  to  say  this,  too :  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington  touching  the  subject  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
the  herring  industry,  and  he  suggested  to  me  that  there  was  some  salt- 
ing or  picHing  of  the  herring  for  Japanese  trade  at  Ketchikan.  I  had 
not  understood  that  there  was  any  practical  business  of  that  kind  at 
Ketchikan.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Ketchikan  business  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  catching  of  herring  for  bait  purposes.  I  wired  for  infor- 
mation as  to  that  fact,  and  I  would  like  to  lay  this  telegram  before  the 
committee.     It  is  from  Portland  and  is  directed  to  me: 

[Night  letter.] 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  10,  191  f. 
Zera  Snow, 

Hotel  Occidental,  or  care  Senator  Bourne, 

Washington,  D,  C: 

Understand  Ketchikan  export  to  Japan  about  2,000  tons  dry-salted  herring.  Con- 
sider this  business  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  can  only  be  done  in  late  fall  or 
winter  when  herring  are  without  noxious  feed.  Believe  demand  for  pickled  her- 
ring overestimated.  Think  3,000  barrels  would  fully  supply  the  Western  States. 
Eastern  markets  not  available;  account,  high  freight  rat«.  Think  statistics  show 
that  Killisnoo  exports  more  pickled  herring  than  the  balance  of  Alaska  put  together. 

Carl  Spuhk. 

I  desire  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  scientific  investigation 
touching  the  herring  or  its  habits,  whether  they  come  into  Alaskan 
waters  to  spawn  merely,  and  having  fulfilled  the  law  of  their  creation 
die,  is  unknown.  In  fact,  there  is  no  scientific  knowledge  at  all  touch- 
ing the  herring.  Every  year  millions  of  the  fish  die  and  are  found 
floating  on  the  surface,  but  whether  this  is  due  to  natural  causes  or 
is  caused  bv  the  food  of  the  herring  is  unknown.  Any  industry 
which  involves  the  catching  of  this  fish  before  it  dies  and  convert- 
ing it  into  a  valuable  product  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged.  This  whole  subject  is  discussed  by  our  president  in  the 
pamphlet  I  have  filed,  and  nis  views  are  expressed  aftei:  30  years 
m  that  country,  and  some  degree  of  knowledge  on  his  part,  I  take  it, 
may  be  assumed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more,  Mr.  Snow? 

Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Evermann  a  question — 
taking  the  50-mile  stretch  each  way  from  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.'s 
factory,  how  many  people  reside  in  that  stretch  of  coast  of  50  miles 
each  way  from  this  factory  ?    Have  you  any  idea,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nothing  definite;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  you  give  a  guess  that  would  be  based  upon 
any  definite  knowledge  ?     Is  it  very  sparsely  settled  ? 

Air.  Chamberlain.  Very  sparsely;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  say  there  were  very  few  people  in  that 
area  except  those  there  to  put  up  herring  and  other  things;  those  sent 
there  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  Dr.  Evermann  t 
You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Snow  has  said. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  on  one  point  Mr. 
Snow  mentioned,  regarding  the  king-salmon  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ketchikan.  The  catch  of  king  salmon  in  that  vicinity  in  recent  years 
has  been  larger  than  in  earlier  years,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
until  recently  have  people  lean^ed  that  they  could  get  king  salmon  by 
trolling — by  fishing  with  hook  and  line.  Since  that  was  discovered 
there  has  developed  and  been  built  up  a  considerable  king-salmon- 
fishing  business. 

Senator  Bourne.  By  hook  and  line  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  interesting. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is.  Some  of  the  complaint  against  the  utihza- 
tion  of  herring  for  fertilizer  comes  from  this  new  king-salmon  fishing. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  just  complaint  if  it  interferes  with  the  food  supply 
of  the  king  salmon — if  the  schools  of  herring  upon  which  the  trng 
salmon  feed  are  wiped  out. 

Senator  Bourne.  For  how  long  a  period  can  they  troll  for  the  king 
salmon  with  hook  and  line  ? 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  I  understand  they  have  been  able  to  get  king 
salmon  practically  every  month  in  the  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  large  do  they  run  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  size — individual  fish  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  I  have  a  record  of  one  65  pounds. 

Mr.  Snow.  Dr.  Evermann,  have  you  any  idea  that  what  we  catch 
in  and  about  the  Bjllisnoo  country  has  ever  been  in  Ketchikan  waters  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it.  We  have  nothing 
to  show  the  migration  route. 

Mr.  Snow.  Or  that  any  herring  caught  about  Ketchikan  has  been 
in  our  waters  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  fact  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  scientific  investiga- 
tion touching  the  herring  and  its  habits  of  life  is  very  limited. 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  far  as  the  Alaskan  herring,  they  are  limited. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  am  talking  about  the  Alaskan  herring. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  department  has  really  no 
facts  upon  whicli  to  base  future  opinion  as  to  the  injury  that  may  be 
done  to  the  herring  supply  bv  thus  plant. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  largely  a  conclusion  reached  from  analogy. 

The  Chairman.  Analogy  based  on  what  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  the  shad  and  the  salmon  and  various  other 
migratory  species.  The  shad  would  be  a  good  illustration.  There 
were  at  one  time  splendid  runs  of  shad  in  the  Connecticut  River  and 
in  a  number  of  rivers  in  New  England  and  in  the  Hudson  River. 
Now  the  run  of  shad  in  those  streams  is  practically  nil,  and  yet 
it  is  the  same  species  found  on  the  lower  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  supply  is  once 
exhausted  they  do  not  replace. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  can  easily  see  how  that  would  be  true.  Take 
the  shad  of  the  Atlantic  coast — if  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
individual  schools  of  shad  and  one  of  these  schools  runs  into  the 
Connecticut  River  or  lays  its  eggs  there,  propagates  there,  and  the 
shad  after  hatching  as  a  result  come  out  of  that  river  to  the  ocean 
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and  then  go  back  to  the  stream,  you  can  see  that  overfishing  in  the 
Connecticut  River  would  affect  the  shad  in  that  stream. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  would  be  true  in  a  river  where  there  can 
be  overfishing;  but  would  it  be  the  case  on  the  Alaskan  coast? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  be  easier  to  exterminate  the  shad  on  a 
particular  portion  of  the  coast  or  in  a  particular  stream  than  to 
exterminate  the  herring  in  that  particular  region. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion  of  10  years? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  be  right.  If  the  fish- 
ing for  herring  in  that  region  should  be  carried  on  so  assiduously  as  to 
deplete  the  scnools,  that  depletion  could  be  brought  about  in  a  shorter 
period  than  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  could  be  done. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  would  be  too  late  then  to  lock  the  doors.  I 
should  say  this:  That  a  shorter  period  than  that,  some  time  before 
1922,  if  agreed  upon,  would  probably  be  agreed  upon  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure. 

Mr.  Snow.  Without  any  assurance  of  fact  that  that  shorter  period 
is  an  absolute  necessity.     That  is  effective,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  could  not  say — I  would  not  say  that  it  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  simply  a  theory. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  the  situation  as  far  as  it 
can  be  shown.  Unless  the  doctor  has  some  other  suggestion  to  make 
or  Mr.  Snow  has  something  more  to  offer,  we  will  adjourn. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  understand  the  committee  desires  a  statement  from 
me  as  to  the  disposition  of  our  funds.     I  will  send  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  anything  further  occurs  to  you,  Mr.  Snow,  that 
you  would  like  to  put  into  the  record,  just  send  tnat  too. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  may  desire  to  cut  down  this  pamphlet  and  boil  it 
down  with  certain  facts.     If  I  do  I  shall  send  that  at  that  time  also. 

Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned. 


FBIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building ^  ^VashingUm,  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared:  Hon.  Walter  E.  Clark,  governor  of  Alaska:  Mr. 
John  Syaney  Webb,  Mr.  A.  E.  Browne,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moser,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Dorr. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  WALTEB  E.  CLABK,  OOVEfilTOB  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  you  may  proceed  and  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions you  have  to  make  in  reference  to  Senate  bill  5856. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee very  long. 

My  purpose  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this  bill  has 
been  to  make  a  rather  general  statement  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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committee,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  general  urgencj  of  some 
legislation  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Alaska. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  has  been  very  recently  a  large  increase  in 
the  output  of  canned  salmon^  and  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  still 
lai^er  increase  in  the  near  future,  emphasizes,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
need  for  some  further  measures  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  industry; 
for  the  conservation  of  this  great  natural  resource  of  Alaska.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  inisap])lied  conservation  in  Alaska,  and  the 
word  is  not  altogether  very  popular  in  the  Territory,  but  when  I 
see  so  rich  and  v^uable  a  resource  as  the  fisheries  threatened  to  some 
extent,  greater  or  lesser,  by  overfishing  and  by  the  lack  of  certain 
necessary  restrictive  measures  I  come  pretty  near  being  an  extreme 
conservationist  myself  so  far  as  this  one  thing  is  concerned. 

I  am  aware  of  tte  fact  that  some  of  my  friends  among  the  packers — 
and  many  of  them  are  my  personal  friends — have  thought  tiiat  I  was 
very  unwise  in  recommending  legislation  of  this  character;  at  least 
legislation  that  goes  so  far  as  this  does.  My  answer  would  be  that  I 
believe,  while  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us,  of  everyone  connected  with 
the  Government  or  Congress,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people, 
it  is  my  desire  that  this  industry  shall  be  perpetuated  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  it;  and  I  believe  that  when 
I  talk  of  conservmg  the  supply  of  fish  my  motive  ought  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  packers  as  a  very  friendly  one,  and  really  in  their 
interests  as  well  as  that  of  the  people,  in  tne  long  run. 

The  output  of  canned  salmon  m  Alaska  for  the  year  1911  was 
2,843,894  cases.  That  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  output  for 
1910,  when  the  total  number  of  cases  was  2,438,777.  The  value  of 
the  1911  pack  I  have  not  here.  The  value  of  the  pack  in  1910  is 
supposed  to  have  been  $11,086,322. 

Tne  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  data  you  are  giving  us  now, 
Governor  ? 

Gov.  Clakk.  This  data  in  both  cases  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

On  account  of  the  very  much  higher  prices,  on  the  average,  that 
were  received  for  the  pacK  of  191 1,  as  compared  with  the  pack  of  1910, 
the  gross  value  of  the  pack  was  considerably  greater,  reacning,  I  think, 
between  $14,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  The  last  two  or  three  years 
have  been  very  prosperous  ones  for  a  majority  of  the  salmon  packers. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  high  prices  and  by  good  runs  of  fish 
in  most  of  the  streams.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  prospect  is 
that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  new  canneries  in  Alaska  this  year. 

I  have  here  a  newspaper  statement  in  regard  to  the  prospective  new 
canneries,  which  some  weeks  ago  was  published  in  the  press  in  Alaska 
and  I  think  some  papers  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  32 
new  canneries  for  Alaska  were  contemplated  in  1912.  Very  likely  all 
of  those  will  not  materialize  this  year.  I  do  not  know.  The  story 
which  is  published,  however,  is  very  circumstantial,  going  so  far  as  to 
give  the  names  of  the  persons  or  companies  interested  in  each  case  and 
m  several  cases  giving  the  proposed  capacity  of  the  plant  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

The  Chairmak.  Would  you  like  to  put  that  statement  into  the 
record? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
details  and  then  I  would  like  to  have  the  whole  thing  put  into  the 
record. 
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According  to  this  statement,  30  new  stationary  canneries  are  to  be 
established  this  year  and  two  floating  canneries,  having  on  the  aver- 
age a  capacity  of  something  like  48,000  cases  each.  The  output  of 
canned  salmon  would  be  thereby  increased  in  1912  by  1,550,000  cases. 
That  is  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  output  of 
1911. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

NEW  CANNERIES   FOR  ALASKA  THIS   YEAR. 

{Special  to  Daily  Alaskan.] 

Seattle,  February  20. 

With  no  fewer  than  30  new  salmon  canneries  and  2  new  floating  canneries  to  be 
built  and  operated  in  Alaska  this  season,  no  such  activity  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
salmon  business.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  new  canneries  in  Alaska  alone 
which  will  have  an  output  of  no  less  than  1,550,000  cases  of  fish,  or  as  much  as  was 
packed  on  Puget  Sound  last  season,  the  biggest  pack  ever  known. 

Should  the  new  plants  put  up  as  much  fish  as  planned,  the  Alaska  pack  of  canned 
salmon  this  year  will  be  increased  about  one-third. 

The  32  plants,  most  of  which  are  now  purchasing  supplies  and  outfits  in  Seattle, 
will  mean  the  expenditure  during  the  next  three  months  of  at  least  $2,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  investments  that  will  be  made  by  100  or  more  purse  seiners  and  fisher- 
men for  outfits  and  season's  supplies. 

Cannery  men  declare  that  if  10  of  the  plants  proposed  are  actually  built  and  put  up 
a  full  pacK,  the  increased  output  will  onset  the  shortage  almost  certain  to  develop  on 
Puget  Sound  this  season,  when  fish  of  all  kinds  run  in  limited  numbers. 

Among  the  plants  proposed  for  Alaska  this  year  are  the  following: 

H.  Bell  Irving  interests,  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  plan  to  put  up  a  new 
cannery  at  Port  Graham. 

The  Alaska  Coast  Fish  Co.,  organized  by  Portland  men,  will  erect  a  cannery  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

Aberdeen  men  have  organized  the  Seabeach  Packing  Co.  and  intend  to  put  up  a 
cannery  on  Controller  Bay. 

P.  L.  Hunt  has  organized  the  Kuiu  Island  Packing  Co.  to  build  a  cannery  on  Euiu 
Island.    The  cannery  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  to  50,000  cases. 

The  Admiralty  Trading  Co.  has  been  organized  to  build  and  operate  a  cannery  on 
Admiralty  Inlet,  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

A.  W.  Thomas  and  others,  now  interested  at  Ketchikan,  contemplate  operating 
a  salmon  cannery  at  the  same  point  this  season. 

Munley  &  Morehouse,  of  Portland,  are  planning  a  cannery  in  southeastern  Alaska 

The  Welding  &  Independent  Fisheries  Co.  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  barge  W.  II.  Smith  into  a  floating  cannery. 

George  Irving  is  manager  of  a  cannery  company  now  putting  in  a  plant  at  Karhlecn, 
southea'^tern  Alaska. 

The  Hoonah  Packing  Co.  is  erecting  a  cannery  at  Hoonah,  also  in  southeatem 
Alaska. 

Gorman  &  Co.  and  O.  P.  Brown  have  organized  the  Port  Heiden  Packing  Co.,  and 
will  erect  a  cannery  at  Port  Heiden,  Bristol  Bay. 

Herbert  Hume  is  buying  machinery  for  a  cannery  plant  to  be  built  at  some  point 
in  southeastern  Alaska. 

E.  Weise  and  others  will  build  a  plant  near  Ketchikan. 

The  Lindenberg  Packing  Co.,  which  has  one  cannery  at  Rie  Point,  plans  to  erect 
another,  bringing  their  output  up  to  150,000  cases. 

The  Point  Warde  Packing  Co.,  of  which  W.  R.  Grant  is  manager,  will  build  a  can- 
nery at  Baranoff  Island,  and  expects  to  pack  from  40,000  to  50,000  cases. 

The  Pure  Food  Fish  Co.  will  build  a  cannery  at  Ketchikan. 

The  Straits  Fisheries  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is  outfitting  a  floating  cannery  to  be  operated 
in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  of  Chicago,  propose  to  erect  two  canneries,  one  at  Nelson's 
Lagoon  and  one  at  Kenai. 

C.  A.  Burkhardt  and  others  connected  with  the  Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  are 
planning  to  build  a  cannery  on  Moira  Island. 

P.  D.  Blodgott,  of  Kodiak,  and  J.  M.  Blinn,  of  Auburn,  and  others  have  organized 
the  Kodiak  Fisheries  Co.,  to  build  a  50,000-case  plant  at  Kodiak. 

The  Pacific  Sea  Products  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is  putting  in  a  cannery  at  Nakat  Poiqt. 
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The  Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.  contemplates  erecting  two,  and  possibly  three, 
new  canneries  in  Alaska. 

Max  Johnson  and  others,  of  Olympia,  are  having  plans  drawn  for  a  cannery  to  be 
built  at  Karta  Bay. 

March  dc  Olevison,  of  Portland,  contemplate  putting  up  a  plant  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

I  am  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  we  have  not  any 
waters  in  the  United  States,  in  Alaska,  or  ekewhere  that  can  stand 
the  drain  of  such  additional  fishing,  provided  we  proceed  under  the 

E resent  law  and  the  present  restrictions.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we 
ave  salmon  cannenes  enough  in  Alaska  now,  unless  possibly  a  few 
more  could  be  established  in  selected  locaUties. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  now  ? 

Gov.  Clakk.  Perhaps  some  gentleman  present  can  give  that  accu- 
rately. There  were  52  canneries  in  1910.  Informally  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Cobb,  the  assistant  agent  for  Alaskan  fisheries,  that  13  new 
canneries  were  established  last  year.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would 
bring  the  present  number,  not  counting  those  that  may  have  been 
established  this  spring,  up  to  65.  In  1910,  23  of  these  were  in  south- 
east Alaska,  and  8  or  9  of  the  13  established  last  year  were  estabUshed 
in  southeast  Alaska. 

I  am  so  strongly  of  the  belief  that  the  estabhshment  of  this  large 
number  of  additional  canneries  under  the  present  law  would  result 
in  serious  overfishing  that  I  regarded  it  essential,  if  found  possible 
or  feasible,  last  year  to  pass  a  certain  restrictive  measure  that  wa^  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  was  that  hereafter  no  fur- 
ther canneries  should  be  established  and  the  capacity  of  no  present 
cannery  should  be  enlarged  or  extended  without  the  permission  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  each  case;  apphcation  for 
a  license  or  permit  to  include  a  statement  of  the  capital  to  be  invested, 
the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  the  location  of  the  plant. 

I  can  appreciate  readily^  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion as  to  the  legalit}^  of  the  proposed  measure  within  constitutional 
limits.  I  regret  it  if  it  is  not  possible,  under  the  law  or  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  enact  such  a  provision. 

Such  a  provision  is  in  successful  operation  in  British  Columbia, 
and  packers  who  are  operating  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Alaska — 
at  least  two  of  them — have  informed  me  that  the  plan  works  very 
w^ell  in  British  Columbia  waters  and  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us. 
The  obvious  objection  to  it,  or  rather  the  objection  which  has  most 
frequently  been  urged,  is  that  this  would  tend  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
salmon  packers  who  are  already  established  in  Alaska,  and  that  it 
would  not  give  anybody  else  a  chance.  Of  course,  the  great  advan- 
tage and  the  onlj^  advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  would  prevent 
overfishing,  especially  in  certain  localities  where  too  many  canneries 
are  likely  to  be  crowded  into  a  small  area. 

If  a  fatal  objection  is  found  to  that  plan  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  other  means  or 
not.  I  hope  so.  Because  if  half  of  these  contemplated  new  can- 
neries reported  in  tliis  newspaper  article  should  be  establislied  in 
Alaska,  unless  they  are  distributed  witli  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  possible  evils  of  overfishing  in 
certain  localities,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  be  catching 
too  many  fish  and  that  the  supply  of  fish  could  not  stand  the  drain 
that  would  be  made  upon  those  waters. 
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There  are  two  or  three  provisions  of  this  pending  bill  which  stand 
out  above  all  others  in  relative  importance.  The  provision  which  is 
perhaps  of  greatest  importance  ordinarily  is  the  limitation  upon 
the  capacity  or  eflFectiveness  of  fish  trai)s.  It  is  proposed  by  this 
measure  to  abolish  what  is  known  as  the  jigger  on  fish  traps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  section  4,  at  the  top  of  page  9,  of  the  bill. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  will  read  it. 

No  lead  or  pound  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent  or  recurved  end  or  '* jigger" 
directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  many  things  connected  with  the  business  of 
fishing  and  salmon  canning  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
intimately  or  know  any  more  about  than  tne  ordinary  citizen  or 
resident  of  Alaska  who  is  not  actually  engaged  in  fishing*  but  it  is 
represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  is  not  deniea,  that  the 
so-called  jigger  renders  the  fish  trap  a  great  deal  more  effective  than 
it  would  be  without  it.  It  does  not  give  the  salmon  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  get  up  the  stream. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  describe  a  fish  trap  so  it  would 
appear  in  the  record.  Governor,  as  definitely  as  you  can,  so  that  the 

Eerson  who  has  never  seen  one  can  get  some  idea  of  what  it  is  and 
ow  it  works. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  could  best  be  done  hj  a  diagram,  but  perhaps  I 
can  give  a  description.  A  better  description  no  doubt  coula  be  given 
by  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  wnen  they  are  heard. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  just  let  it  go  until  then.  However, 
describe  it  in  general  terms,  if  you  desire. 

Gov.  Clark.  A  fish  trap  is  established  by  a  series  of  piling  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  snore  with  a  barrier  reaching  to  the  shore. 
The  position  of  the  fish  trap  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the  stream 
is  fixed  by  law  and  regulation  at  the  present  time.  The  jigger  is  a 
series  of  piling,  usually  curved,  at  one  corner  or  on  the  side  of  the  fish 
trap,  so  that  fish  approaching  the  trap  diagonally  which  would  escape 
and  get  by  the  corner  of  the  trap  and  up  the  stream  where  they  would 
spawn  are  stopped  in  a  great  many  cases  by  this  projection  or  jigger 
which  projects  from  the  corner. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  something  like  a  hook,  is  it  not  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes,  it  is  something  like  a  hook.  The  fact  is  that 
this  curve  tends  to  cause  the  fish  to  swing  around  inward  towards  the 
trap.  Of  course,  the  run  of  these  fish  is  sometimes  very  large  and 
the  water  is  literaUv  filled  with  them  and  the  fish  get  into  a  whirl  and 
by  the  time  they  have  gone  around  half  a  dozen  times  they  are  a 
great  deal  more  likely  to  be  caught  if  a  jigger  is  on  the  trap  than 
thev  are  to  go  around  the  end  of  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  the  jigger  were  not  there  the  fish  would 

Eass  around  the  corner  and  get  away,  while  the  jigger  forces  them 
ack  into  the  course  which  they  have  originally  taken  and  thus  into 
the  trap.     If  a  fish  misses  the  opening  once,  it  is  apt  to  be  thrown 
around  the  same  course  and  caught  in  the  trap  ? 
Gov.  Clark.  Precisely. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  say  how  much  more  effective  the  fish  trap  is 
with  tlie  jigger  on  it  than  without  the  jigger.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
broadly  as  about  50  per  cent  more  effective.  That  I  do  not  give  as 
an  arbitrarv  estimate  of  the  added  effectiveness:  but  I  know  that 
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a  fisli  trap  is  vastly  more  eflFective  with  the  jigger  on  than  without 
the  li^er. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  about  fish  traps.  In  times  past 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  tne  advisabiUty  of 
abolishing  traps  altogether.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  it;  I  do  not  befieve 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  any  sympathy  for  the  agitation  in  favor 
of  aboUshing  these  traps.  I  do  believe  that  this  provision  that  the 
jigger  shall  oe  done  away  \^dth  is  very  wise,  because  it  simply  gives 
a  comparatively  few  fish,  which  otherwise  would  miss  the  comer  of 
the  trap  if  the  jigger  were  not  there,  an  opportunity  to  get  up  the 
stream  and  propagate  the  species  by  spawning. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  jiggers  generally  used  on  traps? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  their  use  is  pretty  general.  I  can  not  say  as 
to  just  what  extent. 

Mr.  MosHER.  They  are  used  on  all  traps.  Practically  all  the  fishing 
in  Puget  Sound  is  done  with  traps  that  have  jiggers.  You  are  right 
in  calBng  it  a  hook,  too.  That  term  can  well  be  appUed  to  what  is 
termed  tne  jigger.  The  jigger  is  really  an  appendage  of  the  pot.  The 
liook  is  at  the  end  of  the  lead.  They  have  tried  to  aboUsh  the  jigger 
for  a  number  of  years  on  Puget  Sound,  but  have  never  succeeded. 

Gov.  Clark,  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  other 
methods  of  taking  salmon  without  the  use  of  a  fish  trap.  Very 
^renerally  throughout  the  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  districts  in 
Alaska  purse  seines  instead  of  traps  are  used. 

Speaking  of  the  complaints  against  the  use  of  fish  traps  I  would  say 
that  I  have  heard  more  complaints  from  Indians,  natives  of  Alaska, 
than  anybody  else  in  regard  to  this  method  of  fishing.  I  merely  men- 
tion this  as  a  fact  and  without  comment. 

The  Indians  complain  of  the  fish  traps  because  where  seines  are  used 
instead  of  traps  Indians  are  more  largely  employed,  and  they  are  not 
employed  as  extensively  in  connection  with  traps  as  with  the  use  of 
-^eines.  The  use  of  the  purse  seine  in  the  Wrangell  and  Ketchikan 
di-^tricts  is  very  prevalent.  One  cannery — the  Slyers  cannery — at 
Sitkoh  Bay,  off  Chatham  Strait,  paid  in  wages  to  Indians  last  year 
about  $30,000.  Indians  were  employed  in  connection  with  purse 
seines,  that  cannery  having  no  traps.  Of  course,  from  the  standpoint 
uf  the  residents  and  the  people  of  Alaska,  I  think  they  would  like  to 
>oe  purse  seines  used.  Labor  is  employed;  the  kind  of  labor  that 
spends  its  money  in  Alaska.  I  think  for  that  reason  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  should  be  encouraged,  at  least  where  it  is  being  used,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  where  we  have  a  purse  seine  we  do  not 
fiave  a  trap,  and  under  the  present  law  a  trap  with  a  jigger  on  it.  I 
think  this  tax  on  purse  seines  provided  by  tlie  bill  shoiud  either  be 
greatly  reduced  or  should  be  struck  out  altogether.  The  tax  on  purse 
seines  as  proposed  by  the  bill  is  30  cents  a  fathom.  Purse  seines  are 
all  the  way  from  200  fathoms  up,  so  that  it  \\dll  be  seen  that  this  tax, 
r'»nsidering  the  effectiveness  of  the  purse  seine  as  compared  with  the 
traps,  is  very  high  indeed.  Take  a  purse  seine  200  fathoms  long, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  large  one,  and  a  tax  of  30  cents  a  fathom 
would  be  $60. 

The  Xax  which  we  propose  on  fish  traps,  which  are  infinitely  more 
^'llective,  is  only  $100  a  year. 

For  the  reason  that  I  believe  on  general  principles  the  use  of  the 
purse  seine  should  be  encouraged;  for  the  further  reason  that  the  use 
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of  the  purse  seine  gives  employment  to  a  great  many  Indians,  natives 
of  Alaska,  who  need  the  work  and  who  spend  their  money  in  Alaska, 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  that  tax  very  greatly  reduced,  indeed,  if  not 
struck  out  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  tax  is  now  on  purse  seines  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  beheve  there  is  no  tax. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  tax  at  all  1 

Gov.  Clark.  There  is  no  tax  on  any  gear,  Senator. 

I  want  to  go  still  further  and  say  that  I  think — there  is  abundant 
precedent  for  it;  it  is  done  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  Puget 
oound — we  should  approach  the  subject  of  taxing  fishmg  gear  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  and  with  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  packers  and  for  the  interests  of  labor  in 
Alaska. 

The  tax  on  fish  traps,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  rather  a  different  classi- 
fication than  the  proposed  tax  on  seines  and  minor  gear.  A  fish  trap 
is  an  essential  in  very  large  part  to  a  fish-packing  plant  in  Alaska. 
You  might  compare  it  to  a  factory.  You  might  compare  it  in  impor- 
tance at  least  to  the  sawmill,  which  is  frequently  connected  with  the 
cannery,  and  the  sawmill  as  such  is  taxed.  That  is,  it  pays  a  license 
fee.  But  I  think  the  Government  might  afford  to  be  very  reasonable 
in  regard  to  taxes  on  minor  gear  used  in  the  fisheries,  especially  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  in  regard  to  the  tax  on  purse  seines. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  the  average  cost  is  of 
putting  in  a  trap  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  can  not;  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  no 
doubt  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Moser,  I  am  sure,  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Moser.  On  Puget  Sound  it  costs  from  $5,000  to  $9,000  to  put 
in  a  trap. 

The  (chairman.  How  often  do  these  traps  have  to  be  replaced  1 

Mr.  Moser.  The  web,  if  well  cared  for,  will  last  about  three  years. 
We  are  now  using  a  large  quantity  of  wire  netting  in  the  leads  which 
at  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  is  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  put  in  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  put  in  every  vear. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  piling  last  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  piling  is  changed  according  to  its  condition  and 
service.  The  first  year  it  is  put  into  the  pots,  the  second  or  third 
year  it  goes  in  the  leads,  so  that  it  is  used  about  four  or  five  years. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  might  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  provisions  regarding  taxes,  the  tax  on  the  finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  this  bill. 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  take  up  these 
provisions  in  the  order  of  importance,  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
first. 

Always  since  we  have  had  fish  taxes  in  Alaska  the  tax  on  canned 
salmon  has  been  uniformly  4  cents  per  case  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  case,  w^hich,  or  course,  varies  greatly.  This  year  I  believe 
the  value  of  red  salmon  has  reached  a  price  as  high  as  $7.25,  or  approx- 
imately that.  The  lowest  grade  of  salmon  sold  I  think  has  been  over 
$4  a  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  just  describe  a  case  of  salmon 
at  this  point. 
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Gov.  Clabk.  a  case  of  salmon  is  48  one-pound  cans. 

I  think  the  total  taxes  on  the*1911  pack  amounted  to  $113,755.76, 
Under  the  rates  proposed  by  this  bill,  which  reaches  as  high  as  11 
cents,  I  have  not  amved  at  any  accurate  figures;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  gross  amount  would  be  increased  to  at  least  $175,000,  prob- 
ably even  more  than  that.  That  is,  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
investment — on  an  investment  of  upwards  of  $21,000,000.  I  am  not 
positive  that  that  statement  in  regard  to  the  investment  includes 
several  canneries  which  were  established  last  year.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  probablv  that  the  canneries  established  in  Alaska  last  year 
brought  the  total  invested  capital  up  to  something  over  $22,000,000. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  mto  a  discussion  of  these  taxes  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  I  do  think  that  a  tax  of  $113,000  on  a  product 
valued  in  round  numbers  at  $14,000,000,  with  a  property  invest- 
ment of  $22,000,000,  is  relatively  small. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  that  this  industry  could 
well  afford  to  pay  taxes  at  least  75  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  taxes  could  reasonably  be 
advanced  to  almost  double  what  they  are  now. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  figures  are  adjusted  with  a 
nicety  in  this  bill.  I  think  they  afford  a  legitimate  cause  of  discus- 
sion and  that  the  packers  should  be  very  fully  heard  on  the  subject, 
with  every  encouragement  to  submit  the  most  exhaustive  statements 
in  regard  to  their  mvestment,  their  fixed  charges,  their  pay  rolls, 
the  cost  of  production  of  these  fish,  and  everything  that  enters  into 
this  industry. 

It  is  in  my  mind  that  these  taxes  in  certain  cases,  as  expressed  in 
the  biU,  may  be  subject  to  some  modification  after  these  hearings 
are  held;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  and  surprised  if  it 
is  found  possible  to  show  that  there  should  not  be  an  increase  in  the 
gross  amount  of  taxes,  running  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  what  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  variation  in  the  tax  on  the  different  kinds  of  salmon  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Well,  we  know  that  the  pack  this  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  salmon,  ran  all  the  way  from  $4.25  to  $7.20  a 
case.  That  is  very  unscientific  taxation '  upon  fish  that  vary  so 
widely  in  value.  At  this  time  they  are  taxed  a  flat  rate  of  4  cents 
without  any  reference  to  value.  Therefore,  generally  speaking,  I 
suppose  that  the  tax  as  between  red  fish  and  the  inferior  grades 
should  vary  according  to  the  market  value.  That  is  to  say,  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 

The  next  question  to  consider,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
committee's  attention  briefly,  is  the  matter  of  rebates  on  private 
salmon  hatcheries.  Under  the  present  law  each  cannery  man  or 
other  private  person  who  runs  fish  hatcheries,  or  person  engaged  in 
.packing  salmon,  running  private  fish  hatcheries  at  his  own  expense,  is 
piven  a  remission  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ivy  Hberated. 

At  the  present  time  the  tax  on  10  cases  of  canned  salmon  is  remitted 
for  everv  thousand  fry  liberated — red  fish  in  all  cases. 

And  before  I  proceed  further  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  serious  defect  in  this  bill,  which  I  think 
must  be  due  to  an  oversight  when  it  was  drawn  up.  It  is  provided 
that  the  tax  on  red  salmon  shall  be  11  cents  a  case  instead  of  4, 
and  the  provision  that  taxes  shall  be  remitted  on  10  cases  of  fish 
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for  every  thousand  fry  remains,  so  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its 
present  form  we  would  be  giving  the  proprietors  of  private  hatch- 
eries $1.10  for  every  thousand  fry  they  liberate;  wnereas  we  are 
now  giving  them  40  cents 

Mr.  MosER.  If  vou  will  look  at  the  top  of  page  8,  beginning  with 
section  2,  you  will  see  that  that  has  been  changed. 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes;  I  see  that  that  has  been  changed.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  that  has  been  done.  When  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  first  it  was  before  the  bill  was  printed.  Evidently  it  was 
changed  before  the  bill  was  later  introduced  and  printed.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  that  has  been  done;  but  as  the  original  draft  was 
made  this  obvious  discrepancy  appeared.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  was  done,  I  beg  to  interject  here,  without  our 
knowledge  and  before  the  Alaska  packers  had  a  copy  of  this  bill. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  do  not  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Browne  savs  is  true. 
I  thought  it  an  inaccuracy;  but  it  has  been  corrected,  and  I  did  not 
know  tliat  it  had  been  corrected. 

I  have  always  condemned  the  practice  of  granting  rebates  of  taxes 
to  encourage  private  salmon  hatcheries.  I  believe  m  hatcheries,  but 
I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Government  to  control  the 
hatcheries  and  run  them  as  is  done  nearly  everywhere  else  in  the 
country. 

Tlie  Senate  has  very  recently  passed  a  considerable  number  of  bills 
for  fish-cultural  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
Government  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  an  ordinary  economical  measure,  should  collect  its  taxas 
and  run  its  own  hatcneries.  One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  this  is  that 
under  the  present  system  the  Government,  as  a  practical  matter, 
can  not  give  proper  supervision  to  the  private  salmon  hatcheries. 
A  good  many  times,  when  reckless  statements  have  been  made  in  this 
country  or  in  Alaska,  very  often  for  political  purposes,  that  the 
present  proprietors  of  private  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska  were 
robbing  tlie  Government  and  robbing  the  people,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  condemn  those  statements. 

I  have  never  received  affirmative  evidence  that  these  hatcheries 
were  not  being  run  in  good  faith  and  with  perfect  honesty.  There  is 
a  penalty  for  false  statements  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hatch- 
eries or  the  managers  of  the  hatcheries  before  tlie  clerk  of  the  court. 
False  statements  are  punishable  as  perjury  is  punishable,  and  I  have 
no  idea  nor  belief  that  there  has  ever  been  any  dishonesty;  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  being 
run  honestly — for  me  to  demonstrate  it — as  it  would  be  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  not  being  run  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  that  the  Government  should  not 
pay  its  money  for  the  rendition  of  services  which  it  is  not  prepared 
to  chock  up  and  to  measure  from  time  to  time. 

We  know  that  in  the  case  of  a  Government  hatchery  it  is  possible 
for  the  (iovernment  to  know  just  w^hat  it  is  getting  for  its  money, 
and  on  the  w^hole  I  think  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  tfie 
Government  can  not  run  a  hatchery  as  economically  as  a  private 
company. 

The  Chairman.  The  proof  as  to  the  number  of  fry  liberated  con- 
sists in  what  ? 
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Gov.  Clark.  It  consists  in  a  formal  statement  made  by  the  hatchery 
company  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  way  of  verifying  it,  is  there  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  could  be  verified  if  the  Government  were  to  have 
an  inspector  at  the  station  all  the  time. 

Mr.  AlosER.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  that,  do  they  not,  Gov- 
ernor, at  various  times,  so  as  to  check  the  matter  up  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  should  have  proceeded  to  say  that  from  time  to 
time  Government  inspectors  visit  hatcheries,  but  not  nearly  as  often 
as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  inspection. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  fir  is  liberated  when  the  navigator  is  not 
there  is  there  any  way  by  which  he  can  determine  how  many  fry  w^ere 
liberated  other  than  the  statement  made  by  the  hatchery  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  suppose  a  man  could  conduct  an  investigation  and 
examination  of  their  employees,  and  so  on,  but  I  hardlv  think  that 
that  is  to  be  expected,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  expensive 
to  have  a  close,  constant  supervision  of  the  hatcheries — more  expen- 
sive than  the  object  warrants. 

If  we  were  to  have  an  inspector  at  each  of  these  hatcheries,  keeping 
him  there  aU  the  time,  we  certainly  would  be  paying  a  large  price  for 
the  liberation  of  fry  as  compared  with  what  the  Government  could  do 
it  for  itself,  in  my  opinion. 

Tlie  Chairman.  IIow  many  Government  hatcheries  have  we  in 
Alaska  now  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  We  have  two  Government  hatcheries  and  these  are 
five  private  hatcheries. 

Mr.  MosES.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  of  the  two  hatcheries  oper- 
ated by  the  companfr  I  represent,  one  is  the  largest  in  the  world  witli 
a  capacity  of  110,000,000  eggs,  far  in  excess  and  double  the  capacity 
of  any  Government  hatchery.  It  is  absolutely  honestly  conducted  in 
every  particular,  and  we  have  expressions  from  representatives  of  the 
Fish  Commission  who  lived  at  tnese  hatcheries  several  months  at  a 
time  of  unqualified  approval.  We  have  had  professors  of  the  various 
branches  of  zoological  sciences  visit  our  hatcheries  and  carry  on  their 
investigations.  We  have  always  invited  them  to  come,  and  they  have 
always  approved  our  methods  and  conditions.  So  far  as  successful 
fish  culture  is  concerned  I  am  quite  sure  our  work  is  equal,  if  not 
superior  to,  the  Government  hatcheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  The  hatchery  which  Capt.  Moser  speaks  of,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  often  heard  well  spoken  of.  I  have  never  been 
there,  but  I  know  the  superintendent  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  in  the  Naha  River  system.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  in  the  interior  back  from  Loring.  W  e  were  very  desirious  that 
the  Government  should  locate  their  hatcheries  in  western  Alaska  and 
not  near  ours,  but  one  of  the  Government  hatcheries  is  located  about 
18  miles  from  one  of  our  hatcheries  much  against  our  wishes. 

There  is  pending  now  in  Congress  a  bill  to  have  a  salmon  hatchery 
established  on  Bristol  Bay.  \\  e  have  been  paying  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  for  the  last  five  years  to  carry  on  investigations  there. 
Every  year  there  has  been  promised  the  location  of  a  Government 
hatchery  in  this  locality.  This  present  bill  simply  abolishes  the 
private  hatcheries  which  are  puttmg  fry  into  the  water  and  makes 
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no  recompense  to  the  hatchery  owners  who  have  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  on  the  property.     They  are  simply  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  abolish  them.  You  simply  have  to 
maintain  them  at  your  own  expense. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  costs  us  from  36  to  42  cents  a  thousand  for  fry  when 
we  liberate  them.  The  expense  of  running  one  of  these  hatcheries 
runs  from  about  $15,000  to  $18,000  a  year.  However,  these  things  I 
hope  to  explain  in  detail  later  on.  I  have  drawings  and  blue  pruits 
and  all  data  with  me  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Gov.  Clark.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  production  per 
thousand  fry  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  about  40  cents  per  thousand. 

Gov.  Clark.  Does  that  include  the  mterest  on  your  investment, 
depreciation,  or  an3rthing  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  it  is  just  the  running  expenses. 

Gov.  Clark.  Statements  have  frequently  been  made  to  me  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  companies  that  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents  these  hatcheries  are  not  profitable. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  not  at  all. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  should  think  in  that  case  the  companies  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  that  burden. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company  with  which  I  am  associated  operated 
hatcheries  long  before  the  Government  gave  the  subject  any  attention. 
We  beheved  that  it  was  due  to  the  industry  to  put  back  into  the  water 
an  equivalent  of  what  was  taken  out.  Tne  first  hatchery  was 
established  bv  my  company  in  1896.  The  Government  hatchery 
was  not  estabUshed  until  1905.  Our  second  fiatchery — this  large 
hatchery — was  constructed  in  1900,  and  operated  in  1901,  long 
before  the  Government  thought  of  doing  anything  to  maintain  the 
salmon  industry  in  Alaska. 

This  bill  actually  wipes  these  hatcheries  out  and  gives  nothing  in 
return.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  any  other  hatcheries,  and 
there  is  no  question  in  the  world  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  our 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  would  allow  you  to  maintain  your  hatch- 
eries, would  it  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  it  right  that  we  should  have  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  these  fish  hatcheries  and  receive  no  return  for  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  can  go  into  this  whole  situation 
later  on. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  m  regard  to  the  present  hatcheiy 
law,  in  conjunction  with  Gov.  Clark's  statement  and  really  for  his 
benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Dorr  would  like  to  make  that  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  you  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

This  hatchery  provision,  that  is  in  the  present  law,  which  was 

{>assed  in  1906,  was  proposed  by  me.  I  drew  that  section  with  the 
ullest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  who  at 
that  time  was  being  consulted  as  a  fishery  expert  by  the  United  States 
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Government.  It  was  considered  most  fulhr  and  most  carefully  and 
earnestly  by  the  full  committee  of  the  House,  where  the  bill  was 
pending. 

Prior  to  that  time,  as  Capt.  Moser  has  stated,  the  private  hatch- 
eries in  Alaska  had  been  conducted  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
ovmers  without  any  recompense  whatsoever  from  the  Government. 
But  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  then  had  control  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  had,  by  a  series  of 
rules  and  orders,  sought  to  compel  fish  canners  to  construct  and 
operate  hatcheries,  and  had  imposed  certain  limitations  upon  the 
output  of  these  hatcheries  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  fish 

EacKed.  The  Government  at  that  time  had  taken  no  steps  to  estab- 
sh  any  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  with  one  single  exception. 
After  the  most  exhaustive  inquiry  that  I  think  has  ever  been  had 
on  anv  single  fish  proposition  that  nas  come  before  Congress  since  I 
have  known  anything  of  this  legislation  in  the  past  15  or  20  years, 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  production 
of  the  young  fish  or  salmon  fry  was  40  cents  a  thousand,  and  the  tax 
being  at  that  time  4  cents  a  case,  they  proposed  to  make  the  rebate 
commensurate  with  the  cost,  so  there  would  be  no  profit  involved  and 
no  opportunity  for  speculation.  The  reason  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
and  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  a  whole,  and  the 
committee  of  Congress  as  well,  all  agreed  to  this  proposition,  was 
because  they  recognized  at  that  time  the  absolute  injustice  to  the 
private  hatcheries,  maintained  by  the  private  companies  hatching 
fish  for  the  general  benefit  without  compensation.  Those  hatch- 
eries had  been  built  by  only  a  few  of  the  salmon  packers,  the  large 
majority  having  ignored  the  departmental  orders  (which  were  reaUjr 
unenforceable).  It  had  been  for  a  great  many  years,  since  the  orgam- 
zation  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  a  part  of  tne  Government's  Dusi- 
ness  to  hatch  fish,  but  Alaska  had  been  absolutely  and  entirely  neg- 
lected. I  want  to  take  the  credit  or  the  blame,  whatever  it  may  be. 
of  suggesting  this  scheme  of  hatchery  rebates.  The  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  Grovemment  with  the  view  of  paying  private  hatcheries  for 
doin^  the  Government  work,  or  perfomung  the  governmental  func- 
tion m  that  regard  and  paying  tiiem  at  cost.  It  has  been  in  force 
from  1906  to  the  present  time.  There  are,  according  to  the  govern- 
mental reports,  nve  private  hatcheries  which  have  been  approved 
bv  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.     While  it  was  the  best 

Elan  that  could  be  devised  at  that  time — and  I  believed  then  and 
elieve  now  that  it  was  absolutely  honest  and  fair  and  just  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  owners  of  the  hatcheries — I  wish  to  say 
that  I  aaee  with  Gov.  Clark  that  it  is  not  the  best  general  policy. 
The  fish  natcheries  should  be  owned,  maintained,  ana  operated  by 
the  Grovemment,  independent  of  the  canners.  But  the  Grovernment 
should  not,  in  mv  humble  opinion,  take  away  from  the  canners  who 
have  constructed  these  hatcheries  and  enlarged  them  and  doubled 
them  and  quadrupled  them  under  the  law  the  right  to  that  rebate 
without  recompense  in  some  other  form. 

My  present  suggestion  is,  after  giving  this  matter  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  that  the  Government  should  provide  some  plan  for  buying 
the  hatcheries  of  these  independent  canners  and  then  should  main- 
tain them  as  they  do  other  fish  hatcheries  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  these  hatch- 
eries could  be  bought  for  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  could  not  even  suggest  that;  but  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  paid  for  on  a  fair  appraised  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  thev  have  cost,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  two  that  Capt. 
Moser  has  spoken  of  are  very  large  institutions.  They  have  cost  a 
great  deal  oi  money.     The  others  are  much  smaller. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  should  be  given 
eventually,  because  whether  we  consider  the  purchase  of  them  or  not, 
they  enter  into  the  equities  of  this  Question.  It  would  be  well  to 
know  how  much  has  been  invested  in  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  those  figures  now.  I  wanted 
to  state  what  I  have  said  for  Gov.  Clark's  information  as  to  the  history 
of  these  hatcheries  and  what  I  consider  the  equities  of  this  rebate 
system. 

Mr.  Browne.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  several  years  before  the  enactment 
of  this  law  recommended  this  very  tiling  in  their  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  they  did  recommend  it  and  Dr.  Jordan  recom- 
mended it  also. 

Gov.  Clark.  Who  recommended  that,  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Browne.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  WTien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  was  in  1905  and  1906;  certainly  in  1905. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  was  a  standing  order  issued  in  1901  and  carried 
at  least  for  five  years,  directing,  instructing,  and  ordering  the  differ- 
ent canneries  to  establish  these  hatcheries.  The  companies  I  repre- 
sent endeavored  to  carry  out  those  orders.  In  fact  one  of  our  hatch- 
eries was  trebled  and  quadrupled  in  capacity  because  the  order 
required  that  a  certain  number  of  frv  should  be  put  into  the  water 
for  a  certain  number  of  mature  salmon  taken  out.  There  were, 
however,  but  very  few  canners  who  obeyed  the  order.  It  was 
impracticable  in  manv  ways. 

Gov.  Clark,  ilr.  Cliairman,  I  shall  not  be  here  many  days  longer, 
as  I  have  to  return  to  Alaska.  ^lay  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  when  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  appear  before  this 
committee,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  they  be  asked  very  particularly  in 
regard  to  their  views  as  to  this  policy;  also  that  they  be  asked  to  go 
into  the  history  of  the  matter. 

What  Mr.  Dorr  has  said  agrees  with  my  previous  general  knowledge 
of  how  this  matter  was  brought  about,  except  in  one  particular. 
Two  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  told  me — one  of  them 
told  me  as  long  ago  as  last  vear — that  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
poUcy  and  represented  the  Tbureau  as  never  having  approved  of  it. 
Although  they  officially  approved  of  it,  they  did  not  tnoroughly  a|>- 
prove  of  this  method  of  rebate  and  the  method  of  propagating  fish 
through  private  salmon  hatcheries.  It  has  been  represented  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  tliis 
concession,  because  they  feared  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  could 
not  be  passed  unless  they  did  so.  One  of  those  officers — I  would  rather 
he  would  speak  for  himself  at  the  hearmg,  and  I  tliink  he  will — made 
the  statement  to  me  that  he  feared  they  were  going  to  lose  thei  wliole 
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measure  unless  they  made  this  concession,  which  Mr.  Dorr  and  others 
earnestlv  desire. 

Mr.  l5oBR.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  the  year  1905,  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  other  documentary  evidence  available, 
will  bear  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  of  the  history 
of  the  rebate  provision  in  the  present  law. 

The  Chairbian.  This  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  before  the  hearings  are  concluded. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Dorr  say  that  he  beheves 
it  is  better  poUcy  for  the  Government  to  run  the  fish  hatcheries  itself, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  doubt  that  it  is  a  bad  principle  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  the  business  as  it  does  now.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  collect  the  money  from  one  object  and  then  spend  it 
for  another  object  if  it  wishes.  That  is  only  plain,  ordinary,  good 
business. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  Gov.  Clark  permit  me  to  ask  one  question  in  regard 
to  the  matter?  Does  not  a  great  deal  of  this  objection  come  from  a 
source  which  would  otherwise  have  received  a  large  amount  of  taxes 
for  road  building  and  other  purposes  in  Alaska  ?  Would  not  the  tax 
which  has  been  rebated  to  tne  different  canneries  .for  the  promotion 
of  the  fisheries  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  work  m  interior 
Alaska  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  in  individual  cases  the  objections  have  been 
expressed  for  that  reason;  but  the  people  of  Alaska  generally,  I  think, 
have  a  very  serious  misconception  of  this  rebating  system.  Stories 
have  been  spread  tliroughout  the  Territory  that  the  canners  are  not 
paving  any  taxes  at  all.  There  was  a  story,  I  tliink,  tliat  the'canners 
paid  19  cents  or  23  cents  in  taxes  in  one  year.  So  distinguished  an 
authority  as  Bishop  Rowe  repeated  that  story  to  me  in  my  office  last 
summer.  I  undertook  to  show  the  bishop  how  seriously  he  was  mis- 
taken. I  tliink  the  people  of  Alaska  are  objecting  to  the  rebating 
system  because  they  want  money  to  build  roads,  but  they  do  not 
iuiow  that  they  are  getting  any  money.  Of  course,  statements  are 
made  for  interested  reasons  that  the  Government  is  actually  being 
defrauded. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moscr,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  do  you  think  it 
is  the  best  policy"  to  have  the  Government  operate  tliese  hatcheries,  or 
to  have  them  under  private  control  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  If  the  Government  will  maintain  hatcheries,  and  main- 
tain them  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  agree  with  what  the  governor  has 
said  here;  but  the  Government  is  verv  dilatory  in  giving,  us  a  proper 
number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  In  fact,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  sufficient  hatcheries  were  placed  in  Alaska  tnat  you  would 
find  the  salmon  would  be  more  than  plentiful  and  the  only  problem 
would  be  the  commercial  matter  of  getting  rid  of  the  product. 

Japan  is  working  on  the  same  basis  as  we  are.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  salmon  hatcheries  are  a  success.     That  has  certainlv  been 

{)roved  on  the  Columbia  River.  Only  a  few  dav^s  ago  I  had  a  con- 
erence  with  the  California  State  fish  commissioner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject came  up,  and  he  said  he  felt  sure  the  Sacramento  River  was  not 
only  holding  its  own,  but  was  rapidly  improving. 

The  Chairbian.  Have  you  any  opinion  now  that  you  care  to  express 
as  to  the  number  of  Government  hatcheries  that  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  this  supply  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  would  hardly  like  to  make  that  statement  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  some  consideration,  so 
that  when  you  come  before  the  committee  we  can  get  your  opinion 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  difficult  thing  in  connection  with  the  hatcheries 
in  Alaska  now  is  that  the  maintenance  of  hatcheries  in  the  more 
inaccessible  regions  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  as  I  mentioned  before, 
we  have  been  carrying  on  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  series  of 
investigations  for  the  last  five  years  in  Bristol  Bay  in  which  we  are 
bearing  a  large  part  of  the  expense,  in  counting  the  salmon  that  go 
up  a  certain  stream,  and  it  is  about  the  only  place  in  that  locality 
wnere  a  fish  hatchery  will  be  successful,  but  it  is  inaccessible  in 
wintertime  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  people  in  these  inaccessible  places 
during  the  winter.  We  maintain  one  hatchery  at  Karluk,  wmch  is 
not  a  very  desirable  location  so  far  as  living  is  concerned.  People 
are  shut  off  there  largely  during  the  winter,  but  we  have  kept  up  that 
hatchery  for  16  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Government  should  locate 
a  hatchery  and  appropriate  money  for  its  maintenance  that  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  4n  getting  someone  to  go  theje. 

Mr.  MosER.  liie  Government  could  jiever  operate  a  hatchery  there 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  because  we  have  our  own  bases  to  work  from. 
Some  people  doubt  the  success  of  the  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska. 
In  my  mind  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  this  at  all,  if  they  are 
properly  conducted. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  for  that  doubt? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fisheries  in  some  instances  do  not  seem  to  have 
responded  sufficiently  to  make  them  beheve  that  the  hatcheries  have 
been  altogether  successful.  But  we  know  the  success  attained  with. 
other  species;  for  instance,  in  the  transfer  of  shad  to  the  Pacific 
coast  wnere  no  shad  existed  prior  to  1888.  Shad  are  now  so  plentiful 
on  the  Columbia  River  that  they  are  barely  salable.  Shad  roe  is 
now  refrigerated  and  shipped  to  this  coast  and  consumed  in  this 
market. 

Striped  bass  is  another  example.  There  were  no  striped  bass  on 
the  Pacific  coast  until  recent  years.  If  we  are  successful  in  planting 
fish  not  originally  indigenous  to  those  waters,  why  should  not  we  be 
successful  in  planting  and  propagating  salmon  in  their  own  habitat 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  wish  you  would  be  prepared  to  submit 
data  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  your  hatchery  when  we  go  into  the 
matter  at  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  that  data. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  hope  you  will  give  some  consideration  to 
the  question  as  to  how  many  Government  hatcheries  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  supply  of  salmon^  or  largely  increase  it,  in 
Alaska.  Of  course  the  question  of  abolishing  private  hatcheries  is 
an  important  one.  I  am  very  much  incHned  to  agree,  myself,  "with 
the  proposition  to  maintain  and  operate  Government  hatcheries  in 
Alaska  rather  than  to  continue  the  system  of  rebating. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think,  however,  Senator,  that  the  private 
hatcheries  which  have  been  so  very  successful — because  these  two 
large  hatcheries  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  successful — I  know  that 
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you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  should  not  be  wiped  out  in  that 
way 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  do  not  contemplate  that. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Until  the  Government  is  ready  to  pur- 
chase them  and  have  its  own  hatchenes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  where  there  could  be  any  objection  to 
this — if  the  Government  decides  to  adopt  the  policy  of  locating, 
maintaining,  and  operating  hatcheries  up  there — ^1  can  not  see  where 
there  is  any  objection  to  purchasing  the  hatcheries  already  in  exist- 
ence and  continuing  their  operation  as  Government  hatcheries  rather 
than  to  locate  an  absolutely  new  hatchery. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  should  like  to  express  my  approval  of  that  sugges- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman.  These  hatcheries  have  been  in  operation  under 
this  law  only  a  few  years  and  the  Government  of  course  does  not  want 
to  act  in  bad  faith  with  men  who  have  invested  lai^e  sums  of  money 
under  the  provisions  of  a  law  which  they  did  not  expect  would  be 
repealed.  I  think  that  it  is  due  them,  if  their  properties  be  found 
economical,  for  the  Government  to  purchase  these  plants.  Probably 
thev  could  be  bought  for  about  what  the  compames  paid  for  them, 
ancl  the  Government  would  find  their  purchase  more  economical  than 
to  establish  new  plants  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  the  Government  appropriates 
$25,000  to  establish  a  Government  hatcherv,  I  can  not  see  where 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  expending  that  $25,000  in  acquiring 
a  hatchery  already  established  and  in  operation  instead  of  going  to 
some  new  place  and  putting  up  a  new  hatchery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  hatchenes  have  cost  to  date  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $475,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  was  simply  suggesting  $25,000  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 

Jlr.  MosER.  It  has  been  suggested  that  another  hatchery  be  built  on 
Karluk  Lake.  This  would  require  a  roadway  to  be  built  into  this 
place  6  or  7  miles  in  length.  In  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
president  of  the  company  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  that  hatchery 
would  cost;  that  is,  to  move  the  hatchery  we  now  have  to  this  other 
lake,  utilizing  as  much  as  we  could  the  other  old  hatchery?"  I  said, 
"I  think  we  could  put  it  up  for  about  $60,000.''  He  said,  '*If  you 
can  put  it  up  for  $75,000,  you  go  ahead  and  put  it  up.'* 

That  made  me  think  a  second  time,  and  in  looking  it  over  before 
taking  hold  of  it  I  learned  that  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  ngure.  The  building  of  a  first-class  salmon  hatchery  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition.  You  can  put  up  a  few  baskets  and  hatch  fish,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a  hatchery  useful  in  every  way  which  will  do 
its  work  properly,  it  will  cost  quite  a  little  money.  Material  and 
everything  or  that  kind  has  to  be  transported. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  take  it  the  expense  of  putting  in  a 
hatcherv  in  Alaska  would  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  States. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  kinds  of  vague  statements  have  been  made  in 
regani  to  this  fish  hatching.  I  saw  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  our 
hatcheries  were  shacks  with  nothing  but  a  stove  in  each  end.  Our 
hatcheries  are  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted.  We  have  18,000 
feet  of  piping  leading  to  a  spring  of  pure  water  at  our  large  Loring 
hatchery.  We  have  a  sawmill  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  there.  They 
are  self  Sustaining.     Our  buildings  are  first  class.    They  are  of  log 
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construction,  but  of  the  finest  log  construction  I  think  in  the  world. 
They  are  hewn  out  of  the  forests. 

But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  your  time.  I  expect 
to  dwell  on  these  things  more  at  length  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  remarks  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

Gov.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  I  would  Uke  to  call 
attention  to  a  matter  which  I  mentioned  in  my  current  annual  report 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  herring  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
and  oil. 

There  is  an  establishment  on  Admiralty;  Island,  at  Killisnoo, 
engaged  in  converting  herring  into  oil  primarily;  taking  the  oil  from 
the  herring  and  then  using  the  residue  for  fertilizer.  The  produc- 
tion of  that  company  in  1910  was  5,540  barrels  of  oil  and  1,309  tons 
of  fertilizer.  According  to  the  company^s  own  statement,  they  secure 
their  herring  from  the  territory  surrounding  Killisnoo  for  a  radius 
of  about  40  or  50  miles. 

Tliis  industiT  has  been  condemned  by  a  good  many  persons  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  using  a  valuable  fooa  nsh  for  the 
base  purpose  of  making  fertilizer  and  oil.  The  opposition  to  the 
conducting  of  this  business  has  been  growing  recently  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  herring  industry  m  the  Ketchikan  district.  In 
that  part  of  southeastern  Alaska  persons  have  recently  been  engaged 
in  packing  herring  for  the  Japanese  market. 

The  name  of  the  company  operating  at  KilUsnoo  is  The  Alaska 
Oil  &  Guano  Co.  I  visited  that  place  two  or  three  times.  I  have 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Spuhn,  the  president  of  the 
company,  with  which  he  sends  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  he  made 
before  one  of  the  committees  last  year,  when  it  was  proposed,  as  it 
is  now,  to  make  it  illegal  to  use  herring  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fertilizer  and  oil. 

The  reason  ^or  tliis  proposed  legislation,  of  course,  is  that  we  should 
not  use  a  valuable  article  of  food  for  such  purposes.  A  part  of  the 
opposition  comes  from  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  halibut  industries.  The  production  of  halibut  is,  I  thmfe,  the 
second  largest  i)roduction  of  nsh  in  Alaska.  The  value  of  the  catch 
in  some  years  has  been  upward  of  $1,000,000,  I  think.  Herring  is 
the  principal  bait  for  halibut.  The  halibut  fishermen  complain  that 
bait  is  often  scarce  and  high  in  price.  They  do  not  like  it  that  large 
quantities  of  herring — their  bait — are  being  used  at  this  plant  at 
Killisnoo  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil. 

Mr.  Spuhn  has  made  an  excellent  statement  of  his  own  case  here 
which  he  or  his  represqptative  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  already  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  Governor. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snow  appeared  and  represented  this  company 
and  we  gave  him  a  hearing. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  knew  he  was  present  in  Washington,  but  I  did  not 
know  he  had  been  heard  by  the  committee.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  make  a  further  statement  in  this  connection,  except  to  say  that 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  his  company  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  close  out  its  business.     The  bill  provides 
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that  that  business  shall  be  illegal  after  1914.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  view  of  the  statement  which  Mr.  Spuhn  and  his  representatives 
have  made  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  close  them  out  within  that 
length  of  time. 

llie  business  was  established  in  1889.  There  was  at  that  time 
and  has  since  been  invested  $100,000  and  the  dividends,  I  am  told, 
have  amounted  to  $30,000  in  all  that  time.  Therefore  there  has  been 
no  very  great  profit  in  the  business.  The  company  desires  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  close  out  its  business  and,  while,  of  course,  I  am 
much  more  interested  in  the  public's  side  of  this  question  than  I  am 
in  the  company's,  I  do  not  feel  hke  recommending  a  provision  which 
would  amount  practically,  if  not  legally,  to  a  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

Mr.  Spuhn,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  tells  me  that  he  thinks  they 
should  have  8  or  10  years.  Mr.  Snow,  his  representative,  told  me 
he  thought  they  certainly  should  have  10  years.  The  bill  provides 
for  but  two  years.  My  opinion  is  that  a  time  ought  to  be  set  some- 
where between  these  figures.  Perhaps  it  should  not  be  as  much  as 
eight  years,  but  I  think  it  should  certainly  be  rather  more  than  two 
years. 

They  have  been  very  fair  on  this  question  and  say  that  they  are 
willing  to  go  out  of  business  and  have  it  done  away  with,  but  that 
they  simply  want  time  to  protect  themselves  against  this  loss. 

1  he  Chairman.  That  is  about  the  suggestion  Mr.  Snow  made. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  have  undertaken,  for  Mr.  Snow,  to  say  what  I  can 
in  behalf  of  this  company  so  I  am  very  grateful  to  Gov.  Clark  for 
what  he  has  said.  I  wish  his  judgment  would  approve  of  the  sug- 
orestion  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  eight  years.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  statistics  which  Mr.  Snow  has  sent  me  and  also  an 
article  which  I  discovered  very  recently  in  a  very  recent  report  of 
the  consular  and  trade  report,  I  think  of  April  7,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  is  very  instructive  and  full  report  of 
one  of  our  consuls,  showing  the  present  and  increasing  use  of  herring 
flour  and  oil  in  Sweden  andNorway.  This  is  the  same  product  which 
this  company  is  engaged  in  making  from  herring.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  present  industry  and  an  increasing  industry  and  a  substantial 
reason  given  for  it,  among  others  is  that  it  disposes  of  fish  which 
otherwise  would  not  even  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  find  a  market. 

Gov.  Clark.  A  word  now  in  regard  to  aliens  engaged  in  fishing 
operations  in  Alaska.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
tne  light  of  a  decision  which  has  recently  been  rendered  by  the  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  first  division  of  Alaska  in  a  case  whicK  arose  at 
Ketchikan.  The  Japanese  have  become  very  active  in  fishing  opera- 
tions in  southeast  Alaska,  and  while  it  is  illegal  for  aliens  to  conduct 
fishing  operations  on  their  own  account,  the  law  seems  to  permit  of 
their  being  employed  merely.  Some  of  these  Ja])anese  are  reported 
to  have  engaged  m  fishing  there,  actually  as  pro])rietors,  but  under 
the  guise  of  being  em7)lovees.  I  think  tnat  some  of  them  are  asso- 
ciated in  a  company  or  have  some  sort  of  an  association  bv  which 
they  take  fish  in  the  name  of  white  persons  who  have  simply  given 
them  a  power  of  attorney  or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  matter  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  make  it  impossible 
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for  Japanese  or  any  other  aliens  to  fish  as  they  are  apparently  doing 
at  the  present  time. 

I  thmk  some  views  on  this  subject  will  be  presented  later  and  in 
the  light  of  this  decision  of  Judge  Lyons,  with  which  I  am  not  very 
familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  gist  of  that  decision  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  The  particular  case  was  that  of  a  Japanese  who  -was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  naving  conducted  fishing  operations  on  his  own 
account,  he  being  an  alien.  The  gist  of  the  decision  was,  in  a  word, 
that  an  alien  has  a  right  to  fish  in  Alaskan  waters  when  employed  by 
a  person  or  corporation  lawfully  entitled  to  engage  in  the  fisning  busi- 
ness in  Alaska.  However,  this  is  such  an  obvious  statement  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  goes  to  the  subject  in  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  interrupt  jou  in  respect  to  that  decision,  Gov- 
ernor? I  have  read  that  aecision,  and  am  familiar  with  it.  The 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  were  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted bv  the  Government  that  this  defendant  was  employed  at  a 
stated  salary  of  $50  a  month,  I  think,  and  upon  that  admitted  fact 
the  court  held  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  law.  ^  He  was  not 
fishing  on  his  own  account,  but  was  an  employee  of  somebody  else, 
who  had  the  legal  right  to  fish. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  law  now,  Mr.  Dorr,  with  reference  to 
aUens  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  prohibited  from  fishing  on  their  own  account, 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  employing  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  their  working  for 
somebody  lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Gov.  Clark.  In  connection  with  this  subject  and  my  brief  state- 
ment on  it  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Forest  J.  Hunt,  of  Ketchikan.  I  do  tl^s  because  it 
13  fairly  representative  of  a  brief  expression  of  the  position,  and  I  may 
say  the  excitement,  in  Ketchikan  over  this  matter  of  Japanese  en- 
gaged in  fishing  operations  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Hunt  mentions  a  decision  which  he  states  he  inclosed,  but  this 
was  not  done,  and  so  I  do  not  know  about  that.     [Reading:] 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Jamtary  10, 1B12. 
Gov.  Walter  E.  Clark, 

Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Governor:  In  behalf  of  the  committee  in  chaise  of  the  matter,  and  of  whicli 
I  am  a  member,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  Judge  Lyons,  given  at 
the  last  term  of  court  here,  in  the  case  against  one  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  for  illegal 
fishing.  This  will  enable  you  to  understand  how  the  present  law  is  interpreted  by 
the  court,  and  may  be  of  assistance  in  securing  remedial  legislation  that  will  remedy. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  the  protection  of  our  food  fish  of  all  kinds  is  of  more  urgent 
importance  for  the  future  welfare  of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Alaska  than 
anything  else.  The  present  mania  for  the  salmon-canning  business  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  tne  industry,  unless  stringent  protective  laws  are  enacted  without  delay  and 
enforced. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  an  expression  of  my  views  on  this  matter,  and  hope  that 
your  efforts  may  be  enlisted  to  help  the  situation. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Forest  J.  Hunt. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  submit  on  this  measure,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  left  out  the  details  and  especially  the  technical  details,  because 
there  are  some  of  those  matters  that  I  am  not  very  familiar  with.  I 
merely  want  to  urge  what  I  believe  is  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
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situation  there,  as  threatened  by  overfishing.  Also,  the  need  for  a 
revision  of  the  scheme  of  taxation,  so  that  instead  of  havmg  an  unsci- 
entific and  inadequate  taxation  we  wall  have  somethmg  which  approx- 
imates scientific  exactness  and  certain  adcquateness  as  to  taxes  on 
this  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  much  obliged  to  you,  Governor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  one  question  in  regard  to 
taxes.  I  have  read  the  governor's  report  very  carefully  and  very 
profitabl V,  of  course.  I  notice  in  this  report  that  there  are  a  number  of 
oiganized  towns  in  Alaska  that  pay  no  taxes  and  that  have  no  assess- 
ment rolls.  Is  that  true?  Are  there  any  towns  mcorporated  in 
Alaska  that  have  no  assessment  roUs  and  pay  no  taxes  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  There  are  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  incorporated 
towns  where  they  have  never  made  an  assessed  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty or  imposed  a  tax;  that  is,  a  property  tax;  a  legal  property  tax. 

Sir.  MosER.  Thay  pay  no  taxes  whatever. 

Gov.  Clark.  Oh,  tnat  is  not  true;  they  pay  the  various  license  and 
occupation  taxes  the  same  as  they  do  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
Some  of  the  towns  have  found  that  their  occupation  and  liquor 
license  taxes  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  expenses  without 
imposing  an  additional  tax  on  real  estate,  as  they  are  empowered  to 
do  under  the  code  of  Alaska.  For  instance,  in  one  town  they  found 
that  with  their  four  liquor  saloons  paying  $1,000  each  and  with  quite 
a  number  of  stores  paying  occupation  taxes  according  to  the  business 
which  they  were  doing,  there  was  money  enough  coming  into  the 
city  treasury  to  meet  their  local  expenses,  so  that  the  necessity  of 
imposing  a  focal  property  tax  did  not  arise. 

The  town  of  Eagle,  I  believe,  has  at  one  time  made  an  assessed 
valuation  of  propertv,  but  has  never  proceeded  to  impose  the  tax — 
has  never  ii^posed  tne  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  asked  the  question  in  connection  with  the 
taxes  being  imposed  on  the  fisheries  in  this  bill  with  the  idea  that 
possibly  some  of  the  incorporated  towns  which  had  no  assessment 
rolls  and  no  taxes  were  not  more  than  anxious  to  have  the  fisheries 
taxed  for  their  own  benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  Oh,  they  will  not  get  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  will  get  it  in  a  general  way,  will  they  not,  by 
roads  and  schools  and  all  that  kind  of  thing? 

Gov.  Clark.  They  would  not  set  it  through,  the  schools;  they 
would  only  get  it  through  such  roaas  as  were  made  tributary  to  those 
places.  Of  course  roads  are  built  outside  of  the  incorporated  limits 
of  towns  and  leading  from  those  towns  into  the  interior.  They 
would  of  course  get  that  benefit. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  the  point  you  are  making, 
Capt.  Moser,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  founded  on  facts  as  they 
exist  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  simply  the  impression  I  gained  in  reading  the 
report;  that  there  were  certain  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska  that  had 
no  assessment  roll  and  paid  no  taxes.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  getting  some  of  the  extra  tax  imposed 
on  the  fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  Thev  would  not  get  any  of  it  for  schools.  Those 
moneys  are  used  only  for  building  roads  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns  and  for  maintaining  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns. 
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They  would  not  get  any  money  for  the  support  of  their  schools  inside 
the  incorporated  towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Governor,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  more  Question. 
What  is  your  view  as  to  the  policy  of  devoting  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  tax  derived  from  the  canners  to  provide  for  Government 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  that;  althoiigh  I  have 
heard  that  recommended  informally  by  the  Rureau  of  Fisheries.  I 
am  opposed  to'  it  because  we  need  roads  so  badly  in  Alaska  that  I 
would  like  to  see  all  the  money  we  can  get  expended  for  that  purpose. 
Of  course  we  need  to  perpetuate  the  fishery,  too,  but  we  can  do  it  by 
means  of  fish  hatcheries,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be  provided 
for  by  direct  appropriations  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  taxes  should  all  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  and  then  these  various  hatcheries  supplied  by  direct 
legislation  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  is  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

The  money  goes  into  the  Treasury  and  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  or  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  tne  equiva- 
lent of  using  these  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  hatch- 
eries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  we  understand  that  those  cannery  taxes  are  turned 
into  the  so-called  Alaska  fund  and  remain  in  Alaska  without  special 
appropriation  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  It  does  not  require  any  appropriations  from  Congress 
because  the  law  provides  for  disbursements  from  that  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  ordinarily  the  tax  is  turned  into  the  road  and  other 
special  funds. 

Gov.  Cl^vrk.  The  net  cannery  taxes  are  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund, 
provided  the  canneries  are  located  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  if  these  taxes  are  disposed  of  in  that  way  jou  must 
depend  entirely  upon  Congress  for  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  hatcheries.  In  other  words,  the  fisheries  themselves  would  not 
have  any  direct  benefit  from  this  fund  ? 

Gov.  Clark.  Why,  I,  of  course,  preceive  your  point,  Mr.  Dorr.  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  oetter  to  maintain  these  private 
hatcheries  under  the  present  plan  for  some  time  if  we  were  sure  we 
were  not  going  to  get  any  Government  hatcheries;  but  I  am  assuming 
that  we  will  get  Government  hatcheries.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  not.  They  get  them  in  every  other  part  of  the  United 
States;  they  get  them  in  even  the  intenor  waters  of  the  country.  Of 
course,  this  bill  will  not  provide  for  them.  That  would  be  done  by 
means  of  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  you  can  see  my  point;  that  if  these  rebates  were 
taken  away,  general  taxes  increased  and  diverted  to  other  funds,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  fisheries  would  be  benefited  at  all. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  think  you  could  hardly  get  that  assurance  into  this 
bill  because  Congress  does  not  pass  appropriations  in  a  bill  for  general 
legislation.     It  is  customary  to  have  separate  bills. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  might,  however,  provide  for  hatcheries.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  not  the  bill  provide  that  the  rebates  should  continue  for 
private  hatcheries  until  such  a  time  as  Congress  shall  make  adequate 
appropriation  ?     Tlie  point  I  desire  to  make,  is  that  the  fisheries  should 
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not  be  heavily  taxed  and  heavily  burdened  without  having  some 
return,  instead  of  the  taxes  being  used  for  building  roads  for  the 
miners  who  pay  no  taxes  it  should  be  applied  to  the  feheries. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  purpose  in  this  bill,  Captain,  is  to  require 
these  people  to  pay  a  reasonable  tax. 

Gov.  Clark.  Let  us  take  that  statement — * '  for  the  benefit  of  miners 
who  pay  no  taxes.''  Miners  do  pay  taxes  in  Alaska.  Some  of  the 
mine  workers  pay  $8  a  vear  as  a  head  tax — not  depending  on  the 
salmon  industry  to  provid:e  the  means,  but  actually  pay  $8  a  head.  It 
is  too  much,  too;  but  they  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves. The  mine  proprietors,  if  they  are  running  quartz  mines,  are 
taxed. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do;  they  are  taxed;  but  the  placer  miner  pays  no 
taxes  for  the  product  which  he  takes  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  can 
never  be  returned,  and  the  fisheries  are  taxed  for  his  benefit. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proprietor  of  an 
industry  which  is  paying  taxes  is  not  legitimately  very  much  con- 
cerned as  to  how  Congress  authorizes  the  money  to  be  expended. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  question  is  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
tax  on  this  industr}'^?     That  is  what  we  are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  ilosER.  The  point  I  am  making  is  to  question  the  policy  of 
paying  the  money  into  the  Alaska  fund.  It  is  not  really  how  much 
goes  into  that  fund;  but  would  it  not  be  better  if  all  these  moneys  were 

J)ai(I  into  the  Treasury  and  that  Congress  make  separate  appropriation 
or  the  different  purposes  in  Alaska?  I  am  opposed  to  having  an 
industrv  overtaxed  which  in  every  other  country  in  the  world  is 
encouraged  and  developed  in  every  way  by  the  Government.  I 
believe  the  salmon  fishery  of  Alaska  is  the  only  fishery  of  this  coun- 
try taxed  by  the  General  Uovernment.  The  State  governments  which 
tax  their  fisheries  return  that  money  absolutely  to  the  fisheries. 

Gov.  Clark.  It  is  the  only  fishing  industry  in  Alaska  taxed  by  th% 
(leneral  Government  because  there  is  no  local  power  of  taxation. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  the  General  Government  tax  the  cod  fisheries,  for 
«»xample,  or  the  halibut  fisheries,  or  any  of  the  fisheries  on  the  east 
<-oiust  f    They  could  put  a  tax  on  those  people. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  why  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska  should 
<*s<-ape  simply  because  we  have  not  a  local  power  to  impose  a  tax  any 
more  than  tne  salmon  packers  should  be  exempted  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  want  to  escape;  but  whatever  taxes  are 
paid  we  would  like  to  have  returned  to  tnese  fisheries. 

(lov.  Clark.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  bill  introduced  either  for  the 
Hjrrhase  of  these  hatcheries  or  the  establishment  of  new  hatcheries, 
am  just  as  much  interested  in  this  as  I  am  in  the  passage  of  this  bill; 
but  it  has  to  be  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  bill  does  not  make  proper  provision  for  the  Gov- 
#»rnment  hatcheries  or  for  taking  hold  of  these  hatcheries  in  some  way. 
Ill  fact  there  are  several  portions  of  the  bill  which  I  think  can  be  very 
much  criticized. 

The  Chairman.  We  A^dll  be  glad  to  give  everj^  opportunity  for  you 
to  present  your  objections  and  criticisms  of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a 
r«-ntative  proposition  and  we  want  to  perfect  it  in  every  way  possible. 
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There  is  difficulty,  however,  in  putting  in  provisions  for  these  private 
hatcheries  and  providing  even  for  Government  hatcheries  in  this  biU. 
It  could  be  done  by  Congress,  of  course,  but  if  you  put  it  into  this 
measure  it  would  probably  bring  about  opposition.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  Doer.  As  Gov.  Clark  is  going  away  and  will  not  be  at  any  of 
the  future  hearing,  as  I  understand  it,  I  want  to  ask  him  just  one 
further  question,  if  I  maj. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  I  understand  you,  Governor,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  import  of  your  opening  statement,  your  idea  is  that  this  bill 
was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  salmon.  On  the  general 
proposition  of  the  conservation  of  the  sources  of  supply,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  disagreement.  We  may  disagree  as  to  the 
method,  but  ag  to  the  object  to  be  obtained  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  disagreement  between  any  of  the  packers,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Members  of  Congress,  yourself,  or  anybody  else  interested. 
But  I  want  to  ask  you  this  pointed  question:  It  these  taxes  are  to  be 
converted  directly  into  the  Alaska  fund,  so  called,  in  which  the 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  do  not  participate,  how,  under  this  bill,  is  there 
any  conservation  provided?  What  is  there  in  this  bill  that  results 
in  the  slightest  conservation  of  the  supply  of  salmon  ? 

Gov.  (S.ARK.  I  think  it  has  a  tenaency  by  regulation  to  prevent 
overfishing.  That  would  have  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  conserve  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  want  us  to  understand  that  excessive  tax- 
ation is  going  to  be  imposed  to  deter  people  from  carrying  on  the 
business  of  fishing  t 

Gov.  Clark.  No,  I  do  not.     I  think  the  greatest  measure  looking 
to  the  conservation  of  the  industry  is  probably  the  abolishment  of  the 
jigger. 
^    Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  now,  upon  that  point 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  very  few  traps  in  Alaska. 

Gov.  Clark.  There  are  74  traps  in  Alaska.  You  can  catch  a  lot  of 
fish  in  74  traps. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Governor,  I  have  been  looking  at  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  1910,  which  you  have  referred  to,  and  where 
the  catch  by  the  different  kinds  of  gear  for  four  years — 1907, 
1908,  1909,  and  1910 — is  tabulated.  I  find  that  traps  catch  a  less 
Quantity  of  fish  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  gear,  according  to  these 
figures.  The  catch  in  seiues,  for  instance,  in  1907,  was  15,000,000, 
without  givi^  the  odd  numbers;  in  traps,  8,000,000;  gill  nets, 
11,000,000.  That  is  about  the  proportion  running  right  through  this 
report.  The  totals  of  these  figures,  taken  from  page  14  of  the  report, 
are  as  follows : 

Catch  of  soLirton  in  Alaska. 

I  1907  I  1908  1909  1910 


I 


Seines :      15,312.a32  ,      15,287,851  9.C33.061  12.arwk.  i«j. 


Trai>s. 1        8,44<).950  '      10,110.478'        7.920.824 

Gillnets 11,090,946        17,839. 601  ,      16,950,717 
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Gov.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Dorr.  Disregarding 
the  investment  which  vou  have  made  and  the  chance  of  losing  the 
piincipal,  would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  fish  traps  and  use  purse 
seines  instead  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  when  I  really  get  into  court 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  court  now. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  just  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  question,  inasmuch 
as  you  asked  me  one. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  represent  about  12  or  15  of 
the  smaller  companies.  Some  of  them  rely  entirely  on  trap  fishing  in 
certain  localities.  Otters  rely  entirely  upon  purse  seining — such  for 
instance,  as  the  Myers  cannery  wliich  you  mentioned.  Others  rely  on 
drag  seining  and  others  on  gill  netting.  And  some  use  several 
methods.  We  find  by  experience  and  observation,  following  the 
history  of  this  business  for  many  years,  that  one  gear  is  practicable  in 
one  place  and  another  style  of  gear  in  another  place,  and  so  on, 
depending  upon  local  conditions. 

For  instance,  in  Bering  Sea— Capt.  Moser  will  verify  this — ^they 
use  scarcely  any  traps  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  be 
seriously  injured  there  if  you  should  abolish  the  traps  in  Bering  Sea. 
Down  in  central  Alaska  in  some  places  they  rely  entirely  on  traps;  for 
instance  in  Chignik  and  in  Cook  Inlet  they  use  the  purse  seines  and 
drag  seines  where  they  are  most  practicable,  and  so  on.  Traps  are 
used  where  they  are  most  practicable.  Other  kinds  of  gear  are  used 
where  they  are  most  practicable.  The  purse  seine  has  of  late  years 
become,  in  my  judgment  and  under  my  observation  and  investiga- 
tion, the  most  effective  of  all  gear  for  catching  fish  wherever  they  can 
be  successfuUy  used. 

Mr.  MosBR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  they  are  to-day  rapidly  superseding  the  traps  in 
Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  purse  seine  is  becoming  far  more  efficacious  than 
traps.  The  traps  are  stationary.  You  can  take  your  purse  seine 
out,  and  wherever  you  find  a  school  of  fish,  get  around  them  and  take 
the  whole  school  in  your  seine. 

Grov.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  working  around  into  a  pretty 
good  position  to  abolish  the  fish  traps,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moser.  There  are  certain  people  who  desire  to  have  fish  traps 
abolished  entirely. 

Gov.  Clark.  I  have  not  been  one  of  them;  but  this  seems  to  argue 
that  we  should  abolish  all  the  fish  traps. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Governor.  In  certain 
localities  they  are  essential.  In  Cook  Inlet,  where  they  have  a  tide 
of  40  feet,  they  can  not  get  along  without  fish  traps;  they  do  not  use 
anything  else.  The  only  point  1  am  trying  to  make  is  that  they  are 
not  the  main  instrument  of  destruction,  considering  the  situation  in 
the  aggregate. 

Gov.  Clark.  You  seem  to  have  made  that  point,  Mr.  Dorr,  but 
what  would  you  consider  proper  in  regard  to  tlie  protection  of  the 
industry  ?  Suppose  a  man  engaged  in  the  business  of  pacldng  salmon 
up  there  was  perfectly  wanton  in  his  methods  and  intentions,  which 
situation  do  you  think  he  would  like?  Would  he  like  a  situation 
where  it  seems  to  be  advantageous  to  use  a  trap  or  where  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  use  a  seine,  if  he  could  have  everything  his  own  way  and 
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the  place,  so  as  to  speak,  for  his  own  purposes?  The  purpose  of  my 
question  is  tliis:  I  surmise  that  at  some  of  these  places  where  a  fish 
trap  can  be  used  to  advantage  it  would  be  much  more  economical 
than  a  seine. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  can. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  in  some  of  these  places  no  other  means  can  be 
used. 

Gov.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  the  situation  will  permit  of 
the  use  of  a  trap,  you  would  a  good  deal  rather  use  the  trap  on  account 
of  its  economy  and  the  effectiveness  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  always.  They  can  use  traps  in  Bering  Sea.  *  There 
is  no  law  against  them.  There  is  no  closed  season;  but  they  use  the 
common  gul  net  in  preference  to  all  other  devices  up  there.  The 
water  and  local  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  gill-net 
fishing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Every  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  topographical 
features.  The  depth  of  water  and  its  clearness  vary  and  control  the 
kind  of  fishing  gear  that  is  used.  For  instance,  in  places  where  you 
can  use  a  gill  net  to  an  advantage  you  can  not  use  a  purse  seine  so 
well.  You  have  to  have  quite  deep  water  to  use  a  purse  seine.  In 
the  Bering  Sea  region  it  is  very  doubtful  in  my  mind,  where  tKe 
fishing  takes  place,  whether  a  purse  seine  can  be  used.  The  dis- 
colored water  permits  gill  netting  and  that  is  the  method  of  fishing, 
and,  as  Mr.  Dorr  has  said,  there  are  a  very  few  traps.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  Bering  Sea. 
Now,  when  we  come  down  to  Chignik  trap?  are  exclusively  used. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  traps  I  can  say  this:  I  have  seen  the  traps 
in  Chignik  Lagoon  so  thick  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  for  a  fish 
to  get  through.  They  appeared  interlaced  and  yet  the  lake  was 
filled  with  fish.  You  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  jigger.  It  is 
possible,  as  Senator  Jones  also  explained,  that  the  fish  in  schooling 
around  will  swim  around  and  aroimd  and  more  of  them  will  go  into 
the  pot  than  if  the  jigger  was  not  there.  Still,  traps  do  not  prevent 
all  of  the  fish  from  going  up  the  stream.  Some  fish  go  through, 
whether  the  trap  is  there  or  not.  They  manage  to  school  around 
and  get  around  the  ends  in  some  way.  But  I  have  always  found 
that,  in  spite  of  trap  fishing,  there  were  many  fish  up  in  the  lake 
spawning  beds. 

Gov.  Clark.  They  go  by  both  the  trap  and  the  jigger. 

Mr.  MosER.  Referring  to  the  seine  fishing,  there'  are  not  many 
places  in  Alaska  favorably  situated  for  the  use  of  drag  seines  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  seining  beaches. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Governor? 

Gov.  Clark.  Yes;   I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  state. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  trust  the  Governor  will  pardon  me  for  interjecting 
myself  into  this  matter.  I  only  did  so  because  I  knew  he  was  going 
awav  and  I  did  not  desire  to  say  anytliing  after  he  was  gone  that  I 
would  not  say  here. 

Gov.  Clark.  All  of  these  interrupt icms  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliank  you  for  hearing  me. 

Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
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Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

'     WasMngtorij  D.  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries.    Also:  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  B.  Peterson,  of  the 
Naknek  Packinij;Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  regard  to  the  tax  wliich 
is  proposed  to  be  imposed  by  this  bill.  That  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

«  Naknek  Packing  Co., 

Snn  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  S,  1912. 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  Stutea  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  understand  the  hearing  on  the  new  salmon  fisheries  bill,  No.  5856,  is  now 
going  on  before  your  honorable  committee,  and  we  only  hope  this  letter  will  not  be 
too  laie  to  present  our  views  on  said  bill,  for  the  passage  of  same  would  certainly  work 
a  hardphip  on  the  salmon  canners  in  Bering  Sea  whose  headquarters  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  they  are  already  heavily  taxed  by  the  State  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  are  still  in  debt.  It  is  true  we  obtained  a  high  price  for  fish 
hfit  year,  but  this  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  very  light  pack,  and  if  the  price  had  not 
l)eon  advanced,  heavy  losses  would  have  resulted  for  every  packer  in  the  sea. 

E^h  salmon  canner  already  pays  four  different  taxes,  as  follows:  One  to  the  United 
States  Government,  of  1  per  cent  on  all  profit  over  $5,000;  another  to  the  United  States 
Gf>vernment,  of  4  cents  per  case  and  10  cents  per  barrel  on  all  salmon  put  up  in  Alaska; 
a  State  franchise  tax,  and  a  State  license  tax.  In  addition  a  further  fifth  tax  must  be 
paid  locally  if  any  salmon  i.**  carried  in  warehouse  here.  Surely  we  are  taxed  heavily 
enough  already. 

We  also  most  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against  raising  the  tax  on  red  salmon  7  cents, 
and  only  1  cent  per  case  on  pinks,  of  which  there  is  more  packed  than  of  red.  Such 
proreduire  would  manifestly  be  unjust.  We  also  believe  that  the  present  tax  of  4  cents 
per  case  is  onerous  enough,  unless  the  money  received  from  the  tax  is  used  by  our 
Government  in  putting  up  hatcheries,  of  which  there  are  none  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  catch  of  salmon  in  Siberia  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  we  understand  more 
is  caught  now  than  in  Alaska.  The  cost  of  labor  there  in  canneries  is  almost  nil,  while 
the  cost  of  catching  salmon  is  also  exceedingly  light,  as  the  fishermen  work  for  almost 
nothing.  We  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  compete  in  the  European  markets  with  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  canners  in  Si>>eria,  and  your  honorable  committee  can  readily 
si*e  what  the  result  will  be  under  above  conditions,  especially  if  the  present  heavy 
taxes  on  American  canners  are  increased. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  action  be  postponed  until  packs  are  finished  this  year, 
which  is  a  crucial  one,  for  we  have  had  two  light  packs  in  Bering  Sea  in  succession. 
It  ifi  impossible  to  send  a  representative  to  Washington  at  present,  but  by  next  fall 
canners  with  headquarters  in  this  city  would  no  doubt  send  an  attorney,  who  could 

f)pp«»ent  their  side  of  the  question.    We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this 
etter  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Hoping  that  action  may  be  delayed,  or  at  least  that  the  tax  be  only  raised  slightly, 
treating  pink  and  red  alike,  we  remain, 

Respectfully,  Naknek  Packing  Co. 

Frank  B.  Peterson,  President. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  representatives  of  the  department  here 
this  morning.  Therefore  we  will  ask  Dr.  Evermann  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  as  to  the  merits  of  this  bill  from  the  depart- 
mental standpoint. 
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Senator  Bourne.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  take  up  the  bill  section  by  section,  and  that  each  section  be 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  his  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.   B.  W.    EVEBMAHIT,   CHIEF  DIVISION    OF 

ALASKA  FISHEBIES. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
when  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  at  his  request,  a  draft  of  an  Alaskan  fisheries  bill, 
we  had  supposed  that  that  request  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  views  of  the  department  to  be  gotten  before  the  fishery 
interests,  so  that  they  could  nave  time  during  the  spring  and  surtiiner 
to  consider  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the  views  that  the  depart- 
ment expressed  in  this  draft,  and  then,  finally,  the  matter  would  come 
up  for  serious  consideration  later,  when  the  various  fishery  ir^erests 
could  be  heard. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  for  the  fishing  interests 
to  be  represented  now.  I  assume  that  many  of  their  men  who  are 
familiar  with  certain  phases  of  the  question  are  in  the  field,  all  the  way 
from  southeast  Alaska  to  Bering  Sea;  but  of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
for  them  to  speak  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill;  therefore  we  will  have  that  section  printed  in  the 
record  at  this  point.    That  is  the  section  with  reference  to  the  tax. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  (S.  5856)  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  canning,  curing 
or  preserving  fish  or  manufacturing  fish  or  fishery  products  within  the  Territory  oi 
Alaska,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  March  thirtieth,  ei^teen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees  and  taxes  therefor  and 
thereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  the  said  business  and  output  as  follows: 

For  each  fish  trap  used  for  taking  salmon  in  any  of  tne  waters  of  Alaska,  except  the 
Yukon  River,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  for  each  purse  seine,  thirty  cents  per 
&thom  per  annum;  for  all  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  nets, 
gill  nete,  and  trammel  nets,  one  cent  per  fathom  per  annum;  canned  salmon,  per  case, 
according  to  the  species,  pink  or  humpback,  five  cents;  dog  or  chum,  five  cents;  coho 
or  medium  red,  seven  cents;  king  or  spring,  eleven  cents;  red  or  sockeye,  eleven  cents; 

§ickled  salmon  of  all  species,  fifteen  cents  per  barrel;  pickled  salmon  bellies,  one 
ollar  per  barrel;  salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds; 
fish  oil  and  whale  oil,  twelve  cents  per  barrel;  and  fertilizer,  fifty  cents  per  ton,  except 
when  made  from  sharks  or  from  offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries  or  salteries. 

All  licenses  for  fishing  appliances  shall  be  designated  by  consecutive  numbers  and 
shall  indicate  the  kind  and  aimensions  of  the  particular  appliance  for  which  the  license 
is  issued  and  the  name  of  the  person  owning  the  same.  The  owner  of  each  fishing 
appliance  shall  have  affixed  thereto  a  tag,  brand,  or  lettered  notice  bearing  the  license 
number  and  the  number  of  the  district  m  which  issued.  In  the  case  of  movable  ap- 
paratus, this  tag  or  brand  shall  be  placed  so  that  it  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  witn- 
out  interfering  with  the  operation  of  said  apparatus. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  1  refers  to  the  tax  upon  the  fishery  prod- 
ucts, as  you  have  stated.  This  was  included  in  the  draft  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  because  a  section  upon  that  subject  is  embraced  in 
the  present  law  and  we  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some 
reference  to  it  at  least  in  the  suggested  change. 

Senator  Overman.  By  the  way,  I  have  been  told  that  the  first  fish 
trap  ever  used  was  built  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina,  for 
catching  shad. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fish  wheel. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Alaska  fisheries  got  the  idea  for  their  fish 
traps  from  that  original  trap  built  on  the  Yadkin  River.  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  I  have  heard  that. 

Senator  Overman.  The  Union  Army  found  that  fish  trap  down 
there  that  some  countryman  had  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
got  a  patent  on  it  or  not,  but  that  is  the  wheel  that  is  used  out  West, 
it  is  said.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know  whether  that  was  so  or  not.  It 
was  first  made  by  an  old  farmer  on  the  Yadkin  River. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  was  for  catching  shad. 

Senator  Overman.  Yes.  However,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
interrupting  you. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  might  state  what  the  provision  was  in 
the  bill  prepared  bv  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  regard  to  increasing 
the  tax.  As  the  bill  is  introduced,  it  has  still  further  increased  these 
figures. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  original  law,  or  the  law  now  in  existence, 
provides  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  on  all  grades  of  salmon  canned  in 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  straight  4-cent  tax  ? 

Dr.  Evbrmann.  It  is  a  straight,  flat,  4-cent  tax  on  all  kinds  of 
salmon.  The  various  kinds  of  salmon  now  bring  various  market 
prices.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  market  value 
of  red  salmon  and  king  salmon  and  dog  salmon  or  chum,  or  the  hump- 
back, and  it  was  thought  by  the  department  that  there  should  be 
some  distinction  made  m  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  different  grades 
of  salmon. 

Senator  BoimNE.  That  was  because  of  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  product  ? 

Dr.  Evbrmann.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  product. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  the  only  tax  they  have  now — 4  cents  a 
case  on  salmon  in  Alaska  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Under  the  present  law;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  your  revenue  under  that  tax  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Under  the  present  schedule  of  taxation  on  canned 
products  and  on  the  various  other  fishery  products,  such  as  oil,  fer- 
tilizer, salted  salmon,  and  so  on,  the  revenue  for  1911  was  $116,332. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  your  estimated  revenue  under  your  pro- 
posed tax? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Under  the  figures  which  the  bureau  suggested, 
the  revenue 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  those  figures  were.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  revenue  would  be  $186,196  on  the  catch  of 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  1911  catch? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  rate,  as  suggested  by  the 
department,  was  as  follows:  On  pink  or  humpback,  4  cents  per  case. 

Senator  Overman.  That  has  been  increased  in  this  bill  to  5  cents. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  increased  to  5  cents.  On 
dog  or  chum  we  su^ested  4  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  increase  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  there  is  no  increase  on  those  two.  On  coho, 
or  medium  red,  5  cents.     That  would  be  an  increase  of  1  cent. 

Senator  Overman.  The  bill  says  7  cents. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  in  the  bill;  but  the  department  suggested 
5  cents.  And  on  king  or  spring,  7  cents  was  suggested,  whicli  is  an 
increase  of  3  cents.  On  red  or  sockeye  we  suggested  7  cents  instead 
of  the  present  law — 4  cents. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^  (or  the  department)  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  this  question.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries  and  these  figures  were  sub- 
mitted merely  as  suggestive. 

The  Chairman.  Di  connection  with  the  reasons  you  may  desire 
to  give  for  these  suggested  increases  I  will  say  this,  doctor:  Before 
this  bill  was  introduced  I  made  the  increases  over  those  suggested  by 
the  department. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Stated  briefly,  we  will  say  that  the  changes  the 
department  suggested  were  for  two  reasons:  First,  a  differential  rate, 
because  the  canned  products  does  not  all  have  the  same  market  value, 
and,  second,  that  canned  salmon  has  increased  in  value  since  1906, 
when  the  present  law  went  into  effect.  The  rates  of  4,  5,  and  7 
correspond  more  nearly  to  the  present  current  prices  of  canned 
salmon  than  4  cents  does.  But  the  increase  was  not  as  great  in 
pr()portion  as  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  canned  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  the  increases 
of  prices  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  allow  you  to  go  on,  and  you  will  prob- 
ably cover  all  those  points  which  enter  into  our  minds,  and  we  will 
therefore  wait  until  you  get  through. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  I  can  put  that  in  right  now.  Senator. 

The  market  prices  of  canned  salmon  in  1906  compared  with  those 
in  1911  are  as  follows:  Dog  or  chum,  1906,  $2.87  per  case;  1911, 
$3.72. 

Humpback  or  pink,  1906,  $3  per  case;  1911,  $3.94. 

Coho  or  silver,  1906,  $3.63  per  case;  1911,  $5.67. 

Red  or  sockeye,  1906,  $3.77,  as  against,  in  1911,  $6.33. 

King  or  spring,  1906,  $3.78,  as  against,  1911,  $6.48.  All  for  a  case 
of  4  dozen  cans  of  1  pound  each. 

Senator  Overman.  What  caused  that  great  increase  from  $3  to 
$6  on  king  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  could  possibly  be  explained  better  by  Mr. 
Dorr  or  Capt.  Moser,  who  are  in  the  commercial  business. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  has  there  been  a  stead v  increase  since 
1906,  or  iluring  any  year  smce  1906  have  the  prices  been  lower? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  Senator,  to  show  what 
the  prices  have  been  from  year  to  year  since  1906.  My  impression 
is  that  the  increase  has  been  more  or  less  gradual  and  more  or  less 
regular,  but  I  can  not  speak  with  authority  on  that  point. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  combinati<m  in  this  fish  business  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

The  rates  which  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  suggested  were  believe<l 
to  be  all  that  the  business  would  stand  and  would  be  found  as  high 

would  be  just. 
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Senator  Overman.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  methods  of 
disposing  of  this  commodity  ?  How  is  it  sold  i  Are  the  services  of 
middlemen  and  brokers  utilized  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  subject  to 
answer  the  question  as  fully  as  it  ought  to  be  answered. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  the  prices  you  have  given  the  retail  prices 
or  the  wholesale  prices  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  wholesale  prices.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  I  think  you  have  them  too  high.  I  have  never 
known  of  prices  as  high  as  you  have  given. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  all  of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  handling  of 
the  salmon  these  gentlemen  representing  the  companies  can  tell  very 
much  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  can.  But  through  sec- 
tion 1 

Senator  Overman.  Before  you  go  on  with  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  What  becomes  oi  this  revenue  ?  Does  it  go  into  the 
Treasury  like  other  funds? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  goes  into  the  Treasury  like  other  funds ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  collects  it? 

Dr.  Evermann.  On  a  certain  part  of  it  the  canners  who  maintain 
private  hatcheries  receive  exemptions,  in  proportion  to  the  salmon  fry 
they  liberate. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  they  get  a  rebate? 

The  Chairman.  That  subject  is  covered  in  another  section  of  the 
bUl. 

Senator  Bourne.  Take  the  salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  Doctor. 
Ib  not  that  used  pretty  largely  up  there  as  a  matter  of  food,  or  is  it 
shipped  out  ?     Is  there  much  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  amount  is  not  great.  As  to  what  proportion 
of  it  is  used  locally  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  think  there  would  be  quite  a  demand  locally 
for  that  food  as  a  food  supply.  Now,  why  should  we  tax  that  food 
supply  consumed  locally  ana  which  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  locality  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  1  say,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  show  what  per- 
centage of  it  is  consumed  locally. 

We  sugg^ted  5  cents  per  100  pounds  on  smoked  salmon  in  bulk. 

Senator  jBourne.  What  is  the  present  tax  ? 

Dr.  EvERBiANN.  The  present  tax  is  6  cents. 

**Salt  or  smoked  salmon  in  bulk,  7  cents  per  100  pounds.'' 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  present  tax  on  fish  oil  and  whale  oil  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Ten  cents  per  barrel.  Well,  that  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  present  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  fish  oil  the  present  tax  is  10  cents? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.: 

Senator  Bourne.  Wliat  was  your  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Our  su^estion  was  10  cents.  Fertilizer  20  cents 
per  ton,  the  present  law.     \Ye  suggested  50  cents  per  ton. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  suggested  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  except  when  made  from  sharks  or  from 
offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries  or  salteries,  when  we  suggested 
no  tax,  to  encourage  the  use  of  refuse. 

Senator  Bourne.  To  encourage  the  use  of  by-products? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  top  of  page  2,  about  the  fish  traps 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  That  is  all  new.  At  the  present  there  is  no  tax, 
I  believe,  on  fish  traps. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  how  many  traps  they  have  up 
there  9 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  tell,  Senator,  just  how  many  there  are  in 
all  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  catch  is  for  a 
trap? 

UT.  Evermann.  It  is  very  large.  A  trap  is  one  of  the  most  eflFect- 
ive  pieces  of  apparatus  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bower 
has  the  number  of  traps  in  operation  in  1911. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  132  stake  traps  all  told. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  132  traps  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

^nator  Overman.  What  was  the  catch  of  salmon  ? 

Dr  Evermann.  Mr.  Bower  has  a  table  showing  the  entire  catch 
and  the  catch  by  traps  also. 

Mr.  Bower.  1  have  figures  here  showing  the  catch  by  apparatus 
during  the  year  1911. 

Dr.  Evermann.  You  might  read  the  catch  by  traps. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  catch  by  traps  during  the  year  1911  was 
12,456,836  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Pounds? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  number  of  fish. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  not  ^ot  it  in  pounds  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  nurober  of  individual  salmon. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  total  number  of  the  five  species  of  salmon 
caught. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  traps  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  As  I  remember  it,  132  stake  traps;  there  were  also 
20  floating  traps. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  traps  owned  by  companies  or  by 
individuals  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  are  owned  chiefly  by  companies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  owned  both  ways,  Doctor. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  companies  are  there  up  there? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  recall  offhand  the  number  of  companies 
interested  in  canning  salmon,  but  Mr.  Bowers  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  there  any  competition  between  these  com- 
panies ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  active  competition  in  practically 
all  parts  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  capital  invested  in  the  132  traps  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  These  statistics  regarding  the  apparatus,  capital 
invested,  and  disposition  of  product  can  best  be  answered,  Senator, 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  tnat  business.  We  have  tables  prepared, 
however,  which  show  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  tables  prepared,  have  you? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  tables  with  you? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoBR.  May  I  interrupt  to  request  that  Mr.  Bower  give  the 
figures  of  the  fish  caught  by  the  other  apparatus  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  in  comparison  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  there,  Mr.  Bower,  showing  that  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  giving  the  catch  of  salmon  by  species  and 
aprm.ratus  for  each  geographic  section  of  Alaska  during  1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  make  that  statement  a  part  of  the  record. 
You  might  summarize  it  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  Summarized  it  is:  Catch  by  seines — this  is  the  num- 
ber of  individual  salmon— was  20,497,232;  by  gill  nets,  10,747,814; 
by  traps,  12,466,836;  by  hand  lines,  211,509;  by  spear  or  gaff, 
52,482;  or  a  jg-and  total  catch  of  sahnon  during  the  year  1911  of 
43,975,873.     "Rie  catch  by  species  is  segregated  here  in  the  table  also. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  table  is  as  follows  : 

CattJt  of  salmon  in  1911,  by  species  and  apparatus,  for  each  geographic  section  of  Alaska, 


Apparatus  and  species. 


Seines: 

Cobo,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum , 

Humpback,  or  pink. . 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye 


Total. 


GiU  nets: 

Cobo,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink. 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  or  sockeye 


Total. 


Traps: 

Cobo,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink. 

King,  or  spring 

Red,  (v  sockeye 


Total. 


Lines: 

Cobo,  or  silver.. 
King,  or  spring. 


Total. 


Spears  or  galls: 
Cobo,  or  silver... 
Red,  or  sockeye. 


Total. 


Total: 

Coho,  or  silver 

Dog,  or  chum 

Humpback,  or  pink. 

King,  or  spring. 

Red,  or  sockeye. . . . . 


Southeast 
Alaska. 


Number. 

420,515 

1,826,315 

13,463,726 

396 

1,438,917 


17.149,869 


170,619 
155,749 
230,093 
81,797 
394,428 


1,032.686 


276.20(> 

734,827 

7,373.011 

18.418 

938.674 


9,341,136 


37,068 
174. 441 


211,509 


Central 
Alaska. 


Number. 

56,628 

84,438 

248,230 

689 

2,948,126 


3,338,111 


37,697 

78 

254 

23,634 

520,803 


582. 466 


89,633 

20,476 

259,072 

34.017 

2,237,586 


2, 640, 784 


3.010 
49.472 


52.482 


907,418 

2,716,891 

21.066,830 

275,052 
2.821,491 


Grand  total I     27,787.682 


183.958 

104.992 

507.556 

58.340 

5,706.515 


6,561,361 


Western 
Alaska. 


Number. 


9,252 


9,252 


121,971 

174,043 

91,764 

109,722 

8,635,162 


9,1.32,(i62 


8,000 
173,823 


3.541 
299,552 


484.916 


129,971 

347,866 

91,764 

113,263 

8.943.966 


9,()26.8.T0 


Total. 


Number. 

477,143 

1,910,753 

13,711,966 

1,065 

4,396,296 


20,497,232 


330,287 
329,870 
322,111 
215, 153 
9,550,393 


10.747.814 


373,839 
929,126 

7.632,083 
55.976 

3.475,812 


12.466,836 

-      TT      1 


37,068 
174,441 


211.509 


3,010 
49,472- 


52,482 


1,221,347 
3,169,749 

21,666,150 
446,655 

17.471,972 


43,975.873 
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Senator  Bourne.  You  do  not  imagine,  do  you,  Mr.  Bower,  that 
you  get  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  salmon  caught  by  spear 
and  hand  line,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Government  requires  reports  from  individuals 
showing  the  total  number  of  salmon  caught  in  Alaska;  also  state- 
ments by  the  companies  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  statement  is  based  on  these  reports  that 
come  in.  What  is  the  penalty  if  a  man  fails  to  make  a  report  if  he 
catches  a  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  general  fishery  law  of  June  26,  1906,  provides  a 
penalty.     A  section  is  devoted 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  thousand  dollars;  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  or 
three  months  in  jail,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Senator  Overman.  Does  vour  table  show  how  much  is  caught  by 
individuals,  as  distinguishea  from  companies? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  a  man  was  hungry  and  caught  a  salmon, 
cooked  and  ate  it,  he  is  fined  $1,000  if  he  does  not  make  a  return  to 
the  Government  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  no  record  made  of  that.  Senator.  It  is 
only  the  commercial  fishery  regarding  which  reports  are  required. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  table  does  not  include  the  native  fislung,  Mr. 
Bower,  the  Indian  fishing? 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  the  number  of  salmon  taken  by  natives  in  their 
small  stake  nets  is  generally  supposed  to  be  negligrWe. 

Senator  Overman.  These  companies  use,  in  addition  to  traps, 
other  methods  of  catching  fish? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  They  use  seines,  gill  nets,  purse  seines, 
and  so  on. 

The  line  fishing,  Senator  Bourne,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a 
certain  portion  of  southeast  Alaska,  and  to  the  king  salmon.  The 
Bockeyes  will  never  take  a  hook;  the  silver  do  occasionally;  but  the 
king  does. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is  the  chinook  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  the  king  or  chinook. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  a  sportsman  catches  a  salmon  there  and 
makes  his  return  as  to  hie  catch,  does  he  pay  a  tax  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No.  This  is  only  the  commercial  fishery,  includ- 
ing the  canning  of  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  tax  at  the  present  time  on  a  trap 
under  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suggest  $100  tax  on  traps? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  had  this  thought  in  mind:  That  while 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  specifically  to  limit  the  number  of  traps  which 
may  be  fished  in  any  region  or  the  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
any  particular  kind  m  any  particular  region,  yet  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
in  some  way,  if  possible,  to  discover  some  way  by  which  the  fishing 
in  any  given  region  may  be  limited  or  restricted;  and  if  a  license  tax 
is  placed  upon  the  different  kinds  of  gear,  we  are  of  the  opinoin  that 
it  would  tend  to  limit  fishing — that  is,  it  would  deter  irresponsible 
t^arties  who  might  engage  in  this  kind  of  fishing.  That,  of  course,  is 
you,  gentlemen,  to  decide. 
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It  probably  is  impracticable  for  the  Government  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  only  so  many  canneries  in  a  certain  region  or  that  there  shall 
be  only  so  many  fish  traps  in  Alaska.  You  would  probably  have  to 
license  every  individual  who  made  application  to  fish;  but  if  a  fee  is 
charged  it  would  deter  some  from  making  application  and  establish- 
ing traps.  Moreover,  this  section  goes  along  with  another  section 
farther  on,  which  gives  the  owner  of  the  fish  trap  a  right  to  the  site 
where  he  establishes  his  trap,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  ne  should  pay 
something  to  the  Government  for  the  exclusive  right  to  that  particu- 
lar site. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  no  one  has  an  exclusive  right  to  any  fishing 
site.  A  company  has  a  fish  trap  this  year  in  a  certain  place.  In  the 
fall  it  pulls  up  its  piling  upon  which  the  webbing  for  that  trap  was 
placed,  and  the  next  spnng,  if  that  company  gets  back  there  first  and 
can  reestablish  its  trap  on  that  site,  well  and  good;  but  if  somebody 
jumps  that  claim,  he  has  no  redress  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mutual  agreement  or  courtesy  or  struggle,  as  the  case  may  be,  among 
the  different  people  or  companies  who  might  want  to  fish  a  certain 
re^on.  These  two  sections — this  one  and  the  one  farther  along  which 
goes  along  with  the  license— give  with  the  license  the  right  to  continue 
to  hold  that  particular  site^^ 

The  Chairman.  The  trap  is  one  of  the  important  implements  in 
carrying  on  this  business,  too,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer  s  cultivator 
or  plow  is  an  important  implement  in  his  trade. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  although  more  fish  are  caught  by  other 
means  that  by  traps,  nevertheless  trap  fishing  is  one  of  the  important 
methods,  and  the  trap  is  an  important  apparatus,  of  course. 

J>enutor  Bourne.  I  would  like  to  take  up  that  section  2  and  ask 
you  whether  it  would  be  practicable.  What  would  be  the  expense 
incident  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  section  ?  How  are  you 
going  to  get  these  returns  i  Will  you  have  to  put  in  a  lot  of  assistants 
there  to  check  up  the  correctness  ot  the  returns  made  as  to  the  libera- 
tion of  fry? 

Section  2  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  That  the  catch  and  pack  of  salmon  made  in  Alaska  by  the  ownere  of  private 
Kalmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  licence  fees  and  taxation 
01  every  nature  to  the  extent  of  40  cents  for  each  and  every  full  thousand  red  or  king 
salmon  fr>'  liberated  upon  the  folio wim?  conditions: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time,  and,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  hatchery  owner,  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  cause  such 
private  hatcheries  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  the  character  of  their 
operations,  efficiency,  and  productiveness,  and  if  he  approve  the  same  shall  cause 
notice  of  such  approval  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United 
Stat4»s  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  district  of  Alaska  wherein  any  such  hatchery 
i--  l«x*ated,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owners  of  such  hatchery  of  the  action  taken  by  Him. 
The  owner,  agent,  officer,  or  superintendent  of  any  hatchery  the  effectiveness  and 
pnxiuctiveneas  of  which  has  been  approved  as  above  provided  shall,  between  the  30th 
day  of  June  and  the  31st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  make  proof  of  the  number  of 
salmon  fry  liberated  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  30th  day  of 
June  by  a  written  statement  under  oath.  Such  proof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  district 
of  Alaska  wherein  such  hatchery  is  located,  and  when  so  filed  shall  entitle  the  respeC' 
tive  hatchery  owners  to  the  exemption  as  herein  provided;  and  a  false  oath  as  to  the 
number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  shall  be  deemed  perjury  and  subject  the  offender  to 
all  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof.  Duplicates  of  such  statements  shall  also  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk  or 
d<»pury  clerk  in  whose  office  the  approval  and  pr(X)f  heretofore  provided  for  are  filed  to 
fi»nhvnth  i^»ue  to  hatchery  owner,  causing  such  proofs  to  be  filed,  certificates  which 
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ehall  not  be  transferable  and  of  such  denominations  as  said  owner  may  request  (no  cer- 
tificate to  cover  fewer  than  1,000  fry),  covering  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  fry  so 
proved  to  have  been  liberated ;  and  such  certificates  maybe  used  at  any  time  by  the 
person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  to  whom  issued  for  the  payment  pro  tanto 
of  any  license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  or  on  account  of  any  catch  or  pack  of  salmon 
made  by  them  in  Alaska;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  public  officials  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  or  receiving  such  license  fees  or  taxes  to  accept  such  certificates  in 
lieu  of  money  in  payment  of  all  license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  the  pack  of  canned 
salmon. 

Whenever  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  any  hatchery,  after  having  been 
approved  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  found  upon  examination  to  have 
ceased  to  merit  such  approval,  tne  said  approval  may  be  withdrawn  and  notice  of  such 
revocation  shall  be  filea  in  the  office  of  tne  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  Division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  the  said  hatchery  is 
located.  No  hatchery  owner  shall  obtain  the  rebates  from  the  output  of  any  hatchery 
to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  act  unless  the  efficiency  of  said 
hatchery  has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  the 
manner  herein  provided  for;  nor  shall  any  rebate  be  obtained  from  the  output  of  any 
fry  liberated  by  any  private  salmon  hatchery  after  the  revocation  of  such  approval,  or 
in  any  case  after  June  30,  1913. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  now,  Senator.  Would  not  it  be 
better  to  have  said  what  they  do  now  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  complying  with  it  or  not  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Before  you  get  to  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
(juestion.  What  does  it  cost  to  administer  these  laws  there?  What 
is  the  total  cost  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  When  the  Alaska  salmon  service  was  distinct  from 
the  other  Alaska  matters — fur  seals,  and  so  on — the  appropriation 
was  $7,500  for  expenses,  and  we  had,  to  enforce  the  law,  three  agents — 
a  salmon  agent,  assistant  salmon  agent,  and  a  salmon  inspector. 
Their  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  $7,500,  was  the  total  expense.  Of 
course  three  agents,  three  wardens,  to  look  after  the  fisneries  of  a 
great  country  Bke  Alaska  is  very  inadequate.  We  should  have  ten 
times  as  many,  but  that  is  the  present  condition. 

Senator  Overman.  You  will  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Recently  the  fur-seal  service,  the  Alaska  salmon 
service,  and  the  fur-bearing  animal  service  of  Alaska  were  combined 
in  one  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  called  the  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  and  the  appropriation  for  that  entire  division  for  all  these 
things — the  fur  seals,  the  support  of  the  natives  on  the  seal  islands, 
the  investigation  and  study  of  the  fisheries,  the  enforcement  of  the 
fishery  laws  and  regulations,  the  study  of  the  habits  of  fur-beaiing 
animals,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations  regarding 
fur-bearing  animals — the  entire  appropriation  is  $100,000  for  the 
current  year,  and  that  is  the  amount  the  Secretary  has  asked  for  for 
this  year. 

Senator  Overman.  The  amount  received  from  the  seal  business  is 
something  like  $300,000. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  was  a  net  revenue  of  something  like  $403,000 
last  year. 

Senator  Overman.  Now,  this  is  a  proposed  tax  on  food.  It  would 
cost  to  administer  this,  over  and  above  what  is  received  from  the 
seal  business,  about  $7,000  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Before  passing  to  section  2,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  there  are  other  revenues  provided  in  section  1  that  have 
not  beeh  mentioned  yet. 
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Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  question 
in  section  2.  I  want  to  know  what  the  operation  of  that  section, 
what  the  net  returns  to  the  Government  under  that  provision  are, 
if  you  have  formed  any  conclusion. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  present  law  permits  private  individuals  or 
companies  to  maintain  hatcheries  in  Alaska  and  about  four  or  five 
private  hatcheries  are  maintained.  I  should  say  also  that  in  return 
for  the  maintaining  of  private  hatcheries  and  liberating  salmon  fry 
the  companies  or  individuals  maintaining  the  hatcheries  are  exempt 
from  taxation  upon  a  certain  proportion  of  their  output. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  under  the  present  law? 

Dr.  EvERBiANN.  Yes.  Now,  I  should  say  that  the  salmon  hatch- 
eries— private  salmon  hatcheries — in  Alaska  were  built  and  operated 
by  the  companies  before  thi?  provision  became  a  law.  They  operated 
the  hatcheries,  one  or  more  of  them,  for  several  years  before  tney  got 
any  exemption  from  taxation  whatever,  and  presumably  they  did  it 
because  they  believed  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon,  and  they 
believed  if  they  could  hatch  large  numbers  of  salmon  fry  and  turn 
them  loose  that  they  would  share  in  the  resulting  increase  in  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  evident. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  never  thought,  and  of  course  we  can  not 
believe,  that  they  would  reap  all  of  tne  reward  from  the  operation  of 
their  hatcheries. 

Senator  BoimNE.  How  many  private  hatcheries  are  there  and  how 
near  together  are  thev  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  believe  there  are  four  or  five  in  operation  now. 

Senator  Bourne.  Covering  what  part  of  the  territory  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  cover  a  very  long  stretch  of  territory.  The 
most  northern  one  is  on  Kodiak  Island  at  Karluk.  operated  bv  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association.  Then  there  are  lour  in  soutneast 
Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  north  and 
south  extremes  in  miles  ? 

Mr.  Evermann.  I  could  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  say  it  is  about  a  thousand  miles. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  does  it  cost  the  Government  under  this 
provision  of  the  law  to  keep  check  of  the  fry  liberated  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  cost  to  the  Government  for  that  particular 
phase  of  the  work,  aside  from  the  inspection  of  the  fisheries  and  the 
other  work  in  Alaska,  I  can  not  segregate.  It  would  be  a  very  small 
part  of  our  expense^  and  our  entire  expense  is  small. 

We  proceed  in  this  way  under  the  law:  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  is  authorizied,  in  fact  empowered,  to  inspect  these  private 
hatcheries  and  certify  as  to  their  efiiciency.  When  he  has  done  that, 
when  he  has  certified 

Senator  Bourne.  For  how  long  a  period  of  inspection  does  that 
certification  rest  upon?  Does  a  man  simply  go  there  for  a  day  and 
give  a  certificate  that  its  sufficienc^V  is  O.  K.,  or  does  he  stay  there 
during  all  the  time  of  the  propagatfon  work  of  the  hatcher}'  (  What 
is  the  custom  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  (h^fim^s  how 
thorough  the  inspection  shall  be,  but  we  have  procMMled  in  this 
way:  v\ith  our  three  men  in  Alaska,  before  the  efiiciency  of  any 
hatViiery  is  passed  upon,  the  hatchery  is  inspected  by  one  or  more 
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agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Those  people  who  made  those 
inspections  were,  I  believe,  in  every  case  men  who  are  more  or  loss 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  fish  culture.  The  period  devot-ed  to 
the  inspection  is  necessarily  brief  as  compared  \vitn  the  entire  period 
of  the  operation  of  the  hatchery.  The  hatchery  will  take  eggs  in  the 
fall  and  will  continue  to  have  eggs  or  fry  on  hand  until  in  the  spring 
at  least.  We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  a  man  at  a  hatchery 
for  more  than  a  very  brief  portion  of  that  period ;  but  the  man  who 
makes  the  inspection  can  aetermine  from  the  equipment,  from  the 
troughs,  jars,  and  the  water  supply,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  place, 
and  all  of  the  other  appliances  whether  that  hatchery  is  properly 
equipped  for  doing  goo(l  wojk.  He  can  tell  by  his  interviews  with 
the  superintendent,  the  fish  culturists,  and  the  foreman  whether  they 
know  anything  about  fish  culture  or  not. 

Now,  that  is  about  as  far  as  he  can  go.  He  can  not  stay  there  and 
see  that  they  take  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  say  they  take.  We 
must  trust  to  their  sworn  statement  as  to  that.  He  can  not  stay 
there  and  see  that  all  of  their  eggs  hatch,  or  how  many  of  them  fail 
to  hatch.  He  can  not  be  present  there  all  the  tirrie  tdl  the  fry  are 
liberated. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  long  is  the  period  of  liberation  of  the  fry? 
How  long  does  that  extend  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  for  different  lengths  of  time  at  the  diflFerent 
hatcheries,  but  I  suppose  it  extends  over  a  period  of  from  a  month  to 
two  months. 

Mr.  Bower.  Ordinarily  not  to  exceed  two  months. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  With  a  water  temperature  of  about  56°  the  fish  will  hatch 
out  in  about  60  davs  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  south- 
east  Alaska.  The  eggs  at  our  hatchery  at  Loring  hatch  in  about  90 
days  with  a  water  temperature  of  40°  to  46°.  Tliey  commence  to 
hatch  in  that  time. 

At  our  western  hatchery,  at  Karluk,  the  temperature  is  below  40**, 
running  along  about  36°  to  37°.  There  we  have  eggs  in  the  basket 
of  one  year  when  the  eggs  of  the  following  year  are  coming  in.  We 
take  eggs  at  Karluk  from  June  to  September  and  October,  so  that 
the  late  fall  eggs  are  frequently  in  the  baskets  when  the- June  eggs 
are  coming  in.     We  have  had  eggs  in  the  baskets  250  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  'Hhe  basket^'? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  basket  is  a  wire  box  in  which  the  eggs  are  placed. 
These  baskets  are  placed  in  troughs  and  covered  with  running  water. 
The  water  must  be  absolutely  pure.  The  baskets  are  looked  over 
every  day  and  the  dead  eggs  removed,  because  at  the  early  stages  after 
the  eggs  are  first  fertilized  they  are  very  delicate  and  tender  until  the 
eyespot  appears.  Salmon  eggs  take  a  great  deal  longer  than  other 
kinds  of  lisn.  For  example,  take  the  shad  on  the  Chesapeake,  the 
average  eggs  hatch  out  in  very  few  days,  whereas  the  period  tor  salmon 
is  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  As  I  say,  it  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  With  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  it  will  take  60  days.  We 
have  no  temperatures  of  that  kind  in  Alaska.  About  45  or  46  is  the 
highest.  At  our  hatchery  at  Karluk  the  time  runs  from  100  to  250 
days. 
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Dr.  EvEBMANN.  One  helpful  point  to  touch  upon  would  be  what 
length  of  time  elapses  between  the  date  when  you  liberate  your  first 
fry  in  any  year  to  the  last  plantings. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  that  question  depends  upon  the  locahty.  In 
southeast  Alaska,  where  our  fish  hatch  out  more  rapidly,  they  com- 
mence to  hatch  about  February.  By  the  end  of  March  tnat  hatchery 
is  pretty  well  cleaned  of  its  fry.  However,  at  our  hatcheries  we  have 
large  nursery  ponds  in  which  the  fry  are  placed,  and  we  hold  them  in 
these  ponds  and  in  the  troughs  till  we  feel  that  they  are  sufficiently 
aged  to  maintain  themselves.  We  believe  that  if  you  can  hold  fry 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  gain  sufficient 
strength  to  protect  themselves  against  their  enemies — and  their 
enemies  are  numerous — ^we  will  have  better  results.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged, as  I  shall  explain  to  the  committee  when  I  have  my  hearings 
in  experimenting  with  food  for  fry 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  brings  out  the  point  I  had  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  question,  as  I  understood  it,  that  you 
asked  as  to  the  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  liberating  of  the 
fry  and  the  final  Uberation  of  the  last  fry.  It  is  a  long  penod,  not 
only  several  weeks,  but  two  or  more  months  at  least. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  last  of  our  fry  at  our  Loring  hatchery  are  usually 
liberated  by  the  end  of  March,  whereas  at  our  Karluk  hatchery  it  is 
frequently  August  before  the  last  are  liberated. 

l5r.  EvERMANN.  So  that  to  have  an  inspector  who  could  personally 
be  present 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  be  an  impossibility. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  practically  require  him  to  be  there  all 
the  time. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  the  operation  of  section  2  depends  entirely 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  indiviaual  operating  the  hatcnery.  That  is 
true,  is  it  not! 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  I  think  that  can  be  said.  The  inspector  can 
certify  that  the  hatchery  is  a  well-equipped  hatchery ;  that  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants  appear  to  be  capable  men;  and  tnen 
assume  that  the  company  will  conduct  that  plant  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  equipment.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  saying  that 
that  hatchery  is  an  eflicient  hatchery. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  in  order  to  check  up  the  number  of  fry 
liberated,  you  have  to  take  the  statement  of  the  managemant  of  the 
liatchery.  What  is  the  rebate  that  has  been  made  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law  to  the  five  private  hatcheries  in  existence,  in  dollars  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  rebate  is  the  tax  on  10  cases  for  everv  thousand 
fry  liberated. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  amount  in  dollars  per  annum  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  would  be  40  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The 
exemption  from  taxation  in  1911  amounted  to  $42,647,  as  I  have  it 
in  this  table. 

Senator  Bourne.  $42,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  tax  ?  If  there  had  been  no  exemp* 
tioUy  what  would  the  companies  and  the  fishermen  have  had  to  pay 
out! 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  would  have  had  to  pay  that  amount. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  rebate  equaled  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax  ? 
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Dr.  EVEBMANN.   No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  license  tax  on  the  various  fishery  products  in 
1911  was  $116,332.03.  On  canned  salmon  alone,  which  is  the  only 
factor  we  are  considering  now,  the  tax  was  $112,952,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  was  $42,647. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  $112,000  was  the  tax  upon  the  catch  and 
pack  of  salmon 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  canned  salmon  alone;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  had  been  no  rebate  allowed  they 
would  have  paid  in  taxes  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  and  odd 
dollars  ? 

Dr.  EvERBiANN.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  all  you  received  was  $70,000  net.  In 
other  words,  they  were  allowed  a  credit  of  $42,000  against  $112,000? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  return  for  that  $42,000  they 
operated  five  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  does  it  cost  to  erect  a  hatchery  ?  Sup- 
pose the  Government  had  five  hatcheries  of  that  kind ;  what  would 
it  cost  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  cost  in  Alaska,  of  course,  is  very  considerable. 
I  could  not  speak  offhand  as  to  the  cost  of  these  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne.  Could  you  not  give  us  an  estimate,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  understood  that  the  Loring  or  Naha  hatch- 
ery, operated  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  has  cost  consider- 
ably over  $100,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  hatchery  on  the  Naha  River  has  a  capacity  of 
1 10,000,000  eggs.  Of  course  it  has  been  added  to.  Our  water  system 
has  been  quite  extensively  improved.  We  have  a  water  system  there 
to  get  water  for  the  hatchery  on  which  we  have  laid  some  19,000  feet 
of  8-inch  and  6-inchpipe  from  a  spring.     We  have  built  extensive 

Eonds  for  the  fry.  We  are  building  other  ponds  now.  We  are  also 
uilding  ponds  to  see  if  we  can  not  raise  some  natural  food  for  the  fry. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  you  figure  the  cost  of  the  five 
private  hatcheries  to  be? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  not  speak  of  any  excepting  our  own.  We  have 
one  equipped  for  55,000,000,  and  we  have  one  with  a  capacity  of 
110,000,000  eggs.  The  other  private  hatcheries  are  smaU.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  run  over,  the  largest  one,  10,000,000  eggs.  They  are 
very  small. 

Senator  Bourne.  All  the  hatcheries  together  probably  do  not  pro- 
duce more  than  200,000,000  eggs  per  annum? 

Mr.  MosER.  Probably  200,000,000  eggs  would  cover  it,  per  year. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  cost  of  your  largest  hatchery  is  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  fully  that.  We  have  never  kept  our  hatchery 
cost  separate.  That  is  our  nmning  expenses  have  always  been, 
included.     I  can  give  you  the  total  expenditure 

The  Chairman.  We  can  bring  that  out  more  fully  when  you  make 
your  statement,  Captain,  which  I  think  probably  would  be  better. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  one  moment:  that  is.  our  total 
expenditures  to  date.  We  have  operated  the  Karluk  hatcnery  since 
1896  and  the  Loring  hatchery  we  nave  operated  since  1900.  It  was 
built  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901.  Those  two  hatcheries  together — I 
have  the  data  somewhere — ^have  cost  us  to  date  about  $475,000. 
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Senator  Bourne.  With  a  capacity  of  160,000,000  eggs  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  MossB.  Yes. 

The  Chatkman.  When  you  say  that  hatchery  cost  you  $475,000 
that  includes  the  initial  cost  and  then  the  actual  cost  of  operation  of 
the  plant! 

ISfiT.  MosEB.  The  rebate  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  them  since  1896 — ^for  16  years — and 
the  other  one  since  1900 — 12  years 

Mr.  MosEB.  Our  total  expenses  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  are 
S229,758. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
depreciation  ? 

Mr.  MosBB.  No;  depreciation  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  cono 
struction  of  our  Fortmann  hatchery  from  the  date  of  building  to 
December  31,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  With  no  credit  for  rebates  1 

Mr.  MosBR.  Yes,  sir;  with  no  credit  for  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  amount  of  rebate  you  have 
received  ?   ♦ 

Mr.  MosER.  For  the  hatchery  at  Karluk,  operating  since  1906,  the 
cost  has  been  $244,407.     The  total  for  the  two  hatcheries  is  $474,166. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  credit  of  what  for  rebates  through  that 
p>eriod? 

Mr.  MosER.  With  a  credit  for  rebates  during  that  period  of 
$199,800. 

The  Chairbcan.  That  is  nearly  half  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  it  is  the  difference  between  $474,000  and 
$200,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  your  estimates,  Captain,  as  I  understand 
vou^  make  no  charge  for  depreciation  and  have  no  allowance  for 
interest.     It  is  just  the  actual  expense  in  dollars? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  include  surveying,  superin- 
tendent, transportation,  office  expenses,  and  so  forth.  It  is  sunply 
the  construction  and  maintenance  without  interest. 

Dr.  EvsRMANN.  It  will  be  helpful,  I  think,  to  call  attention  to  the 
cost  of  producing  fry  in  Alaska  at  the  Federal  hatcheries,  and  then 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  production  of  salmon  fry  in  private 
hatcheries.  The  Government  has  two  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska, 
one  at  Yes  Lake,  southeast  Alaska,  and  one  at  Afognak,  in  middle 
Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  give  us  their  capacity  and  their  cost  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  capacity  of  the  hatchery  at  Yes  Lake  is 
72,000,000  fry  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Seventy-two  million  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  operating  that  hatchery  is 
about  26  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The  cost  at  the  Afognak  hatchery 
is  about  50  cents  per  thousand  fry.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  fry  which  the  private  hatcheries  liberate  is  40  cents  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  to  the  Government  in 
rebates  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  cost  to  the  Government  in  operating  its  own 

hatcheries  is 

Senator  Bourne.  Thirty-eight  cents  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  38  cents  on  an  average.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  fry  which  it  gets  from  the  private  hatcheries  in 
the  way  of  rebates  is  40  cents  per  thousand^  so  that  practically 
they  are  the  same. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  also  include  the  general  cost  of  admin- 
istration and  inspection  and  so  on^  or  is  that  simply  the  rebate  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  includes  simply  the  hatehery  operation. 

Senator  Overman.  What  was  the  cost  of  those  two  plants  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  initial  appropriations  were  $25,000  each. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  represent  an  outlay  of  more  than  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^outlay"? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Cost  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Bower.  Cost  of  constructing  the  station  and  equipping  it 
ready  for  operation. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  hatcheries  is  not 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Karluk  and  Loring  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  greater  than  the  Karluk  hatchery. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  greater  than  the  Karluk  hatchery. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  con- 
nection in  regard  to  the  cost  of  hatcheries.  We  had  under  con- 
sideration in  our  company  the  moving  of  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  a 
better  location.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the  president  of  the 
company,  he  said  to  me,  '*If  you  can  move  that  hatchery  to  the 
new  location  for  $75,000  go  ahead.''  I  looked  over  the  field  and  I 
concluded  I  could  not  do  it  for  $75,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  your  larger  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No  ;  the  smaller  hatchery.  The  one  with  a  capacity  of 
55,000,000  eggs,  to  build  it  up  and  increase  its  capacity  to  100,000,000 

The  (-II AIRMAN.  What  was  the  initial  cost  of  equipment  of  those 
two  hatcheries,  Capt.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  initial  cost  was.  We 
have  never  kept  any  exact  record  of  construction.  You  see  we 
operate  canneries  near  the  hatcheries,  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  not  always  been  included.  Our  hatchery  expenditures  combine 
construction,  improvements,  and  maintenance. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  would  the  fishing  interests  of  Alaska  rather 
do — woidd  they  rather  erect  their  own  hatcheries  and  get  the  rebate 
they  receive  now  or  would  they  rather  have  the  Government  erect  its 
own  hatcheries  and  operate  them  independently  of  the  fisliing  inter 
ests  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Mohrr.  We  would  rather  operate  our  own  hatcheries.  I  am 
quite  sure  we  can  operate  our  hatclieries  as  economically  as  the  Gov- 
ernment can  and  with  equally  as  good  results. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  under  the  system  of  receiving  a  40-cent 
rebate.  From  a  business  standpoint  your  returns  at  the  end  of  the 
year  would  show  greater  profit  than  if  the  Government  operated  its 
o^vn  hatcheries  and  vou  received  no  rebates  at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  Senator,  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  average  profit 
that  we  have  made  on  our  hatcheries  for  the  past  sLx  years  has  been 
$43.84,  or  0  016  of  1  percent  per  j'ear,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  interest  on  the  investment — just  the  operating  expense. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  profit  on  what.  Captain? 
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Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  profit  we  have  made  by  the  rebate  system. 
That  is  the  difference  between  what  it  has  cost  us  to  operate  those 
two  hatcheries;  just  the  running  expenses  and  the  amount  we  have 
received  by  rebates  in  the  six  years,  which  is  $263.05,  or  $43.84  per 
year  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  rebate,  then,  has  practically  run  the  hatch- 
eries? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  run  the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  And  according  to  the  doctor's  statement  at  a  little 
greater  cost  to  the  Grovernment  than  its  own  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  year 
or  more  ago,  asking  their  prices,  and  in  a  letter,  under  date  of  March 
28,  1910,  they  gave  the  cost  at  Yes  Bay  per  1,000  salmon  fry  at-41 
cents  in  1907,  37  cents  in  1908,  and  34  cents  in  1909,  or  an  average 
cost  of  37  cents.  The  doctor,  I  think,  gives  the  average  cost  at  26 
cents. 

Dr.  EvERMANN,  These  figures  are  for  the  year  1911. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  on  the  maximum  output  of  the  hatchery. 
If  the  hatchery  does  not  turn  out  a  maximum  supply,  these  figures 
arc  increased  proportionately. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  these  figures  actual  for  what  has  happened,  or  are 
they  based  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  Government  hatcneries  without 
regard  to  results  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  figures  so  far  as  Yes  Bay  is  concerned  are  based 
on  the  full  capacity  of  the  hatchery  for  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  hatchery  run  to  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Yes  Bay  hatchery  ran  t6  full  capacity  last  year — 
72,000,000.  But  at  Afognak,  where  the  cost  was  considerably  higher, 
the  output  was  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  turn  out  the  fuU  capacity? 

!^Ir.  Bower.  The  run  of  salmon  did  not  warrant.  There  were  not 
eggs  enough  to  fill  the  hatchery;  only  30,000,000  eggs,  approximately, 
were  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then.  Doctor,  you  may  proceed  with  ref- 
erence to  that  section. 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  I  should  say  that  this  so-called  rebate  system 
simply  means  this:  That  the  Government  is  buying  salmon  fry. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  effect  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  In  effect,  yes;  and  the  Government  does  that  in 
other  places.  It  buys  trout  eggs  and  salmon  eggs  and  various  other 
kinds  of  effgs  from  private  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  whether  that  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  in  Alaska  or  not 
is  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  bureau  think  about  it? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  would  be  very  glad  if  Congress  would 
provide  a  large  number  of  Federal  hatcheries  for  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  would  be  necessary, 
but  certainly  a  very  much  greater  number  than  now  exists.  There 
are  now  seven,  all  told,  in  Alaska.     There  should  be  many  more  than 

that. 

Senator  Bourne.  Many  times  more  than  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  many  times  more  than  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  in  which  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  can  be 
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kept  up  is  through  the  operation  of  numerous  hatcheries  in  many 
different  places  and  in  each  particular  fishing  region.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  salmon  spread  from  one  stream  to  another, 
but  the  assumption  is  that  they  do  not  spread  indefinitely.  They 
spread  some,  undoubtedly,  but  the  bulk  of  salmon  hatched  in  any 
given  region  will  be  caught  in  that  given  region,  and  therefore,  in 
*  order  to  keep  the  fisheries  in  all  regions  going,  it  is  necessary,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  hatcheries  in  all  these  regions. 

Senator  Bourne.  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that  private  interests 
operating  canneries  can  operate  hatcheries  much  cneaper  than  the 
Government  can  operate  hatcheries,  not  being  in  the  canning  busi- 
ness.    What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Of  "course,  a  hatchery 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  a  cannery. 

Senator  Bourne.  Absolutely;  but  the  hatchery  can  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  the  cannery,  can  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Dr.  JEvERMANN.  They  are  in  the  same  general  region,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  same  building. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  frequently  separated  by  considerable 
distances  also. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  are  operated  by  different 
individuals;  that  is,  the  force  in  a  cannery  is  not  available  for  operat- 
ing the  hatchery,  and  conversely. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  the  general  overhead  charges  for  both 
would  apply.  You  are  operating  a  larger  force  with  one  unit.  To 
my  mind  it  is  absolutely  apparent  that  private  enterprise  running 
canneries  can  operate  hatcheries  much  cheaper  than  the  Grovemment 
can  run  hatcheries  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  Government  had  15  or  20  hatcheries, 
it  would  conduct  them  proportionately  much  cheaper  than  it  does 
two  or  three. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  Not,  however,  if  they  were  spread,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  an  extent  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles.  If  the 
units  were  sufficiently  close  they  would  have  the  benefit  of  that,  but 
these  hatcheries  would  be  independent  units.  You  could  buy  your 
supplies  in  one  operation  and  get  the  advantage  of  discounts  and 
wholesale  prices  and  bulk  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  had  20  or  30  hatcheries,  it 
would  very  largely  do  its  own  distribution  and  transportation. 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes;  if  it  had  enough  it  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  hatcheries  we  have  in 
the  State  oi  Washington,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  State  hatcheries  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  State  hatcheries  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  there  are  several. 

The  Chairman.  I  tliink  there  are  22.     Do  you  know,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State  of  Washingtoxi  there  are  20  at  least. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  thev  have  Federal  hatcheries  as  well. 

Senator  Bourne.  Tlien  your  gross  annual  expense  is  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  The  last  estimate  I  had  was  based  on  16  hatcheries 
and  was  about  $100,000.     I  do  not  know  what  the  State  appropria- 
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tions  are  now,  but  I  thought  1  would  bring  that  pomt  out  here,  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Evermann's,  that  we  needed 
several  times  the  present  number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  at  all,  because  in  my  own  State  we  maintain  twenty-odd 
State  hatcheries,  and  there  are  two  or  three  Federal  hatcheries. 

Dr.  EvEEMANN.  Following  out  the  same  proportion,  we  ought  to 
have  two  or  three  hundred  Federal  hatcheries  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Federal  Oovernment,  if  I  mav  be  permitted  to  sug- 
gest, also  has  several  hatcheries  on  the  Columbia  Kiver  in  addition 
to  those  the  chairman  mentioned.  You  will  remember,  Senator,  the 
one  on  the  White  Salmon  and  one  on  the  Clakamas  Rivers. 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes;  and  the  State  has  several. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  also,  all  the  taxes  on  the 
fisheries  in  the  State  go  back  to  the  fisheries.     In  Alaska  they  do  not. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  your  opinion  that  all  the  taxes  levied  on 
fishing  industry  in  Alaska  should  be  appropriated  for  the  extension 
and  protection  of  that  industry  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  By  all  means.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in 
my  mind.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  pressure  now  brought  about  to 
increase  the  taxes  on  the  Alaska  fisheries  comes  from  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  where  this  additional  money  is  wanted  for  interior  improve- 
ment— building  roads  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  go  into  that  a  little  more  fully  later  on, 
gentlemen.     I  think  we  had  better  go  on  now  with  these  schedules. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Going  back  to  the  schedule  of  taxes,  page  2,  line 
3.  The  purse  seine,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
pieces  of  fishing  apparatus  to  regulate.  A  trap  has  a  definite  loca- 
tion and  it  can  be  inspected  from  time  to  time.  A  purse  seine  is 
movable.  It  can  be  used  here  or  there  or  any  place.  Fish  may  get 
by  it  when  it  is  fished  here,  but  the  purse  seme  can  follow  them  up 
and  get  another  chance  at  them  and  still  another,  and  there  is  always 
the  danger,  of  course,  of  the  purse  seine  being  operated  in  prohibited 
w^aters — that  is,  too  close  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream  or  in  the  jnouth 
of  a  stream,  which  might  be  unlawful. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  thought  that  a  tax  of  30  cents  per  fathom 
on  purse  seins  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairbian.  What  would  that  amount  to,  on  an  average? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  purse  seines  are  from  200  to  300  fathoms.  On 
a  purse  seine  200  or  300  fathoms  in  length  the  tax  would  be  from  $60 
to  $90;  150  to  300  fathoms  would  make  $45  to  $60.  It  would  be  a 
Uttle  higher,  perhaps,  on  the  average  purse  neino  than  on  the  average 
trap.     Personally  I  believe  that  is  proper.     [Reading:] 

For  ail  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  net'^,  gill  ne\»,  and 
trammel  nets,  1  cent  per  fathom  per  annum. 

The  question  of  canned  salmon  and  all  the  other  matters  we  have 
already  considered,  I  believe. 

The  third  clause  of  this  section  simply  provides  a  method  of  tajj:^ing 
the  apparatus. 

Section  2,  regarding  the  so-called  rebates,  I  think  we  have  dis- 
cussed sufficiently. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Doctor,  would  you  advocate  doing  awav  with  this 
rebate  svstem  without  some  provision  or  assurance  that  tne  Govern- 
ment will  establish  hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  not.  I  believe  that  it  is  proper  to  encour- 
age private  individuals  to  operate  hatcheries  so  long  as  the  Federal 
Grovernment  does  not  do  it  adequately;  but  whenever  provision  is 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  have,  even  approximately,  the 
necessarv  number  of  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  then  I  would  sav  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  if  the  rebate  system  should  be 
continued  that  it  should  be  continued  as  it  is  now — that  is,  that  the 
hatcheries  should  get  a  rebate  on  the  full  number  of  fry  liberated  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  2,  line  4,  suggests  a  slight  change  in  the 
wording.  Instead  of  the  exemption  of  taxation  on  10  cases  of  salmon 
for  every  thousand  fry  liberated  we  simply  put  it  40  cents  for  each 
thousand  fry. 

The  Chairman.  That  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  It  will  amount  to  a  little  less  under  the  proposed 
schedule. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  on  the  present  tax. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Dr.  FvERMANN.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  think  these 
hatcheries  should  receive  full  credit  or  rebate  for  the  full  amount  of 
fry  liberated,  or  should  they  be  considered  as  under  obligation  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  themselves  because  they  reap  largely 
the  benefit  ?  Of  course  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  fry  released  by  Capt. 
Moser's  hatchery,  for  instance,  may  be  caught  by  some  other  company 
in  the  fisheiy  business,  but  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  I  think,  that 
he  gets  considerable  benefit  because  of  the  fry  released. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
figure  out  any 

The  Chairman.  Anythins:  that  would  be  done  would  have  to  be 
an  arbitrary  proposition. 

Dr.  Evermann.  If  an  equitable,  arbitrarv  division  of  benefits  could 
be  made,  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui^o,  it  is  evident  that  the  salmon  fisheries 
consider  a  hatchery  run  by  themselves  as  of  considerable  benefit, 
because  they  started,  and  maintained  them  long  years  before  this 
rebate  was  allowed.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  <lo  not  believe  that  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  that,  the 
Federal  Government  operates  hatcheries 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  JFuUy,  Captain,  when  you 
make  your  statement.  That  is  one  of  the  important  questions  to  be 
considered . 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  this  statement 
for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Evermann  and  the  committee  in  connection 
with  section  1 :  \Miile  the  proposed  trap  license  of  $100  a  year  is 
double  that  in  any  State,  we  have  concluded,  speaking  for  the  gentle- 
men that  are  interested  with  me  and  for  myselt,  representing  various 
interests,  not  to  oppose  that  $100  trap  license,  but  we  shaU  strenu- 
ously urge  that  tne  license  on  all  this  minor  gear  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  minor  gear? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Other  kinds  of  fishing  gear. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  gill  nets,  trammel  nets,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  all  floating  ^ear. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Would  you  leave  the  tax  on  purse  seines? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  if  it  is  a  question  of  revenue,  I  would;  if  it  is  a 
question  of  regulation,  I  would  not: 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Regulation  is  what  we  had  in  our  minds. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  suhcomimttee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  May  10,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


FKIDAY,  MAY  10,  1012. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Fisheries, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Alaska;  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries; 
and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaskan  Salmon  Fisheries. 
Also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Alclis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr, 
and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  BAETON  W.  EVEBMABIT— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  we  vriM  now  proceed.  Have  you 
any  further  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  sections  1  and  2  of 
thebUn 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  proceed  with  section  3. 

Section  3  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  miiintain  any  dam,  barricade,  fence, 
fis*h  trap,  or  other  fixed  or  ntationary  ob.'itrurtion,  except  for  the  purposes  of  fish  culture 
or  prientific  investipjation  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
C  V>iiimerce  and  I>abor,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  any  point  where  the  distance 
fntm  shore  to  shore  is  less  than  500  feet,  or  within  any  salmon  stream  at  or  above  anv 
{H>int  where  the  same  is  less  than  500  feet  in  width,  or  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth 
of  any  salmon  stream  less  than  500  feet  in  width,  with  the  purpose  or  result  of  capturing 
railmon  or  preventing;  or  impeding  their  ascent  to  their  spawning:  grounds;  and  the 
JMN-retary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  have  any 
and  all  such  unlawful  obstructions  removed  or  destroyed. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  3  diiTers  from  the  present  law  in  those 
resj)ects:  First,  it  permits  the  placing  of  barricades  for  scientific 

Furposes — j)urposes  of  investigation.  It  strikes  out  the  word  '*red." 
n  the  old  law  it  said  "Anv  red  salmon  streams.''  We  make  it  so  as 
to  read  *  *Any  salmon  streams.'* 

It  increases  the  500-yard  limit  to  600,  and  that  distance  of  600  yards 
is  preser\'ed  throughout  all  of  the  sections  wliich  follow.  Those  I 
believe  are  the  essential  features  of  section  3. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat*  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  increase  of 
6<10  yards  from  the  mouth  of  any  salmon  stream  ? 

I)t.  Evermann.  It  simply  afl'ords  a  Httle  better  protection. 
Frecjuently  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line  may  be  such  that  if 
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fishing  is  permitted,  say,  within  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  it  will  result  just  the  same  as  if  you  are  fishing  in  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  any  conditions  in  Alaska  that  war- 
rant this  increase  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  I  understand  that  there  are  places  where  that 
condition  exists,  and  the  field  agents  for  that  reason  have  recom- 
mended that  slight  increase  of  100  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  reports  with  reference  to  particular 
localities  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  so.  I  can  not  say  whether  there  are  any 
in  the  published  reports  or  not;  but  that  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  three  field  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  recommend  these  600-yard  limits  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the}^  think  that  will  meet  the  situation? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  thev  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Ihe  fishermen  care  nothing  about  the  increase  from 
500  to  600  yards;  but  the  question  of  including  all  salmon  streams, 
which  covers  pink  and  dog  salmon  streams,  is  a  very,  very  important 
matter  to  us.  Under  the  old  law  we  are  excluded  from  fishing 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  mouth  of  any  red-salmon  stream. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  think  Dr.  Evermann  will  agree  with  us— 
there  are  a  great  many  little  streams  in  Alaska  that  carry  pink 
salmon.  Pink  salmon  ascend  a  small  stream — almost  as  smaU  a 
stream  as  you  can  imagine — and  these  very  small  streams  are  so 
frequent  there  that  to  include  the  pink-salmon  streams  in  the  pro- 
hibited area  would  practically  shut  out  a  great  deal  of  fishing  along 
the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  these  infinitesimal  streams  that  are  of 
no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other  as  spawning  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  K  they  are  of  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other, 
what  is  the  objection  to  this  increase  in  distance  as  applied  to  all 
these  streams  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  do  not  object  to  the  increase  in  the  distance  as 
applied  to  red-salmon  streams,  but  as  appUed  to  pink-salmon  streams 
we  do  object  to  their  being  included  at  all.  As  1  said,  Senator,  there 
are  so  many  of  them  and  they  are  so  small;  thev  frequently  come 
trickling  down  in  a  locaUty  where  fishing  is  carried  on;  and  if  we  are 
prohibited  from  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  pink-sdlmon  streams  it  is 
going  to  cut  out  a  great  area  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  the  increase  of  100  yards,  or 
the  increase  to  600  yards,  with  this  condition  appUed  to  all  salmon 
streams,  will  cut  you  out  of  a  large  fishing  area? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  present  law  pink-salmon  streams  are  not 
regarded  at  all  and  by  this  suggested  change  they  are  included  in 
the  reserved  spaces  or  area,  and  the  inclusion  of  pink-salmon  streams 
would  eliminate  a  great  fishing  field  without,  I  say,  any  corresponding 
benefit  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  spjecies. 

Senator  Overman.  There  is  nothing  in  this  section  that  says  any- 
thing about  red  or  pink  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  but  under  the  present  law  we  are  simply  pro- 
hibited from  encroaching  upon  the  mouth  of  a  red-salmon  stream. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  bill  leaves  out  the  word  *'red." 
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Mr.  Dorr.  The  proposed  modification  leaves  out  the  word  **red'' 
and  makes  the  pronibition  run  against  all  salmon  streams. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  1903  and  the  years  immediately  following  and 
just  preceding  the  enactment  of  the  present  law  it  was  urged  that  the 
pink  salmon  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  probably  not  necessary  to 
place  as  much  restriction  upon  them  as  upon  the  red  salmon,  and  that 
view  was  accepted  and  the  word  ^'red^'  was  inserted  in  the  present 
law,  and  we  did  not  place  any  restriction  upon  the  nearness  to  the 
stream,  to  the  mouth,  of  fishing  for  pink  salmon  or  humpback.  But 
since  that  time  the  canning:  of  the  humpback  has  developed  enor- 
mously, and  the  bureau  feels  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
same  protection  should  be  afforded  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon  as 
was  afforded  in  1906  to  the  red  salmon.  We  hardly  feel  that  there 
should  be  any  distinction  now. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  something  in  Mr.  Dorr's  contention.  The 
pink-salmon  streams  as  a  rule  are  small  streams,  and  these  small 
streams,  if  they  carry  salmon  at  all,  will  carry  pink  salmon,  and  many 
of  these  small  streams  are  close  together,  so  close  together  in  some 
cases  that  this  law  would  probably  prohibit  fishing  anywhere  between 
the  mouths  of,  say,  two  adjacent  streams.  That  would  throw  out  a 
considerable  stretch  of  coast  line.  That  is,  I  think,  probably  true. 
But  that  would  not  be  true  in  all  cases.  I  should  say  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  fish  off  the  mouth  of  the 
pink-salmon  stream  just  as  off  the  mouth  of  the  red-salmon  stream. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  bureau  noted  any  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  salmon  off  these  small  streams  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents,  and  I  think  the  fish- 
eries statistics  bear  out  and  justify  that  opinion,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  not  even  as  many  pink  salmon  can  be  gotten  as  the  packers 
would  like  to  get  in  all  of  the  places  where  they  have  formerly  fished 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  no  Umitation  as  to  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream,  what  prospects  are  there  of  getting  practi- 
cally all  the  fish  that  go  into  that  stream  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  getting  practically 
all  of  the  fish  that  come  into  a  stream  is  so  great  that  additional  re- 
strictions are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  limitation,  at  any  rate,  with  reference  to  fishing  off 
the  mouths  of  all  these  streams  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  so;  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed upon  this  general  principle:  That  every  stream  wluch  carries 
commercial  fish,  commercial  salmon,  should  be  safeguarded  in  vsuch 
a  way  as  will  result  in  the  continuance  of  that  stream  as  a  salmon 
stream. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  sort  of  salmon  is  found  there  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  no  matter  what  sort  of  salmon  is  found 
there,  because  all  the  salmon  now  are  valuable,  and  no  stream  should 
be  entirely  depleted. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  pink  salmon 
ascend  the  red-salmon  streams  the  same  as  other  streams  ? 

Dr.  Evkrmann.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  But  that  red  salmon  only  ascends  streams^  as  a  general 
rule,  which  head  in  a  lake  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Therefore,  if  the  red-salmon  streams  are  protected  for 
red  salmon  they  are  likewise  protected  for  pink  salmon. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  pink  salmon  that  go  into  those 
streams. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  protected  for  the  pink  salmon  that  go  into 
those  streams ;  wmle  pink  salmon  do  not  confine  themselves  to  streams 
with  lakes.  They  ascend  all  Uttle  streams  as  weU  as  large  ones.  Very 
generally  all  over  the  coast,  in  all  the  Uttle  inlets,  no  matter  if  thev  are 
only  10  feet  wide  or  20  feet  wide,  you  can  see  them  go  up  these  little 
streams.  Now,  literally,  there  is  no  stream  in  Alaska  but  what  carries 
some  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  salmon  are  those  going  up  the  stream 
at  Ketchikan,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  all  pink,  and  this  provision  would  cut  that 
Ketcliikan  fishery  out  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Why?     Is  there  no  other  stream  there  close  by? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No ;  it  is  the  only  stream  there  and  the  fishery  would 
be  within  the  prohibited  distance  of  the  mouth  of  that  stream  if  this 
change  is  made  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  fish  outside  of  the  600-yard  limit  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  it  is  impracticable  in  that  particular  instance 
to  get  outside  and  do  any  successful  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  not  ? 

Mr..  Dorr.  There  is  no  opportunity  there.  They  fish  by  seining, 
and  the  conditions  are  not  suitable  for  hauling  seines  at  any  great 
distance  away  from  the  mouth  of  this  creek. 

And  right  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  remark  that  that 
stream  has  been  fished  for  20  years  at  least  without  any  restriction, 
and  there  are  apparently  just  as  many  salmon  there  to-day  as  there 
ever  were.  There  was  a  salmon  saltery  there  before  the  town  of 
Ketchikan.  This  saltery  later  developed  into  a  cannery,  and  now 
the  town  lias  grown  up  right  around  this  ancient  fishery,  but  the 
fish  are  apparently  as  albundant  as  ever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  report  on  a  particular  stream,  Doc- 
tor, that  you  have  in  mind  now,  showing  the  need  of  this  restriction? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  not  vnth  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  force  of  your  argument  from  a  theo- 
retical standpoint. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  cite  the  committee  to  any  particular 
stream  at  this  moment  and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  particular  streams 
are  discussed  in  the  reports.  Probably  they  are,  but  I  do  not  recall 
them  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  this  strike  you:  Suppose  we  could 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  upon  a 
showing  or  report  that  a  restriction  of  this  kind  was  needed  on  a 
particular  stream,  to  place  a  restriction  on  that  stream,  instead  of 
placing  an  ironclad  restriction  in  the  bill.  What  would  you  think 
of  a  restriction  like  that  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That,  I  think,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Overman.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  put  the  ironclad 
restriction  in  and  give  the  Secretary  power  to  suspend  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  myself,  that  that  would 
be  the  better  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Then  they  could  make  the  showing.  The 
other  way  would  place  the  hurden  on  the  Government.  This  way 
puts  the  burden  on  the  man  who  would  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  your  idea  be,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Just  let  the  bill  contain  a  prohibition  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  suspend  in  his  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  putting  the  burden  on  the  fishing  people  ? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  strikes  me  as  probably  better  than  to 
make  an  ironclad  restriction. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Senator  Overman^s  suggestion,  is  seems  to  me^ 
would  work  out  verv  well,  because  it  would  a?ord  protection  to  these 
streams  about  which  we  do  not  know  definitely  until  we  can  find  out 
definitely,  and  then,  if  the  protection  is  found  to  be  unnecessary,  it 
can  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  probably  it  would  be  well,  right 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  have  your  views  on  that  phase  of 
it,  if  you  are  prepared  to  give  them  now.  What  I  mean  now  is  not 
on  the  general  features  oi  each  section  but  on  this  suggestion  with 
reference  to  giving  authority  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  thmk  that  point  is  fully  covered  by  section  6  of  the 
existing  law,  which  reads  as  follows — that  part  of  it  necessary  to 
cover  tne  point: 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  .streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be 
limited  or  entirely  prohibited;  and  when,  in  his  juds:ment,  the  results  of  fishing 
(liberations  in  any  streams,  or  off  the  mouth  thereof,  indicate  that  the  number  of 
tfalmon  taken  is  larger  than  the  natiual  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is 
authorized  to  establish  close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one 
year  or  more  within  such  stream  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to 
I>ermit  salmon  to  increase.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  phase  covered  in  the  pending  bill  ? 
Mr.  Dorr.  It  covers  your  point  exactly,  I  think,  W  increasing  the 
distance  to  600  yards. 

Senator  Overman.  And  it  is  provided  also — 

That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  persons  interested  shall  be  given  a 
hearing,  of  wiiich  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publication;  and  where  the  interested  * 
partie**  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be  personally  notified  Iw  a  notice 
mailed  not  less  than  30  days  previous  to  such  hearing. 

I  think  that  would  cover  it,  as  vou  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  provisions  in  this  bill  oover  the  j)n)visions 
of  section  6  of  the  present  law? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  sure  we  had  something  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  7  of  the  present  law  covers  section  6  of 
the  old  law;  but  it  strikes  out  the  last  provision  and  changes  the 
S»cretar>''s  authority  to  extend  the  distance  from  the  stream  mouth 
not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile.  The  present  distance  is  500  yards. 
That  was  the  suggestion,  but  I  believe  that  "1  nautical  mile/^  while 
it  was  in  the  original  draft,  is  not  in  the  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well  then,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  have  no 
objection  to  having  the  discretion  left  in  the  St^cretary  one  way  or  the 
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othery  either  in  the  existing  law  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cover  that 
anyhow  ? 

Mr.  DoRB.  We  have  no  objection  to  any  reasonable  discretion  and 
we  think  the  present  law  covers  that  point  by  increasing  the  distance 
to  the  suggested  distance  of  600  vards. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  will  proceed  to  section  4.  That  refers 
to  the  placing  or  instaUing  and  operation  of  fish  traps. 

Section  4  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  install  or  operate  any  fish  trap  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  witliout  a  license  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  any  person 
making  application  for  a  license  to  operate  a  fiah  trap  first  shall  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an  accurate  survey  of  the  proposed  location,  made 
by  a  competent  surveyor  and  certified  to  by  him,  showing  the  location  thereof  and 
certifying  that  the  said  location  has  been  marked  by  two  piles  or  monuments  at  or 
above  high-water  mark,  that  said  piles  or  monuments  indicate  the  lateral  extent  of  the 
proposed  trap,  and  that  they  are  not  within  600  yards  of  any  other  similar  marker  of  any 
occupied  or  valid  claim  or  location  for  a  like  purpose;  and,  further,  that  a  notice  of  the 
proposed  location  has  been  posted  on  each  of  said  piles  or  monuments  Said  notice 
shall  be  on  a  board  not  less  than  12  by  18  inches  in  size  and  in  letters  not  leas  than 
one-half  inch  in  height  painted  thereon,  or  of  some  other  equally  obvious  or  permanent 
character,  and  shall  state  the  purpose  of  the  location,  the  name  of  the  claimant  or 
claimants,  and  the  approximate  aistance  and  direction  of  the  lines  bounding  the 
proposed  location. 

Every  person  being  holder  or  occupant  of  any  one  or  more  existing  locations  upon 
which  during  the  season  last  preceding  a  fish  trap  was  actually  and  lawfully  oi>erated 
by  him  shall  have  the  exclusive  and  preferential  right  until  January  1,  1913,  and 
thereafter  year  by  year  until  abandoned,  to  file  an  application  for  license  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  location. 

Where  surveys  show  adjacent  fish  traps  operated  during  the  season  last  preceding  to 
have  been  within  the  prohibited  distance  from  each  other,  that  occupant  who  naa 
greatest  priority  of  continuous  occupation  sliall  have  precedence.  Applications  for 
hitherto  unclaimed  or  for  unoccupieci  or  abandoned  locations  shall  be  fiiea  in  the  order 
of  their  receipt,  and  the  first  received  shall  have  the  precedence  over  any  other. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  obtain  any  license  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  fiali  trap 
with  any  purpose  other  than  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to  erect  and  maintain  in  the 
location  described  therein  an  effective  device  capable  of  fishing  as  is  usual  in  such 
contrivances.  Failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  one  fishing  season  to  construct  and 
operate  such  a  device,  occupying  approximately  the  full  extent  of  the  area  designated 
in  the  application,  or  the  erection  of  such  a  structure  as  by  its  nature  shall  indicate  that 
there  is  a  not  a  bona  fide  purpose  that  it  shall  be  an  efficient  fishing  appliance,  shall 
be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  lack  of  such  bona  fide  intention,  ana,  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  elsewhere  provided,  the  offender  shall  be  subjected  to  the  forfeiture 
for  a  period  of  four  years  of  the  right  to  renew  such  license  or  to  acquire  a  license 
covering  any  portion  of  the  said  location. 

Any  person  operating  a  fish  trap  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  operated  the  same 
illegally  shall  forfeit  the  license  to  occupy  such  location,  and  such  forfeiture  shall  be 
effective  immediately  upon  such  conWction. 

Licenses  to  operate  a  liah  trap  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assignable,  except  in  the 
event  that  any  licensee  shall  be  engaged  in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  pre9er\*ing 
salmon,  and  shall  transfer  such  establisliment  for  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving salmon,  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner;  then  the  licenses  to  such  traps  as  serve 
that  particular  e.^tablishment  may  be  transferred  therewith. 

No  fish  trap  shall  bo  erected  or  maintained  with  a  lead  of  greater  length  than  4,000 
feet,  a?  measured  along  the  web  "from  the  outer  end  to  the  entrance  or  tunnel  of  the  p>i: 
and  where  a  trap  is  constructed  with  more  than  a  single  lead,  then  the  total  lengtn  of 
all  leads  shall  not  exceed  4,000  feet,  each  lead  being  measured  as  in  the  case  of  a  single 
lead.  No  lead  or  poimd  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent  or  recurved  end  or  **  jigger" 
directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  4  simply  provides  for  a  system  of  giving 
exclusive  privilege  to  fish  certain  sites. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  a  license  to  be  secured  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  provides  that  anyone  who  fished  a 
certain  site  last  year  would  have  pnority  of  right  in  that  site  this  year; 
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and  where  two  or  more  traps  are  placed  closer  than  the  present  law 
would  allow,  the  company  tnat  was  in  there  first  would  have  priority 
of  claim. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  are  the  general  reasons  for  the  provisions  in 
that  section  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  principal  purpose,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  give  the 
canners  greater  security  in  their  nshing  sites.  Otherwise  it  does  not 
make  very  much  difference.  It  prevents  difficulties  arising  between 
them.  Now,  I  know  in  years  past  of  certain  difficulties  that  arose  in 
various  places  as  to  who  would  occui)y  a  certain  fishing  site  in  a  given 
season,  which  depends  upon  who  gets  there  first.  This  would  prevent 
any  scramble  of  this  kind,  and  I  imagine  all  the  provisions  of  tnis  sec- 
tion would  be  very  satisfactory  to  afl  concerned. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  the  general  principles  of  the  section  we  make  no 
objection.  As  I  announced  yesterday  at  adjournment  time,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  no  objection  to  the  $100  Ucense  fee;  but  I  think  this 
section  as  drawn  is  not  well  worded,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
system  of  marking  the  locations.  We  have  drawn  a  substitute  section 
for  that,  which  I  would  like  to  submit  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  do  so;  that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  DoRE.  It  is  intended,  to  make  it  more  specific  and  certain.  ^  I 
do  not  think,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  criticize  your  language,  Doc- 
tor,  or  whoever  wrote  that  section,  that  you  have  a  specific  way  of 
marking  the  location. 

I>r.  EvERMANN.  That  may  very  well  be,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  any  suggestions  you  can  offer  that  will  make  this  more  intelli- 
gible and  more  easily  understood. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  simply  taken  your  idea  of  licensing  definite 
trap  sites  and  remodeled  it  mto  what  we  will  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  substitute  section. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Beginning  with  line  18  on  page  7  is  a  paragraph 
which  is  an  addition  to  the  old  law,  I  believe.  The  pmpose  of  that  is 
to  prevent  the  placing  of  what  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  fake  traps. 
That  is,  it  has  m  some  cases  been  the  practice,  when  a  company  has 
a  trap  in  a  certain  site,  for  that  company  to  drive  some  piling  either 
above  or  below  that  trap  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  in  a  trap  there,  but  for  the  prupose  of  preventing  anybody 
else  from  putting  in  a  trap  there,  ana  this  provision  would  prevent 
that  practice.  Fake  traps  or  any  trap  established  must  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  catching  nsh,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing somebody  else  from  locating  a  trap  on  that  site.  That  would  be 
fair,  I  shoula  think,  to  everybody. 

On  pa^e  8  the  paragraph  beginning  in  line  9  simply  provides  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  Ucense  in  case  the  law  is  not  complied  with.  The 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  13  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  prevents  the  transfer  of  the  license  unless  the  licensee  is  trans- 
ferring his  cannery  or  his  salting  plant,  or  other  salmon-preserving 
establishment. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  to  those  two  paragraphs  we  have  an  objection  to 
make.  First  as  to  the  one  commencing  on  line  9,  page  8.  It  provides 
for  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  franchise  in  case  of  conviction.  We 
think  that  is  too  severe.     We  are  not  only  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000 
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and  three  months  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  if 
the  trap  should  be  so  built  as  to  violate  section  3  of  the  bill  the  owner 
is  liable  to  further  penalties  of  $250  per  day  for  each  day^s  violation. 
Now,  in  addition  to  all  these  penalties,  without  any  chance  of  appeal, 
our  franchise  is  subject  to  forfeiture.     We  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  prevent  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  way  to  retain  possession  or  a  trap  site  is  to 
play  the  game  fair  and  the  traps  site  would  not  be  forfeited. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  tnat  provision  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  having  the  law  compued  with. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  ft  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  quite  effective  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
every  person  that  is  convicted  is  not  guilty,  and  he  certainly  ought 
to  have  a  right  of  appeal  before  losing  his  property  righjbs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  I  understand  your 

f position  with  reference  to  that,  and  you  can  take  your  obiections  up 
urther  when  you  address  the  committee.     I  think  that  will  probably 
be  better  than  to  go  into  it  fuUy  here. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  as  to  the  second  paragraph  referred  to  last  by 
Dr.  Evermann,  namely,  the  one  commencing  on  Une  13,  page  8.  We 
can  see  no  reason  for  restricting  the  selling  of  trap  locations  under 
any  circumstances.  Many  of  these  trap  sites  are  occupied  by  indi- 
viauals  who  have  no  canneries.  They  go  out  and  take  up  a  trap  site; 
it  becomes  their  propertv;  thev  sell  their  fish,  and  they  are,  under 
this  bill,  absolutely  prohilbited  from  seUing  or  alienating  or  mortg^- 
ing  that  trap  site.  If  they  die,  it  is  lost  to  the  heirs,  and  under  the 
scheme,  as  outlined  in  the  biU,  it  makes  the  traps  an  adjunct  and  a 
part  of  the  cannery'.  They  can  not  be  segregated;  they  can  not  be 
exchanged  with  neighbors  who  want  to  transfer  one  or  another,  for 
instance,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  right  in  principle  that  this  species 
of  property  should  be  prohibited  from  sale,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  right  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  seUing  a  piece  of  his  farm  machin- 
ery without  selling  the  whole  farm. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  me  ask  Dr.  Evermann  there:  Doctor,  under 
section  4  is  it  the  idea  of  the  bureau  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  grant  a  license  only  to  a  certain  person  who  is  engaged 
in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  salmon  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  the  intention  to  limit  the  granting  of  a 
license  to  such  people,  why  should  the  transfer  be  limited  to  such 
person  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  was  the  bureau's  idea:  That  when  a  license 
is  given  for  maintaining  a  trap  on  a  certain  site  for  a  certain  season, 
that  we  could  hardly  conceive  of  any  proper  motive  for  the  transfer 
of  the  site  witliin  that  season  wliich  could  arise,  as  the  license  was 
given  for  a  single  season.  * 

Of  course,  it  may  be  sold  for  the  next  season,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent  any  fictitious 
transfer  of  a  site  in  order  to  prevent  incurring  the  penalty  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  regulating  trap  fishing.  How  strong  the  probability 
might  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  great 
enough  to  justify  a  section  of  that  kind;  but  that  was  the  thought  we 
had  in  mind. 
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Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  that  kind  which 
have  occurred  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman'.  Have  you  a  provision  now  for  granting  licenses  for 
fish  traps  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought;  so  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  has  ever  come  up  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  based  on  any  observations  you  have  had  in 
other  places  where  fish  traps  are  licensed  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  It  is  based  more  largely  on  an  estimate  of  human 
nature,  of  what  would  probably  arise  if  the  opportunitjr  afforded.  If 
it  were  possible  to  avoid  punishment  for  a  cnme  by  doing  something 
which  was  not  in  itself  illegal,  that  might  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  Ucensee  has  violated  the  law,  how  would  the 
transfer  of  his  Ucense  to  anyone  else  reUeve  him  from  the  legal  penalty 
prescribed,  aside  from  the  cancellation  of  the  Ucense  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  he  really 
owned  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  the  violation,  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  penalty  provided  aside  from  the  for- 
feiture. Of  course  if  it  is  transferred  the  forfeiture  would  not  affect 
the  party  at  fault,  but  it  would  still  leave  the  other  penalty  to  be 
inflicted. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  am  not  sure  myself  that  there  is  any  great 
necessity  for  that  section,  but  I  stated  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
purpose. 

'rtie  Chairman.  It  is  well  to  consider  all  the  phases  of  this  question. 

Judge  Wickershtfm,  if  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions  at  any  time 
I  hope  you  will  be  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

The  next  paragraph  Umits  a  lead  to  a  length  not  greater  than  4,000 
feet.     What  change  is  that  over  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  is  no  limit  now  and  it  was  thought*  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  limit  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Dr.  E VERMANN.  If  it  is  legal  to  have  a  lead  more  than  4,000  feet 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  had  better  describe  wnat  is  meant 
by  a  lead.  ^ 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  lead  or  leader  is  of  this  character 

The  Chairman.  Describe  it  now,  Doctor,  so  that  the  stenographer 
can  get  it  into  the  record  as  much  as  possible. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Placed  in  the  water  some  distance  from  the  shore  is 
the  trap  proper,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  rectangular 
structure.  Between  that  trap  proper  and  the  shore  opposite,  webbing 
is  pla<^^d  upon  piling. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  with  the  trap  ? 

Dr.  E VERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  connecting  with  the  trap,  and  extending 
practically  to  the  shore,  so  that  if  the  shore  is  here  to  my  left  ana 
the  trap  is  here  to  my  right,  the  lead  will  run  in  this*^  direction 
[indicatmg]. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  the  loft? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  left,  and  if  fish  are  traveling  in 
that  direction,  when  they  come  to  the  lead,  of  course,  they  must  turn 
away  from  the  shore  and  necessarily  toward  the  trap  and  thus  are  led 
into  the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  row  of  piling  connected  with  the  web- 
bing and  extending  to  the  shore  is  what  is  called  the  lead  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  fish  should 
have  some  chance.  A  lead  three  or  four  thousand  feet  long  is  pretty 
nearly  a  mile.  That  will  intercept  a  pretty  well  spread  out  school  of 
fish.  In  some  places,  I^eUeve  in  Chignik  Bay,  the  lead  is  somewhat 
longer — apparently  longer  than  it  shoiold  be- 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  traps  usually  more  than  4,000  feet —  that 
is  the  main  part  of  the  traps — away  from  the  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  usually  they  are  not  to  exceed  4,000  feet. 
They  are  usually  less  than  that,  but  there  are  a  few  more  than  4,000 
feet. 

The  Chairman.  This  4,000-foot  limit,  then,  would  not  necessarily 
leave  any  leeway  between  the  lead  and  the  shore  line  for  the  fish  to 
get  by  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  never  aim  to  leave  any  space  between  the 
shore  and  the  trap  for  the  fish  to  get  by.  That  is  fenced.  So  the  fish 
that  get  by  are  those  which  when  led  down  to  the  trap  fail  to  go  into 
the  trap  and  circle  around,  or  those  which  in  traveling  do  not  strike 
the  lead  but  travel  in  the  water  beyond  the  limits  of  the  trap.  Those 
are  the  only  ways  that  the  fish  may  escape. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  only  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  to 
require  the  trap  to  be  placed  so  nearly  toward  the  shore  that  some  of 
the  fish  may  miss  it  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  it,  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  to  prevent  the  connecting  of  the  lead  with 
the  shore  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moser.  Will  you  permit  me  to  differ  somewhat  with  the  doc- 
tor in  connection  with  tne  lead.  The  lead  is  not  always  connected 
with  the  shore.  There  are  a  great  many  traps  where  the  lead  is  not 
joined  to  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  the  doctor  to  say  that  the 
lead  was  connected  with  the  shore. 

Mr,  Moser.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was. 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well,  however,  to  have  it  explained. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are  out  in  deep  water  quite  a  distance 
from  the  shore. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Of  course  we  can  assume  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
shore  if  the  trap  foreman  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  lead  to  the  shore 
in  order  to  catch  the  fish.  If  he  thinks  any  considerable  numher 
are  getting  through  between  the  end  of  the  lead  and  the  shore,  the 
shore  end  of  the  lead  wiU  go  nearer  to  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  now  if  he  thinks  it  necessarv  to 
extend  to  the  shore  he  can  do  so  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Under  the  proposed  bill  he  can  put  it  close  to  the 
shore,  or  up  to  the  shore;  but  he  must  not  cover  more  than  4,0(X) 
feet  with  the  lead. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  think  that  some  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the 
length  of  the  lead,  and  agree  fully  with  Dr.  Evermann  in  that  regard. 
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We  also  agree  with  him  that  the  4,000-foot  limitation  is  reasonable, 
so  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  controversy  concerning  that,  then. 
Well,  then,  the  next  feature  of  that  section  is  the  jigger.  Explain 
what  that  is. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Line  3  on  page  9. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  what  the  jigger  is,  Doctor,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  jigger  is  a  contrivance  placed  on  one  angle  of 
the  trap. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  trap  proper  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tne  trap  proper — for  the  purpose 
of  inoreasing  the  efficiency  of  that  trap. 

At  one  comer  of  the  trap  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  trap  and 
near  the  trap  end  of  the  lead  it  is  in  some  cases  the  practice  to  place 
upon  piling  a  more  or  less  curved  section  of  webbing,  the  purpose  of 
wnich  is  if  in  the  event  that  fish  which  are  led  down  toward  tne  trap 
should  fail  to  enter  it,  but  circle  awav  from  the  lead,  they  will  come 
up  against  this  jigger — ^this  curve — wnich  will  turn  them  back  toward 
the  lead  again  and  give  the  lead  another  chance  to  drive  them  into 
the  pot.  if  they  faU  the  second  time  the  jigger  is  still  there  to  turn 
them  back  a  third  time  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  It  starts  them  to 
milling. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  jigger  they  would  likely  go  around 
the  corner  of  the  trap  and  out,  but  the  jigger  turns  them  back  into 
the  course  they  have  just  been  following  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  position  is  this;  That  when  the  fish  have  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  getting  into  the  trap  once,  then  it  is  fair  to  them  to 
let  them  go  on.  'Ihe  jigger  really  turns  the  fish  back,  and  keeps 
turning  them  back,  so  that  they  will  get  caught  sooner  or  later. 

1  he  Chairman.  And  none  of  them  escapes  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  not  say  that  none  of  them  escapes,  but  the 
chances  are  reduced. 

Iho  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  observation  where  jiggers 
were  used  as  to  the  escape  of  the  fish  s 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  believe  that  one  trap  owner  stated  that  if  the 
jigger  wore  removed  it  would  decrease  the  efficiency  of  his  trap  30 
per  cent.  So,  then,  the  jigger  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  trap  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

1  he  Chairman.  What  necessity  do  you  tliink  exists  to  do  away 
with  that  feature  of  the  trap  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  A  trap  with  a  jigger  becomes  virtually  a  barricade 
and  gives  the  fish  little  or  no  chance  at  all. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  submit  on  that? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  finishes  section  4. 

y.v.  Dorr.  On  the  jigger  question  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
at  aU  times,  with  all  the  force  that  we  have,  objecting  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  jigger.  And  in  a  general  way  I  wish  to  state  that  tho 
jigger  on  a  trap  is  equivalent  to  the  barb  on  a  fishhook.  If  you 
eliminate  the  barb  on  a  fishhook,  you  might  still  catch  some  fish,  but 
the  jigger  on  the  trap  is  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook.  It  makes 
the  trap  ofTective,  and  our  argument  is  that  traps  shoidd  be  limited 
in  length  and  ample  spaces  should  be  provided  laterally  and  endwise 
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adjoining  them,  so  aa  to  make  openings  for  the  fish,  but  when  a  trap  is 
built  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to  make  it  effective. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  go  into  that  at  some  length,  Mr.  Dorr! 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  then  we  had  better  let  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  go  on  with  reference  to  the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Evermann  will  be  here  all  the 
time  and  I  am  interrupting  perhaps  more  than  I  should  in  order  that 
he  may  know  what  provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  opposed  to. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Dorr 
has  just  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  funnel  or  tunnel  in  the  trap  is 
more  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook  than  the  jigger. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  that,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  In  catching  a  fish  with  a  hook  the  barb  does  not 
begin  to  function  or  to  operate  until  jrou  have  caught  the  fish.  It 
simply  enables  you  to  keep  him  caught.  Now,  the  salmon  which  has 
not  yet  entered  the  trap  is  not  yet  caught  and  the  fish  which  are 
turned  back  toward  the  trap  again  by  the  jigger  have  not  yet  been 
caught.  Therefore,  the  jigger  is  not  analogous  to  the  barb  on  a  hook, 
but  when  a  fish  gets  into  the  trap  once,  in  getting  in  he  ffoes  through 
a  so-called  funnel,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  smaller  than  tne  outer  end 
so  that  when  he  gets  in  once  that  funnel  tends  to  keep  him  from  get- 
ting out,  just  as  the  barb  on  a  hook  tends  to  keep  the  nsh  from  getting 
off  the  hook. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  trying  to  get  out,  unless  he  strikes  the 
small  opening,  he  is  caught  by  tne  webbing. 

Now  then^  section  5. 

Section  5  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  cast,  lav,  set,  place,  drive,  or  construct  any 
drift  net,  seine,  set  net,  trap,  or  any  oth^r  fishing  appliance  for  any  purpose  except 
for  purjxises  of  fish  culture  or  authorized  scientific  investigation  across  or  above  the 
tide  waters  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or  the  entrance  or  immediate 
approaches  thereU),  for  a  distance  greater  than  one-third  the  width  of  such  creek, 
stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or  entrance  or  immediate  approaches  thereto.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  lay  or  cast  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  witnin  100  yards  of  any  other 
seine,  net,  or  other  fishing  appliance  which  is  being  or  which  has  been  cast,  laid,  set. 
or  placed  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  or  to  place,  anchor,  drive,  or  construct  any 
fish  trap,  stake  net,  or  other  fixed  fishing  appliance  withiii  600  yards  laterally  or 
within  100  yards  endwise  of  any  other  fish  trap  or  fixed  fishing  appliance. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  cast  or  lay  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  100  yards,  or 
to  cast  or  set  any  purse  seine,  or  to  place,  anchor,  drive,  or  construct  any  fish  trap, 
stake  net,  or  other  fixed  fishing  appliance  within  600  yards  outside  the  mouth  of  any 
salmon  stream  when  the  same  is  less  than  500  feet  in  width. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  stake  net  of  ^eater  length  than  500 
feet  or  constructed  in  any  otlier  manner  than  by  stakes  driven  in  substantially  a 
straight  line:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  apply  to  the  use  by  the  native  Indians  of  stake  nets  not  over  50  yards  in 
length  to  take  salmon  for  their  own  domestic  consumption  and  not  for  sale. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  width  of  a  creek,  stream,  river,  lagoon,  estuary,  or 
the  entrance  or  immediate  appmaches  thereto,  shall  be  determined  by  measurements 
at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of  the  stream  of  said  waters  as  determined  by  a  line  con- 
necting the  points  midway  between  the  opposite  margins  or  shores  at  mean  high 
water;  and  at  such  places  where  the  mai^gins  or  shores  are  broken  by  branches,  or  by 
well-defined  bays,  or  bventerine  streams,  said  margins  or  shores  shall  be  understood 
to  be  represented  by  the  8trai2:nt  line  connecting  the  opposite  headlands  across  the 
mouth  of  such  branch,  bay.  or  stream.  Where  waters  are  divided  by  islands,  each 
channel  shall  be  measured  independently  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  greater  body  of 
water. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  section  5,  which  is  section  4  of  the  old  bill,  the 
word  "red"  is  stricken  out  as  before. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  the  only  change  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  this  additional  is  put  in:  ''Traps  and  purse 
seines  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any  stream,"  instead  of  100 
yards  as  now,  and  it  limits  stake  nets  to  a  length  of  500  feet.  They 
are  now  unlimited. 

It  permits  Indians  to  use  50-yard  nets  for  their  own  domestic  pur- 
poses without  restriction.  There  is  no  restriction  on  that  now.  It 
provides  definite  directions  for  measuring  the  waters  and  intervals 
Detween  traps,  now  indefinite  and  disputed.  Those,  I  believe,  are 
all  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  those 
provisions  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  to  the  first,  cutting  out  the  word  "red"  the 
same  reasons  obtain  there  as  in  the  previous  sections. 

Increasing  the  distance  in  which  traps  and  purse  seines  may  be 
placed  600  jrards  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is  along  the  same  line 
as  before,  simply  alTording  greater  protection.  The  stake  net  is  a 
minor  method  of  fishing  for  salmon,  not  very  important,  but  it  is  of 
some  importance  in  Bristol  Bay,  and  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
natives.  We  provide  for  allowing  them  50-yard  stake  nets  for  catch- 
ing fish  for  their  own  purposes  and  use.  That  is  all  I  think  of  in  that 
section. 

Senator  Bourne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a 
committee  bill  made  up  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  showing 
in  that  bill  just  what  tne  existing  law  is,  showing  in  a  relative  position 
what  changes  are  proposed  by  this  bill,  and  also  showing  what  changes 
are  recommended  by  the  department.  Then  we  will  nave,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  much  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  bill  and  getting  the 
information,  and  then  taking  it  up  section  by  section,  in  which  various 
interests  are  affected,  and  gettii^  the  ideas  of  the  department  and  of 
the  private  interests  affected.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  determ'me  for 
ourselves  what  legislation  would  be  beneficial  from  a  general-welfare 
standpoint,  with  the  least  injury  to  the  private  interests.  That 
could  be  very  easily  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  had  better  have  it 
done.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  showing  briefly  the  effects  of 
this  bill  as  compared  with  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask,  in  connection  with  section  5,  the  opening 
portion  on  line  10,  where  it  says  *' entrance  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto/'  What  does  that  relate  to  ?  It  relates,  of  course,  to  one- 
third  the  distance  between  the  banks  of  the  estuary  or  the  streams, 
but  now,  when  you  say  the  ''entrance,  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto,"  what  do  you  mean  ?  The  approaches  to  an  estuary  may  be 
very,  very  wide,  and  I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  those  words 
should  be  in  there.  It  may  be  a  straight  coast  line,  and  the  streams 
may  debouch  directly  upon  the  coast  line.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  what  the  meaning  of  that  is.  I  mean.  What  did  the  bureau 
have  in  mind  in  putting  in  those  words? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  The  thought  the  bureau  had  in  mind  was  to  meet 
a  condition  of  thid  kind:  miere  the  mouth  of  the  stream  does  not 
differ  greatly  in  width  from  that  of  the  bav  or  estuary  in  which  it 
opens.     It  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
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may  be  regarded  as  being  at  a  certain  point,  yet  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  for  some  little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
is  not  materially  greater  and  this  would  cover  that  narrow  region 

{"ust  the  same  as  it  would  cover  the  stream,  and  it  should  be  covered, 
)ecause  it  is  just  as  easy  to  catch  fish  in  water  which  is,  say,  500  feet 
wide  right  below  the  mouth  of  the  stream  as  it  would  be  to  catch 
fish  in  a'stream  500  feet  in  width. 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  the  w^ords  ''im- 
portant approaches"  and  leaving  in  the  word  '^ entrance"  accomplish 
that  result  5 

Dr.  LvERMANN.  Well,  '^ entrance"  might  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing a  certain  geographical  point. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  rather  indefinite,  is  it  not,  and  a  pretty 
elastic  word  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  this  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  mouths  oi  the  streams  and  to  mark 
them.  It  is  left  arbitrarily  to  him  to  say  where  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  is  and  to  so  mark  it,  and  if  we  have  the  distance  measured 
from  such  markers  that  ought  to  be  ample  without  leaving  it  so 
vague. 

The  Chairman.  What  section  of  the  bill  is  that,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  10. 

The  Chairman  (reading): 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  thin  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to 
herein  shall  be  made  at  mean  high  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
is  authorized  to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  efface,  destroy, 
remove,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice  provided 
for  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  the  law  is  well  settled,  that  where  an  executive 
officer  is  given  that  discretion,  his  marking  is  beyond  question. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  under  that  the  Secretary  could 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  word  ^'entrance''  here  and  that  will 
be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  can  indicate  what  he  determines  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  and  although  he  might  indicate  it  differently  than 
some  one  else  would  indicate  the  same  point  his  judgment  is  final. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  Of  course;  I  do  not  see  that  tne  word  *^ mouth"  is 
used  at  all  in  section  5. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  word  '^entrance"  is  used  in  several  instances;  the 
word  '^mouth^'  is  also  used  (page  10,  line  1).  I  take  it  that  these 
words  are  synonymous. 

The  Chairman.  *^ Entrance"  is  used,  so  that  I  see  that  under  sec- 
tion 10  he  could  determine  what  it  meant  by  the  term  ''entrance." 

Senator  Bourne.  All  you  have  to  do  is  in  section  10,  line  13,  after 
the  word  ''mouth,"  insert  the  words  "or  entrance." 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  would  not  be  any  trouble  in  that;  but  let 
me  ask,  in  reference  to  the  practicability  of  that  section:  Is  it  sug- 
gested or  thought  by  the  department  that  they  are  going  to  have 
every  stream  in  Alaska  surveyed  and  marked  out  and  monuments 
'^rected,  and  so  forth? 

^r.  Evermann.  I   certainly   hope   that   that   condition   may   be 
ight  about. 
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Senator  Bourne.  How  many  streams  are  there  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  There  are  a  great  many. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  carrying  that  otit  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  The  cost  would  not  be  great. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  would  take  some  time  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  can  not  do  it  all  in  one  year  or  two  years,  of 
course;  but  it  will  be  done  from  year  to  year,  as  the  fishing  conditions 
of  each  stream  are  determined. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  fishing  in  all  of  these  streams  now, 
are  they? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  I  should  say  they  are  fishing  in  the  vast 
majority  of  them;  that  is  at  the  mouths  of  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  they  are  fishing  oIT  the  mouths  of  most 
of  them  now  we  want  them  marked. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  more  rapidly  the  marks  are  put  in,  the  better 
of  course  it  will  be;  and  if  the  Congress  will  increase  the  Alaska 
personnel,  as  we  hope  you  may  do,  we  can  put  them  in  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  how  the  bureau  expects  to  determine  the 
mean  high  water  mdicated  in  section  10.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
always  to  arrive  at  the  mean  high  water  and  to  mark  all  these  streams. 
It  would  take  a  verv  long  time. 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  far  as  the  markings  are  concerned  the  mean 
high  water  would  have  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  says  in  the  bill: 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to 
herein  shall  he  made  at  mean  high  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor  is 
authorized  to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  efface,  de- 
stroy, remove,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

So  far  as  the  markers  are  concerned,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Dorr,  in 
section  10,  that  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary.  He  may 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  at  a 
certain  point.  Whether  a  hydrographic  survej  of  the  stream  would 
show  that  to  be  the  physical  mouth  or  not  it  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Senator  Overman.  It  gives  an  arbitrary  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Laoor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  matter  that  honest  minds  may  differ  on; 
but  we  unite  with  the  department  on  that  point  and  want  the  streams 
marked.     We  want  to  know  just  where  we  are  at. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  markings  are  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary you  are  willing  to  accept  them  ? 

ilr.  Dorr.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bourne.  On  what  theory  is  that?  Do  you  think  it  a 
better  protection  to  the  fish  or  a  minimization  of  irritation  to  your- 
selves? 

Mr.  Evermann.  Both  of  those  would  result. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  answer  would  be  the  same.     Both  would  result. 

Senator  Bourne.  Suppose  you  had  a  change  of  administration 
which  would  change  the  markings.  You  are  leaving  this  to  the 
ipse  dixit  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  take  it  that  those  markings  would  be  permanent.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  change  those  marks  as  administrations  change. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  fear  arbitrary  changes  ? 

Mr,  Dorr.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  fear  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska  the  difference  between  the  high- water  mark  and  the  low-water 
mark  is  most  marked  on  account  of  the  large  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
which  amounts  to  40  feet  and  over  in  Cook  Inlet,  where  the  shoals 
make  for  quite  a  distance.  There  you  have  a  high-water  mark  within 
narrow  banks  and  the  low- water  mark  at  the  extremity  of  a  mud  flat, 
the  latter  quite  a  distance  from  the  shore,  often  several  miles.  Prob- 
ably for  that  reason  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
determined  and  marked,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  it  is  a  high- 
water  mouth  or  a  low-water  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  continue  with  section  5,  in  reference 
to  the  methods  in  which  the  measurement  shall  be  determined. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  section  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  latter  part  of  section  5. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  relates  to  tne  markings  in  the  streams  or  the  meas- 
urements in  the  streams  where  there  are  indentations  in  the  coast, 
does  it  not,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  stream  debouches  into  a 
delta  each  individual  channel  is  regarded  as  independent. 

The  Chairman.  It  furnishes  a  basis  for  determining  the  measure- 
ments. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Now,  section  6.     Shall  we  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Section  6  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  species 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  except  by  hook  and  line,  spear,  or  gaff  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  Bering  Sea  and 
the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  6  o'clock  p.  m.  of  Saturday  of  each  week  until 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  Monday  following;  or  to  fish  for,  or  catch,  or  kill  in  any  manner 
by  any  appliances,  except  by  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  leas  than 
100  yards  in  width  in  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week. 
Throughout  the  weeklv  close  season  herein  prescribed  the  gate,  mouth,  or  tunnel  of 
all  fish  traps  shall  be  closed  by  hauling  said  tunnel  to  one  side  against  the  entrance  or 
tunnel  wall  of  the  **pot,"  and  25  feet  of  the  webbing  or  net  of  the  "heart"  of  such 
traps  on  each  side  next  to  the  "pot"  shall  be  lowered  in  such  manner  as  to  permit 
free  passage  of  salmon  and  other  nshes  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The  use  of  "aprons" 
during  the  said  weekly  close  season  is  prohibited. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  6,  which  is  section  5  of  the  old  law,  places 
the  Sunday  close  season  on  Cook  Inlet  and  Copper  River  as  it  is  in 
southeast  Alaska,  but  leaves  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  in  Bering  Sea, 
and  it  removes  the  provision  regarding  hook  and  line  close  season. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  reason  for  making  the  distinction 
between  southeast  Alaska  and  Bering  wSoa,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Originally  and  in  the  present  law  the  Cook  Inlet 
and  Bering  Sea  regions  were  exempt  from  tne  operations  of  the  Sunday 
close  season  because  of  the  relatively  shorter  fisliing  season  to  the 
north. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Evermann.  This  extends  the  Sunday  close  season  to  the  Cook 
Inlet  and  Copper  River  region. 

Senator  Overmann.  Wliy  do  you  allow  them  to  fish  on  Sunday  in 
-ing  Sea  ? 
r.  Evermann.  The  season  is  so  short  that  the  fishing  interests 
'  that  the  expense  of  getting  there,  tlie  length  of  time  to  get  there, 
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and  the  short  period  within  which  they  must  catch  the  fish  justify 
them  in  continuous  fishing  during  the  short  period. 

Senator  Overmann.   miat  is  the  period  ? 

Dr.  Eyermann.  It  is  about  30  days. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  vou  permit  me  to  interpose  ?    I  think-  another 

foint  why  they  should  not  have  a  close  season  in  Bering  Sea  and  Cook 
nlet  would  be  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  gUl-net  proposition  there. 
The  fishing  is  almost  entirely  gill-net  fiishing.  There  are  some  few 
traps  but  where  gill-net  fishing  is  used  in  the  fisheries  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fish  escape  and  pass  to  the  spawning  grounds.  I  tliink  that 
is  another  consideration,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Eyermann.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  limited  seasons  and  limited  methods 
of  catching? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  do  not  think  that  the  closed  season  ought  to  be 
extended  over  Cook  Inlet  or  Prince  William  Sound  for  reasons  that 
I  will  give  now  or  later,  as  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  would  be  well  to  give  those  right  here, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Cook  Inlet  is  a  very  large  body  of  water  with  a  tide  of 
36  or  40  feet  and  it  is  impossible  because  of  natural  conditions  to 
encompass  that  inlet  with  fishing  gear,  and  we  all  know  from  prac- 
tical experience  that  the  great  mass  of  the  fish  go  up  in  spite  of 
anything  the  fishermen  can  do  to  intercept  them.  There  has  never  been 
any  sign  of  diminution  of  fish  there,  and  we  think  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  catch  enough  fish  in  Cook  Inlet  to  interfere  with  the 
natural  replenishment. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  extensive  fishing  been  going  on 
there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  the  past  25  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  the  average  catches  are  as  great  now  as 
they  were  since  you  have  had  aiiy  record  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  actually  increased.  In  Prince  William 
Sound  there  is  but  one  cannery. 

Senator  Bourne.  Of  course;  but  your  fishing  materials  have  in- 
creased in  efficiency.     Your  plants  have  increased  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  no  data  by  which  you  can  form  a 
deduction  as  to  the  relative  amount  per  unit,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  showing  any 
change  either  way. 

Senator  Overman.  Doctor,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  exception 
of  Sundays  ?  Is  it  for  the  preservation  of  fish  or  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, or  both  ? 

Dr.  Eyermann.  Both;  yes,  sir.  It  is  thought  desirable  to  have 
one  day  of  rest  in  this  region,  as  elsewhere,  if  it  is  possible,  and  also 
to  firive  the  fish,  one  day,  a  chance  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  primary  purpose  ? 

Dt.  Eyermann.  With  different  individuals  the  weights  of  those 
two  reasons  would  weigh  diiferently. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  ? 

Dr.  Eyermann.  My  own  view  is  that  to  give  the  fish  the  chance 

is  the  more  important  object. 
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Senator  Bourne.  It  is  a  conservation  policy  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  The  point  that  Mr.  Dorr  has  made,  that  there 
is  no  diminution  there,  would  apply  to  that  phase  of  the  situation,  if 
it  is  true.  But,  as  to  the  moral  standpoint  at  Cook  Inlet,  is  that  so. 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  fish  there. 

From  a  moral  standpoint  I  think  the  canners  will  agree  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  good  morals  to  keep  the  men  at  work  rather  than  to 
give  them  a  day  ol  in  Cook  Inlet. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  have  any  churches  or  Sunday 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  they  have  some  saloons  up  there  unfortunately. 
The  district  has  licensed  some  saloons  there  and  it  makes  a  bad 
situation. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  thev  have  Sunday  laws  in  regard  to  drink- 
ing in  saloons  and  so  on  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  Alaska. 

Senator  Overman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  We  do  not  make  the  laws.  Senator.  You  make 
them. 

Senator  Overman.  You  know  all  about  the  laws,  however. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  you  will  give  us  a  legislature  tip  there  we  will 
amend  that. 

Senator  Overman.  You  are  here  to  secure  that? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  am;  it  is  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  fishing  season  at  Cook 
Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  should  say  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  About  double  what  it  is  in  Bering  Sea? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  say  that  that  is  on  account  of  the  earlv 
fishing  for  the  king  salmon,  which  arrive  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out.  if 
Mr.  Door  will  permit  me  to  interpose.  In  Cook  Inlet  all  the  salmon 
run  abundantly  enousjh  to  permit  fishing  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  that  was,  Mr.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Cook  Inlet. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  for  the  length  of  the  season.  Do  you 
call  60  days  a  long  season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  60  days  is  a  long  season. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  compared  with  Bristol  Bay;  not  as  compared  with 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Prince  William  there  is  but  one  single  cannery,  and 
that  covers  an  immense  area.  They  have  to  tow  their  fish  100  miles 
or  more;  that  is  to  say,  they  catch  them  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
from  the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  fishing  grounds  cover  an  area  of  about 
100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  Copper  River  delta  and 
all  over  various  sections  of  Prince  William,  and  it  takes  so  long  to 
go  to  and  come  from  those  fishing  grounds,  that  to  take  a  day  out 
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there  would  be,  I  think,  a  hardship  without  any  cbiresponding 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  cannery  is  located 
so  far  away  from  the  fishing  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  the  fish  are  found  there  in  small  quantities  at  a 
great  many  different  places,  and  they  have  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  it  is  so  unprofitable  now  that  there  is  only  one  cannery 
in  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  adjacent  to  Cook 
Inlet? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  existing  now  five. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  only  three  on  the  inlet  proper  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  count  Seldovia  and  Port  Graham  ?  There  is  a 
new  one  this  year  built  at  Port  Graham. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  not  been  operated  yet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  being  operated  this  year.  There  is  also  one  at  Sel- 
dovia,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  then  up  the  inlet  there 
are  three. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  only  three  operated  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  present  conditions.  There  is  a  new 
one  being  built  this  year  at  Kenai,  a  new  one  at  Port  Graham,  and 
there  was  one  %t  Kenai  and  one  at  Kasilof  and  one  at  Seldovia  here- 
tofore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  traps  are  operated  oij 
Cook  Inlet  and  the  adjacent  waters  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  quite  a  number.  I  do  not  know  the  number. 
They  are  small  traps,  relatively  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  fishing  there  conducted  by  nets  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mostly  by  traps. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Dorr,  what  is  the  length  of  the  season  in 
this  catch  of  salmon  in  the  different  parts  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  runs  from  30  days  to  six  months. 

Senator  Overman.  Thirty  days  in  Bering  Sea  and  six  months  in 
southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  stating  the  fishing  season  in  southeastern  Alaska  at 
six  months,  there  is  included  quite  a  long  period  of  king-salmon  fish- 
ing, which  has  developed  in  recent  years  to  an  important  branch  of 
the  industry.  There  king  salmon  are  caught,  mostly  by  independent 
fishermen,  m  advance  of  the  canning  season  and  are  sold  in  a  fresh 
condition  and  shipped  in  cold  storage  all  over  the  country.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  canneries.  The  canning  season  proper  is  about  three 
months  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chahiman.  Now,  then,  Doctor,  you  may  proceed  to  section  7. 

Section  7  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  ittreams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be  lim- 
itpiri  or  entirely  piohibited;  and  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  results  of  fishing  opera- 
tions in  any  Htream  or  oft  the  mouth  thereof  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken 
is  laf^r  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is  authorized  to 
^tahlish  cloee  seasons,  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more 
within  such  stream  or  within  such  distance  from  the  month  thereof,  as  in  his  judgment 
is  necemuy,  m>  aa  to  permit  salmon  to  increase;  and  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  ii  Commerce  and  I^bor,  the  number  of  traps  operating  in  a  given  district 
ri.*t»u]ts  in  the  capture  of  a  greater  number  of  salmon,  as  shown  by  the  annual  reporta 
ftf  the  fishery,  tnan  permits  of  a  sufficient  escapement  to  the  spawning  grounds  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  in  that  region,  he  is  authorized  to  limit  the  number  of 
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fish  taken  by  extending  the  weekly  close  season  provided  in  section  six:  Provided, 
however f  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  persons  interested  shall  be 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publication;  and  where  the 
interested  parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be  personally  notified  by  a 
notice  mailed  not  less  than  30  days  previous  to  sucn  hearing.  No  order  made  imder 
this  flection  shall  be  effective  before  the  next  calendar  year  after  same  is  made. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  onljr  important  feature  of  section  7  differing 
from  the  present  law  is  that  it  strikes  out  the  last  clause  ot  the  present 
law  which  is  section  6  of  the  present  law.     That  last  clause  reads: 

And  prmrided further f  That  such  limitations  and  prohibitions  shall  not  apply  to  thoee 
en^ged  in  catching  salmon  who  keep  such  streams  fully  stocked  with  salmon  by 
artificial  propagation. 

That  is  a  stricken  out  because  of  the  thought  that  it  would  seem 
to  give  an  exclusive  fishing  privilege  to  those  who  operated  private 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  has  it  been  so  construed  and  held  by  the 
department  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  been 
passed  upon  by  the  department. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  that  your  view  of  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  practice  it  works  out  that  way,  as  I  under- 
stand it.     Capt.  Moser  can  tell  better  about  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  never  taken  advantage  of  that  clause. 
We  have  never  fished  an  hour  in  the  streams  where  we  had  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  objection  to  having  that  stricken 
out? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  thought  there  was  some  fishing  at  Naha  for 
pinks. 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  this  vear  the  stream  was  filled  and  choked  with 
salmon,  and  we  did  not  fish  in  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then  we  will  take  up  section  8. 

Mr.  Moser.  Referring  back  to  the  other  section:  There  is  one  other 
feature  in  that  section,  is  there  not,  that  is  new  ?  It  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to  close  not  omy  a  stream  but 
the  whole  district.     Commencing  at  the  second  line,  page  12 — 

Or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  such  stream  at 
within  such  distance  from  the  mouth  thereof,  as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary. 

Under  that  wording  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  could 
put  us  out  of  business  at  any  time.  He  is  not  only  permitted  to  close 
the  stream  but  to  close  the  mouth  of  that  stream  for  an  unlimited 
distance.  ^ 

Senator  Bourne.  What  page  and  Une  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Page  12,  commencing  at  line  2.  The  words  ''as  in 
his  judgment  is  necessarv, "  in  line  5. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  has  suggested  that  after  the  word 
'' thereof, '^  line  4,  should  be  inserted  *'not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile, 
as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary." 

Mr.  Moser.  The  present  law  is  500  yards. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  law  reads  this  way,  Captain: 

He  is  authorized  to  establish  close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishii^  entirely  for 
one  year  or  more  within  such  stream  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to 
permit  salmon  to  increase. 
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Now,  the  only  change  apparently  in  the  bill  is  that  it  leaves  it  dis- 
cretionary with  him  as  to  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
That  is  the  point  to  which  you  were  calling  attention. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;^hat  is  the  point: 

Within  Buch  distance    *    *    *    as  in  his  judgment  is  necessary. 

His  judgment  may  extend  to  a  whole  district.  Take,  for  instance. 
Xushagak  Bay  and  the  Wood  River.  He  would  have  the  power  or 
closing  the  whole  of  Nushagak  Bay. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  to  close  the  whole  of  Bering  Sea. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  say,  Captain,  to  the  department's 
suggested  amendment  to  insert  ''not  to  exceed  1  nautical  mile"  at 
the  end  of  line  4,  page  12  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  the  present 
law  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  special  objection,  however, 
to  increasing  the  500  yards  to  a  nautical  mile  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  a  very  serious  objection,  and  I  think  I  can 
explain  to  the  committee  fully  the  cases  of  other  rivers  that  have 
never  been  closed.  Take  the  Columbia  River  or  the  Sacramento 
River  that  have  never  been  closed.  The  Columbia  River  last  year 
produced  as  many  fish  as  it  ever  did.  The  Sacramento  River — I  have 
a  report  from  the  commissioners  here — has  increased  largely. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Sacramento,  but  we  are 
getting  a  good  many  hatcheries  established  to  keep  up  the  supply  on 
the  CoIumDia  River,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  proceedmg  very  rapidly 
with  them  in  Alaska.  We  are  elad  to  have  our  attention  called  to 
this  matter.  You  can  go  ahead  with  that  subject  when  you  make 
your  statement. 

Senator  Bourne.  Before  we  pass  from  this  subject,  and  while  we 
are  on  tliis  particular  point,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  his  reason 
for  increasing  that  distance  from  500  yards  to  a  nautical  mile  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Just  the  same  reason  for  recommending  increases 
elsewhere — to  afford  somewhat  greater  protection  to  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  found  that  the  present  provision  does 
not  give  you  the  protection  you  desire  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  based  on  opinion  or  is  it  a  matter  of 
demonstration? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  based  on  the  condition 
of  the  various  fisheries  and  an  analysis  of  the  catch  of  fish  in  each 
particluar  region. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  draw  your  deduction  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  catch  there,  and  the  consequent  necessity  to  increase  the 
protection  ?     Is  that  it  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only 
whethsr  the  total  catch  in  a  region  did  not  decrease  or  increase,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  there  are  increases  or  decreases  in 
tlie  component  parts  of  that  catch.  One  species  may  decrease,  but 
tliat  loss  may  be  more  than  made  up  by  an  increased  catch  of  another 
species.  Formerly,  the  red  salmon  was  the  only  fish  sought  after  by 
tlie  packers,  but  now  they  are  going  more  and  more  for  the  other 
species — species  neglected  in  the  beginning — and  the  result  is  that  the 
catch  may  be  as  great  or  even  greater  than  before. 
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Senator  Bourne.  But  do  not  they  pack  any  salmon  thej'  catch, 
no  matter  what  species  it  may  be  ? 

I>r.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Boitrne.  The}^  pack  them  aU  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Senator  Bourne.  So  I  do  not  see  why  you  take  different  species  a^ 
your  basis  for  calculation  and  deduction.  I  should  think  you  would 
take  the  whole  salmon  catch  by  itself. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  fair  and  necessarj'  U\ 
examine  the  catch  of  red  salmon  year  by  year  aJl  the  wa5fcthrou^h  and 
see  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  fishery  upon  the  abundance  of  red 
salmon  and  what  has  been  its  effect  upon  the  abundance  of  pink 
salmon  and  upon  kinjjf  salmon  and  upon  cohoes,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  your  ])osition  is  predicated  on  the  assumj)- 
tion  that  each  species  has  a  regular  itinerary  and  every  year  follows 
the  same  road  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  it  must  be,  I  tnink,  for  j^our  deducti()n> 
on  species  to  be  of  any  value. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  fish  caught  in  am^  region  are  caught  in  several 
places  in  that  region  and  on  several  diuerent  dates,  but  we  take  tbe 
aggregate  catch  for  the  entire  species  for  each  season,  for  1907,  19()^. 
1909,  and  so  on,  and  have  an  examination  of  the  catch  of  each  species  - 
^f  a  particular  species  for  that  series  of  years.  If  it  does  not  keep  up 
then  we  try  to  find  out  what  that  means. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  you  would  add  more  fry  of  that  specie- 
from  your  hatchery.  I  can  see  that,  but  I  can  not  see  on  what  you 
make  your  segregation  into  species  for  the  deductions  here  that  you 
stated  as  being  your  premise  for  asking  for  this  new  protection.  I 
should  think  the  whole  salmon  catch  would  be  the  only  data  that 
would  be  of  value  in  that  particular  connection. 

Dr.  Evermann.  You  may  put  it  this  way:  Suppose  that  one  sfty< 
to  you,  ''The  fishery  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region  is  not  falling  off  because' 
the  catch  of  salmon  in  1910  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1900.' 
Now  that  may  be,  but  the  large  catch  of  1910  might  result  from  the 
utilization  of  fish  which  they  aid  not  utilize  and  (fid  not  try  to  catch 
but  avoided  catching  if  they  could,  in  1900. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  the  catch  of  1910,  as  packed,  included  all 
edible  fish  that  had  a  food  value  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  but  in  1900  some  had  so  little  value  that 
they  were  cast  aside  and  thev  avoided  catching  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  an  analysis  of  the  pack  in  Alaska 
and  all  the  other  districts  where  salmon  were  packed  on  the  Paciii'- 
coast  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Showing  the  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Showing  the  different  varieties  and  the  different  dis- 
tricts. I  would  like  to  submit  that  to  the  committee  and  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  the  fact  that  the  red  salmon  in  Alaska  have  run 
very  uniform.  For  10  years  the  pack  of  1911  is  practically  the 
average  of  the  whole  10  years.  There  is  variation,  or  course,  in  dif- 
ferent years  of  a  few  thousand  cases  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  mean  red — sockeyes  and  bluebacks? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  classed  together.  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  know  they  are  all  of  that  class. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  That  class  the  doctor  speaks  of  particularly. 

ilr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  more  canneries  are  there  now  pack- 
ing salmon  than  there  were  in  1900? 

Air.  Dorr.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  more  canneries  last 
year  than  there  were  in  1901.  The  canneries  have  fluctuated  a  good 
Seal  more  than  the  fish.  In  1901,  for  instance,  the  Alaska  packers 
operated  20  canneries  in  Alaska.  In  191 1 ,  if  I  remember  rightly,  they 
operated  14.  Other  companies  have  come  in  and  others  have  gone 
out.  The  Alaska  Packers  Association's  relative  proportion  of  the  pack 
has  been  perhaps  less,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  pack  is  aoout 
the  same,  and  I  think  if  an  estimate  could  be  made,  if  the  statistics 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  found  that  the  total  number  of  can- 
neries for  1911  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  1901. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1901  there  were  55  canneries  operated  in  Alaska; 
in  1906,  47.     There  is  a  falling  o^  down  to  42  in  1905. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  1902  there  were  60,  as  I  remember  the  figures. 

Mr.  MosER.  Sixty-two  in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  say  how  many  new  canneries  are  going 
to  operate  this  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  do  that.  Senator  Jones. 
Many  have  been  projected,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  all  will 
materialize. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  half  of  them  materialize,  about  how  many 
new  canneries  wiU  be  inaugurated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say,  maybe,  anywhere  from  6  to  10.  I 
would  like  to  say,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  additional  can- 
neries do  not  mean  an  increase  in  pack  in  proportion  to  those  can- 
neries. Take  a  cannery  that  is  in  a  certain  locality  and  which  we 
-will  say  is  putting  up  from  the  streams  near  that  cannerv  50,000  cases. 
Put  two  canneries  in  that  section,  and  they  will  not  both  make  60,000 
oases,  because  they  are  drawing  from  the  same  source.  They  will 
make  a  slight  increase.  I  should  say  that  each  may  pack  30,000 
cases,  a  total  of  60,000,  which  would  come  near  to  bemg  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  any  facts  in  the  possession  of 
the  bureau  showing  that  the  supply  of  fish  in  any  stream  in  Alaska 
has  been  diminished  by  fishing  and  canning  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  them  to  the  committee? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  so.     We  will  try  to  get  them  out. 

This  is  a  phase  of  the  question  that  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection:  Canneries  have  been  established  in  Alaska  from  time  to 
time  and  operated  ill  various  places  for  one  or  more  years  and  aban- 
doned and  new  canneries  esteoJished  in  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  same  people  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Frequently  by  the  same  people;  yes. 

Presumably  that  shifting  of  cannery  sites  is  correlated  with  the 
fishing  out  of  certain  regions.  That  is,  regions  which  at  one  time 
were  good  regions  and  which  supported  canneries  sooner  or  later 
became  sufficiently  nonproductive  that  it  was  advisable  to  change 
the  location  of  the  cannery. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  has  happened  that  the  original 
location  of  a  cannery  proved,  after  experience,  to  have  been  a  poor 
location,  and  the  change  was  made  because  of  an  error  in  judgment  in 
the  beginning;  but  doubtless  there  are  many  cases  where  the  change 
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has  been  made  from  one  region  to  another  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  region  in  which  the  cannery  was  first  operated  successfully  and 
profitably  failed  to  continue  to  be  such. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  particular  instance  of  that  kind 
that  you  can  cite  to  us? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  I  can  give  you  figures  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  those  facts  showing  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  supply  of  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  not  there  another  factor,  Doctor  ?  Does  not 
that  change  in  the  run  of  salmon  follow  changed  conditions  in  their 
feed?  Do  they  always  have  the  same  feeding  ground  regardless  of 
whether*  there  is  feed  there  or  not  and  is  there  always  feed  there  if 
there  were  no  canneries  or  no  fishing  done  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no  changes  in  the 
abundance  of  food  in  regions  by  cycles  or  years.  The  presence  of 
food  in  a  region — its  abundance — will  varv  by  a  month  within  the 
year,  but  from  year  to  year,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  run  of  a  school  of  salmon  from  one  year  to  another  year  because 
of  the  change  in  the  abundance  of  food. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  always  have  the  same  spawning  ground,  if 
not  interrupted  or  interfered  with. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  we  know  the  spawning  grounds  which 
were  in  existence  when  first  discovered  continue  to  be  spawning 
grounds  of  greater  or  less  importance,  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  the  fish  of  that  region  have  been  fished  out. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  the  distance  that 
salmon  travel  in  migration  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  les,  sir;  for  spawning  purposes  we  know  they  go 
up  the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  tiie  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Idaho,  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles,  and  they  go  up  the  Yukon  River  an  equally 
great  distance;  but  the  red  salmon  oi  Alaska,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go 
nearly  so  far.  They  go  only  to  the  lakes  which  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  snort  streams  m  that  region  and  then  spawn  principally  in  the 
small  tributaries  of  those  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  as  far  as  they  can,  however. 

Dr.  EvERBiANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  go  as  f^r  as  they  can. 

Sonator  Bourne.  Tlie  distance  traveled  depends  upon  local  con- 
ditions and  not  upon  any  habits  of  the  fish  themselves. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  habit  is,  I  suppose,  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  local  conditions. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  m  connection 
with  the  number  of  canneries  operated  in  Alaska  that  the  company  I 
represent  has  owned  44  canneries  in  Alaska  ?  We  are  operating  to-dfay 
14.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  sites;  I  have  been  to  all  of 
them,  and  I  think!  can  say  without  hesitation  that  it  does  not  occur 
to  my  mind  now  that  we  abandoned  one  of  our  ct^nneries  in  a  single 
instance  due  to  the  stream  being  overfished — the  home  stream. 

It  has  been  entirely  due,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes  now,  to  the 
fact  that  the  canneries  were  badly  placed.  The  first  canneries  in 
Alaska  were  started  in  1878.  Two  canneries  were^  then  located  in 
southeast  Alaska.  One  has  been  operated  every  year  since  then  to 
date,  and  the  other  one,  after  operating  two  years,  was  removed  to 
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Cook  Inlet  because  the  location  was  bad.     That  is  true,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  as  to  all  the  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  Cook  Inlet  cannery 
now,  as  compared  with  the  40  that  you  operated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  that  it  had  nearly  the  same  capacity.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  canneries  were  established  there  were  no  reai 
surveys  of  the  waters  of  Alaska.  The  canneries  were  located  simply 
by  local  knowledge  of  some  individual  and  built  near  a  salmon  stream, 
which  later  was  found  did  not  produce  sufficient  salmon  to  operate 
that  cannery.     By  exploring  the  country  better  locations  were  found. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  longest  period  that  you  have  operated 
any  one  cannery  at  any  one  particular  point? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  in  Bering  Sea  one  cannery  which  has  been 
operated  since  1884,  and  one  on  Cook  Inlet  that  has  been  operated 
smce  1882r 

The  Chairman.  On  what  stream  is  that  cannery  situated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  former  is  on  Xushagak  Bay,  and  the  later  at 
Kasilof. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  cannery  where  you  get  most  of  your 
supply  from  one  stream  adjacent  to  it  ? 

3ir.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  one  cannery  at  Karluk,  which  gets  the 
bulk  of  its  fish  from  one  stream. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  located  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  cannery  was  located  in  1882. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  getting  your  fish  from  that 
stream  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  been  getting  our  fish  from  that  locality  since 
that    time. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  that  appear  to  have  on  the  run  of 
fish  in  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  not  been  taking  as  many  fish  in  the  last  few 
years  as  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  runs  do  not  seem  to  materiaUze.  It  is  the  stream 
on  which  we  have  our  hatchery,  the  Karluk  stream.  However,  the 
fisli  run  in  cycles.     You  may  have  a  light  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cycles  have  you  had  on  that  stream 
*<ince  you  have  been  located  there  ? 

Mr.ifosER.  The  company  that  I  represent  has  had  that  location 
since  1893,  and  our  packs  were  probably  equal  to  the  outfit  until 
throe  or  four  years  ago.     I  have  not  the  d.ata  exactly  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Were  there  years  before  that  when  the  run  was 
short  ? 

Mr.  MosBR.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  short  years  come  at  regular  intervals? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  at  regular  intervals  as  is  the  case  on  Puget  Sound. 
On  Puget  Sound  they  come  in  four-year  cycles. 

The  Uhairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  sockeye  salmon? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  this  stream  you  have  had  a  continued  slack 
sunnly  of  salmon  for  three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  had  a  slack  supply  for  several  years,  but  we 
ftH'l  quite  sure — we  feel  certain  that  the  run  will  return;  we  sent  up 
.sufficient  men  and  sufficient  outfit  for  a  full  catch  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  years  now  has  this  slack  run  continued  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  three  or  lour  years. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  haa  any  similar  period  of  slack  runs 
since  you  located  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  similar  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  such  a  long  period;  but  an  adjacent  stream,  a 
stream  witliin  90  miles,  has  been  increased  very  materially.  On  a 
stream  within  90  miles  of  us,  that  formerly  gave  us  probably  from 
the  combined  fisheries  there  50,000  cases,  tnere  has  been  no  trouble 
in  taking  in  the  last  few  years  as  high  as  140,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  your  fishing  on  that  stream  \ 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  (Chairman.  And  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  supply  of  this  lai^r 
stream  has  probably  gone  over  to  that  other  stream  9 

Mr.  MosER.  We  believe  so.  We  believe  some  of  our  fish  have  gone 
to  that  stream. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  hatchery  on  either  of  those  streams? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  a  hatchery  on  the  first  stream  I  speak  of,  on 
Karluk  River. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  hatchery  been  operated? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  hatchery  has  been  operated  since  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  turning  loose  in  the  stream  fry 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  have  been  increasing  the  size  of  the  hatchery 
and  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  we  have  been  liberating  there  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  fry  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  fry  that  you  lil>erate  come  back  to  that  stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  We  have  removed 
some  of  the  fins  of  the  fry  at  different  places,  but  so  many  people  have 
done  the  same  thing  that  we  are  unaole  to  tell  whether  tney  are  our 
fry  or  someone  else^  fry.  The  only  accurate  observations  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  return  of  the  salmon  were  made  by  one  of  the 
fishery  experts,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  marked  at  our  Lonng  hatchery 
in  1903  about  1,600  fry  and  marked  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  were 
able  to  tell  them  when  they  returned.  Of  that  number  quite  a  lai^ 
proportion  returned  that  we  know  of. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  did  he  mark  them? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  were  marked  by  removing  the  ventral  fins.  The 
usual  marking  that  has  been  conducted  in  a  great  many  hatcheries 
was  to  remove  the  fleshy  fin  on  the  back,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
ventrals  were  removed.  I  have  not  the  data  here  to  show  how  manv 
were  returned,  but  we  know  that  quite  a  large  proportion  returned  to 
the  Government  hatchery  at  Yes  Bay  and  quite  a  few  at  our  own 
hatchery  at  Xaha,  and  we  have  even  had  returns  fi-om  the  same  fish 
at  our  hatchery  at  Karluk,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  the  marking  of  fry  is  a  goof 
subject  for  regulation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Fisheries  Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  some  years  ago 
reqiiesting  private  hatcheries  not  to  mark  their  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  requCvst  been  complied  with? 
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]Mr.  MosER.  We  have  never  marked  any  since. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  length  oi  time  for  the  return  of  the 
fish  after  marking  ? 

^Ir.  MosER.  The  eggs  of  the  fish  that  were  marked  at  our  hatchery 
"were  taken  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1902.  The  fry  were  hatched 
during  that  winter.  Those  fry  were  marked  in  August,  1903.  The 
first  returns  came  in  1906.  Then  they  followed  in  1907,  1908,  and 
1909.  We  had  them  during  all  those  drlYerenfc  years.  That  caused  us 
to  adopt  the  idea  at  least  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  probably  returned  in 
four  years,  but  that  they  did  not  all  mature  at  the  same  time.  Am  I 
right,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  we  not  have  the  private  hatcheries 
mark  their  fish  in  a  certain  way  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  may  fancy,  Senator,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  mark  the  fish  properly.  You  have  a  little  fingerling  not  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  vou  take  that  fish  out  of  the  water,  and 
to  remove  the  ventral  fin  or  tne  fleshy  fin  is  a  rather  difficult  matter 
to  do  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  why  could  not  the  Government 
have  its  way  of  marking  the  fish  and  the  private  hatcheries  their  way 
of  marking  the  fish  ? 

^Ir.  MosER.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  mark  fish  by  attaching 
a  metal  ring  of  some  kind,  but  what  success  has  been  attained  with 
that  method  I  do  not  know,  except  that  I  do  know  that  in  CaUfornia, 
in  Monterey  Bay,  they  did  apply  tags.  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Stanford 
University,  did  apply  tags,  to  the  steelheads  and  numbered  them 
to  find  out  what  their  movements  were,  and  obtained  results  of  great 
interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  wav  of  marking 
so  3'ou  can  ascertain  the  movements  and  habits  of  this  fish  liberated 
from  private  hatcheries,  doing  business  on  a  lai^e  scale — larger  than 
the  Government — we  would  get  probably  better  results  by  permitting 
them  to  mark  the  fish,  rather  than  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  Full  results  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  this  reason:  The 
only  place  where  marked  fish  would  be  noticed  is  in  the  hatcheries. 
The  nsh  that  are  taken  into  the  canneries,  that  go  into  the  general 
fish  bin  and  through  the  machines,  no  one  notices  whether  they  have 
fins  or  no  fins,  and  it  is  only  at  the  hatchery  where  each  fish  is  handled 
in  spawning  that  their  fins  are  noticed,  and  it  can  be  told  whether 
they  have  been  marked  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  may  say  that  the  difficulty  of  developing  a  satis- 
factory system  of  marking  is  almost  insurmountable.  Various 
methods  have  been  tried  and  none  has  been  found  yet  entirely  satis- 
factory. To  have  a  satisfactory  method  of  branding  or  marking 
would  require  an  individual  mark  for  each  individual  fish,  so  that  we 
would  know  that  fish.  If  it  was  numbered  1,  we  would  have  a  record 
wliich  would  show  when  number  1  was  placed  upon  a  fish  and  we 
would  know  where  that  particular  fish  came  from.  But  if  you  put 
the  same  mark  upon  a  hundred  fish  or  a  thousand  fish  you  are  not 
able  to  follow  the  individual- 
Second,  to  place  a  permanent  mark — individual  mark — upon  a  fish 
that  will  not  mjure  the  fish,  is  difficult.  As  Capt.  Moser  has  said,  the 
marking  ordinarily  has  to  be  done  with  very  small  fislx  and  very  deli- 
<-ate  litfle  fish,  and  the  mere  handhng  of  such  fish  is  apt  to  injure  it. 
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That  is  to  say,  they  may  die  in  the  handling,  keeping  them  out  of 
water  for  just  the  brief  period  of  time  necessary  to  mark  them.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  stress,  the  additional  stress  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  ventral  fins  or  a  part  of  the  ventral  fins  or  the  dorsal 
fin,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  sometimes  more  than  the  fish  can  stand.  Then, 
as  Capt.  Moser  has  said,  after  the  marking  has  been  successfully 
applied  and  the  fish  survives,  when  it  comes  back,  if  it  comes  to  a 
cannery,  the  chances  are  rather  remote  that  the  mark  will  be  dis- 
covered. The  cannery  people  are  pretty  busy  with  their  work  and 
they  are  not  looking  for  nsh  without  ventral  fins.  It  is  only  when  the 
fish  is  utilized  in  the  spawn-taking  operations  at  the  hatcheries  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  ooserved.  But  the  importance  of  developing  a 
system  of  permanent  marking  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  very 
great. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  yet,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  impracticable  ? 

Dr  EvERMANN.  So  far  no  entirely  practical  method  has  been  hit 

The  Chairman.  This  brings  us  to  section  8.     It  is  now  necessary 
for  us  to  adjourn,  and  we  will  meet  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  13, 1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


MONDAY,  MAY  13,  1912. 

Subcommittee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building ,  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman).  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  appeared:  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlam,  of  Oregon,  Hon. 
James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska,  Dr.  Barton 
W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaskan  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent,  Alaskan  salmon 
fisheries.  Also:  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W. 
Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  BARTON  W.  EVEBMANN— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  just  redy  to  start  on  section  8.  Before 
we  do  that,  however,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  latter 
part  of  section  6 : 

The  use  of  "aprons"  during  the  said  weekly  close  season  is  prohibited. 

What  are  aprons? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  an  additional  webbing  that  is  put  across 
the  entrance  to  the  trap,  which  would  be  more  or  less  effective  in 
preventing  fish  from  getting  in  or  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  protect  the  opening  through  which  the 
fish  enter  the  trap? 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  I  understand  it,  yes.  I  may  say,  Senator,  I 
never  examined  that  critically  to  see  just  how  an  apron  is  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  can  you  tell  the  committee  how  an 
apron  operates? 
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Mr.  MosER.  It  is  dropped  across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  traps  and  I  think  I  can  show  you  a 
blue  print  which  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  v'hat  a  trap  is  and  how 
it  works.  -    .  ^- 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  it,  Captain,  as  fui]y  as  you  can  so 
that  one  readii^  the  record  may  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  apron,  as  the  Doctor  has  explained,  is*' a  piece 
of  webbing  which  is  dropped  across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.' and 
closes  the  tunnel  and  prevents  the  fish  from  entering  the  pot.  TSero^ 
are  two  portions  of  tne  trap,  the  pot  and  the  spifler,  in  which  the- 
fish  are  taken.  The  fish  enter  the  pot  through  a  tunnel  which  is 
arranged  very  much  like  these  rat  traps  that  are  narrow  at  one  end 
and  wide  at  the  other.  Then  from  the  pot  there  is  another  opening 
of  a  similar  kind  that  goes  into  the  spiller.  After  the  fish  have 
entered  the  pot  they  leaa  into  the  spiller.  If  the  arpon  is  dropped 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  it  prevents  them  from  going  into  the 
pot. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  what  the  drafter  of  this  bill  meant  to  say  was 
that  aprons  should  be  prohibited  as  an  exclusive  method;  that  is, 
in  lieu  of  the  other  method.  I  do  not  see  any  object,  Doctor,  in  pro- 
hibiting aprons  if  they  were  to  use  them  m  connection  with  the  other 
moans  of  closing  the  traps. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  say  a  word  in  connection  with  aprons? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  the  difficulty  of  determining  if  an  apron  is  used  whetner  a  trap  is 
fishing  during  the  weekly  close  season.  When  an  apron  is  used,  it  is 
shoved  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  anyone 
inspecting  the  trap  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  closed,  whereas 
if  trie  webbing  is  lifted  in  the  manner  heretofore  commonly  practiced 
it  is  very  ea.sy  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  trap  is  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Chamberlain  is  here  and  wishes  to  present 
a  matter,  and  as  he  has  another  appointment  this  morning,  the  com- 
mittee will  now  hear  him  briefly. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  EON.  OEOBOE  E.  GHAMBEBLAIN,  SENATOR 

FROM  OBEOON. 

j>enator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, quite  a  number  of  my  constituents  and  friends  in  Oregon  are 
%n tally  interested  in  this  bill  and  have  had  more  or  less  correspondence 
viXXx  nie,  and  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  them,  so  as  to  advise  them 
when  these  hearings  were  to  be  had  so  that  they  might  come,  by 
permission  of  the  committee,  in  person  or  by  representative,  to 
explain  their  position.  Among  others  that  I  have  been  correspond- 
ing with  are  tne  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association,  the  Columbia 
River  Packers*  Association,  the  Alaska  Fisliermen's  Packing  Co., 
the  ThinUet  Packing  Co.,  and  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  all  of 
them  interested  in  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers' 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Astoria,  Oreg.,  advising  me  that 
because  of  the  stress  of  work  due  to  this  particular  season  of  the 
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year,  they  are  unable  to  have  a  representative  here.  Therefore  they 
have  sent  me  a  lengtliy.  letter  Ire  viewing  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  in 
which  their  views  are 'presented,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  it  be 
embodied  in  the  record  and  presented  as  their  statement  totlie 
committee.  .   * ' "    ' 

The  ChaiemaK.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Warren  is  here  and  I  would 
like  -ta  O^k  what  he  be  heard  as  the  representative  of  the  Alaska- 
fprtlarid  Packers*  Association,  and  he  will  possibly  represent  the  other 
cortipanies.  He  is  conversant  with  conditions  and  knows  how  the  bill 
will  affect  the  interests  represented  by  him. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  myself 
and  I  only  ask  that  the  representations  of  Mr.  Warren  and  the  repre- 
sentations contained  in  the  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers' 
Association  be  given  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  committee. 
All  of  these  people  are  responsible  and  reputable  citizens  and  I  am  sure 
would  not  make  representations  which  were  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  1  will  say,  Senator,  that  if  there  are  any  other  of 
your  constituents  who  desire  to  appear  before  the  committee  they  will 
be  afforded  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Chamberlain.  I  have  wired  them  all  that  that  privilege 
would  be  accorded  them  if  they  desired  to  come  to  Washington. 

The  letter  from  the  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  April  SO,  191i. 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Chamberlain, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  Senate  Kill  No.  5856,  on  which,  we  lelieve,  a  hearing 
will  le  had  1  efore  the  committee  sometime  during  the  first  half  of  May.  Doul  tlecw 
some  packers  interested  in  Alaska  will  \  e  represented  before  the  committee,  either 
])y  their  attorney  or  some  employee,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  packers  are  in 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  will  not  return  until  fall,  or  if  not  in  Alaska  are  so  fully 
occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  season's  business  on  the  coast  that  at  this  time 
they  would  have  to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  if  they  are  absent  from  the  seat  of  operations 
here  for  an  indefinite  time,  we  imagine  that  but  few  packers  will  le  present  at  the 
hearing  V  efore  the  committee.  It  is  not  possil  le  for  tne  writer  to  leave  here  at  this 
time,  hence,  as  the  1  est  means  of  getting  some  matters  in  connection  with  the  bill 
before  the  committee  for  its  consideration,  we  are  submitting  them  to  you  herein. 

We  have  a  cannery  at  Nushagiik  River,  Bering  Sea,  Alaska,  and  another  at  Chignik 
Bay,  Alaska,  hence  are  directly  interested. 

Reviewing  the  I  ill  in  the  order  in  which  the  regulations  are  named:  To  thi^  time 
there  has  I  een  paid  by  the  packers  of  canned  salmon  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  regardle* 
of  grade.  Under  the  Jones  bill  it  is  proposed  to  tax  pink,  humpl  ack,  dog,  or  chum 
salmon  at  5  cents  per  case,  Cohoe  or  medium  red  salmon  at  7  cents  per  case,  and  kinc 
or  spring  salmon  at  11  cents  per  ca^^e,  a  case  being  considered  forty-eight  l-poun<l 
cans  or  its  equivalent.  The  increase  in  the  tax  on  red  salmon,  with  which  we  are 
largely  interested,  puts  the  proposed  tax  at  nearly  three  times  that  heretofore  paid, 
while  it  makers  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  tax  on  the  cheaper  grades.  If  the  relative 
market  values  are  to  determine  the  tax  per  case  on  the  various  grades,  then  taking  la:?i 
year's  market  value  as  a  \  o^U,  when  pinks  sold  at  $4  per  case,  and  reds  at  $6.40  per  case, 
the  value  of  the  reds  was  1(50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  pinks,  and  if,  therefore,  pinks  are 
taxed  at  5  cents  per  case,  reds  should  1  e  taxed  at  8  cents  per  case,  instead  of  II  cent-; 
or  if  the  rate  of  taxation  on  reds  remains  at  11  cents,  then  the  taxation  on  pinks  should 
be  raised  relatively.  A  tax  of  11  cents  per  cai»e  on  red  or  king  salmon  would  I  e  i 
higher  rate  of  taxation  than  the  same  investment  in  any  of  the  States  would  be  taxed, 
as  in  a<idition  to  the  tax  on  pack,  the  packers  are  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of 
fishing  gear.  We  are  by  no  means  averse  to  paying  reasonable  and  even  lil^eral  taxa- 
tion on  our  operations  in  Alaska,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  tax  on  the  pack  oif  red 
salmon  should  not  be  more  than  double  the  tax  heretofore  paid,  or  8  cents  per  case,  as 
the  packers  would  then  pay  the  proposed  tax  on  fishing  gear  in  addition,  u,  however, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  use  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  the  proposed 
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taxation  in  building  and  operating  hatcheries  for  the  propagation  of  young  fieh,  at 
points  wherever  it  can  l^e  done  to  advantage,  and  the  hatcheries  are  ])uilt  and  operated 
at  different  points  or  districts  proportionately  with  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in 
each  district,  then  we  have  no  further  objection  to  make  to  the  rate  of  taxation  as  pro- 
vided hy  the  bill  imder  consideration,  1  elieving  that  the  department  would  see  that 
hatcheries  were  built  and  operated  at  points  where  the  benefits  would  not  all  accrue  to 
a  certain  few. 

We  notice  that  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  pickh^d  salmon  of  all  species  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  barrel.  Pickled,  or  mild  cured  salmon,  which  is  mostly  of  the 
king-salmon  variety,  is  packed  in  tierces  containing  about  800  pounds  each,  perhaps 
a  little  over.  This  quantitv  is  about  17  times  more  than  is  contained  in  a  case  of  sal- 
mon of  the  same  variety.  Therefore,  where  a  case  of  48  pounds  of  salmon  pays  a  tax 
of  1 1  cents  a  tierce  of  800  or  more  pounds  of  pickled  salmon  should,  we  think,  be  taxed 
proportionately,  or  about  $1.87  per  tierce. 

Relative  to  private  hatcheries.  We  notice  that  the  bill  proposes  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  system  of  issuing  rebate  certificates  to  those  canners  who  have  been  operating 
private  hatcheries,  with  which  certificates  they  have  been  heretofore  able  to  pay  the 
tax  on  their  pack  of  canned  salmon.  But  few  private  hatcheries  have  been  operated, 
and  these  few  have  been  on  streams  where  those  operating  the  hatcheries  benefited 
almost  exclusively  by  the  increased  output  from  those  streams,  due  to  the  hatcheries. 
Rebate  certificates  in  the  past  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  for  each  thousand 
young  fry  liberated  from  the  hatcheries.  This  does  not  seem  large,  and  yet  it  is  no  doubt 
true  tnat  some  of  the  largest  packers  in  Alaska,  who  have  operated  hatcheries  on  a  few 
streams  from  which  they  have  had  the  exclusive  benefit  of  increased  production, 
have  practically  been  relieved  of  all  taxation  on  their  Alaska  pack  in  all  parts  of 
Alaska  through  the  rebate  certificates  resulting  from  their  hatchery  operations  on 
one  or  two  streams.  The  Government  could  operate  these  same  hatcheries  at  probably 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  rebate  certificates  issued  and  would  have  the  remaining  75  per 
cent  of  such  value  as  a  collectible  tax.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  if  one  packer  has  a 
hatrhery  on  a  certain  stream,  from  which  practically  all  the  benefits  accrue  to  him, 
that  he  should  be  released  from  taxation  on  his  pack  on  other  streams  where  there  are 
no  hatcheries.  Government  operation  of  hatcheries  is  unquestionably  most  desirable. 
B<*tter  results  can  then  be  obtained  and  all  packers  are  then  required  to  pay  alike  in 
the*  matter  of  taxation  according  to  their  respective  packs.  By  the  Jones  bill  we 
notice  that  the  system  of  these  rebates  is  to  be  abolished  after  June  30,  1913,  and  we 
heartily  indorse  this  provision- 
Section  4  relates  to  the  surveying  and  licensing  of  fish  traps  and  provides  for  a  lat- 
eral passageway  of  600  yards  between  traps  and  an  end  passageway  of  100  yards  be- 
tween traps.  It  also  provides  that  no  trap  shall  be  greater  than  4,000  feet  in  length, 
including  its  leads.  All  of  these  regulations  are  ffood  and  meet  with  our  approval,  as 
hy  them  the  owner,  when  he  files  his  survey  and  pays  his  license,  has  a  proprietary 
interest  in  that  location  continuing  from  year  to  year  and  is  protected  from  encroach- 
ments on  those  interests  within  the  limited  and  regulated  distances  and  places  his 
holdings  on  a  basis  to  which  he  is  entitled  through  the  payment  of  taxes,  all  of  which 
is  ver>'  desirable  from  all  standpoints. 

As  introduced,  the  Jones  bill  provides  that  all  trap  locations  shall  be  marked  by  two 
piles  or  monuments  at  or  above  high-water  mark  (presumably  on  shore),  and  that  the 
surveyor  who  surveys  the  trap  or  claim  must  certify  to  this.  This  sectit-n  requires 
f¥>me  modification  for  the  the  following  reasons:  Where  a  trap  reaches  to  the  shore 
it  ij«  of  course  an  easy  matter  to  mark  the  location  on  shore  above  high -water  mark 
with  piles  or  monuments,  but  where  one  owner  has  such  a  trap  reaching  to  shore 
and  another  owner  had  a  trap  directly  outride  of  it,  having  allowed  the  end  passageway 
of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  inshore  trap  and  his  offshore  trap,  it  might  not  be 
i)«iflHible  to  mark  above  high-water  on  the  shore  the  location  of  the  onshore  trap,  unless 
It  if  provided  in  the  regulations  that  the  notices  on  the  shore  monuments  for  the  out- 
j«iil«»  trap  mention  the  distance  from  the  shore  to  the  inside  end  of  the  lead  of  the  off- 
shore trap.  You  will  understand,  in  a  case  such  as  we  cite,  that  where  the  two  traps 
owned  by  different  parties  were  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shore,  one  outside  of  the  other. 
with  the  end  passage  provided  properly  observed,  the  monuments  on  shore  woula 
ne<*easBU'ily  have  to  be  practically  in  the  same  ran^^oor  plaee.  We  think,  therefore,  to 
pn>perlv  regulate  the  marking  oi  such  locations  that  the  owner  of  the  trap  rearhing 
to  tlie  shore  should  be  required  to  state  on  his  notice,  as  his  survey  would  show,  how 
mjuiv  feet  from  shore  was  the  outermost  point  of  his  trap,  so  that  the  offshore  owner 
would  have  his  rights  more  definitely  defined  as  to  how  close  he  could  come  to  the 
fhore  with  the  inside  end  of  his  lead.  The  necessity  for  ofTshore  locations  which  do 
not  reach  to  the  shore  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  certain  bays  or  streams  where  one 
company  may  have  secured  practically  all  trap  locations  the  leads  of  which  could 
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reach  to  the  shore  another  company,  having  an  investment  in  the  same  waters,  is  forced 
to  take  up  offshore  locations  and  should  be  equally  protected  in  those  ofifshore  loca- 
tions as  is  the  company  having  locations  the  leads  of  which  may  reach  to  the  shore. 
The  possibility  of  marking  such  offshore  locations,  during  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  traps  are  not  fishing,  by  piling  or  dolphins  is  doubtful,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
ice  would  probably  tear  out  such  markers.  It  might  also  happen  that  an  offshore  loca- 
tion would  not  be  directly  in  line  with  a  location  reaching  to  the  shore,  and  it  might 
also  be  so  far  from  shore,  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  water,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  mark  it  with  any  kind  of  monuments  ashore.  It  can,  however,  be  accu- 
rately surveyed  when  it  is  in  operation  and  can  likewise  be  placea  in  identically  the 
same  position  each  year  by  survey  or  by  certain  ranges  estaoliflbed  ashore  at  certain 
points. 

One  of  the  regulations  of  this  section  is  that  no  lead  shall  be  constructed  with  a  bent 
or  recurved  end,  or  jigger,  directed  or  turned  toward  the  opening  of  the  trap.  It  is 
usual  in  all  waters  where  traps  are  used  to  put  a  curve  on  the  inside  end  of  tne  lead, 
extending  out  anywhere  from  50  to  100  feet  from  the  lead  proper,  the  object  of  which 
is  that  if  fish  should  strike  the  lead  toward  the  inside  end  they  would  possibly  by  this 
curve  be  directed  toward  the  body  of  the  trap,  the  same  as  they  would  De  if  they  struck 
the  inside  end  of  the  lead  of  a  trap  which  reached  to  the  shore.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  not  be  at  all  possible  for  the  fish  to  get  around  between  the  trap  and  the  e^ore, 
because  the  lead  would  reach  ri^ht  up  to  the  shore.  Therefore  the  curve  on  the  inside 
of  the  lead  of  a  trap  placed  out  m  the  open  water,  without  any  shore  connection,  is  to 
serve  partially,  but  not  so  effectually,  trie  purpose  which  the  shore  itself  serves  to  the 
inside  trap.  Such  curves  on  the  inside  end  of  the  leads  are  used  in  Puget  Sound 
waters,  Columbia  River,  and  in  all  other  waters  where  traps  are  used,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  objectionable.  We  feel  satisfied  that  had  Mr.  Jones 
fully  understood  tne  need  of  giving  protection  to  such  offshore  traps  as  we  have 
described  he  would  have  incorporated  m  his  bill  provision  for  some  suitable  marking 
of  same  other  than  the  compulsory  method  of  two  markers  above  high-water  mark  on 
sliore,  which  in  the  case  of  these  outside  traps  might  not  be  possible.  All  l^ose  prac- 
tical in  the  method  of  catching  fish  by  traps  recognize  the  fact  that  a  trap  tJie  lead  of 
which  attaches  to  the  shore  has  a  great  advantage  over  those  which  must  be  placed  in 
outside  waters,  without  any  shore  connection,  hence  the  latter  should  be  entitled  to 
such  small  benefit  as  a  recurved  end  on  the  lead  would  give  it,  and  the  owner  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  location  without  the  necessity  of  putting  markers 
ashore,  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so,  so  long  as  he  has  filed  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  location  and  places  the  trap  on  the  same  location  each  year,  as  can 
readily  be  determined  by  a  survey  at  any  time. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  appear  for  us  before  the  committee  and  endeavor  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  originally  introduced,  whereby  offshore  traps  are 
provided  for  without  making  it  necessary  for  the  owners  to  put  markers  ashore  where 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  and  that  the  restriction  against  putting  a  recurved  end  on  the 
lead  be  eliminated.  We  believe  that  should  this  matter  be  called  by  you  personally 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jones  and  explained  to  him  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain 
it  to  you  that  he  would  himself  be  tjlad  to  amend  his  bill  in  this  respect  because  of 
realizing  its  justice  and  fairness  and  its  unintentional  omission  in  the  original  drafting 
of  the  bill. 

We  think  you  will  admit  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the  bill  in  any  respect,  excepting 
that  the  taxes  seem  very  high  to  us,  but  we  are  asking  for  provision  only  that  will 
secure  and  make  good  to  us  permanently  our  int-erests  in  trap  locations  which  we  now 
have  and  may  subsequently  secure.  We  trust  that  you  will  feel  that  you  can  take  this 
up  personally,  and  we  will  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  and  your  acknowledg- 
ment hereof  and  advices  as  to  the  result  of  your  enort. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Columbia  River  Packers*  Association. 
Geo.  W.  George,  Vice  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  B.  W.  EVEBMAHlf— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  wo  will  now  take  up  section  8. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  remark  at  this  point  that 
we  make  no  objection  at  all  to  the  method  of  closing  traps.  We  agree 
that  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  close  effective  ought  to  be 
done.     If  thev  are  satisfied  with  that  method,  we  are. 
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Section  8  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  That  it  ehall  be  unlawful  to  put  or  plane  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska 
any  explosive  or  poisonous  substance  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  catching,  taking, 
killing,  or  injuring  fish;  or  to  place  or  deposit  in,  or  discnai^e  or  pass  into,  or  couse 
or  suffer  to  be  placed  or  deposited  in  or  discharged  or  passed  into,  or  to  place  or 
caufiie  to  be  placed  where  it  may  pass  into  any  stream,  creek,  river,  lake,  lagoon, 
estuary,  or  the  immediate  approaches  thereto,  any  lime  or  other  caustics,  cocculus 
indious,  gas  tar,  petroleum,  asphalt,  bitumen  or  other  carbonaceous  material,  oils, 
acids,  or  sulphates  or  compounds  thereof,  sawdust,  shavings,  tanbark,  slabs,  edgings, 
mill  or  factory  refuse,  slag,  sluicings,  tailings,  smelter  or  mine  refuse,  or  any  other 
substance  destructive  to  fish  fry  or  the  food  of  fish  fry,  or  which  is  or  may  be  injurious 
to  the  spawn  or  spawning  beds  of  fishes  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  every  practicable 
means  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  waters  in  question  by  the  escape 
of  deleterious  substances;  and  in  the  case  of  substances  known  to  be  deleterious  to 
fishes  or  fish  food  or  spawn  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  pollution  of 
the  waters  by  these  substances  in  the  particular  case  in  question  has  actually  caused 
the  death  of  any  particular  fish,  fish  frv,  or  spawn:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  explosive  or  stupefying  agents  by 
properly  authorized  persons  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  under  the  direction 
of  by  permiflsion  of  tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Lab^r,  or  the  use  of  explosives 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  buildings  or  improvements  under  official 
authority. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Section  8  simply  provides  a  penalty  for  polluting 
the  streams,  and  the  section  is  drawn  along  the  same  lines  as  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  respective  wStates  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  entirely  new  section  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  entirely  new  section  and  I 
desire  to  state  that  at  present  there  is  no  serious  pollution  of  the 
streams  in  Alaska  so  far  as  the  bureau  is  aware,  but  there  is  a  httle 
and  in  time  there  will  probably  be  a  great  deal;  and  this  section 
would  not  work  any  hardship  on  anyone  and  can  not  fail  but  to  have  a 
beneficial  eflFect  upon  the  interests  both  of  the  fishes  and  the  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  controversy  over  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  that  we  would  like 
to  add  to  the  section  a  proviso  as  follows  or  substantially  embodying 
this  idea: 

Provided  further^  That  the  dumping  of  fish  offal  or  gurry  into  the  waters  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 

That  is  the  refuse  that  comes  from  the  canneries  themselves  while 
in  operation  and  which  must  be  disposed  of. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  all,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  would  be  in  a  region  where  it  would  not 
affect  the  salmon  spawning  beds. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  the  very  point  I  wanted  to  make.  The  bill 
reads : 

Or  any  other  substance  destructive  to  fish  fr>'. 

And  it  might  be  construed  that  the  gurry  from  the  canneries  was 
destructive  to  fish  fry. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''gurry"? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  gurry  is  the  cleanings  or  ofFal  from  the  cleaning 
of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  take  up  section  9. 

Section  9  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  SLny-  person  wantonly  to  waste  or  destroy 
floJmoa  or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  the 
utilization  of  any  part  of  food  fishes,  other  than  the  offal  and  waste  thereof  from  estab- 
luibments  preparing  fish  food  products,  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil 
shall,  after  January  1,  1914,  be  regarded  as  such  wanton  waste. 
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Dr.  EvERMANX.  Section  9  lias  reference  to  wanton  waste  and  also 
the  use  of  food  fishes  for  fertilizer  or  for  oil.  That  section  has  already 
been  considered,  as  you  know,  Senator,  before  your  committee,  ancl 
the  views  of  the  department  were  expressed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  coimection  with  the  herring  fertilizer 
plants,  and  Mr.  Browne  will  desire  to  submit  some  other  data  in 
regard  to  that  latter. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  0  of  tlie  old  law  is  omitted  entirely. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Why  do  you  omit  that,  Doctor?    That  makes  it: 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  canning, 
salting,  or  curing  fish  in  any  of  the  species  in  Alaska  to  use  any  label,  brand,  or  trade- 
mark which  shall  tend  to  misreprepent  the  contents  of  any  package  of  fish  offered  for 
sale:  Provided^  That  the  use  of  the  terms  "red,"  *'medium  red,  pink,"  *'chum," 
and  so  forth,  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Pacific  salmon  under  present  trade 
usages,  shall  not  be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  used  to 
designate  salmon  of  those  known  species. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  have  assumed  that  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
act  covers  that  matter  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  investigated  that  sufficiently  to  be 
satisfied  of  this? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  so,  sir.  We  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  takes  that  matter  up  and  has  referred  in  many  instances 
cases  of  suspected  misbranding  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  with  the 
request  that  its  opinion  be  given  as  to  whether  the  goods  were  mis- 
branded  or  not;  and  as  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  considers  that  that 
falls  within  its  provisions,  we  thought  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
have  it  as  a  section  of  the  salmon  law. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  alleged  violations  of  that 
provision  since  its  enactment  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  how  manjr  violations  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  found  or  how  many  convictions  have  been 
had.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  labels  used 
on  canned  salmon  are  rather  optimistic  in  character.  That  is  to 
say,  they  will  call  the  salmon  '^Choice  Alaskan  salmon,'*  when  it 
mav  not  be  of  so  high  a  grade.  That  is  a  little  too  broad  and  a 
little  too  indefinite. 

As  to  whether  it  is  choice  or  not  is  a  matter  of  taste — a  matter  of 
opinion — and  if  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  had  anything  to  do  \^ith  it 
we  would  like  to  have  in  every  case  the  name  of  tne  species  of  salmon 
that  was  used  put  upon  the  label;  also  the  name  oi  the  locality  in 
which  the  product  was  put  up.  But  the  packing  interests  some  years 
ago  objected  to  that  last  provision  because  they  have  their  labels 
printed  in  large  quanitites  and  frequently  one  cannery  runs  out  of 
the  labels  that  are  assigned  to  it  and  another  cannery  has  an  over- 
supply  so  they  have  to  transfer  from  one  cannery  to  another,  and  for 
that  reason  they  found  it  more  or  less  impracticable  to  have  this 
distinguishing  label  for  each  particular  cannery.  However,  I  am 
still  OI  the  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  requirement, 
because  it  would  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  salmon  coming  from  Karluk,  as  compared  with 
Loring,  or  Bristol  Bay,  or  any  other  particular  region,  and  that  would 
be  of  mterest  and  value  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  now  usually  put  on  these  cans  to  indicate 
the  contents  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  name  of 
the  salmon  is  put  on:  ''Red  Salmon ^^  or  ''Red  Alaska"  or  "Alaska 
red,"  or  ''Coho/'  or  "Spring  salmon/'  or  "King  salmon.'' 

The  word  "chum"  is  occasionally  put  on.  "Dog"  salmon  is 
never  put  on,  but  "chum"  is  used  instead  of  dog.  I  think  that 
another  objection  to  a  definite  label  urged  by  the  canners,  was  that 
frequently  jobbers  desired  to  have  the  cans  without  labels  in  order 
that  thev  may  put  on  their  own  trade  label;  but  I  do  not  see  why  their 
trade  label  could  not  be  in  addition  to  a  label  which  shows  the  name 
of  the  species,  the  name  of  the  fish,  and  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  canned. 

If  these  three  things  could  go  on,  then  the  name  of  the  jobber,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  less  importance,  less 
interest;  but  the  public  would  like  to  know  who  is  the  responsible 
party  putting  up  tne  goods  and  what  is  the  kind  of  salmon  it  is  eating 
and  wnere  it  was  put  up. 

yir,  MosER.  If  you  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  all  labels  show  in  a  distinguishing  way  the 
species  and  the  weights  of  contents  also,  and  we  should  be  more  than 

fjlad  to  have  the  name  of  the  company  stand  and  not  have  private 
abels  substituted.  As  to  the  locality  it  would  be  a  very  ciiflBcult 
matter,  because  we  fish  in  very  many  different  places  and  we  have 
trade  demands  for  certain  brands  from  certain  localities.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  your  pack  will  be  at  that  locality,  and  we  have 
the  same  labels  sent  to  different  places  so  that  when  the  pack  is  made 
we  are  able  to  maintain  that  supply. 

'^'e  have  been  try'mg  to  eliminate  the  number  of  our  labels,  bring 
them  down  to  as  few  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  we  onlv  had  one  label,  because  it  is  very  diificult  to  say  what  the 
trade  will  call  for;  at  the  present  time,  we  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70  or  75  different  labels.  These  brands  are  for 
different  localities,  and  the  demand  is  for  goods  under  specific  labels. 
The  trade  lists  have  the  brands  iUustratea,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  make  any  changes. 

V>  do  cut  the  labels  down  all  we  can,  because  it  is  very  incon- 
venient for  us  to  have  these  many  different  brands;  but,  so  far  as 
naming  the  locality  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  very  diflicult  matter 
to  do  fliat. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  importance  is  attached  to  giving 
the  locality,  if  it  is  the  same  kind  of  fish  ? 

Dr.  E VERMANN.  It  might  be  the  same  species  of  fish,  but  it  will  have 
different  food  values  in  the  different  places,  and  it  wUl  differ  in  the 
amount  of  oil  or  in  the  color  of  the  meat  for  different  localities.  In 
some  localities  the  sockeye  salmon  is  drier,  for  instance,  than  others. 
Down  in  your  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  claim  that  the  name 
'* sockeye"  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used  anywhere  except  in 
the  north  end  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Frasor  River  region.  They 
have  tried  to  prohibit  its  use  in  Alaska,  because  they  say  the  name 
'* sockeye*'  has  come  to  mean  a  liigher  grade  of  salmon  than  those 
found  anywhere  in  Alaska.  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  just  claim, 
but  as  it  is  the  same  species  of  fish  in  Alaska  that  is  found  down  in 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Praser  Kiver  region,  differing  only  as  to  some 
details  of  appearance  and  amount  of  oil  and  so  on  in  different  regions, 
still,  as  it  is  the  sockeye  salmon,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  advised 
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the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  the  use  of  the  name  ^^sockeye"  in 
Alaska  is  not  a  case  of  misbranding — ^it  was  all  right  to  use  it.  But 
the  packers  know  better  than  I  do  that  there  are  shght  differences 
in  the  same  species  of  salmon  in  the  different  regions. 

Mr.  Dorr.  While  the  doctor  is  undoubtedly  correct  about  that,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  differences  are  so  slijght  that  no  con- 
sumer could  ever  differentiate  between  a  fish  caught  m  one  locality  in 
Alaska  and  the  same  variety  of  fish  caught  ana  packed  in  another 
locality  in  Alaska.  These  differences  might  be  mteresting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  or  some  scientific  bureau,  but  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chase and  eating  by  the  public  is  concerned  there  is  no  difference. 
Red  fish  up  in  Alaska  all  stand  on  the  same  basis  and  sell  for  exactly 
the  same  money,  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  my  label  being  better 
advertised  than  somebody  else's  label  or  his  label  being  better  adver- 
tised than  my  label;  but  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  would  seriously 
urge  that  the  eating  public  would  ever  gain  a  particle  of  advantage  by 
having  it  known  wnether  the  fish  was  caught  m  Loring  or  Ketclukan, 
or  Fort  Wrangell,  or  Yes  Bay,  or  Chilcoot,  or  lev  Straits,  or  the  40 
other  places  wliere  they  pack  this  same  variety  or  fish. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  the  same  species  of  fish  caught 
at  these  different  places  would  be  substantially  the  same  to  the  eating 
pubUc  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  the  eating  pubUc  can  possibly  distin- 
guish. We  are  able  in  opening  cans  at  different  times  to  distinguish 
sUght  differences.  There  may  oe  more  oil  in  one  can  than  in  another. 
I  may  add  this,  too,  that  not  many  years  ago  the  canned  sockeye  of 
AlasKa  brought  higher  prices  than  the  canned  sockeye  of  Puget  Sound. 
These  things  go  by  fashion,  and  not  so  much  by  taste. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  it  is  also  correct,  is  it  not,  gentlemen,  that  the 
quality  may  vary  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  locality?  Some  times 
you  will  find  a  run  of  fish  that  are  comparatively  more  oily  than  the 
next  season's  run? 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  process  of  canning  in  the  different  fac- 
tories liave  anything  to  do  with  that  ? 

^^r.  Dorr.  No;  it  is  all  the  same. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  may  say  that  I  can  not  a^ee  entirely  with  Mr. 
Dorr  and  Capt.  Moser  as  to  the  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers.  I  have  made  some  observations  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  consumer  does  make  a  distinction.  He  finds  one 
brand  of  salmon  more  to  his  taste  than  another.  lie  is  unable,  how- 
ever, to  correlate  that  difference  with  any  geographic  distinction, 
because  the  geograpliic  factor  is  not  on  the  label.  It  is  simply 
'^Alaska.''  He  cloes  not  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Loring  fish  is 
bettor  than  tlie  WrangeU  fish,  or  conversely.  But  he  does  know 
that  a  certain  brand  that  he  has  been  getting  pleases  him  better  than 
another  brand. 

Now,  I  beUeve  that  if  the  localitv  could  be  placed  upon  the  label 
that  that  would  work  advantageously  in  two  ways:  It  would  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  relative  values  of  the  same  species  of  salmon  in 
different  parts  of  Alaska — Puget  Sound,  or  the  Columbia  River,  and 
so  on — and  it  would  also  be  advantageous  to  the  packers  themselves 
in  that  it  would  serve  as  a  check  or  as  a  means  of  determining  the  care 
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that  was  taken  by  their  men  at  the  respective  canneries.     There  is 
some  difference. 

In  some  canneries  the  work  is  done  much  more  carefully  and 
neatlv  and  cleanly  than  in  others,  and  the  difference  is  great  enough 
that  1  am  sure  wnen  the  product  is  put  upon  the  market  if  it  has  a 
difference  regarding  the  favor  with  which  the  article  is  received  by 
the  consumer,  and  if  the  consumer  is  able  to  say,  '^This  article  came 
from  Wrangeil  or  from  Loring  or  from  Ketchikan,^'  and  makes  com- 
plaint regarding  Loring  or  Ketchikan  or  whatever  place  it  may  be, 
that  complaint  sooner  or  later  will  get  back  to  the  canner  and  he  will 
try  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is;  whether  it  is  in  the  fish  itself  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  manner  of  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  T^^ell,  now,  Captain,  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
you  had  about  75  different  labels  1 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  different  brands. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  those  are  in  a 
general  way.     I  would  like  to  get  at  the  oifferences. 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  brand  is  named.  It  has  a  certain  name.  You 
will  find  one  brand,  for  instance,  as  '^Alaska  Red'';  one  will  be 
^Coleman's  Flag.'' 

The  Chairman.  ¥'hat  does  that  signify  ?  , 

Mr.  MosER.  Simply  a  name. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  just  adopted  names,  like  '* Carnation  Milk." 
It  stands  for  nothing  in  connection  with  the  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  brand  which  is  registered.  The  company  holds 
that  brand,  and  it  is  valuable  to  that  company  on  account  of  the 
selling  of  that  fish  under  that  brand  in  certain  localities. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  signify  anything  as  to  the  kind  of 
salmon  in  that  can  except  as  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
particular  kind  of  brand  i 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  in  addition  to  that.  Senator,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  tilings  on  the  label.  The  label  shows  the  packers  and  the  con- 
tents, and  how  much  salmon  is  contained  in  the  can  and  the  variety. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  contained  on  the  label  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  does  not  always  appear,  does  it,  upon  the  can  ? 
Take  a  can  labeled  by  the  jobber.  There  are  many  cans  on  the 
market  that  would  not  show  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  jobber  relabeling 
our  products.  That  matter  has  been  Drought  up  a  number  of  times, 
but  the  large  interests  in  other  lines  of  goods  are  so  strong  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  tliat  in  check. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  frequently  see  on  the  label  merely  the  jobber's 
name;  as,  for  instance,  Kelly-Clarke  Co.,  but  the  canner \s  name  does 
not  appear  at  all. 

Mr.  aIoser.  We  are  opposed  to  that,  but  as  long  as  the  Government 
permits  it  on  other  canned  products  we  are  unable  to  make  a  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Government  permit  the  jobber  to  put  a 
label  on  the  can  without  any  label  of  the  packer  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  the  pure  food  law  allows  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  label  is  ])ut  on  by  somebody  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  putting  up  the  product? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Nothing  at  all.     He  is  simply  the  seller. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Doctor,  that  so  far  as  the  fish 
is  concerned  some  change  ought  to  be  made  in  that  particular? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  that  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  think  that  that  whole  system  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  packers  and  also  to  the  pubhc.  We  think  the  salmon 
ought  to  go  out  under  the  packer's  name.  But  as  to  the  locality, 
we  think  that  the  label  ^'Packed  in  Alaska ''  ought  to  be  sufficient 
without  describing  these  little  various  locaUties. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  strike  me  that  the  man  who  puts  it  up  ought 
to  be  the  one  whose  label  appears  on  the  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  own  labels  are  frequently  removed  and  the  jobber's 
name  put  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  provision  of  law  that  prohibits 
that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  in  fact,  we  have  taken  the  matter  up  once  or  twice, 
but  have  never  been  successful  in  preventing  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  pure-food  act  expressly  permits  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  see  these  different  brands,  Senator,  are  our  trade- 
marks. They  are  valuable  to  us.  When  we  introduce  them  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  country,  we  would  like  to  maintain  them  in 
that  section.  If  the  labels  are  removed  and  a  jobber's  label  is  put 
on,  that  allows  the  advertising  of  the  product  under  the  jobber's  name. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  may  say  that  I  nave  in  my  office  a  scrapbook  in 
which  I  have  pasted  one  eacn  of  the  various  laoels  which  were  in  use 
in  Alaska  at  tne  time  that  scrapbook  was  made,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,000  of  them  for  the  6  different  species  of  fish  that  were  put 
up — the  5  salmon  and  the  steelhead. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  can  you  give  us  an  illustration  of 
the  removal  of  your  label  and  the  putting  of  another  label  on  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  two  labels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  the  label  is  very  easily  removed,  Senator.  There 
is  only  one  Une  of  paste  on  the  label  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a 
knife  and  run  it  through  the  label  and  tne  whole  label  drops  off. 
The  private  individual  can  have  his  own  label  printed. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  a  concrete  case  where  this  was 
done,  and  what  was  put  on  in  place  of  your  label. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  not  recall  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can.  I  can  give  a  number  of  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  woula  like  to  have  you  do  that,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  bring  down  some  labels  to-morrow  if  you 
care  for  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  instance,  take  the  ''Canoe  brand,"  which  is  one  of 
old-established  labels  in  Alaska.  A  carload  of  salmon  under  that 
brand  is  sold  to  a  jobber  in  New  York  and,  without  naming  anv 
specific  jobber  there,  I  have  known  of  instances  where  they  will  take 
tnose  labels  off  and  substitute  their  own  labels. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  does  the  ''Canoe  label"  have  on  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is,  for  instance  "Alaska  Red  Salmon,  Canoe  brand,*' 
with  the  picture  of  a  canoe  simply  to  attract  the  eye,  "packed  by 
so  and  so;  packed  in  Alaska,"  and  the  contents  of  the  can,  16  ounces 
of  fish  and  one-quarter  ounce  of  fine  salt,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  substituted  label  have  on  it? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  substituted  label  would  have,  perhaps,  "I^ily 
Brand  of  Alaska  Red  Salmon,  packed  expressly  for  John  Smith  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers,  New  York."     Another  jobber  has  his  "Wedding 
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Ring  Brand *' ;  another  jobber  his  ^*  Duplex  Brand/'  and  so  on.  They 
simply  coin  names  of  their  selection.  Thev  sometimes  use  a  sinele 
brancl  for  an  entire  line  of  canned  goods;  that  is,  thev  will  take  the 
Lily  brand  and  sell  Maine  corn  under  that  brand,  Wisconsin  peas 
under  that  brand,  Alaska  salmon  under  the  Lily  brand,  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  line  of  canned  goods.  That  keeps  the  jobber's 
name  before  the  public;  but  the  canner  is  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  proposition. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  these  brands  ever  change  the  representations 
with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  can  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  if  they  are  doing  that  now,  they  are  violating  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  misrep- 
resent the  contente.  They  do  not  need  to  misrepresent  it.  They  cay 
say  it  is  packed  in  Alaska;  that  it  is  this  or  that  or  the  other  variety 
of  Alaska  salmon,  and  that  it  is  sold  by  Mr.  Jobber. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  one  trouble  that  arises  in  that  change  of 
the  label  is  that  perhaps  tne  smaller  companies — an  individual  can- 
nery here  and  there — ^may  put  up  poor  grades  of  salmon  or  the  lower 
CTades,  such  as  dog  salmon  or  chum,  and  send  them  to  the  jobber  as 
blanks  without  any  labels,  and  the  jobber  may  put  on  a  label  some- 
thing like  this: 

Choice  Alaska  salmon;  packed  for  John  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York. 

That  to  my  mind  would  be  a  case  of  misbranding,  because  it  is  not 
choice.  That  is,  it  is  not  the  best  if  we  assume  tne  word  '^choice'' 
means  the  best;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  trace  it  back  to  the 
responsible  party.  The  name  of  the  packer  does  not  appear  on  it 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  show  who  actually  branded  it,  they  would 
be  guilty,  would  they  not? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  should  appear  upon  the  label,  who  put  it  up, 
but  with  these  joBber  labels 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  the  canner 
sends  these  cans  without  labels  and  then  the  jobber  puts  the  label  on 
and  labels  it,  and  is  guilty  of  misbranding.  Does  not  his  offense  in 
niislabeUng  that  can  render  him  guilty  under  the  pure-food  and 
drugs  act? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  is  guilty  under  the  law. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  whether  you  could  convict  him  or  not  is  a 
question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  you  could  convict  him.  He  stands  in  the  place 
of  the  packer  under  the  law;  but  there  is  no  way  to  fasten  the  respon- 
sibility primarily. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  packer  may  not  have  intended  to 
have  represented  that  as  choice. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  packer  is  evidently  not  responsible  in  that 
case  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Although  if  he  sends  it  on  to  the  jobber  without 
any  brand  at  all,  to  a  certain  extent  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  criti- 
cism.    They  are  Ukely  to  put  almost  any  sort  of  brand  on  there. 

Mr.  DoBR.  Speaking  for  myself.  Senator,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
sav  »o,  I  do  not  believe  the  food  and  drugs  act  will  ever  become  as 
efficient  as  it  was  intended  to  be  and  as  it  should  be  until  the  second- 
arv  labels  are  eliminated  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
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packer  is  required  to  be  left  on  the  canned  goods,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  only  under  that  name. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  original  packer's  label 
ought  to  be  on,  and  if  the  lobber  wants  to  put  on  an  aaditional  label 
that  might  be  permitted;  but  the  original  packer's  label,  it  seems  to 
me,  ougnt  to  be  on  the  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  original  label  on.  The 
label  covers  the  whole  can,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an 
additional  label  on  the  can;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  one  point  that 
the  canners,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  far  as  my  company  is  concerned,  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  some  legislation  on  tnat  would  protect  the  packing 
interests.  The  matter  has  been  brought  up  repeatedly,  but  the  other 
canning  interests,  with  the  enormous  varieties  of  tneir  pack,  have 
been  so  strong  that  we  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  to  which  we  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  proposition  to  leave  out  section  9  of 
the  present  law. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  department  would  be  very  glad  if  such  a  sec- 
tion could  be  put  in.  We  did  not  put  it  in  because  we  hesitated  to 
divide  authority  on  this  question  between  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  disregard  this  section 
in  the  fisheries  law  and  are  they  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
general  food  and  drugs  act  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  governed  by  the  general  food  and  drugs 
misbranding  act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  not  you  think,  Doctor,  that  it  can  do  no  harm  and 
might  perhaps  do  some  good  to  leave  that  in  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  As  I  have  just  said  to  the  Senator,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  a  section  of  that  kind  is  put  into  the  salmon  law. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  consider  the  question  very  carefully, 
whether  we  should  expressly  provide  that  the  packers'  label  should  be 
placed  on  the  can. 

Dr.  EvERMANN,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  01  course  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  will 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  law.     It  would  merely  add  to  it  and  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  ask  before  passing  from  that  why  section  7  of 
the  old  law  is  eliminated  ? 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  can  or  salt  for  sale  for  food  any  sabnon  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  been  killed. 

That  is  omitted,  is  it  not,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  reasons  for  that? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  climatic  and  temperature  conditions  are  some- 
what widely  different  in  different  parts  of  Alaska.  While  48  hours 
would  be  too  long  in  some  ])arts  of  Alaska,  and  on  certain  days  in 
certain  weeks  it  might  not  be  too  long,  we  thought  that  this  matter 
could  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  canning  interests. 
If  inspection  show^s  that  at  a  certain  cannery  they  are  using  rotten 

h,  ttien  the>^  could  be  gotten  at  in  some  other  way;  but  the  assuiup- 
^  is,  or  we  assumed,  that  the  business  is  so  developed  now  and  so 
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safe£:uardod  that  a  restriction  of  that  kind  is  not  necessary,  because  I 
believe  that  there  are  times  when  fish  48  hours  out  of  the  water  are 
still  good  fish,  and  then  there  are  times  when  fish  only  12  hours  out 
of  the  water  are  not  good  fish.  It  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fish  are  handled. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  risrht.  We  rather  like  to  have  the  fish  out  of 
water  about  12  hours  before  thev  are  packed.  If  fish  are  packed 
fresh  from  the  sea  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  cans  with  the  proper  amount. 
They  are  like  a  rubber  ball;  it  is  hard  to  fill  the  can.  We  therefore 
alwavs  like  to  have  the  fish  out  of  the  water  some  hours.  The  fish 
that  are  taken  out  on  the  afternoon  of  one  day  we  do  not  pack  until 
the  following  morning,  because  they  are  not  so  elastic  then  and  we 
can  fill  the  cans  better. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  certain  circumstances  under  wliich 
fish  ought  to  be  canned  or  could  be  canned  after  they  have  been  out 
of  the  water  48  hours  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  are  very  many  occasions.  It  happens  very 
often;  very  frequently.  I  noticed  it  was  left  out  and  I  thought 
possibly  it  was  on  account  of  the  pure-food  law  which  covered  that 
subiect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  Doctor,  conditions  have  changed  so 
much  since  the  original  act  was  passed  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
require  that  this  section  be  omitted  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  judgment  was  that  in  practice  we  found  that 
section  7  was  not  particularly  desirable  or  necessary.  As  I  have  said, 
and  as  I  understood  Capt.  Moser  to  say,  it  often  happens  that  fish  48 
hours  out  of  the  water  are  still  good  fish.  This  fixes  the  time  limit 
upon  the  supposition  that  fish  caught  less  than  48  hours  are  safe  and 
fish  caught  over  48  hours  are  not  safe.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very 
scientific. 

Senator  Bourne.  Why  should  not  a  time  limit  or  a  restriction  of 
some  kind  be  put  in  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  should  be  a  quality  limit  rather  than  a  time 
limit,  if  the  fish  are  still  good. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  seems  to  me  your  quality  limit  leaves  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  and  your  time  limit  is  something  definite^ 
which  would  be  much  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  time  limit  does  not  absolutely  control. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  must  be  some  time  limit  in  which  it  would 
be  determinative. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  if  the  fish  had  been  out  of  the  water  less 
than  48  hours  and  still  were  bad,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
canned. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  check  have  you  on  that? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  has  to  be  left  very  largely  to  the  cannery 
superintendent  or  the  inside  foreman  or  whoever  looks  after  the  mat- 
ter.    Do  they  both  look  after  it? 

\Ir.  MosER.  Yes;  both  look  after  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  Then  there  is  no  way  of  having  anything  in  the 
law  in  reference  to  it? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  leave  out  the  entire  section  in  reference  to  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill.  Your 
rejison  for  the  proposed  change  was  what  ? 
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Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  That  fixing  a  time  limit  for  all  of  Alaska  is  not  safe, 
because  in  some  places  on  some  days  or  weeks  fish  12  hours  out  of  the 
water  would  be  worse  than  fish  at  other  places  and  other  times  48 
hours  out  of  the  water. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  the  elimination  of  the  proposed  law  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries?     Have  you  had  any  protests? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  recall  any  protests.  It  was  the  result  of 
our  own  observations  and  inferences. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  was  your  development  in  a  practical  wav  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  suggestion  was  made  from 
the  canners  at  all  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  no  complaints  about  this  pro- 
vision? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  think  statements  have  been  made  that  if  that  law 
were  rigidly  enforced  fish  would  have  to  be  thrown  away  that  were 
good  and  if  it  werere  literally  enforced  that  bad  fish  could  be  canned 
which  had  been  caught  less  than  48  hours. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  think  the  latter  applies. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  meant  that  they  could  put  up  bad 
fish  within  48  hours  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  could  put  them  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  Not  without  jeopardizing  their  own  business. 
For  their  own  protection  thev  would  not  do  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  canning 
interests  are  in  a  business  which  they  hope  to  continue  for  some  time, 
and  that  they  will  conduct  that  business  so  that  their  products  will 
have  a  good  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  up  bad  fish,  even  if  it  were  put  up 
within  48  hours  after  it  was  caught,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
pure-food  h\w,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Not  because  of  its  having  been  put  up  within  48 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  up  fish,  even  if  it  had  been  caught  less 
than  48  hours,  which  was  bad,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  pure- 
food  law,  would  it  not  ?  However,  you  think  that  limitation  is  not 
necessary  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Senator  Bourne.  What,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Captain,  is  the  longest 
period  that  fish  have  been  out  of  water  before  they  have  been  canned  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  very  careful  in  packing  fish  not  to  pack  stale 
fish  under  any  conditions  whatever.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
put  a  bad  product  on  the  market.  There  have  been  times  in  small 
canneries  v^iere  such  fish  may  have  been  packed,  but  I  think  in  very 
limited  numbers.  I  do  not  think  the  practice  obtains  to-day  any- 
where. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  What  is 
the  longest  period  that  fish  have  been  out  of  water  before  they  have 
been  packed,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say.  Senator,  because  in 
some  instances  where  the  water  is  quite  cold  we  are  able  to  hold  fish 
for  more  than  48  hours  and  still  have  good  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  understand;  but  how  long? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  said  before  you  came  in  that  we  tried  to  hold  our 
fish  at  least  12  hours  before  packing,  because  if  you  pack  salmon 
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fresh  out  of  the  water  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  to  the 
meat  that  makes  it  impossible  to  fill  the  can  with  the  proper  amount 
of  fish.  Fish  taken  this  afternoon  are  not  packed'  until  the  following 
morning. 

Senator  Bourne.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  (|uestion,  if  you  have 
the  knowledge? 

Air.  MosEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  would  like 

Mr.  MosER.  But  not  longer  than  three  days.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  circumstance  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  fish 
tliat  length  of  time.  We  usually  take  enough  fish  at  the  canneries  to 
take  care  of  the  run  the  following  day  if  the  fish  are  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  small  cannery  that  has  no  regularly 
estabUshed  market  and  wliich  sells  its  goods  here,  there,  and  yonder, 
there  would  be  more  Ukehhood  of  that  cannery  following  this  practice 
than  one  of  the  large  concerns  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  possibility  of  that,  yes.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  practiced  nowadays.  I  think  that  every  one  that  maintains  a 
cannery  has  his  brands  going  to  certain  markets,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  maintaining  his  brands  in  that  market,  and  by  putting  in  a  poor 
<|iiality  of  fish  he  certainly  would  lose  his  trade. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  would  there  be  any  hardship  if  this  pro- 
vision was  retained  in  the  bill  and  the  time  extended  another  day  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  extended  another  day. 

Senator  Bourne.  There  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  interests,  then,  if  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  MOSER.  No;  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
canning  interests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  not  object  to  its  being  retained 
in  the  present  bill  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  heard  some  rumors — I  do  not  know  whetlier  they 
are  authentic  or  not — to  the  effect  that  experiments  were  to  be  tried 
soon  by  which  fish  would  be  chilled  and  kept  over  in  that  way.  This 
is  in  order  to  retain  a  sufficient  supply  for  canning  dur'mg  the  slack 
])eriods  of  the  runs. 

If  that  should  occur,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  time  should 
he  limited  to  48  hours,  or  any  other  short  time,  because  the  fish  may  . 
he  kept  from  some  considerable  time.  We  know  they  are  kent. 
They  are  brought  down  from  Alaska  in  ships  in  ice,  kept  for  weeks, 
anci  sold  here  in  Washington  City  markets,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
New  York  markets  as  fresh  fish,  and  they  are  j^erfcctly  fresh. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  a  cold-storage  ]>lant  was  maiiitained 
in  connection  with  the  canneries  that  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  heard  there  were  some  ])rospects  of  tliat  leing 
done  in  the  near  future. 

The  C^hairman.  Are  there  anv  canneries  now  which  maintain  cold- 
sto^a^•e  plants  in  connection  with  their  plants? 

ifr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  are  referring  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  I)ut  these  plants  liave  been 
talked  about  and  may  be  in  the  immediate  prospect  in  Alaska. 

Sir.  MosER.  I  may  say  this  in  connection  witli  that  question:  That 
I  think  it  was  tried  in  one  instance  on  Puget  Sound  to  chill  the  fish, 
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but  the  difficulty  in  chilling  the  vast  number  of  fish  which  you  are 
obliged  to  utilize  for  a  day's  run,  for  example,  is  very  great.  You  can 
not  chill,  as  I  understand  it,  a  mass  of  fisn  in  a  fish  house.  You  can 
not  chill  them  in  bulk.  Fish  have  to  be  laid  out  on  racks  so  that  the 
cold  air  circulates  around  them,  and  to  handle  the  large  number  of 
fish  for  a  day's  run,  or  a  number  of  days'  run,  or  even  for  a  thousand 
cases,  would  involve  an  expense  that  present  conditions  at  least 
would  hardly  warrant. 

.  Y"ou  are  asking  whether  there  were  any  cold-storage  plants  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  Alaska  canneries.  I  may  say  this:  Last  year 
we  purchased  a  schooner  and  fitted  her  out  with  a  cold-storage  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  bring- 
ing cold-storage  fisii  from  Alaska.  Last  season  we  brought  down 
probably  a  hundred  tons  as  an  experiment,  to  see  how  the  product 
would  take;  but  we  were  not  altogether  successful,  so  far  as  the  sal- 
mon were  concerned. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  inability  to  cliill  your 
fish,  why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  leave  some  provision  in  the  law  as  to 
the  period  in  which  salmon  shall  not  be  canned  alter  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water?     It  appeals  to  me  as  rather  a  protection. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  see  no  objection  to  keeping  the  present  law — the 
48-hour  period.  I  do  not  think  that  in  many  instances  fish  in  Alaska, 
at  least,  deteriorate  within  tlie  48-liour  period.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, in  Bristol  Bay,  in  the  Nushagak  region,  or  the  Bering  Sea  region, 
at  least,  where  they  have  some  very  warm  days.  There  are  days 
when  the  temperature  is  such  that  it  is  verj^  comfortable  to  go  around 
in  vour  shirt  sleeves,  with  the  thermometer  from  80^  to  90^. 
.  Senator  Bourne.  That  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day — not  for  the 
whole  day  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  you  have  a  very  long  period  of  the  sun  in  24 
hours  the  earth  warms  up  very  rapidly.  That,  of  course,  is  shown  by 
the  vegetation  which  is  apparent  on  every  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  very  warm  days  and  very  short 
niffhts  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Very  short  nights;  yes,  sir.  Even  up  in  the  Arctic 
Circle  there  are  river  valleys  where  temperatures  of  90  occur  occasion- 
ally— excessively  warm  during  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  How  cold  would  it  get  in  the  nighttime  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  the  nights  run  down  to  probably  50°. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  away  above  freezing. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  awav  abave  freezing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  take  up  section  10  now.  We  con- 
sidered that  the  other  day,  did  we  not  ? 

Section  10  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to  herein 
shall  be  made  at  mean  hijp  water,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  anv  creek,  stieam, 
river,  or  other  waters  referred  to  herein.  1 1  shall  be  unlawful  to  efface,  destroy,  remove, 
or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  any  monument,  marker,  or  notice  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  discussed  section  10  the  other  day  to  some 
extent.  It  simply  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  indicate  by  suitable  markers  where  the  mouth  of  any 
creek  or  stream  is. 
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Senator  Bourne.  You  are  simply  discussing,  as  I  understand  it, 
proposed  sections  in  the  law.  Have  you  discussed  section  9  of  the 
proposed  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  has  been  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Browne 
has  some  additional  suggestions  as  to  that,  but  the  department  has 
nothing  further  to  suggest. 

We  discussed  the  substance  of  section  10  in  connection  with 
another  section.  We  discussed  the  matter  of  the  approaches  and 
entrances  to  stream. 

Mr.  Webb.  And  the  mean  high-water  marks. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Another  section  caused  the  subject  of  this  section 
to  be  discussed  and  it  was  discussed  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Section  8  is  found  on  page  18  of  the  reprint. 
Section  10  covers  more  specifically  the  designation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  stream. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  section  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  important  one 
because  it  will  enable  the  fishing  crews  to  understand  definitely  and 
clearly  just  where  they  may  or  may  not  fish.  That  is  not  left  as  a 
matter  of  judgment  or  opinion  to  the  foreman  of  the  fishing  gang. 
He  does  not  nave  to  consider  whether  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is 
here  or  there  with  this  section  enacted  into  law.  He  sees  the 
markers;  that  is  where  the  mouth  of  the  stream  is  and  he  must  not 
go  above. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  simply  transfer  the  matter  of  judgment 
from  the  fishing  industry  to  the  department  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  it  is  the  ipse  dixit  anyhow  of  the  department? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  the  decision  of  the  department  would  be 
based  upon  observation  and  investigation  and  would  have  in 
mind  primarily  the  permanency  of  the  fisheries;  while  the  decision 
which  the  fismng  foreman  might  reach  would  be  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  could  catch  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  mark  the  mouth  of 
these  streams  and  waters  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  With  our  present  force  it  would  take  several 
years;  but  we  would  endeavor  to  proceed  with  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. A  good  many  of  them  we  know  so  as  to  place  the  markers  at 
once. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  mark  the  streams 
necessary  to  indicate  these  points  to  the  fishing  industries  now 
en2:aged  there? 

I)r.  Evermann.  I  think  in  a  couple  of  seasons  we  could  do  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  With  your  present  force  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  would  put  on  some  temporary  people  to  help 
them,  if  necessary. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  would  be  vour  estimated  expense  to  do 
that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  would  be  very  little.  It  would  be  a  few  hundred 
dollars.     We  would  not  ask  for  any  additional  appropriation. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  would  have  the  right  to  change  those 
markings  at  any- time? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  imagine  that  if  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  by  any  of  the  canning  interests  that  the  matter  would 
receive  renewed  consideration  bv  the  department,  and  I  had  assumed 
that  under  this  section  he  would  have  tne  authority  to  do  so. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  changes  as  he  saw  fit  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  left  in  that  way,  if  that  is 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  I  think  when  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
is  once  marned  and  the  fisherman  builds  his  trap  with  reference  to  that 
mark  he  ought  to  have  some  protection.  It  ought  to  be  a  permanent 
mark.     That  is  our  idea;  that  it  should  be  permanent 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  the  probabilities  of  change  would  be 
remote. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuinc:).  It  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  department  in  tne  first  instance,  but  after  it  is  fixed  then  it 
ought  to  be  permanent,  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  some  one  in 
authority. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  can  and 
what  you  can  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  left  fo  anyone*s 
whim,  but  I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  mark  once  fixed 
should  be  unalterable. 

The  Chairman.  Are  conditions  at  the  mouth  of  these  streams  likelv 
to  change  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  ? 

Dr.  p]vERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  may. 

The  Chairman.  In  cases  of  that  kmd  if  they  should  change,  of 
course  the  secretary  should  have  the  authority  to  change  the  markings. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  think  I  would  put  very  much  money  into 
a  plant  if  I  knew  it  was  to  be  depreciated  by  the  theory  or  statement 
of  any  individual.     I  would  want  definite  information. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  bill  calls  for  these  markers 
to  be  placed  at  mean  high  water  of  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  at  times  to  determine  just  what  "mean  high  water'' 
means  unless  you  carry  on  a  series  of  observations.     I  have  done 

Suite  a  bit  of  surveying  in  my  time — hydrographic  survejring — where 
have  always  been  obliged  to  carry  on  detailed  observations,  and  in 
many  instances  where  there  is  a  flat  shore  it  is  a  difficult  matter  and 
requires  some  observation  to  determine  just  what  mean  high  water  is. 
It  also  requires  some  experience  and  some  judgment  to  determine  that 
point.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  I  think,  to  determine  what  the  mean 
nigh-water  mark  is. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  would  you  expect  to  determine  the  mean 
high-water  mark  by  your  own  observations  or  through  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Oiiice? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  would  determine  that  through  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Oiiice  and  tlie  Coast  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  would  take  the  mean  liigh  water  as 
designated  by  the  Hydrographic  or  Coast  Survey^? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  was  our  idea. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  that  change  from  season  to  season? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  fairly  permanent. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mean  hig;h  water  once  determined  is  always  the  same. 

Senator  Bourxe.  If  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  use  of  s^ivins^  any 
discretionary  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
addition  to  the  original  power  to  establish  the  markings  ? 

Dr.  EvERMAXN.  Senator,  there  are  two  thinofs  in  this  section;  one: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  all  measurements  of  waters  referred  to  herein  shall 
be  made  at  mean  high  water. 

That  is  one  thing.     The  other  is: 

And  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  to  determine  and  indicate 
by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  or  other  waters  referred  to 
herein. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  mouth  shall  be  marked  at  the  place 
of  mean  high  water. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  means  that  he  has  the  right  to  make  the 
markings.  That  is  aU  right.  Give  him  the  right  to  make  the  mark- 
ings, but  after  they  are  made  I  do  not  personally  believe  in  giving 
him  the  right  to  change  them.  I  think  oy  so  domg  you  put  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  development  of  the  industry  and  you  jeopardize 
the  capital  invested.  You  put  an  unnecessary  hmitation  there  which 
will  be  prejudicial  to  what  we  all  wish  to  bring  about;  namely,  your 
conservation  pohcy  and  also  the  development  of  the  industry  to  the 
extent  the  industry  warrants.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it  at  all, 
provided  your  mean  high  water  is  something  permanent. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Ordmarily  the  cannery  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
fishing  off  the  mouth  of  one  individual  stream.  It  depends  upon  a 
number  of  streams. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  is  immaterial  how  many  units  you  have.  It 
is  the  uncertainty — the  uncertainty  in  ideas  of  policy  as  administra- 
tions change  and  as  individuals  change. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  changing  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  should  be  allowed  for  because  it  would  work  quite  as 
often  to  the  advantage  of  the  fishing  industry  as  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  change  might  be  made  so  that  it  would  allow  fishing  where  it 
was  not  aflowed  when  the  markers  were  first  put  in. 

Senator  Bourne,  'ihey  would  not  put  in  a  plant  if  there  was  no 
allowance  made  for  fishing. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Ihe  mouth  of  a  stream  we  will  say.  is  originally 
at  a  certain  place,  and  the  markers  are  witliin  a  certain  distance  of 
that  place.  Further  investigation  develops  that  fishing  might 
safely  be  allowed  a  little  farther  up  that  stream  and  the  markets 
miglit  then  be  placed  farther  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  If  I  put  my  money  in  it  that  would  not  be  any 
inducement  to  me  for  the  investment  of  my  capital  when  I  con- 
sidered its  security. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  sug^^est  that  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, where  we  have  a  similar  law,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  litigation 
over  that  tiling,  and  as  far  as  my  ol)servati()n  and  experience  go.  I 
should  be  very  strenuouslv  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  markers 
after  they  are  placed.  I  think  the  department  sliould  have  full  and 
ample  discretion  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  after  the  fishing 
in<lustry  has  adapted  itself  to  that  situation  it  ought  not  to  be 
hazarded  by  any  change. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  opportunity  there 
for  change? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  did  not  think  there  was,  but  Dr.  Evermann  sug- 
gested  

Dr.  Evermann.  Ihat  was  the  thought  that  I  had  in  mind,  but  I 
would  not  insist  upon  having  that  authority. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  tiiink  you  are  given  any  authority  to 
change  it  whatever.  You  are  only  given  authority  *'to  deteriiiine 
and  indicate  by  suitable  markers  the  mouth  of  any  creek,  stream, 
river,  or  other  waters  referred  to.'' 

Senator  Bourne.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  any  uncertainty  there  by  inserting  the  word  ''permanent"  in  line 
12  of  the  proposed  section  10. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessarj".  However, 
that  is  a  matter  we  can  work  out  when  we  come  to  consider  the  terms 
of  the  bill.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  when  these  markers  are  once 
made  they  should  not  be  arbitrarily  changed. 

Mr.  Warren.  Is  not  there  another  section  that  gives  the  Secretary 
the  power  of  closing  the  entire  district  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  passed  over  that  section. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  the  cannery  interests  are  very  desirous  of 
having  the  mouths  of  the  streams  marked.  I  think  they  would  like 
to  have  something  permanent  under  which  they  may  operate.  It  is 
very  diflicult,  however,  to  put  a  permanent  marker  there  unless  at 
great  expense.  You  could  even  drive  a  piUng  there  and  the  piling 
may  be  washed  out  unless  you  have  reference  points  which  prooably 
might  be  adopted,  but  which  would  also  include  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  have  it  located  by  surveys  from  the  shore. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  stream  that  is  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  is  no  provision  now  for  marking  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  but  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  against  mhing  nearer 
than  a  certain  distance  to  the  mouth  of  any  stream. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  pass  tliis  bill  with  tnis  provision,  then,  would 
it  be  unlawful  to  fish  in  the  mouth  of  a  stream  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes;  it  would  be  unlawful. 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  fish  in  any  stream  that  is  not  marked  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  there  might  be  several  years  elapse  before  mouths 
of  the  streams  are  marked. 

Tlie  C/HAIRMan.  That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  Should  we 
not  have  some  provision  in  here  allo^ving  fisliing  in  streams  until  they 
are  marked  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  as  drawn  would  prohibit  fishing 
in  any  one  of  these  streams  before  the  markers  are  placed.  I  think 
it  would  go  on  as  before. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  perhaps  gave  a 
wrong  impression.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  fish, 
but  it  w^ould  be  unlawful  to  fish  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
mouths  of  these  streams. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  that  will  have  to  be  determined,  as  now,  without 
any  reference  to  markers,  but  by  the  geography  of  the  locality. 

Senator  Bourne.  Under  the  present  law  do  you  have  to*  get  a 
^^cense  in  order  to  fish  on  aiiv  stream  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No  licenses  in  Alaska  are  required  under  the  present 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  take  up  section  11.  That  is  in 
regard  to  reports. 

Section  1 1  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  11.  That  every  person  engaged  in  catching,  curing,  or  in  any  manner  utilizing 
fii»hery  products,  or  in  operating  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska  shall  make  detailed  annual 
reports  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  blanks  furnished  by  him, 
covering  all  guch  facts  as  may  be  required  with  respect  thereto  for  the  information 
and  use  of  the  department  and  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent,  manager,  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  separate 
blank  form  being  used  for  each  estanlishment  in  cases  where  mere  than  one  cannery, 
galter\'  or  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  a  person,  and  the  same  shall  be  for- 
wardea  to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  and  not  later  than  December 
fifteenth  of  each  year. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Section  11  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  present 
law,  excepting  the  two  words  ''and  Congress." 

The  Chairman.  Section  12  refers  to  the  catch  and  kill,  and  is  the 
same,  except  that  this  is  new: 

In  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of 
shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act:  Provided, 
That  the  weekly  close  season  stipulated  in  section  six  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  the  herring  fishery. 

Section  12  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  That  the  catching  or  killing,  except  with  hook  and  line,  spear,  or  gaff,  of 
any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi«*ion3  of  this  act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  aa,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
nerei««ary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  not  otherwise  mintioned  in  this  act:  Provided^  That  the  weekly  close  season 
stipulated  in  section  six  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  herring  fishery. 

That  corresponds  with  section  11  of  the  present  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  now,  providing  this  provision  was  enacted 
into  law,  what  rules  and  regulations  would  the  department  make? 
Why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  work  out  exactly  what  rules  and  regulations 
you  would  make  there  and  put  them  into  the  law  itseJf,  so  that  the 
fishing  interests  will  know  definitely  just  what  they  can  and  just  what 
they  can  not  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  this  regulation  is  made  to  appJy: 

As.  in  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation 
of  **hellfi8h  and  other  aquatic  animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  does  not  apply  to  salmon. 

vSenator  Bourne.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  to  practically 
and  clefinitely  decide  in  the  law  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  shell  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  not  developed 
a^  yet.  Scarcely  any  of  the  aquatic  animals  of  Alaska  are  utilized  to 
any  large  extent,  except  salmon,  halibut,  and  herring.  As  to  what 
regulations  may  be  necessary  for  the  adeciuate  and  proper  protection 
tor  the  mollusks,  fish,  clams,  and  crustaceans,  I  do  not  thinK  it  would 
be  practicable  at  this  time  to  state  in  a  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  incentive  for  men 
to  put  money  into  that  industry  when  they  realize  anybody  can 
prescribe  limitations  under  which  they  must  operate  ^ 

I>.  Evermann.  I  think  so;  I  think  they  can  safely  assume,  for 
instance,  if  clams  are  sufficiently  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Alaska 
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to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  clam  cannery,  that  regulations  wilJ 
not  be  adopted  which  would  make  the  business  prohibitive.  They 
certainly  will  not  feel  that  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Industries  have  been  established  up  there  under 
a  provision  just  like  this  relating  to  the  catch  of  these  fish  of  all  kinds. 
The  existing  law  now  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  relation  to  the  catching  of  fish.  It  is  provided  in  this  bill 
for  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  protection  of  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  you  will  read  this  act,  Senator,  carefully,  section  1 1 
of  the  old  act  limits  the  rules  and  regulations  to  rules  and  regulations 
not  inconsistent  with  this  act. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  this  new  provision  gives  them  the  power  to  make 
the  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  I  think  is  bad  in  any  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rules  and  regulations  to  Be  made  shall  be 
made  not  inconsistent  with  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  question  has  suggested  itself  to  me:  Why,  in  a 
bill  which  relates  to  the  salmon  of  ^aska,  should  we  interject  shell- 
fish and  other  aquatic  animals  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  doctor  to  tell  whv  he  wanted  this 
change  made. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  law  does  not  relate  to  salmon  alone.  It 
relates  to  halibut  and  to  herring  and  to  all  s])ecies  offish,  and  it  relates 
to  all  species  of  aquatic  animals,  and  that  is  the  reason  this  clause 
was  put  in. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  would  seals  and  walruses  be  included 
in  ''acmatic  animals''  also? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a  «5pocial  law  co\ering  the 
seals. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  fur  seals.  But  there  are  a  hundred 
other  aquatic  animals  covered  by  this  provision. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  would  include  all  aquatic  animals. 

^fr.  Dorr.  Would  not  this  bill  repeal  the  present  seal  law? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  legal  point  that  I  am  not  able  to  ]>ass 
upon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  says: 

That  all  acts  or  parte  of  acta  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  thifi  act  are,  so  far  as 
inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Senator  Boi:rne.  The  point  I  make  and  w^hich  still  appeals  to  me 
is  that,  in  all  lee^islatifm,  wherever  possible,  we  should  put  into  the  law 
itself  exactly  what  private  interests  can  or  can  not  do  and  leave  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  any  individual. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Senator  Bourne's  position.  Rifjht 
in  line  with  that,  now,  I  want  to  ask  the  doctor  this  question: 

Under  section  12  of  the  proposed  act  you  take  away  the  power  of 
the  Secretary,  do  you  not,  Doctor,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  law  in  regard  to  the  catching  of  fish? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  seom'^  to  me  that  you  do  do  it. 

Dr.  EvERMAXX.  The  vSecretary  certainly  should  have  the  power 
to  make  su(  ii  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  are 
necessary"  for  the  proper  carrjnng  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  read  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  eetablish 
such  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
neceaaary. 

For  what? 

For  the  proper  protection  and  conservation  of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals 
not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act. 

In  other  words,  you  do  what  I  take  it  Senator  Bourne  would  really 
like  to  have  done.  You  take  away  the  S?cretary's  power  to  make 
rules  and  re^dations  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  so  far  as  the 
catch  of  salmon  is  concerned.  I  wondered  M^hether  you  intended  to 
tlo  that  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  did  not  intend  to  d(»  that.  That  can  be  charged 
up  against  the  fact  that  those  who  drafted  this  were  not  lawyers. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  done  it.  1  know 
there  is  a  question  whether  that  ought  to  be  done  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  myself  that  it  should  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  you  can  give  some  reasons  to  convince 
Senator  Bourne  that  it  should  not  be  clone.  I  will  ask  you  first  what 
rules  and  regulations  you  have  now  to  carry  out  the  law  as  it  is. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  On  page  5  of  the  circular  No.  2  of  the  ^Uaska 
Fisheries  Service  are  a  few  regulations  which  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  department.     The  first  of  these  is : 

1 .  During  the  inspection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  by  the  agents  and  representatives 
of  this  department,  they  shall  have  at  all  times  free  and  unobstructed  access  to  all 
canneries,  salteries,  and  other  fishing  establishments,  and  to  all  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  that  be  put  into  the  law  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  not  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  not  in  the  law;  but  if  it  is  a  good  thing, 
whv  should  it  not  be  put  into  the  law  ? 

I)r.  Evermann.  That  might  be  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  putting  it  in  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  become  too  rigid  hereafter  in  carrying  out 
the  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  particular  regulation,  I  should  say,  might 
possibly  go  into  the  law;  but  as  it  is,  a  regulation  that  could  be  pro^ 
mulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  the  law  probably  does  not  possess  the 
dignity  of  a  section  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bourne's  point  is  this:  That  everything 
we  ought  to  have  we  ought  to  put  into  the  law  and  not  have  it  issued 
by  the  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  rules  and  regu-^ 
lations  of  the  department  should  be  promulgated  which  vou  would  not 
tliink  it  wise  to  enact  into  law — to  fee  made  a  part  of  tfie  law  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  They  have  only  promulgated  three. 

How  long  liave  you  liacl  this  authoritv  and  how  long  have  you  been 
in  promulgation  of  these  three  i-ules  and  regulations  that  are  set  forth 

here? 

Dr.  Evermann.  About  six  years.     So  the  law  covers  pretty  well 

all  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  under  the  law  found 
it  necessary  to  promulgate  many  rules  and  regulations. 
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Mr.  Browne.  This  paragraph  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  new 
trap  license. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  first  section,  so  far  as  access  to  the  canneries  is 
concerned,  is  hardly  necessary  because  I  think  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
canneries — I  know  in  our  company  we  instruct  our  canners  and  super- 
intendents to  give  all  the  Government  officials  not  only  access  to  the 
canneries,  but  to  afford  them  every  facility  for  inspecting  the  can- 
neries. We  entertain  them;  we  house  them  and  put  everything  into 
their  hands  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has  not  acted  un- 
wisely in  issuing  rules  and  regulations,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  regula- 
tions of  that  kind.  I  know  it  is  our  policy  to  further  the  ends  or  the 
Government. 

Senator  Bourne.  Captain,  which  would  you  rather  do,  have  it 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  or  have  it  put  into  the  law  ? 
Would  you  rather  have  it  in  the  law  or  left  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  one 
individual  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  would  rather  have  it  in  the  law.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  of  changing  pro- 
visions of  law  sometimes.  That  may  not  work  out  very  well.  It 
might  be  very  difficult  to  change  the  law,  and  it  might  be  very  import- 
ant that  it  should  be  changed;  so  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  best  to  take  away  that  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions from  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  no  objection  to  section  11  of  the  old  act  as  it 
stands. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  and  I  understand  Senator 
Bourne's  position  with  reference  to  this  matter.  So  that  is  a  matter 
we  will  have  to  thrash  out  when  we  cqme  to  formulate  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  I  did,  however,  want  to  call  the  doctor's  attention  to 
this  provision,  because  you  have  certainly  by  that  section,  taken 
away  from  the  Secretary  any  authority  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
whatever  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  Salmon. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  think 
of  all  the  little  details  or  provisions  necessary  for  the  proper  enforce- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the  law;  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  desirable  that  the  head  of  the  department  should  be  authorized 
to  make  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  law,  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  law. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  six  years'  experience  you  have  worked  out 
three  regulations  which  you  found  necessary.  If  you  incorporated 
those  into  the  law  and  you  found  after  six  years  more  experience,  or 
1  year  or  10  years,  that  the  law  was  insufficient  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  get  a  modification  of  the  law  if  conditions  should  justify 
changes  being  made.  But  in  the  first  place  I  believe  we  should 
make  it  as  permanent  as  possible  and  determme  the  exact  scope  of 
the  activity  ol  every  interest  involved,  where  it  is  practicable  to  ao  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  everything  into  the  law 
that  we  are  satisfied  ought  to  be  tliere,  but  I  can  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  is  always  easy  to  make  a  change  in  the  law  by  legis- 
lation where  it  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  take  the  broad  stand  that  it  is  always 
Practicable,  but  I  do  take  the  stand  that  it  is  higlily  desirable  \o 

1  so. 
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Mr.  Browne.  It  might  be  interesting  if  I  suggested  this:  Tha^ 
when  the  Treasury  Department  had  control  of  the  fisheries  and 
before  my  friend  Dr.  Evermann  had  control  ol  the  fisheries,  on  one 
particular  occasion  a  circular  of  instruction  was  issued  which  if  we 
nad  not  been  successful  in  having  it  rescinded  would  have  cost  the 
Alaska  Packers^  Association  $100,000  in  one  season  to  change  their 
methods  of  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  if  Congress  had  embodied  that  provision 
in  an  act  it  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  have  had  it  changed 
than  if  it  had  been  a  regulation  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reason 

The  Chairman.  Tliere  can  not  be  any  diiVerence  of  opinion  in  ref- 
erence to  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  chairman  in  reference  to 
that — that  there  would  have  been  more  difficulty  in  getting  a  change 
of  that  kind  in  Congress ;  but  in  the  first  place  Congress  would  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  its  advisability  before  going  ahead  and  putting  it 
into  the  law.  Then  if  it  was  found  that  the  law  should  be  repealed  and 
that  there  had  been  an  injury  inflicted  an  eauity  would  nave  been 
established  and  the  parties  would  have  been  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  My  experience,  Senator,  is  that  Congress  has 
made  mistakes  in  past  legislation,  and  that  it  has  been  sometime^ 
difficult  to  correct  those  mistakes. 

Now,  are  there  any  further  matters  that  you  want  to  call  attention 
to  in  reference  to  the  shell  fish,  aquatic  animals,  etc.  ?  We  want  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  seal  law. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  want  to  briefly  make  some  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  term  **aauatic  animals." 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  may  proceed  if  you  care  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  will  cover  all  of  the  animals  in  the  sea  of  every 
variety.     It  is  too  broad. 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  have 
whatever  jurisdiction  Congress  may  confer  upon  us  over  all  aquatic 
life,  not  only  salmon  and  herring  and  halibut,  but  shellfish,  lobsters, 
harbor  seals,  walruses,  and  whatever  lives  in  the  water,  including 
marine  algae — vegetation. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  that  include  wild  fowl  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  are  not  permanently  resident  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  would  agree  with  the  doctor  about  that,  but  I 
think  if  it  is  done  it  should  l^e  by  the  passage  of  a  law  and  not  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  be 
given  carte  blanche  to  make  laws  for  the  Government  of  all  aquatic 
animals  under  that  one  broad  authority. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this,  Doctor.  Of  course, 
this  language  is  extremely  broad,  unusually  broad,  here  with  refer- 
ence to  aquatic  animals,  etc.  Have  you  in  mind  any  special  provisions 
that  you  would  like  to  see  enacted  with  reference  to  the  protection 
of  shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  t 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  we  wish  to  have  the  Secretarj^  givea 
authority  to  establish,  for  instance,  close  seasons  during  which  the 
spiny  lobster  mav  not  be  taken,  or  when  the  clam  may  not  be  taken, 
to  protect  them  (luring  their  spawning  period  or  for  any  other  purpose 
needful  for  the  protection  of  the  species. 
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We  would  also  wish  authority  to  establish  close  seasons  when  the 
harbor  seals  might  need  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  Why  not  specify  that  and  give  them  that  author- 
ity ?    That  is  all  right. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  an  enumeration,  then,  of  theaciuatic 
animals  that  are  not  already  enumerated  in  the  law,  and  we  did  not 
suppose  that  would  be  necessary  any  more  than  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enumerate  the  species  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  hundretl 
in  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  No;  but  enumerate  exactly  what  your  authority 
covers.  It  is  all  right  to  give  you  the  authority  for  preservation  in 
that  direction.     Why  not  speciry  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Specify  what  shall  be  the  close  season. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  fix  what 
should  be  the  close  season  on  any  mollusk  or  any  crustacean  in  Alaska 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  not  the  information  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  any  other  ideas  on  behalf  of  the 
department  with  reference  to  these  animals  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  in  a  rule  or  regulation  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir;  not  at  tliis  time.  There  has  been  no 
legislation  upon  the  question  of  shellfish  and  crustaceans;  therefore 
the  department  has  paid  no  special  attention  to  them  in  Alaska  be- 
cause it  had  no  specific  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  have  you  not  studied  the  prop)osition 
with  a  view  to  such  legislation,  aside  from  giving  the  Secretary  gen- 
eral power  to  establish  sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  he  might  deem 
advisable  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Witli  the  three  salmon  men  that  we  have  in  Alaska 
looking  after  the  salmon  interests  each  summer  they  have  not  much 
time  for  these  other  questions.     We  have  done  all  that  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  I  mean  was  a  determination  as  to  what  rules 
and  regulations  are  necessary. 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  will  not  be  established  until  we  find  out  what 
they  should  be. 

'the  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  the  position  of  the  depart- 
ment on  that  matter,  anyway. 

Section  13  provides  for  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  this  act. 
Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  section  13  i 

Section  13  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  followiner  definitions  are  adopted  U* 
apply  to  the  words  in  question  wherever  the  same  shall  be  used: 

''Person,"  any  person,  persons,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  (»r 
Bociety. 

*'  Fish  trap,"  nny  pound  net,  fish  wheel,  or  fixed  or  floatinsr  trap,  whether  construcifsl 
of  piles  and  webbine  and  driven  or  constructed  in  the  place  operated  or  whether  con- 
structed elsewhere  and  held  in  place  by  anchors  or  moorings,  but  excludin?  smiali 
fykes  or  native  traps  which  may  be  trans])orted  in  toto  by  one  man. 

"Canned  s:\lmon,"  the  flesh  or  body  meat  of  salmon  or  salmonoid  fishes  put  up  in 
sealed  cans,  exchidini?  food  products  pre])ared  wholly  from  heads,  tails,  or  visc'<?ra  of 
fishes  the  bodies  of  which  have  been  lawfully  utilized. 

"Case,"  forty-eij^t  one-pound  cans,  or  the  equivalent  weight  in  cans  of  other  size. 

"Barrel,"  two  hundred  pounds  of  fish  or  fifty  jrallons  of  oil. 

"(Mearwater."  the  space  either  lateral  or  endwise  of  a  fish  trap  or  other  fishing 
appliance  within  which  the  setting  or  o]>eration  of  other  fishing  appliances  is  pr^v- 
hibited. 
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*'  Stake  net,"  a  net,  ae*  a  gill  net,  attached  or  fixed  to  stakes  nr  piles  so  that  it  will  fish. 

'*  laterally,"  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  traps  or  their  clear  waters  in  creeks, 
rhannela,  rivers,  eatiiaries,  lagoons,  and  the  entrances  or  immediate  approaches  thereto, 
in  the  (general  direction  of  the  thread  of  the  stream;  and  in  open  waters  in  the  direction 
of  the  general  set  of  the  current. 

**  Endwise,"  at  right  angles  to  "lateral." 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  not  with  regard  to  those  definitions.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
reference  to  those  definitions  now  ? 

ilr.  Dorr.  Well,  there  are  three  definitions  in  the  Ust  that  we  think 
are  superfluous. 

I  believe  the  term  ^' clear  water''  is  not  used  in  the  bill  anyw^here. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  Une  is  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  Une  15  on  page  16  of  the  composite  print;  and 
on  line  20  commences  the  definition  of  the  word  *^  laterally/'  and  on 
line  25  the  word  ''endwise." 

I  think  those  three  are  superfluous.  The  first  term  ''clear  water" 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  line  21. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  probably  occurred  in  an  original  draft. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  see  that  it  adds  any  force  here  at  all. 

The  terms  "laterally"  and  "endwise"  are  well  known.  They  do 
not  need  any  explanation.  "Laterally"  means  sidewise,  and  "end- 
wise" means  what  it  says — endwise.  Moreover,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "laterally,"  as  written  here,  is  absolutely  impossible  of  interpre- 
tation. Laterally  is  apphed  to  the  passageways  between  traps  or 
fixed  appUances,  meaning  the  side  passage,  and  that  is  definitely 
limited  by  the  law  or  ^ill  be.     Then  this  term 

**  Laterally,"  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  traps  or  their  clear  waters  in  creeks, 
channels,  rivers,  estuaries,  lagoons,  and  the  entrances  or  immediate  approaches 
thereto,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  thread  of  the  stream;  and  in  open  waters  in 
the  direction  of  the  general  set  of  the  current. 

That,  if  it  does  anything,  changes  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
term  "lateral."     If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  unnecessary. 

Now,  if  it  is  intended  to  change  it  to  correspond  with  the  currents 
and  directions  of  the  streams  in  the  open  waters,  that  is  absolutely 
impossible  of  application  in  many  places,  because  those  currents 
are  so  varied  and  their  directions  are  absolutelv  in  conflict  with 
each  other  in  many  instances.  They  are  in  whirlpools,  eddies,  and 
in  all  manner  of  curious  conditions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
term  "laterally"  as  used  in  the  act  itself  is  amply  explicit.  It  means 
sidewise. 

It  has  been  decided  time  and  again  in  State  courts,  as  applied  to 
trap  laws,  that  "laterally"  means  sidewise. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  "endwise,"  I  take  it,  that  that  same 
arfTument  will  apply  to. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir.  With  those  three  exceptions,  the  other 
<lefinitions  are  unobjectionable  to  us.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  them  in  the  law. 

Dr.  Evermanx.  Your  only  objection  is  that  they  are  superfluous  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  the  definition  of  "laterally"  is  too  comphcated. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  section  14  is  the  same  as  section  12  of  the 
present  law  except  that  the  words  "and  directed"  are  inserted. 
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Section  14  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make  and  establish  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  depute,  in  addition  Ut  the 
employees  of  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Service  now  provided  by  law,  from  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  force  adequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  all  work  required  for  the  proper  investigation,  inspection,  and  regulation 
of  the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatcheries;  and  he  shall  annually  submit  to  Con^ej-s 
estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries 
in  Alaska,  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses  of  such  officials,  and  for  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  does  not  that  meet  the  supposed  omission 
to  which  you  called  attention  in  the  previous  section,  ''to  establish 
regulations"  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  sections  may  be  in  conflict  there. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  give  him  the  authority  to  establish  re^ila- 
tions  regarding  shellfish. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  That  probably  is  true. 

Mr.  MosER.  Section  12,  page  15,  was  the  other  section  referred  to. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  those  two  sections  ought  to  be  consolidated  in 
some  way  and  brought  under  the  one  subject  whenever  the  bill  is 
rewTitten. 

The  Chairmax.  Yes ;  a  note  will  be  made  of  that  suggestion. 

Now,  section  15  is  a  section  not  put  in  by  the  department,  but  was 
put  in  hj  me  in  getting  the  bill  ready  for  introduction.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  doctor  has  any  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  sub- 
mit with  reference  to  that  section. 

Section  15  is  as  follows: 

Sec  15.  That  it  phall  be  unlawful  for  any  Asiatic  to  take  fish  from  any  of  the  waters 
of  Alaska,  except  for  domestic  use,  and  it  snail  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  purchsu^ 
any  fish  from  any  Asiatic. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That,  I  believe,  was  not  embodied  in  the  draft  pre- 
pared by  the  department.  The  general  purpose  of  that  section  would 
meet  my  approval. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  additions  that  you  would  care  to 
suggest  to  its  phraseology  or  to  its  scope  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  be  wise,  and  it  strengthens  the  present 
law  regarding  Asiatics, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr,  what  have  you  to  suggest  briefly  with 
reference  to  that  ?  We  will  not  discuss  it  fully,  but  I  think  it  well  to 
get  the  general  suggestions  with  regard  to  each  section  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  witn  regard 
to  that  now  or  that  I  will  have  at  all.  There  is  oDly  one  point  that 
occurs  to  me  now,  and  that  is  whether  in  connection  with  the  act  of 
June  14,  1906,  this  new  section  could  be  held  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  Asiatics  in  inside  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  only- 
feature  that  we  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  have  you  any  general  sugges- 
tions? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  have  a  large  number  of  petitions  from  miners 
in  Alaska  on  that  subject,  which  I  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Section  16  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  existing 
law,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph. 
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Section  16  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  act  or  sny  regulation  estab- 
lished in  puiBuance  tnereof  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  bv  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  this  act,  and  con- 
viction thereof,  a  further  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  imposed  for  each  day  such  obstruction  is  main- 
tained. 

And  every  vessel  or  other  apparatus  or  equipment  used  or  employed  in  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  act,  or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  may  be  seized  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  l^bor,  and  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of 
such  fine  or  fines  as  may  be  imposed. 

In  case  of  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  by  any  servant  or  employee  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  apparent  interests  (3 
his  employer,  both  the  saia  servant  or  employee  and  the  person  employing  him  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  herein  provided. 

Doctor,  what  suggestions  have  you  to  make  with  reference  to  that  ? 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  The  thought  in  my  mind  there  was  to  find  some- 
body who  would  be  responsible  in  every  case.  Difficulty  of  course 
always  arises  when  a  subordinate  is  held  responsible  and  the  employer 
is  not.  This  would  cause  the  companies  to  oe  more  careful  that  their 
subordinates  complied  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  believe  there  has  been  some  difficulty;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  those  difficulties  been  and  what  has 
been  the  result  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  it  fully  in  mind  now,  but  there  have  been 
cases  where  the  company,  as  I  understood  it,  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  the  act  of  the  trap  foreman  perhaps  or  the  foreman  of  the  seining 
gang.  I  can  not  cite  a  specific  instance  at  this  time,  but  I  think  T  can 
supply  it  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  up  so  as  to  get  some 
particular  information  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  a  very  strenuous  objection  to  that  provision. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  would  have;  so  we  will  go  into 
that  more  fully  when  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  consider  that  provision  as  vital  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  regard  it  as  important. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  be  prepared  at  our  next  meeting, 
Doctor,  to  give  these  cases  and  tell  us  what  action  the  court  has 
taken   if  there  has  been  any  action  taken. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  will. 

'I  he  Chairman.  Section  17  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
law.  section  14. 

Section  17  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  17.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  may  be  pn)8ecuted  in  any 
dlptrict  court  of  Alaska  or  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  ('ali- 
ffimia.  Oregon,  or  Washington.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  to  whom  any  violation 
is  reported  by  any  agent  or  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
to  institute  proceedings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prfnisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  am  going  to  offer  a  suggestion — an  amend- 
ment— when  I  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  it  right  here,  Judge. 
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Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  Why  not  confine  it  to  the  district  court  in 
Alaska  where  the  act  took  place  t  We  have  four  judicial  divisions  in 
Alaska,  and  a  man  ought  not  to  be  dragged  from  Ketchikan  to  Nome 
and  tried  for  something  he  is  charged  with  doing  at  Ketchikan,  and 
I  think  that  is  true  with  respect  to  the  other  courts  in  the  United 
States.  It  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
where  the  alleged  act  was  committed. 

Mr.  Beowne.  That  is,  to  the  district  court  where  the  yiolation 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  we  see  the  point  to  that,  Judge,  and  when 
we  go  through  it  more  fully  you  can  make  your  statement  on  that. 
I  thmk  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  an  amendment  prepared 
ready  to  suggest  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  a  thing  of  that  kind  has  occurred;  but  it  might  occur. 

The  Chaieman.  Your  statement  of  the  proposition  almost  carries 
conviction,  it  seems  to  me,  that  something  of  that  kind  ought  to  be 
done. 

Sections  18  and  19  are  the  same  as  sections  15  and  16. 

Sections  18  and  19  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  18.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are,  so  far  as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  19.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paaeage. 

The  Chaieman.  That  concludes  going  over  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Doctor,  have  you  anv  further  suggestions  ?  The  hour  is  grow- 
ing late,  however,  and  probably  we  had  better  close  the  hearing  this 
morning.  At  the  opening  of  our  next  meeting,  if  you  have  any 
additional  suggestions  you  desire  to  submit  to  tne  committee  before 
the  other  people  make  their  statements,  we  will  hear  you. 

Dr.  EvEEMANN.  I  believe  I  have  no  other  statement  to  make,  !Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaieman.  Then  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  Thursday  morning 
at  10.30. 

Thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Thursday,  May  16,  1912,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


TEUItSDAY,  MAY  16,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheeies, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wdshington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman)  and  Bourne. 
Also  appeared:  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries,  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F. 
Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

The  Chaieman.  Mr.  Bower,  will  Dr.  Evermann  be  here  to-day? 
Mr.  Bowee.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Evermann  can  not  be  here  this 
morning.     He  found  it  necessary  to  appear  before  a  committee  in  the 
House  at  10  o'clock. 
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The  Chairman.  The  last  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  this  act 
AaH  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.  Do  you 
think  that  should  be  left  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  left  in 
that  way.    The  section  was  prepared  with  that  object  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  Could  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be  put  into  effect 
immediately  upon  its  passage  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  would  become  operative  at  once,  but  of  course 
some  of  the  provisions  could  not  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  For 
instance,  the  marking  of  stream  mouths;  but  it  would  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.' 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  are  they  going  to  get  their  licenses  for  this  year, 
Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  in  issuing  the 
licenses  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  could  not  become  a  law  until 
late  in  the  season  and  after  fishing  operations  were  well  under  way. 
There  would  not  be  much  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  provision  dur- 
ing the  current  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  conditions  should  war- 
rant, the  insertion  of  a  provision  requiring  that  the  act  should  go  into 
effect  six  months  after  its  passage,  or  some  provision  of  that  kind, 
would  be  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  possibly,  in  view  of  the  late  date  when  it  will 
become  a  law.  Of  course  we  drafted  this  bill  some  months  ago,  and 
we  thought  it  might  be  acted  upon  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
fishing  season. 

Mr.  Browne.  Inasmuch  as  the  act  contains  penal  provisions  and 
changes  otherwise  existing  law,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  make 
it  operative  the  first  of  the  next  calendar  year  after  its  passage.  That 
womd  give  men  awav  off  in  Alaska  now  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  provisions  of  this'bill  when  it  becomes  a  law.  With  that  provision 
idl  of  these  men  could  become  acquainted  with  the  law,  but  if  this 
bill  should  be  passed,  for  instance,  as  many  such  bills  are,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  before  the  time  these  provisions  could  become  known 
to  these  men  they  would  a^ain  be  in  Alaska  on  the  fishing  ground 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  idea,  Mr.  Browne,  is  that  the  bill 
should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  1st  of  January  succeeding  the 
passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  a 

ffood  many  of  them  could  not  possibly  know.  If  passed  in  its  present 
orm  it  would  be  unjust  to  them,  and  serve  no  good  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  the  fishing  people  begin  to  make  their 
preparations  and  begin  to  go  up  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  About  the  first  oi  the  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Not  until  after  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  make  our  preparations  much  earlier.  As  far  as 
the  preparations  are  concerned,  we  make  our  contracts  the  1st  of 
Septemoer  for  webbing  and  netting  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  our 
contracts  are  all  closed  before  the  15th  of  December.  But  the  first  of 
the  year  I  think  would  be  an  appropriate  date,  because  all  the  fishing 
interests  are  then  at  home  and  they  would  be  advised  of  whatever 
changes  would  be  provided  by  the  new  law. 
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Mr.  Bower.  As  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries^ I  think  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  our  desire  to 
be  perfectly  fair  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moser,  you  may  go  ahead  and  make  your 
statement  and  you  may  adopt  any  course  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  Dr.  Evermann's  understanding,  I  believe, 
that  the  session  this  morning  would  be  largely  taken  up  by  a  state- 
ment by  Capt.  Moser. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  will  be  all  right.  These  gentle- 
men can  take  such  course  if  they  see  fit.  Whatever  course  they  may 
desire  to  pursue  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  ready  to  proceed,  Senator. 

« 

STATEMEBTT  OF  MK.  JEFFEESOBf  F.  MOSEK,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
REPRESENTINa  THE  ALASKAN  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATIOV. 

Mr.  Browne.  Senator,  may  I  ask,  before  Capt.  Moser  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  bill  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  record,  that  he 
state  his  life  occupation  and  experience,  bringing  it  down  as  far  as  he 
cares  to. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  here  before  this  committee  in 
the  capacity  of  one  engaged  in  the  salmon-canning  business  in  Alaska. 
I  am  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  retired  in  1904  after  40  years^  service. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  commercially  engaged  in  the  Alaska 
fisheries. 

During  my  service  I  made  my  regular  sea  cruises  required  of  offi- 
cers of  the  service,  anci  between  the  cruises  I  was  engaged  largely  on 
special  work.  In  the  early  part  of  my  career  I  spent  four  years  on 
tne  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  in  Nicaragua  in  the  early  explorations  for 
a  route  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal.  Later  I  was  employed 
on  the  coast-survey  service  between  cruises,  in  all  about  14  years, 
and  for  nearly  6  years  I  had  command  of  the  AlabatrosSy  the  Fish 
Commission  steamer.  That  vessel  during  a  portion  of  that  time  vths 
employed  in  the  exploration  of  the  Alaska  salmon  streams  and  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska. 

I  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  International 
Fur  Seal  Conunission  in  1896  and  1897,  and  was  also  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  sounding  and  exploration.  I  was  about  a  year  engaged  in  explor- 
ing the  South  Seas  with  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  and,  as  I  said  beiore, 
my  service  under  the  Fish  Commission  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
bring  me  in  contact  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  now  represent  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  represent  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  what  that  association  consists  of. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  consists  of  a  com- 
pany that  is  now  operating  some  14  salmon  canneries  throughout 
Alaska  and  3  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  ask  Capt.  Moser  to  state  to  what  extent  he  was 
identified  with  the  salmon  interests  of  Alaska  in  the  Government 
emplov?  I  mean  how  many  cruises  did  he  make  to  that  region, 
what  length  of  time  was  spent  there,  and  what  reports  were  sub- 
mitted ? 
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I^Ir.  MosER.  I  was  employed  in  Alaska  while  on  Fish  Commission 
service  during  the  summer  of  1896  in  connection  with  the  fur  seals, 
on  which  occasion  I  went  north  with  the  international  commission; 
and  later  went  to  the  Asiatic  side  to  examine  the  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian interests  in  the  fur  seal.  In  1897  I  commenced  the  exploration 
of  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska;  conducted  those  explorations  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1897.  During  1898  of  course  the  War  with  Spain 
intervened,  and  no  operations  were  conducted  at  that  time.  In 
1899  I  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  1900  and 
1901  I  again  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Bourne.  All  the  time  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  the  Government;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bower.  Summer  cruises  were  made,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  summer  cruises. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  these  explorations  consist  of,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  that  time,  Senator,  very  little  was  known  of  the 
salmon  interests  and  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

My  orders  were  rather  of  a  general  nature;  to  visit  the  different 
streams  and  ascertain  their  condition  and  the  general  interests  in 
Alaska  in  connection  with  the  salmon  fisheries.  My  reports  were 
rather  voluminous  and  I  think  they  were  appreciated,  for  they  were 

Eublished  in  two  volumes  and  were  largely  illustrated.  There  is  one 
ere  that  contains  many  illustrations  of  the  fishes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  identif}'^  that  report  in  the  record,  Captain, 
so  that  we  can  look  it  up  if  we  should  want  to. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir.  This  one  is  entitled  ''Alaska  Salmon  Fish- 
eries, 1899."  That  was  the  date  of  publication,  but  the  exploration 
took  place  in  1897. 

The  other  is  entitled  "Alaska  Salmon  Investigations,  1900  and 
1901." 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  your  last  cruise  to  Alaska,  was  it  not, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  my  last  cruise  to  Alaska  in  an  official  capacity 
for  the  Government. 

Senator  Bourne.  Did  you  sever  your  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment  then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  retired  in  1904  to  take  a  position  with  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association. 

Senator  Bourne.  Which  you  have  held  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  capital  has  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  capitalization,  January  1,  1912,  was  $5,750,800 
in  paid-up  stock  and  $1,078,000  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $6,828,800. 

senator  Bourne.  Represented  exclusively  by  investments  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  that  includes  also  investments  on  Puget  Sound. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  Alaska  investment  t 

Mr.  MosER.  In  round  figures  the  properties  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  California  amount  to  $1,000,000;  Alaska  canneries, 
$3,100,000;  Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000;  and  Alaska  hatcheries,  $300,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  Virtually,  then,  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Moser.  Virtually  $5,750,000  investments. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  fleet  consist  of.  Captain  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  Our  fleet  consists  of  24  lai^e  sailing  vessels  and  about 
60  steamers  and  launches.  I  think  in  connection  with  that  I  would 
like  very  much  to  show  you  what  is  neeeasary  in  the  transportation 
way  to  carry  on  work  of  that  kind.  This  [indicating]  represents  our 
sailing  fleet  of  about  30  vessels.  This  [indicating]  is  our  shipyard  in 
Alameda,  which  we  maintain  exclusively  for  our  fleetr--Alameaa,  Cal. 
This  represents  our  plant.  We  have  our  own  machine  shops;  our 
own  woodworking  shops;  we  do  all  our  own  repairs;  buud  our 
lighters  and  boats  and  ouild  our  own  machines  and  machinery. 

The  Ohaieman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  employ  during  the  winter  from  276  to  300. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  they  work  on  any  other  work  excepting  3"our 
own  vessels  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever.  This  [indicating]  is  our  fleet.  We 
have  dredged  this  space  here.  That  is  the  largest  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  under  one  company  in  the  world,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailing  vessels  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  them  all  here  except  3,  and  we  have  21 
in  there.  There  are  7  steamers  that  come  from  Alaska.  The  other 
steamers  are  all  hauled  out  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  at  Alameda,  Cal.  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  Alameda,  Cal. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  summer- 
time ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Tn  the  neighborhood  of  4,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  pay  roll  for  the  season  in  Alaska  is  what  I 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  hardly  state  what  that  is.  The  amount  is 
very  large,  Senator  Bourne.  My  work  is  the  manufacturing  end,  and 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  book  keeping  end  of  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  figure  your  cost  is  per  annum  on 
an  average  in  Alaska  for  your  companv  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  value;  I  have  not  with  me 
our  smnmary .     Have  you  one  of  our  statements,  Mr.  Browne  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  We  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  that  or  bring  it  with  you  to-morrow. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  value  of  our  output  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Yes.  But  particularly  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
your  expenditures.  What  is  your  average  pay  for  your  4,000  employ- 
ees up  there  during  the  season  and  per  individual  man  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  aim  to  have  the  fishermen  receive  not  less  than  $300 
for  the  season.     They  do  make  as  high  as  $650  and  $700. 

Senator  Bourne.  Can  you  put  it  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  have  you 
the  data  that  will  enable  you  to  give  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  difficult,  Senator,  some  men  are  paid  by  the 
fish.     In  some  instances  they  are  paid  by  the  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  see. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  up  a  particular  man's 
share.  They  also  receive  some  money  for  the  run.  They  get  so  much 
a  run.  Usually  in  Bering  Sea  it  is  $100  for  the  run — that  is,  they 
handle  the  vessels  up  and  down  and  they  get  so  much  for  fishing. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  say  you  aim  to  give  them  a  season  run  of 
$300  and  some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $650.  Have  you  any  idea  as 
to  what  the  average  would  be  per  man  ?  Four  himdred  dollars  per 
'Tian? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  about  that. 
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Senator  Boubne.  So  that  practically  you  expend  in  Alaska 
$1,600,000  for  labor? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  should  say  it  was  a  smaller  amo\int  than  that. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  MosER.  Throughout  Alaska  the  wages  to  men  paid  was  over 
S3, 000, 000.     I  can  give  you  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  wages  of  the  fishing  interests  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Amounted  to  $3,301,859  for  1910,  according  to  Fish- 
ery Document  No.  746.  That  is  divided  among  5,045  whites,  non- 
residents $1,525,802  and  residents  $354,303. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  say  nonresidents  you  mean  non- 
residents of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  Alaska;  yes,  sir.  Natives — 12,765  natives  received 
$399,142.  There  are  2,389  Chinese,  who  received  $651,795,  and  the 
others,  Japanese  and  Filipinos  and  other  cannery  hands,  all  other 
nationalities,  $630,797.  In  all,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
12,431. 

Senator  Bourne.  $3,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  was  expended  for 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  much  do  the  Alaska  fishing  interests  expend 
in  supplies  annually  ?    Have  you  that  data  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  have  not.  But  I  can  give  you  the  profits  we 
make  per  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  work  it  down.  Suppose  you  give  us  that 
data.  You  have  given  the  annual  expenditures  for  labor;  then,  what 
are  the  annual  expenditures  for  supphes,  which  supplies  are  purchased 
outside  of  Alaska?  What  are  your  annual  estimated  expenditures 
for  betterments,  improvements,  and  maintenance  outside  of  your 
labor  and  supply  cost  ?  My  idea  is  to  get  the  scope  of  your  opera- 
tions, the  extent  of  your  activity,  for  alfthe  interests  involved,  from 
a  dollar  standpoint. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  drawn  up  a  statement  here  as  to  the  net  seUing 
value  of  the  whole  pack  of  Alaska  for  1910.     It  was  $10,568,985.20. 

Senator  Bourne.  Your  profit  on  that  was  what? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  profits  on  that,  net  profits  to  the  canners, 
was  $1,191,455.90. 

Senator  Bourne.  Are  your  overhead  charges — capital  charges, 
depreciation  charges,  and  so  on — taken  into  consideration  in  that 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  taken  into  that  calculation.  That  is  to  say, 
we  included  fire  insurance,  marine  insurance,  transportation  charges, 
southeast  Alaska,  transportation  of  men,  depreciation,  taxes,  fleet 
towage  and  harbor  dues,  winter  repairs  on  transporting  vessels,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  Bower.  Those  figures  relate  to  the  entire  pack  in  Alaska. 
You  are  differentiating  now  between  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  the  total  pack  of  salmon? 

Senator  Bourne.  Tliese  figures  represent  Alaskan  operations. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true,  of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have 
that  filed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  want  that.  I  suppose  you  have 
mapped  out  your  line  of  statement,  so  I  think  probably  we  had 
better  let  you  proceed. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  would  prefer  to  do  that,  because  I  would  have  a  cer- 
tain continuity  in  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  expedite  matters  and  probably 
get  it  in  better  shape. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  occurred  to  me^  Mr.  Chairman,  in  starting  out,  that 
while  Senator  Bourne  and  yourself  are  from  the  coast  and  understand 

Frobably  the  habits  of  the  Alaska  salmon,  yet  to  those  who  do  not 
think  it  might  be  well  if  I  said  a  few  words  in  r^ard  to  the  difTerent 
species. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  ought  to  present  matters  here,  Captain, 
very  much  on  the  theory  that  we  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 
There  may  be  a  great  many  in  the  Senate  who  do  not  know  very  much 
about  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  the  average  man  in  the  East,  when  you  speak 
of  salmon,  is  apt  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  Atlantic  salmon^  which  is  a 
comparatively  scarce  and  very  high-priced  fish  and  which  diners  mate- 
rially from  the  Pacific  coast  salmon. 

We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  five  species  of  salmon  proper.  There 
is  a  sixth  called  the  steelhead,  which  is  now  classified  under  the  trout 
species  and  whose  habits  differ  from  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  in  this, 
tixat  the  Atlantic  coast  salmon  and  the  steelhead  when  they  enter  the 
river  to  spawn  return  to  sea  after  spawning,  whereas  the  Pacific  coast 
salmon — the  five  species — after  they  have  spawned  and  perform  that 
function  in  life,  all  die.  To  bring  out  that  point,  it  might  be  well  if 
I  referred  briefly  to  their  habits. 

We  have  on  the  Pacific  coast  five  species  of  salmon  proper,  as  I  said. 
The  first  of  these  is  known  generally  as  the  king  salmon  or  tyee.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Sacramento  River  salmon,  the  Columbia  River 
salmon,  and  is  the  largest  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  terms  apply  to  the  one  species. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  different  names  in  different  local- 
ities. It  is  a  large  fLsh  whicn  nms  abundantly  in  the  Columbia  River, 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  it  is  also  found  as  far  south  as  Monterey 
Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  size  in  pounds. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  average  22^  pounds  in  the  Columbia  River, 
although  in  Alaska  they  average  slightly  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extreme  size  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  heard  of  a  king  salmon  which  weighed  100 
pounds.  The  largest,  however,  that  I  ever  saw  weighed  75  pounds, 
and  that  is  a  large  fish.     A  40-pound  salmon  is  a  lar^e  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chinook  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chinook.  The 
royal  Chinook.     Thev  are  all  the  same. 

It  is  generally  saici  the  Columbia  River  salmon,  of  which  I  spoke, 
is  a  better  grade  fish  than  the  Alaska  king  salmon.  Personally, 
I  think  there  is  no  difference,  but  they  are  not  abundant  in  Alaska. 
I  think  40,000  cases  would  probably  be  packed  in  Alaska,  so  that  the 
market  price  has  never  reached  that  of  the  Columbia  River  fish,  for 
the  reason  that  you  can  not  make  a  market  for  the  Alaska  king 
salmon  and  hold  it. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the  king 
salmon  in  miles  along  the  coast;  that  is,  how  far  south  and  how  far 
north  are  the  same  kmg  salmon  found,  in  miles  ? 
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Mr.  M06ER.  You  mean  how  far  would  an  individual  travel?  I  do 
not  think.  Senator,  that  there  has  ever  been  any  data  on  that  subiect. 

Senator  Bourne.  Well,  presumably  they  would  travel  the  wnole 
length  of  the  area  in  which  you  find  them.  In  other  words,  if  you 
found  them  as  far  south  as  Monterey  Bay  and  you  found  them  up 
in  the  Bering  Sea  they  would  travel  these  thousands  of  miles  distance 
between  those  two  points. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  generally  believe  that  the  young  of  the  salmon, 
when  they  go  to  sea,  lay  off  the  edge  of  the  continental  plateau  and 
feed  off  tlie  feeding  grounds.  They  are  never  seen  at  sea  nor  have 
they  eyer  been  caught  at  sea.  Like  all  the  migratory  fishes,  the  shad, 
herring,  and  mackerel,  they  are  never  found  at  sea.  When  they  go 
to  sea  that  is  the  last  of  them  that  we  know  of,  but  when  the  on-shore 
movement  of  the  salmon  commences  my  theory  is  that  it  commences 
to  the  westward  alone  the  Aleutian  Island,  because  in  the  rivers  along 
the  Aleutian  Islands  they  are  found  in  the  early  part  of  May ;  at  Kadiak 
Island  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

I  think  I  had  better  have  a  chart  when  I  speak  of  these  places.  I 
have  one  here. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  particular  point  on  which  I  desire  informa- 
tion is  this:  In  your  judgment,  the  king  salmon  ranges  3,000  miles 
along  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  think  they  have  that  extreme  range.  Indi- 
viduals might  ran^e  that  far.  Individual  fish  might  get  out  of  their 
bearings,  just  as  they  do  on  the  east  coast  here. 

I  was  engi^ed  for  a  number  of  years — many  years — on  coast-survey 
work,  where  I  became  acquainted,  with  the  fisnes  on  the  Florida  Reefs, 
for  example.  I  also  worked  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  occasion- 
ally I  would  find  an  individual  on  the  New  England  coast  that  did 
not  belong  there  at  all.  He  belonged  down  on  the  Gulf;  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  salmon  have  a  very  much  wider  range  than  we  have 
given  them  credit  for.  I  believe  that  salmon  from  Alaska  range  over 
to  the  Siberian  coast,  because  the  rivers  of  Siberia  contain  the  same 
salmon  as  we  have  on  our  side,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  we 
have  them. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  do  you  beheve  the  cause  of  the  range  is  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  that  brings  in  the  question  of  the  salmon  in 
Monterev  Bay,  for  example.  Those  salmon  probably  belong,  or  will 
eventually  go,  into  the  Sacramento  River.  This  is  a  very  small-scale 
chart.  Here  is  Dixon  entrance,  the  southern  entrance  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  here  [indicating].  Right  there,  in  my  opinion, 
commences  the  movement.  It  gradually  moves  to  these  islands 
here,  because  we  have  records  of  the  sockeye  salmon  in  these  islands, 
and  a  little  later  along  here;  whereas  on  this  side  they  come  a  little 
later. 

The  early  nart  of  May  we  have  runs  here  [indicating].  The  later 
part  of  May  here  [indicating] ;  whereas  in  southeast  Alaska  they  do 
not  appear  until  the  20th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Puget  Sound  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frasier  River  when  do  they  appear  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  July. 

Mr.  BowER.  The  earliest  pack  in  Alaska  is  made  in  May  on  Prince 
William  Sound. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  king  salmon. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  According  to  present  records  the  earliest  pack  of  sock- 
eyes  in  Alaska  is  made  in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  Cook  Inlet 
region  follows  soon  after. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  first  salmon  that  come  in  all  along  the  coast  are 
king  salmon,  which  come  in  as  soon  as  the  ice  leaves  andpermits  them 
to  enter.  They  are  followed  usually  by  the  sockeye.  There  are  indi- 
vidual cases  where  a  few  sockeyes  dfo  come  in.  There  are  early  runs 
of  sockeye  in  the  Copper  River;  but  it  is  not  at  all  general.  Tne  ear- 
hest  period  that  sockeye  appears  in  this  section  of  Alaska  is  the  20th 
of  June,  although  I  have  seen  a  few  individuals  at  Karta  Bay  June  15. 
They  appear  later  in  the  Puget  Sound  region. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  the  king  salmon  how  far  south? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  far  south  as  Monterey  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  far  north  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  we  find  them  as  far  as  we  go.  I  think  they  are 
in  the  Arctic  Circle.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  were  found 
in  the  Mackenzie  River.     The  range  is  all  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  Bower.  As  to  the  migrations  of  the  king  salmon,  I  can  give  a 
very  interesting  incident  that  came  to  my  attention  two  years  ago  at 
Nushagak,  in  the  Bering  Sea  region.  During  the  latter  part  of  July  I 
met  Mr.  J.  P.  Haller,  manager  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  and 
he  showed  me  a  hook  of  very  peculiar  design  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  a  king  salmon  tnat  day  by  one  of  his  fishermen.  Upon 
subsequent  investigation  I  found  that  that  particular  hook  had  been 
made  at  Ketchikan,  and  the  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  that  it 
had  been  lost  by  a  fisherman  trolhng  in  that  region.  Of  course,  this 
is  merely  circumstantial  evidence. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  two  points  t 

Mr.  Bower.  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  1,800  miles. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  distance  that  fish  would  have  to  travel  would 
be  about  2,000  miles. 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some  one  else  took  a 
hook  of  that  kind  north  to  the  Bering  Sea  region. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  much  trolling  done  in  the  Bering  Sea  re^on  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  no  record  of  trolling  in  that  region,  though 
there  is  hand-line  fishing  for  cod.  The  maker  of  the  hook,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Shark,  of  Ketchikan,  gave  me  the  information,  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  hook  had  been  lost  o  T  Ketchikan  or  in  that  vicinity. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  your  five  species  of  salmon  are  all  migra- 
tory ?     They  all  have  the  same  habits  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.     They  all  have  practically  the  same  habits. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  follow  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  the  king  salmon,  however,  is  found  in  the 
inland  waters.  The  food  of  the  king  salmon  is  herring  and  small 
fishes,  and  they  are  foimd  nearer  the  shore  in  the  inland  waters  more 
frequently  than  the  other  species. 

Senator  Bourne.  All  the  five  species  take  the  same  food,  the  only 
difference  being  the  size  of  the  fish  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  known  what  food  thev  have. 
We  do  know  the  king  salmon  takes  the  smaller  fishes;  but  I  do  not 
think  we  know  what  the  food  of  the  sockeye  or  the  other  species  is, 
because  when  thev  come  in  and  ascend  the  rivers  or  school  around 
the  entrances  they  take  no  food  or  practically  no  food  until  they 
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have  spawned.  Their  stomachs  become  very  much  contracted  and 
the  fish  become  emaciated. 

Senator  Bourne.  Their  itinerary  is  based  entirely  on  food  supply 
and  the  spawning  ground  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Entirely. 

Senator  Bourne,  lliat  governs  it  and  nothing  else  i 

^ir.  MoBESL,  Entirely  although  it  is  my  theory  at  least  that  the 
number  of  salmon  that  may  be  produced  from  a  given  spawning 
region  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  natural  food  which  that  region 
produces  for  the  young. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  the  most  extensive  and  richest  feeding  groimd 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  the  feeding  grounds  are 
known  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  I  imderstand,  Captain,  after  the  fish 
leave  the  spawning  ground  you  do  not  know  where  they  go  ? 

'Sir,  MosER.  We  oo  not  know  where  they  go. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  get  any  trace  of  them  until  you 
discover  them  coming  back? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  back  to  the  spavming  grounds  and  die  ? 

Mr.  MosBR.  Yes,  sir;  uiey  go  back  to  the  spawning  grounds  and 
die. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  probably  go  out  to  deep  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  probably  haul  off,  I  shoula  say,  to  the  edge 
of  the  continental  plateau  somewhere.  It  may  be  to  100  fathoms, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  go  beyond  that  depth,  as  the  fish  do  not  show 
evidence  of  having  sustained  a  ^eater  pressure  than  that,  and  fish 
that  I  have  examined  I  do  not  thmk  have  been  under  even  that  great 
pressure. 

The  Chairman.  But  apparently  they  never  have  been  discovered 
an  vwhere  in  their  deep-sea  habitat  ? 

Sir.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  would  like  to  state  that  an  interesting  fishery  has 
developed  off  Forrester  Island,  in  southeast  Alaska,  within  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  claimed  by  the  fishermen  who  go  to  that  region  that 
they  have  discovered  the  natural  feeding  ground  of  the  King  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  do  not  imagine  that  is  the  same  feeding 
ground — that  all  the  king  salmon  use  that  ^ound  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  probably  for  the  fish  in  that  region  of  Alaska. 
But  in  the  light  of  present  Imowledge  any  opinion  is  purely  theoret- 
ical. I  made  casual  inquiries  there  last  fall  and  the  fishermen  told 
me  that  all  of  the  king  salmon  they  got  contained  herring.  So  the 
assumption  is  that  they  were  feeding  there.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  I  believe,  to  investigate  that  fishery  this 
summer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  catch  those  fish  outside  of  the  running 
season? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  catch  them  a  little  earlier  and  subsequent  to 
the  spawning  season.  I  assume  you  mean  by  ^'running  season^'  the 
spawning  season  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  I  mean  by  the  running  season  is  when 
they  are  coming  in  to  the  spawning  ground.    Do  tney  catch  them 
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outside  of  that  season  ?  That  is,  I  gather  that  these  fish  after  they 
start  to  sea  go  somewhere  and  disappear  for  a  year  or  two  years  or 
even  three  years.  Then  thev  return.  Now,  then,  do  they  discover 
these  fish  anywhere  during  tnat  mysterious  season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  My  understanding  is  that  this  fishery  which  has 
developed  off  Forrester  Island  covers  a  part,  at  least,  oi  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  caught  the  fish  there  outside  of 
the  regular  running  season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  got  the  fish  there  outside  of  the  re^lar  running 
season,  so  far  as  it  nad  been  known  previously.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  However,  we  intend  to  investigate  the 
matter  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  interject,  in  answer  to  Senator 
Jones's  question,  they  are  catching  king  salmon  in  quite  large  quan- 
tities in  a  large  district  in  southeast  Alaska  practically  all  winter,  but 
that  is  of  recent  development.  Apparently  they  did  not  know  for- 
merly that  they  could  catch  them  so  early  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  be  the  matured  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  the  big  fish;  and  they  have  made  it  a  commercial 
business  there,  shipping  Qiem  down  to  Seattle  and  coast  points. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  my  judgment  that  the  king  salmon  that 
has  been  spoken  of  now  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Foresters  Island 
and  also  in  the  inland  waters  of  Alaska  was  the  advance  of  the  on- 
shore movement  of  these  salmon,  maturing,  ready  to  enter  the  rivers 
for  spawning  purposes.  We  have  had  in  Monterey  Bay  for  very 
many  years  trolling  for  king  salmon.  It  was  found  there  that  they 
follow  the  sardines,  and  wherever  the  sardines  go  there  the  ealmon 
go.  We  always  believed,  at  least,  that  those  sSmon  were  destined 
to  go  up  the  Sacramento. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  data  showing  how  long  it  is  after 
the  king  salmon  goes  to  sea  before  he  gets  back  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  data  we  have  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
on  any  salmon  at  all  is  in  relation  to  the  sockeye.  We  have  some 
very  good  data  on  them,  and  it  was  found  that  they  will  return  in 
four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  They  appear  to  mature  at  diflFerent 
ages. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  data  with  reference  to  the  king 
salmon  ? 
.Mr.  MosER.  We  have  none  whatever. 

Senator  Bourne.  Captain,  presumably  is  not  this  the  case,  as 
long  as  we  are  theorizing — you  have  a  very  large  number  of  spawning 
grounds  available  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  coast  line,  have  you  notl 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  the  salmon  follow 
the  feed,  and  that  regulates  where  the  salmon  will  be  found,  because 
the  feed  is  migratory  as  well  as  the  salmon  themselves. 
.  Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  they  may  have  different  spawning  grounds, 
because  in  certain  years  the  reed  mav  be  in  different  locimties,  and 
after  they  have  got  their  feed  they  take  the  nearest  available  spa^wn- 
ing  ground.     Now,  after  they  have  spawned  and  they  go  into   the 
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deeper  water,  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  may  be  several  years  before 
they  return,  or  do  not  tney  return  when  the  season  closes  again  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  think  they  go  to  that  feeding  ground  and 
return  when  they  mature.  I  think  that  probably  the  salmon  have 
a  sense  which  we  do  not  possess  and  therefore  can  not  appreciate, 
I  think  that  when  the  on-shore  movement  commences  tney  prob- 
ably scent  the  fresh  water,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  they  follow 
this  fresh-water  scent,  and,  if  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit, 
they  enter  the  streams.  I  am  referring  to  temperature  and  ice 
conditions.     They  will  enter  the  nearest  stream  if  possible. 

I  have  seen,  however,  schools  of  fish  in  which  there  were  a  number 
that  appeared  as  if  they  had  already  been  in  fresh  water  somewhere 
and  haa  left  fresh  water  and  had  gone  to  some  other  place.  They 
bad  traveled  after  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  maturity 
for  spawning  purposes.  The  fact  is,  Senator  Bourne,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  any  accurate  information  in  regard  to  an 
object  that  moves  in  the  waters  where  it  can  not  be  followed  or 
traced,  and  we  really  know  very  httle  about  the  salmon.  We  know 
certain  things  about  their  spawning  conditions  and  the  hatching  of 
eggs  and  so  on,  but  when  they  leave  us  as  fry  or  fingerlings  and  go 
out  to  sea  we  have  never  found  them  until  they  return  inshore. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  be  bothering  you,  Captain,  but  this  is 
verv  interesting.  How  large  are  the  salmon  after  they  are  hatched 
in  tlie  natural  spawning  ground  before  they  start  out  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  When  the  salmon  comes  from  the  egg  he  is  a  little 
worm-like  wriggler  that  has  attached  to  his  belly  a  portion  of  the  egg 
which  is  called  the  egg  sac. 

Senator  Bourne.  Tnat  is  his  feed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  feed.  He  lives  on  that  probably 
six  weeks.  Under  natural  conditions  he  is  in  the  gravels,  buried 
si^imetimes  quite  deep.  He  works  his  way,  as  the  egg  sac  is  absorbed, 
to  the  surface  and  you  will  see  them  come  out  sometimes  for  a  moment 
and  dart  at  small  objects  in  the  water.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  inherent  with  them.  In  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  a  week,  they 
gain  a  little  more  confidence  in  themselves  and  come  out  of  the  gravel 
and  remain  a  Uttle  longer,  and  finally  get  so  that  they  remain  out  of 
the  gravel  altogether  and  become  free  swimmers.  It  takes  some  little 
time  before  thev  are  really  of  any  length  or  arrive  at  the  fingerling 
stage.  When  they  arrive  at  a  length  of  about  2^  inches  thej^  become 
yearlings — ^is  that  right,  Mr.  Bower  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  will  average  nearly  that  when  they  go  to  sea — • 
the  so-called  yearlings. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  young  of  different  species  differ  somewhat  in  the 
time  in  which  they  go  to  sea.  Observation  by  the  Fish  Commission 
has  shown  that  the  king  salmon — in  fact  all  the  different  species  of 
salmon  excepting  the  sockeye — go  to  sea  as  soon  as  they  are  free 
swimmers.  They  go  to  sea  very  early  in  life.  The  theory  is  held  by 
some  fishery  experts  that  the  sock  eye  fry  does  not  go  to  sea  the  spring 
following  the  advent  of  the  parent  nsh  but  remains  m  the  fresh  waters 
until  the  following  spring.  There  have  been  cases,  however,  where, 
(luring  the  spring,  the  small  sockeye  that  has  just  come  from  the  egg 
and  is  able  to  support  himself  and  the  yearling  go  to  sea  together. 
The  movement  of  tne  sockeye  fry  seaward  is  not  well  understood. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  you  may  proceed  with  ywir  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  want  to  say  in  addition  that  the  kin^  salmon 
is  not  abundant  in  Alaska.  It  is  found  scatteringly.  Forty-thousand 
cases,  I  think,  would  cover  the  catch  of  king  saimon  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  how  many  fish? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  two  and  a  half  and  tm'ee  to  the  case. 

The  next  fish  in  commercial  value  is  the  sockeye,  although  I  would 
not  say  that  it  has  the  choicest  fiesh,  because  I  prefer  the  cohoe  to  the 
sockeye;  but  the  sockeye,  which  is  the  blue  back  of  the  Columbia 
River,  has  a  very  deep  red  color  and  people  generally  seem  to  eat  more 
with  their  eyes  than  by  taste  and  they  prefer  the  red  color  of  the 
sockeye  and  hence  the  ^eater  commercial  value  of  that  fish. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  give  the  different  commercial 
terms  applied  to  the  sockeye. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  sockeye  is  also  known  as  the  red  fish  of  Alaska; 
the  blue  back.    The  technical  name  is  Oncorhynchus  nerJca, 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  an  Indian  name? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  Russian  name. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  term  "  nerka'^  is  of  Russian  origin. 

Mr.  Moser.  The  salmon  are  still  known  by  some  people  by  their 
original  names.  The  King  salmon  is  known  as  the  Oncorhynehus 
tscKawytscha;  the  humpbacK  is  known  as  the  OTicorhynchus  gormistAa. 
1  notice  in  some  of  the  consular  reports  that  the  Russian  terms  have 
been  retained. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  sockeye  or  the  redfish  of  Alaska  is  the 
one  most  sought  after  and  is  probably  the  most  abundant  and  com- 
mands the  highest  price  of  the  Alaskan  species. 

Senator  Bourne.  Higher  than  the  king? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  higher  than  the  king  or  about  the  same  as  the 
king.  Usually  higher  than  the  king,  because  we  have  not  been  able 
to  get  enough  king  salmon  to  make  a  market  and  to  hold  that  market. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  Capt.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  at  present.  Several  years  ago,  however,  the 
king  was  lower  than  the  sockeye. 

Tnere  is  another  fact  about  the  king  salmon  which  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  known  generally.  You  will  find  a 
great  many  king  salmon  whose  flesh  is  wnite,  and  I  have  seen  indi- 
viduals where  one  end  of  the  fish  was  red  and  the  other  end  was  white. 
and  I  have  also  seen  them  where  sidewise  there  are  blotches  of  white 
mixed  in  with  the  red.  These  white  king  salmon  are  not  of  verv 
great  value.  In  fact,  in  our  canneries  we  pack  the  white  king  in  with 
the  pink  because  they  do  not  open  well,  feut  they  are  good.  I  have 
eaten  them  repeatedly,  and  as  far  as  the  taste  goes  it  is  equal  to  the 
red  salmon. 

Senator  Bourne.  Have  you  found  in  your  experience,  Captain. 
much  cancer  among  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  not ;  never. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  have  never  found  any? 

Mr.  Moser.  No. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  seems  to  apply  to  the  trout. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  understand  the  Fish  Commission  has  experts  at  work 
on  the  cancer  theorv. 
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Then  the  next  species  of  salmon- 


The  Chairman.  What  is  the  range  of  the  sockeye  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  range  of  the  sockeye  in  Alaska  is  from  Dixon 
Entrance  as  far  north  as  we  fish — Bristol  Bay. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  south  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Well,  sparingly  onlj^  as  far  as  the  Columbia  River.  I 
think  we  have  very  few  blueoacks  in  the  Columbia  River,  not  enough 
to  make  much  of  a  pack  there.  In  abundance  they  commence  m 
Puget  Sound  and  the  rivers  there,  and  then  extend  north.  They  have 
been  found  in  the  Yukon  River.  Whether  they  extend  as  far  north 
as  the  king  salmon,  I  think  is  doubtful. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  their  average  size  ?  You  might  bring 
that  in. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  should  say  their  average  weight  would  be  6^  pounds. 
We  usually  measure  our  salmon  by  the  case—so  many  to  the  case. 
I  should  say  that  12  and  12^  to  the  case  would  be  a  good  average. 

The  Chaibman.  And  what  is  the  range  of  size  in  the  sockeye  f 

Mr.  MosEB.  Well,  I  have  seen  exceptionally  small  sockeves.  I 
have  seen  sockeyes  as  small  as  2  pounds,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
exceptional. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  largest  one  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  have  seen  them  as  large  as  10  pounds.  There  are 
some  streams  that  run  auite  large  sockeyes.  It  is  a  strange  feature 
in  regard  to  the  salmon  tnat  at  times  you  frequently  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  sockeyes,  all  males  and  all  matured.  I  have  seen  them 
in  large  numbers  occasionally.  They  seem  to  mature  earUer  than  the 
femai^. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  determine  that  the  salmon  is  matured  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  By  the  flow  of  the  eggs  or  the  milt  after  examining 
the  eggs.  I  have  nokced,  in  connection  with  that  question,  in  exam- 
ining the  dead  salmon  after  spawning,  and  they  are  thrown  out  by 
the  wind  and  the  sea  on  the  beaches,  where  I  have  seen  windrows  of 
dead  salmon  probably  50  or  100  feet  in  width,  and  have  opened 
them  to  see  the  spawn,  I  have  been  surprised  on  several  occasions 
to  see  the  number  of  dead  salmon  that  have  not  spawned.  I  attrib- 
uted that  either  to  some  internal  obstruction  or  m  passing  the  falls 
or  ascending  the  rivers  over  the  rapids  by  which  they  would  frequently 
injure  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they  died  before  they  were 
perfectly  matured. 

Senator  Boubne.  What  is  the  ordinary  period  for  maturity  for  a 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  About  four  years,  I  should  say;  four  to  five  years. 

Senator  Boubne.  Have  you  any  idea  or  (lata  to  show  the  Ufe  of 
a  salmon — how  long  he  fives  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  we  have  no  data.  We  marked  some  of  the 
sockeye  fry  when  they  went  to  sea  and  then  noted  the  recovery  of 
those  marked  salmon  upon  their  return. 

Senator  Boitbne.  How  long  was  the  length  of  the  life  of  those 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Four  years;  five,  six,  and  seven  years. 

Senator  Boubne.  That  is  the  limit,  so  far  as  reHable  information 
goes? 
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Mr.  MosEK.  Yes;  but  it  is  believed,  however — and  these  observa- 
tions that  we  had  were  only  on  sockeye — that  the  humpback  salmon 
is  not  very  old.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  hump- 
back is  only  about  2  years  old.  We  hatch  only  sockeyes,  except  a 
few  silver  salmon  or  cohoes.  On  account  of  the  lai^e  runs  of  hump- 
backs every  two  years  on  Pueet  Sound  the  two-year  theory  has  been 
advanced.  Last  year  we  haa  a  large  humpback  run  on  Puget  Sound. 
This  year  we  will  not  look  for  many.  But  next  year  we  will  look  foJ 
another  laree  run  there.  That  has  occurred  so  regularly  that  that 
theory  has  oeen  advanced  for  humpbacks. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  get  very  large. 

Then  they  become  very  much  deformed  after  entering  fresh  %vater. 
I  have  here  a  picture  of  the  humpback  that  might  be  interesting 
to  you.  Here  is  a  picture  [indicating]  of  two  humpbacks.  Their 
form  changes  materially  after  their  arrival  in  iresh  water.  Some  be- 
come very  much  deformed.  They  are  called  humpbacks  because 
when  they  arrive  in  fresh  water  from  the  sea  they  are  like  this  [indi- 
cating]. Later  the  males  develop  a  hump  like  this  [indicating].  They 
also,  if  you  will  notice,  have  a  hook  jaw.  Their  teeth  grow  quite 
prominent  and  when  a  salmon  of  this  kind  is  canned  it  is  just  a  bit 
watery  and  for  that  reason  it  is  of  a  lower  grade.  If  the  humpback 
is  canned  fresh  from  the  sea,  it  makes  a  very  excellent  fish,  out  it 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  after  arriving  in  fresh  water. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  life  of  the  salmon,  how  long  does 
the  salmon  live  after  it  has  spawned  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  should  say  they  may  live  for  several  weeks.  I  have 
waded  up  to  the  spawning  ground,  where  the  females  were  hovering 
over  the  so-called  nests,  and  I  could  take  them  and  turn  them  over 
belly  up  and  they  would  just  have  strength  enough  to  recover  them- 
selves and  get  upright  again  and  not  strength  enough  to  move  out 
of  the  way.  They  simply  decay  slowly  until  life  is  extinct  and  the 
current  or  the  wind  carries  them  away. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  life  is  very  short  after  the  spawning 
is  over? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  short;  yes. 

The  (vHAiRMAN.  Now,  you  have  covered  the  king  and  the  sockeye. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  next  species  in  value  is  the  cohoe  or  the  silver  sal- 
mon, known  by  different  names  along  the  coast.  In  some  places  it 
is  also  caUed  the  tyee.  ' '  Tyee  "  is  simply  a  term  which  means  *  *  chief  " 
and  in  localities  where  the  king  salmon  is  not  known  they  have  called 
the  silver  salmon  the  tyee  because  it  is  the  principal  fish  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Bower.  Medium  red  is  the  common  trade  name. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  ^'medium red"  is  the  common  tradename.  The 
silver  salmon  is  scattered  over  Alaska  sparingly.  They  do  not  occur 
very  abundantly  anywhere.  The  next  salmon  is  the  humpback, 
which  is,  next  to  the  sockeye,  the  salmon  of  most  commercial  unpor- 
tance  in  Alaska,  because  they  occur  very  abundantly. 

The  Chairman.  What  names  are  applied  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  humpback  is  also  known  as  the  gorbuscha.  I 
do  not  recall  now  whether  there  are  any  other  names. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Commercially  they  are  called  '* pinks." 
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Mr.  MosER.  Pinks,  yes;  commercially,  pink  salmon.  They  occur 
on  Puget  Sound  and  north  as  far  as  Bering  Sea.  Whether  they 
extended  up  to  the  Arctic  Circle  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  next  and  the  last  grade  is  the  dog  salmon,  or  the  chum.  The 
dog  salmon  is  considered  rather  a  low  ^ade  of  salmon^  and  yet  when 
it  comes  in  from  the  sea  it  is  a  bright  sdver  color  and  its  flesn  is  good 
and  firm.  1  have  eaten  the  flesh  and  it  is  very  good;  but  it  deterio- 
rates very  rapidly. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  is,  they  deteriorate  rapidly  in  fresh  water? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  in  fresh  water  they  deteriorate  rapidly..  And  in 
cooking  it  becomes  rather  a  yellowish  pale  color,  which  is  not  very 
attractive  in  the  cans. 

Now,  I  may  say  this,  too,  in  coming  back  for  one  moment:  The  king 
salmon  is  believed  ordinarily  to  ascend  only  rivers  fed  by  glacial 
waters.     Does  that  theorv  still  hold  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  entirelv,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  of  any  stream  in  which  king  salmon 
run  that  is  not  fed  by  glacial  waters. 

Mr.  Bower.  How  would  you  regard  the  Sacramento  River,  for 
instance,  which  has  a  heavy  run  of  king  or  Chinook  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Some  glacial  waters  flow  into  the  Sacramento  River 
in  the  upper  reaches. 

Mr.  Bower.  Then  undoubtedly  the  statement  that  they  ascend 
cmly  streams  fed  by  glacial  waters  holds  true. 

lir.  MosER.  The  sockeye  does  not  enter  and  go  up  any  stream  that 
has  not  a  lake  source,  and  it  prefers  to  spawn  in  the  feeders  of  that  lake, 
although  they  do  occasionally  and  rarely,  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  spawn  on  the  lake  shelf;  but  not  usually. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  never  found  in  a  stream  that  does  not 
have  a  lake  at  its  source? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  never  found  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  must  have  some  means  of  determining  on 
approaching  the  mouth  of  a  stream  whether  or  not  it  has  a  Take 
source? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  always  been  able  to  tell,  in  my  examination  of 
the  streams  in  Alaska,  as  soon  as  I  entered,  whether  or  not  the  water 
of  that  stream  was  liable  to  carry  sockeyes,  because  the  water  from 
the  lake's  source  is  usually  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  clear,  but  it 
has  a  brownish  tint.  If  I  entered  a  stream  that  ran  perfectly  clear, 
white  water,  I  was  very  sure  there  were  no  sockeyes  m  that  stream, 
and  they  may  have  some  similar  distinguishing  ability.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in  the  lake  that 
flows  in  the  streams  and  causes  this  discoloration. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  there  any  preponderance  of  either  sex  among 
the  salmon? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  are  about  equal  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  they  are  about  equal. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  many  eggs  will  a  female  salmon  have  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  about  3,500,  but  we  get  in  our  hatcheries 
about  2,600  or  2,700.  I  think  between  2,600  and  2,700  is  the  average 
we  get  from  the  female  salmon. 
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Senator  Bourne.  Out  of  the  3,600  eggs,  how  many  fry  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  natural  conditions  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Under  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  natural  conditions  you 
will  get  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  much  under  artificial  conditions  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Under  artificial  conditions  I  do  not  think  we  lose 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Bourne.  In  other  words,  you  get  90  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  get  90  per  cent;  yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  you  think  the  life  of  the  salmon  is  about 
7  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  extreme  life;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  extreme  life. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  them  come  back  in  four  years. 

Senator  Bourne.  According  to  your  tables  here  of  your  fishing 
industry,  of  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  you  packed  in  10  years  forty- 
two  million  and  a  quarter  cases,  having  an  average  of  about  10  fish 
to  the  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  be  a  larger  number  than  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  it  be  more  than  10  fish  to  the  case  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  pinks  will  run  15  or  16  to  the  case.  I  think 
reds  will  run  12^.     I  should  say  the  average  would  be  14  or  15. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  certainly  would  not  run  over  15  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Not  over  15. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  would  be  figuring  against  yourself  if  you 
said  more  than  15.  Then  you  got  in  10  years,  under  this  estimate. 
633,840,075  fish  on  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  according  to  these  data 
here.  Allowing  15  fiish  to  the  case,  if  half  your  fish  are  females,  and 
you  have  3,500  eggs  to  the  female,  and  5  or  6  per  cent  net  of  those 
wOl  make  new  fiish,  and  they  only  live  7  years,  as  far  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  industry  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  negligible. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  data  you  are  working  up 
is,  but  I  took  the  number  of  fish  from  the  fisheries  report  in  1906. 
1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  and  the  average  number  of  salmon  taken 
from  Alaska  in  those  five  years  was  37,000,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is,  of  fish. 

Mr.  Moser.  Thirty-seven  million  fish  ? 

Senator  Bourne.  Take  your  37,000,000  fish,  with  7  years  maxi- 
mum life,  and  3,500  eggs,  6  per  cent  net  natural  conditions  resulting 
in  new  fish,  I  do  not  see  that  your  fishing  is  going  to  deplete  the  sup- 
ply at  all. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  has  materially,  Senator. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  has  materially.  There  are  failures 
occasionalh^,  as  there  are  all  along  the  coast.  \  ou  may  have  a  failure 
in  a  stream  here  and  there  now  and  then. 

Senator  Bourne  (continuing).  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
waste  there  because  of  the  life  of  the  fish  itself,  and  it  would  be  just 
from  every  standpoint  to  have  a  larger  food  supply  and  a  larger  revenue 
and  a  larger  expenditure. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  if  the  fisheries  can  be  increased  so  as  to  furnish 
a  larger  food  supply  it  would  solve  the  present  food  problem — the 
high  prices — because  fish  is  always  a  cheap  article  of  food. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  about  to  tell  us  of  the  spawning  habits 
of  the  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  say  something  in  reference  to  their 
spawning  habits.  When  the  salmon  come  in  to  spawn  they  school 
around  the  mouth  of  the  streams  until,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
they  all  suddenly  ascend  the  stream.  They  will  be  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  in  a  large  school  one  night  and  tne  next  morning  they  will 
all  have  gone  up. 

They  play  around  the  waters  near  the  spawning  beds  until  they 
arrive  at  the  period  when  they  deposit  their  eggs.  Take,  for  example, 
the  sockeye.  The  sockeye  prefers  a  stream  that  is  a  feeder  of  a  lake; 
a  stream  2 J  or  3  feet  in  depth  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  a  ffently 
flowing  current.  When  the  female  gets  over  the  point  that  is  selected 
by  her,  she  rilBs  her  nose  down  into  the  gravel  and  lifts  the  gravel  up 
and  throws  it  away  from  her  and  in  that  manner  she  scoops  out  a 
hollow  place  probabix  8  or  10  inches  in  depth  and  about  2  or  3  feet 
in  diameter.    1  have  stepped  into  the  holes  frequently. 

She  deposits  her  eggs,  when  thejr  flow,  and  they  are  carried  by  the 
current,  oecause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  very  smaU,  and 
drop  on  the  lower  side  of  this  excavation  which  she  has  made.  The 
male  then  deposits  some  of  the  mUt.  The  female  does  not  deposit  all 
of  the  eggs  at  once  but  it  comes  out  at  different  periods.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  male. 

You  may  fancy  in  the  first  place  how  remote  the  chances  are  of 
many  of  those  eggs  thus  being  m  a  haphazard  way  squirted  into  the 
water,  becoming  fertilized  with  the  milt.  Therefore  the  number  of 
fry  produced  from  a  single  female  is  very  small.  However,  when  the 
female  finishes  depositing  her  eggs  she  again  scoops  the  gravel  with 
her  nose  and  the  current  carries  the  sand  and  gravel  back  which 
covers  the  eggs  in  a  measure.  Some  are  covered  altogether;  others 
slightly.  After  that  is  done  the  fish  remains  near  the  eggs  until 
finally  exhausted  when  she  dies  and  floats  away. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  male  die  too  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  the  male  dies  also;  they  all  die. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  do  you  account  lor  that?  Is  it  because 
of  depletion  of  vitality  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Possibly  because  of  some  provision  of  nature.  They 
take  no  feed  after  they  enter  the  stream  and  get  into  the  fresh  water. 
Their  stomachs  are  usually  empty. 

The  next  salmon  that  arrives  is  the  humpback.  We  will  take  a 
section  in  southeast  Alaska.  The  sockeye  arrives  about  the  20th  of 
June;  the  humpback  in  the  early  part  of  July.  They  commence  to 
run  abundantly  by  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  July,  and  ascend  the 
river  to  spawn.  The  humpback  female  gets  over  the  spawning 
grounds  of  the  sockeye  and  builds  her  nest  right  over  where  tne  other 
has  made  her  excavation.  Then  you  may  have  the  cohoe  or  the  silver 
salmon  which  arrives  later.  This  fish  may  get  over  the  same  nest  and 
tear  it  ui)  again.  This  is  another  reason  for  the  percentage  of  fry  that 
are  proauced  from  the  females  under  natural  conditions  being  exceed- 
ingly small. 

Senator  Bourne.  Are  you  sure  of  the  correctness  of  your  estimate 
that  under  artificial  conditions  you  save  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  ? 

\Ir.  MosER.  We  know  that.  Senator,  because  we  take  the  eggs  and 
]>ut  them  into  buckets — large  buckets. 
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Senator  Bourne.  Calculations  have  been  made  on  that  basis  and 
you  know  that  your  deduction  that  90  per  cent  are  saved  is  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  can  tell  when  the  eggs  are  fertilized.  They  change 
color. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  percentage  is  even  higher.  I  have  known  of 
instances  at  the  Government  hatcheries  where  99  per  cent  of  the  eg?s 
were  hatched.  Also,  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent  at  one  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  hatcheries  last  summer,  when  I  inspected  that 
hatchery,  that  95  per  cent  were  successfully  produced  in  some 
instances. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  desideratum  of  legislation,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  industry — to  establish  more  hatcheries  and  to  allow  the  operation 
of  more  canneries. 

Mr.  Bower.  Undoubtedl}^  there  is  a  great  need  of  more  hatcheries. 

Senator  Bourne  (continuing).  And  tne  poUcy  of  extension  should 
be  encouraged  and  not  restriction  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  believe  in  many  small  hatcheries  rather  than  a  few 
large  ones. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  now  and  meet  to-morrow  morning 
at  half-past  10. 

Thereupon,  at  11.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow.  May  17,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


FBIDAY,  MAY  17,    1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman.  Also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Dele^te  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared:  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  chief,  division  of  Alaska 
fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  a^ent, 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  Also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B. 
Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  George  A.  Warren. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Wickersham,  Delegate  from  Alaska,  to  attend  these  hearings,  and. 
as  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  up  there,  I  have  asked 
him  to  interrupt  any  time  that  he  desires  to  ask  any  question  or  brin^ 
out  any  point  or  any  information  in  connection  with  the  bill  we  are 
considering. 

Mr.  George  A.  Warren  will  be  heard  this  morning,  as  he  is  anxious 
to  get  away. 

STATEMEKT  OF  MR.  GEOKGE  A.  WABKEK,  OF  POBTLAHD, 
OBECh.,  BEPBESEVTIVG  THE  ALASKA-POBTLAFD  PACKEB8* 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Warren.  Representing  and  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska-Portland 
Packers'  Association  of  Portland,  Oreg^ — a  corporation  which  operates 
a  cannery  on  the  Nushagak  River,  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska — I  wish  to 
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obiect  to  some  of  the  sections  of  the  proposed  Senate  bill  5856,  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Increase  of  licenses  We  consider  that  the  present 
license  fees  are  proper  and  that  any  increase  would  be  excessive. 
We  base  this  on  a  comparison  with  total  amount — license  fees  and 
taxes  paid — ^by  canneries  in  other  sections  and  w^ould  cite  the  amount 
paid  by  our  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River  operated  by  the  Warren 
racking  Co.  The  tax  for  this  year  on  that  river  amounts  to  $1,957, 
of  whicli  $1,290  are  for  license  fees  including  gear  licenses  and  goes 
into  the  State  hatchery  fund,  and  $687  is  the  property  and  personal 
tax  on  the  canneries.  This  total  amount,  $1,957,  covers  a  pack  of 
45,000  cases  and  therefore  amounts  to  4  34  cents  per  case,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  present  license  fee  in  Alaska  We  do  not 
consider  that  any  difference  should  be  made  in  the  tax  on  the  different 
grades  of  fish.  Wliile  red  and  king  salmon  have  a  higher  market 
value  than  pink  salmon,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  caught  in  places 
more  difficult  of  access  and  where  the  cost  of  packing  is  necessarily 
OTeater;  so  that  the  average  not  return  to  the  packer  of  reds  is  no 
larger  than  to  the  packer  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  the  risk  is  greater. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  canneries  are  practically  all 
going  into  the  pink  district. 

Our  caimerv  is  located  on  a  red  salmon  river  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  regular  transportation  lines.  This  necessitates  our  owning 
sailing  ships  and  requires  us  to  outfit  for  a  maximum  pack  at  a  maxi- 
mum expense  each  year,  which  can  not  be  curtailea  in  event  of  a 
short  pack.  The  risk  of  navigation  is  ver\  great  for  these  sailing 
ships,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  three  companies .  which 
outfit  from  the  Columbia  River  have  all  met  with  disaster  within  the 
last  three  years,  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Co.  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  Packers'  Association  both  having  lost  their  ships  by  ship- 
wreck and  our  company  having  lost  our  cannery  by  fire.  Our  com- 
pany had  to  purchase  an  additional  ship  and  take  up  many  additional 
men  last  year,  at  a  heavy  expense,  in  order  to  replace  our  cannery 
in  the  very  limited  time,  some  two  or  three  weeks,  after  the  ice  went 
out  of  the  river  and  before  the  run  of  fish  commenced.  Notwith- 
stamling,  we  Jost  most  of  the  king  salmon  fishing  on  account  of  not 
having  our  new  cannerv  ready  for  operation  in  time.  This  risk  of 
iia\ngation  has  caused  high  insurance  rates  to  Bristol  Bay,  the  rate 
now  being  3  per  cent  on  the  trip  each  way. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  most  of  the  value  of  a  case  of  salmon 
is  in  materials  which  are  brought  into  Alaska  and  in  labor,  we  consider 
that  in  paying  a  license  of  4  cents  per  case  we  are  paying  a  tax  which 
is  a  high  per  cent  on  the  value  of  tne  raw  fish  itseli,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  tne  completed  case  which  Alaska  itself  produces.  If  I  am 
r'orrectly  informed,  the  salmon  industry  now  pays  a  much  higher  tax 
than  the  mining  industry,  and  our  small  cannery  pays  more  than  the 
*rreat  Treadwell  mine.  If  an  increase  in  license  fee  is  made,  we  do 
think  that  the  increase  should  go  into  a  hatchery  fund  and  be  applied 
to  a  hatchery  on  the  river  on  which  are  the  canneries  which  pay  the 
tax,  so  that  they  can  get  some  benefit  from  the  license  paid,  as  is  done 
<m  the  Columbia  River.  On  the  Nushagak  River  our  concern  and  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  voluntarilv — ^for  the  last  four  years, 
at  a  considerable  expense — contributed  the  services  of  men,  use  of 
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boats  and  materials,  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  run  of  fish  that  goes  into  Wood  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Nushagak.  We  hope  that  a  natchery  may  be  established  there, 
and  we  would  willingly  pay  an  increased  license  fee  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Section  2.  Ownership  of  hatcheries.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  of  hatcheries,  as  we  consider  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  establish  hatcheries  at  points  which  would  benefit  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  industry.  Under  the  present  system  the  owner 
of  a  private  hatcherj  obtains  a  rebate  of  the  Kcense  fee  of  his  can- 
neries in  all  districts  in  addition  to  the  canneries  in  the  district  directlv 
benfited  by  the  hatchery,  provided  sufficient  fry  are  liberated.  We 
do  not  mean  that  private  hatcheries  should  be  confiscated,  but  believe 
that  they  should  oe  paid  for  at  their  real  value. 

Section  4.  Fish  traps,  surveys,  etc.  It  will  be  impossible  for  our 
concern  to  have  an  accurate  survey  of  trap  locations  made  by  a 
competent  surveyor  before  the  year  1913.  Our  three  traps  are  shore 
traps^  the  outside  ends  being  in  water  not  deeper  than  6  or  6  feet  at 
low  tide.  There  is  one  outside  wing  about  100  feet  long  on  each  trap, 
a  straight  wing  running  at  right  angles  to  the  wing  which  leads  to 
the  shore.  Without  this  outside  wing  we  believe  the  trap  would  be 
almost  valueless.  Our  understanding  of  the  proposed  bill  is  that  this 
outside  wing  is  still  permitted  and  does  not  come  under  the  term 
^  ^Jigger.'' 

Senator  Bourne.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  one  moment?  What 
is  your  understanding  of  that.  Dr.  Evermann  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  not  the  jigger. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  outside  wing  would  be  still  permitted 
under  the  proposed  law  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  length  is  not  to  exceed  4,000  feet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn 
it  is  doubtful.  It  is  subject  to  interpretation,  and  it  should  not  be 
left  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Bourne.  It  should  be  made  more  specific. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  will  pardon  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Warren  (continuing).  Section  5.  Distance  between  drift  nets, 
etc.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  regulate  the  distance  between  drift 
nets  as  cast  by  the  fishermen  from  their  fish  boats  in  course  of  their 
fishinp;  also  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  license  tags  and  numbers  on 
individual  drift  nets. 

Section  7,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  authority 
to  regidate  or  prohibit  fishing  unUniited  distances  from  the  mouth  of 
any  stream.  This  would  give  one  man  supreme  power,  and  in  case 
of  change  of  administration  might  jeoparclize  an  entire  investment. 
We  beheve  a  specified  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a  stream  should  be 
established  to  oe  the  limit  as  in  the  existing  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  have  sufficient  information  to 
determine  that  fixed  distance — taking  all  streams  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  I  understand,  the  law  is  now  500  yards,  I  think, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  a  mile.     We  want  it  some  definite  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  have  we  sufficient  infonnation  to  war- 
rant us  in  fixing  a  certain  definite  distance  as  all  that  is  necessary  to 
afford  proper  protection  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  I  think  so;  enough  to  specify  some  particular 
distance. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  sufficient  distance  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  present  law,  which  is  500  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  is  adeauate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tnink  that  is  sufficient  for  any  stream  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  for  all  streams  in  any  district  in  which  we  know 
anything  about. 

iThe  Chairman.  But  this  legislation  covers  it  all. 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
other  districts  can  spe&k  for  themselves.     I  feel  that  it  is  in  ours. 

The  Chairman.  What  capital  has  your  company,  Mr.  Warren  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  $50,000  capital. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  investments  have  you  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  an  investment  of  about  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  gross  income  from  Alaska  a  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  that  depends  entirely  upon  our  pack. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Our  pack  last  year  was  38,000  cases,  the  market  value 
of  which  was — I  think  the  gross  returns  to  us  from  the  sale  of  that  was 
about  something  like  $220,000.  That  was  the  gross  market  value  of 
ourpack. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  average  pack  or  was  that  a  large  pack  f 

Mr.  Warren.  We  outfitted  last  year  for  60,000  cases.  We  got 
38,000  and  we  considered  it  a  small  pack. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  you  '^outfitted''  for  60,000 
cases  ?  Just  explain  what  arrangements  you  have  to  make  in  order 
to  take^care  of  a  vear's  business  m  Alaska  and  how  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  make  our  contracts 
with  our  labor  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  pack  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  in  any  one  day,  so  that  if  the  run  of  fish  is  good  we  can  put 
up  the  total  amoimt  for  which  we  take  supplies,  cans,  and  materials 
of  various  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  labor? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  get  our  labor  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  now.  What  steps 
do  vou  take  to  get  labor?  What  sort  of  contracts  do  you  have,  and 
with  whom  do  you  make  contracts  ? 

^£r.  Warren.  We  take  up  to  Alaska  about  150  white  men  and 
about  120  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Our  contracts  for  our  Chinese 
are  made  with  a  Chinese  firm  which  acts  as  contractor.  We  agree 
to  pay  him  so  much  a  case  for  all  cases  put  up. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  he  pays  the  labor? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  pays  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  much  a  case  is  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  about  55  cents  a  case. 

Senator  Bourne.  So,  really,  they  are  on  a  lay  ? 

^I^.  Warren.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  it  a  little  further.  In 
order  to  be  sure  the  contractor  has  sufticient  men  to  pack  the  fish 
we  get  and  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  all  our  other  outlays,  we 
agree  to  pay  him  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  whether  we  ^et  them 
or  not — wKether  they  are  packed  or  not.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  with  us  to  provide  sufficient  men  to  pack  a  specified  number 
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of  cas«&  a  Cij  in  e;i#fL  ixj  :c  1 .  h.  ir5v     T^ai  i>  ihe  Chinese  labor  in 
the  <-Aiir_erT. 

The  CHAnacAX-  X:w".  wzl±'  ii i  y-j.  xniiuei  for  l^st  year? 

Mr.  Waxhex.  We  o:mri*::f*i  li>t  y-^Ar  for  a  maximum — we  agreeil 
to  par  our  Crininin  f-.r  47. .« «.  •:;k?^es  whrihier  we  cau^t  or  not. 

The  C'hairmax.  Bu:  kI  o:  urs^f  y,  u  hi*i  :o  j»y  for  alfabove  47,000  \ 

Mr.  Warrex.  All  i'r*:-v*  :hj.:  w*  w-en?  lo  par  fc**  at  the  specified 
rate  of  so  m-jch  per  c*se>  As  a  nLi::«-  kI  fact,  last  year  we  got  only 
3S.tXX>  cases,  bu:  we  hii  ti?  rciy  cur  C-.r^ar^an  for  47.000  cases. 

The  Chairmax.  Ani  in  o»:n>iirr:i:ivn  of  that  he  agrees  to  furnish 
enough  help  to  put  i:r»  so  ni^nv  c;ins  a  day  whether  you  get  fish  or 
notT 

Mr.  Warren.  Whether  we  £e:  the  fish  or  not :  ves,  sir. 

Then  our  fishermen:  We  have  to  take  our  fishermen  from  the 
Columbia  River — ^Portland  or  Astoria.  The  fishermen,  as  Capt. 
Moser  explained  yesterdav.  an^  p^iid  a  certain  amount  for  what  we 
call  run  money  and  then  they  are  paid  a  certain  amount  per  fish. 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  you  mean  by  "run  money''  I 

Mr.  Warrex.  Run  money  is  supposed  to  coTer  their  labor  in 
sailing  the  ship  up  and  down  and  in  unloading  and  loading  the  ship 
at  the  cannery. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  it  a  lump  sum.  for  the  season  i 

Mr.  Warrrx.  It  is  a  lump  sum.  In  some  nrers  it  is  $75,  in  some 
rivers  it  is  $100. 

The  Chairmax.  Tliat  is  to  each  man  * 

Mr.  Warrrx.  Yes.  sir:  to  each  man. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  the  contract  made  with  each  individual  or  some- 
body representinsT  them  f 

^ir.  \Varrex.  It  is  made  with  each  individual.  An  agreeoient  is 
made  with  the  fishermen's  union  as  to  the  wages  paid  and  each  man 
signs  the  shipping  articles. 

Senator  Bourxe.  Is  that  S75  run  monev  for  the  month  or  for  the 
season? 

Mr.  Warrex.  That  is  for  the  season.  It  is  a  maximum  and  it  is  a 
minimum.     It  is  the  amount  to  each  man. 

Senator  Bourxe.  Thev  are  siu^  of  that  when  thev  sign.  That  is  a 
guaranteed  amount  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  contract  to  pay  these  men  last  year? 

Mr.  Wabrex.  $75. 

The  Chairman.  $75  each.     Now,  what  additional  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  that  thev  are  furnished  with  their 
board.  All  the  men  we  hire  are  furnished  \i'ith  their  board  from  the 
time  they  leave  till  the  time  they  come  back,  and  in  every  case  where 
we  spcaK  of  money  paid  to  these  men  it  is  in  addition  to  their  board. 
The  men  have  no  expense  at  all  and  everything  they  get  is  clear  to 
thorn  when  they  come  back. 

Sf»nator  Bourne.  Board  and  transportation  is  furnished? 

Mr.  Warren.  Board  and  transportation  is  furnished. 

The  ('HAiiiMAN.  Where  is  this  $75  paid  ? 

iMr.  Wakren.  The  money  is  paid  on  their  return  to  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paid  on  their  return  ? 

Mr.  Wickkrmham.  Is  all  of  their  money  paid  on  their  return? 

Mr.  Warrkn.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Fop  their  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  They  receive  their  pay  for  the  entire  canning 
season  as  soon  as  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  is  that? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  contract  is  for  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  not  you  pay  them  during  the  season; 
advance  them  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  may  say  that  while  they  are  gone  we  pay  their 
families  so  much  a  month.  We  send  out  a  great  many  checks  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  agree  to  do  it  with  each  man.  We  have  various 
kinds  of  contracts.  Those  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  the  fish- 
ermen who  sign  the  shipping  articles.  For  the  30  or  40  or  more  men 
who  work  in  other  capacities  we  have  an  individual  contract  with  each 
one  specifying  the  amounts  we  will  pay,  and  they  are  paid  as  desired 
by  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  contract  does  not  expressly  provide 
that  you  are  not  required  to  pay  the  money  until  they  return  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Oh,  no ;  we  simply  pay  as  many  as  want  to  have 
their  compensation  paid. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  ahout  some  additional  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  the  run  money  I  speak  of,  the  fisher- 
men are  paid  so  much  per  fish  for  all  fish  caught. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  for  all  they  catch,  for  what  each  fisher- 
man catches  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  what  each  fisherman  catches;  yes,  sir.  We  fur- 
nish all  the  fishing  gear — the  boats,  the  nets,  and  all  the  equipment. 
Everything  they  get  is  absolutely  without  expense  to  them.  As  Capt. 
Moser  stated  yesterday,  our  average  payment  to  our  fishermen  is 
about  $400  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  $400  for  how  much  actual  time  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  $400  and  board  for  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  And  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  And  transportation. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  that  $400  in  addition  to  the  $75  run  money  or 
does  it  include  that  $75  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  includes  the  $75  run  money.  The  amount  that 
is  earned  depends  somewhat  upon  the  indiviaual  fisherman.  The 
good  men  earn  as  high  as  $500  or  $600.  Sometimes  w^e  get  men  who 
go  to  Alaska  simply  to  get  their  board  for  the  season.  Wlien  they  get 
up  there,  they  don^t  do  any  fishing  and  their  pay  runs  on. 

Senator  Overman.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  fish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fisn  that  we  pay  for— king- 
fish,  redfish,  and  pink  fish.  I  am  just  a  httle  bit  hazy,  as  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.     Last  year  we  paid  10  cents  per  fish  for  king. 

Mr.  Moser.  Twenty  cents  per  boat. 

ilr.  Warren.  Twenty  cents  per  boat.'  Two  men  in  a  boat.  We 
make  a  statement  out  for  each  man  and  each  man  receives  10  cents. 
The  redfish,  I  think,  are  a  cent  and  three-quarters  for  each  man  and 
the  pink  are  a  cent  tor  each  man. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  3i  cents  per  boat. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  operators  pay  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  All  the  operators  in  the  same  district  pay  the  same 
rate.  On  the  Nushagak  Kiver,  where  our  cannery  is  located,  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  have  two  canneries,  the  Northwestern 
Fisheries  Co.  have  one  cannery,  the  Columbia  River  Packers'  Co. 
have  one. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  you  an  association  by  which  you  fix  the 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  an  agreement  now,  I  beUeve,  made  with 
the  fishermen's  union  as  to  the  price.  The  fishermen's  union  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  do  with  fixing  the  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  bring  that  in  when  you  make  your  state- 
ment before  the  committee. 

Senator  Overman.  Have  the  canners  an  association? 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  the  canners  have  no  association. 

Senator  Bourne.  Really,  then,  under  the  agreement,  the  fisher- 
men's union  fixes  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  the  tax  should  be  the  same  on 
all  classes  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  given  your  reasons  for  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  how  much  tax  you  paid  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  paid  last  year  4  cents  per  case  on  38,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  no  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  no  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  would  not  be  feasible  for  a  small  concern  to  oper- 
ate a  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  expense  of  operating  a  hatchery  is  quite  great, 
and  necessarily  the  hatcnery  has  to  be  a  large  one  in  order  to  prorate 
the  expense.  Our  pack  is  so  small  that  the  rebate  which  we  might  get 
would  not  be  anywnere  equal  to  the  expense  of  operating  a  hatchery 
of  the  size  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  economically  a 
success. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  labor  proposition,  Mr.  Warren, 
why  is  it  that  you  contract  with  some  individual  to  put  up  a  certain 
amount  of  fish  instead  of  hiring  men  as  individuals? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  work  of  packing  fish  inside  of  the  cannery  has 
been  done  by  Chinese  for  years.  It  is  impossible  to  get  other  labor 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  specialized  business  in  a  way.  Other 
labor  has  not  been  accustomed  to  doing  that  sort  of  work,  and  it 
would  not  be  sure  in  the  cannery  business.  The  fish  come  in  runs, 
and  everything  has  to  be  done  in  a  very  great  rush. 

Senator  Bourne.  Because  of  the  perishability  of  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.     Any  other  labor  that  we  have  ever  had  any- 
^g  to  do  with  is  not  dependable. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Warben.  They  work  at  the  job  for  a  Uttle  while  and  then  they 
will  stop,  so  that  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  get  dependable 
labor  is  the  method  which  we  have  pursued  for  a  great  many  years. 
We  do  the  same  [thing  now  on  the  Columbia  River  in  our  canneries 
and  have  followed  that  practice  for  25  years. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  labor  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  may  say  at  this  time  that  in  Alaska  we  use  all  the 
labor  we  can  possibly  get  hold  of  up  there.  All  the  Indians  m  that 
vicinity  we  employ.  I,  myself,  was  up  there  two  years  ago.  At  one 
time  we  had  30  or  40  of  the  natives  working  in  our  cannery  and  we 
wanted  more,  but  could  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  doing  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  helping  out  m  pilmg  cans;  emptying  the 
coolers.  The  coolers  are  a  sort  of  iron  basket  that  holds  the  cans. 
They  took  the  cans  out  of  these  coolers  and  piled  them  on  the  floor,  so 
that  we  could  use  them  again. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  doing  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  the 
Chinese? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  doing  the  work  that  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Chinese  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  doing  the  work  that  was  supposed  to  be 
done  under  your  contract  with  the  contractor  at  Portland? 

Mr.  Warren.  They  were  doing  about  half  the  work  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  contractor  and  about  half  the  work  on  account  of  our- 
selves m  the  cannery.  I  will  say  this:  It  takes  the  work  of  about 
three  of  those  Indians  to  equal  the  work  of  one  good  man  and  we 
were  paying  $2.50  a  day  and  board  for  the  work  that  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  it  takes  three  of  them  to  do  the  .work 
of  one  Chinaman,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  on  account  of  the  wa\^  in  which  they  work. 
They  move  about  one-third  as  fast  as  a  Chinaman  does.  They  take 
very  frequent  rests,  and  when  a  crowd  of  20  or  30  of  them  get  together 
they  spend  most  of  the  time  talking  and  standing  around,  lookmg  at 
each  other.     It  is  very  poor  labor  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  white  labor  to  do  the  work  the 
Chinamen  do  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  could  not  get  sufficient  white  labor  to  do  the 
work. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  supply  is  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  is  no  supply  there  to  draw  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  want  to  get  at. 

Mr  Warren.  But  even  on  the  Columbia  River  if  we  could  get  a 
supply  it  would  not  be  feasible.  Wo  have  tried  white  men  in  other 
departments  of  our  business  and  we  generally  have  to  have  a  standing 
order  with  an  employment  agency  and  a  crowd  coming,  a  crowd  going, 
and  a  crowd  working.     It  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  whether  you  could  get  a 
supply  of  labor  in  Alaska  that  worked  or  not,  but  whether  you  could 
get  that  labor  anywhere  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  white  labor  does  not  offer 
to  do  that  work  ? 
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Mr.  Warren.  Well,  the  only  reason  that  I  can  see  is  that  they  do 
not  want  to  do  it.     We  can  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  of  the  character  of  the  work  that  white 
labor  would  not  want  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  probably  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  great  deal  of  it  is  rather  disagreeable  work 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  around  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  They  prefer  the  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  then  the  element  of  chance  is  eUminated 
in  that  work.  They  would  rather  take  the  opportunity  of  making 
more  catching  fish  in  addition  to  the  run  money  f  It  is  more  attrac- 
tive to  them  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  working  in  our  cannery  a  number  of 
white  people.  We  have,  I  suppose,  in  the  cannery  itself  about  15 
or  20  white  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  do  the  kind  of  work  you  make 
these  contracts  for,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Thev  look  after  the  machinery.  Thej  are  what 
we  call  machine  tenders.  At  every  machine  we  have  a  white  man 
who  looks  after  the  mechanical  part  of  the  machine  and  sees  that 
the  machine  runs  properly. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  considered  a  higher  class  of  work 
than  the  actual  handling  of  the  fish,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  main  reason  you  make  these 
contracts  is  because  the  labor  is  more  dependable  anS  will  stay  with 
the  work? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  It  would  jeopardize  our  entire  season  if  we 
had  a  strike  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  midst  of  the  run.  The 
heavy  run  of  fish  on  the  Nushagak  River,  whereour  cannery  is  located, 
does  not  last  more  than  a  few  days;  sometimes  a  week  and  sometimes 
10  days. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  main  reason  why  you 
do  not  try  to  get  white  labor  is  because  you  fear  they  would  strike 
and  quit  work  m  the  midst  of  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  strike  of 
fishermen  on  the  Nushagak  River  one  year  which  made  our  pack  that 
season  a  failure. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  did  you  eet  that  year? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  season  we  pacKed,  I  think  it  was,  35,000  cases. 

Senator  Bourne.  What  did  you  make  preparations  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  made  preparations  for  about  00,000  and  the 
selling  price  of  fish  then  was  about  95  cents  or  $1  per  dozen. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  you  lost  money  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  actually  lost  money.  In  the  11  years  we  have 
been  in  Alaska  we  have  actually  lost  money  about  four  or  five  of  the 
years. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  the  average  show  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  never  paid  a  dividend  in  the  11  years  we 
have  been  there,  and  we  are  just  about  even  now. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  you  have  $150,000  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Warren.  $150,000  invested  there;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Bourne.  When  you  make  your  preparations  for  a  60,000 
pack,  what  is  the  cost  ?  How  much  money  is  mvested  ?  How  much 
do  you  have  to  lay  out  in  addition  to  vour  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wabken.  We  have  to  put  up  about  $125,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  represents  really  your  outlay  for  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  what  we  have  to  put  out  before  the  ship 
leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  put  that  out  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  put  that  out  for  suppUes  of  various  kinds. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  your  labor  contracts? 

Mr.  Warren.  For  labor  advances  to  the  various  men,  the  expense 
of  loading,  insurance  up,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  best  grade  of  fish  you  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  There  are  two  grades  just  now,  under  the  salmon 
market  price — at  least,  last  year — the  king  salmon  and  the  red 
salmon. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  get  per  case  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  varies  very  materially.  Last  year  we  got  a 
high  price,  $1.60  per  dozen.  One  year  we  got  85  cents  per  dozen; 
another  year  90  cents  per  dozen. 

Senator  Overman.  Last  year  was  the  highest  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  the  highest,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Overman.  Why  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  It  was  on  account  of  short  packs  and  various  market 
conditions. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  there  less  catch  that  year  than  the  year 
previous  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes.  Our  pack,  as  stated  before,  was  38,000  cases, 
and  we  went  up  for  6(h000. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  j^ou  dispose  of  it — to  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  dispose  of  it  to  the  jobbers. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  the  jobbers  get  for  it  ?  You 
say  last  year  you  got  $1.60.  What  did  the  jobbers  get  for  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  what  the  jobbers  say  is  true,  they  were  not  able 
to  sell  much  of  it.  They  told  me  in  New  York  a  couple  of  days  ago 
that  the  price  this  coming  year  is  going  to  be  very  much  lower;  that 
the  jobbers  who  bought  last  year  at  the  high  price  have  been  unable 
to  sell. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  you  know  what  it  retails  for  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  At  $1.60  per  case  wholesale  I  should  think  that  the 
retailer  probably  gets  20  cents  a  can  for  it.  Some  of  these  gentlemen 
here  prooably  loiow  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  20  cents.  It  depends  upon  the  store  you  go  to. 
If  you  go  to  a  high-^rade  grocery  estaoUshment,  they  will  charge  you 
25  cents  a  tin  for  it.  The  average  grocery  sells  it  for  20  cents. 
Formerly  they  sold  two  for  two  bits  or  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $9  a  case.  WTiat  do  you  get  per 
case? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  get  $1.60,  less  commissions  and  discounts. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wabren.  We  have  to  pay  a  cash  discount  of  1  i  per  cent  and  a 
commission  to  the  jobber  of  5  per  cent. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  Where  is  that  deUvered  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  the  price  to  us  f.  o.  b.  common  shipping 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  mean  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Not  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  have  to  bring  the  fish  to  the  Pacific  coast  com- 
mon shipping  points. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  That  would  be  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco! 

Mr.  Warren.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  or  Astoria. 

Senator  Bourne.  Now,  let  me  understand  this.  In  a  season  you 
have  $150,000  capital  invested  in  your  plant  and  you  have  $125,000 
invested  in  your  outfit.  That  is  the  total  investment  for  a  season's 
work? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  You  take  the  risk  on  the  $125,000  for  the  outfit, 
and  you  have  the  risk  on  your  plant  with  a  high  rate  of  insurance  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  stability  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  If  our  plant  burned  down  completely,  and  we  had  no 
plant  at  all,  we  would  still  have  to  bring  the  men  back. 

Senator  Bourne.  Would  you  pay  out  your  $125,000  for  outfit? 

Mr.  Warren.  In  addition  to  tnat  we  would  have  to  pay  the  men  for 
their  labor. 

Senator  Bourne.  Does  not  your  $125,000  for  outfitting  cover  that 
labor  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bourne.  I  understood  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  said  the  advances  we  made  them. 

Senator  Bourne.  What,  in  addition  to  $125,000  for  outfit,  would 
you  estimate  to  be  your  contracts  on  labor?  You  would  be  bound, 
in  case  your  plant  was  destroyed,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  it.  I 
want  to  get  the  rate. 

Mr.  W^ARREN.  The  average  amount  we  have  to  pay  out  when  our 
expedition  comes  back  is  something  like  $60,000  or  $70,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  So  that  you  have  an  additional  risk  in  addition 
to  that  $125,000  outfit? 

Mr.  Warren.  $60,000  or  $70,000  labor;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  instance,  last  year  you  had  a  contract 
with  a  man  to  put  up  47,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  plant  had  been  destroyed  and  they  had  not 
gotten  a  single  case,  when  they  got  back  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  labor  for  47,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  guaranty  do  you  have  that  the  man  who  is 
contracting  for  labor  will  carry  out  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  The  chief  guaranty  we  have  is  that  he  puts  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  aboard  our  ship  when  she  sails  for  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  this  man 

Mr.  Warren.  We  also  in  our  contract  make  him  agree  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  men — 120  men — and  when  our  ship  sails  we  count 
the  men  and  see  how  many  are  on  the  sliip. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  when  they  get  up  there  those  men  quit 
work.  They  do  not  give  you  any  bond  or  anything  of  that  sort,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Warren.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  have  his  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  hke  to  say  at  this  point,  if  I  may  be  permitted, 
Senator,  that  from  40  years'  experience  with  the  Chinaman  and  the 
salmon  packers  the  latter  have  found  that  the  Chinaman  when  he 
makes  his  contract  keeps  it  without  any  bond.  There  is  absolutely 
no  trouble  about  it.     His  word  is  good. 

Senator  Bourne.  He  reaUzes  that  his  business  and  his  good  will 
would  be  gone  if  he  fails  to  keep  his  contract.  He  would  lose  his  good 
will  and  nis  reputation  for  integrity  and  would  thereby  be  unable 
to  ^et  more  contracts  if  he  did  not  carry  out  that  contract  in  good 
faith.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  contract  for  forfeiture  oi  the 
moneys  due  them  in  case  they  break  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  formal  provisions  of  that  kind,  but 
I  have  never  known  of  anv  instance — and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  these  matters  for  the  last  15  years — where  a  Chinaman  broke 
his  contract. 

Senator  Overman.  They  carry  out  their  contracts  more  strikingly 
than  any  other  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  more  strikingly  than  any  other  class  of  labor 
on  earth  anywhere,  even  including  our  Americans,  of  which  I  have 
just  as  good  an  opinion  as  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  what  precaution  the  contractor 
takes  to  protest  himseli  from  the  failure  of  those  whom  he  sends  up 
there  to  do  their  part  of  the  work?  Does  he  take  any  protection,  or 
does  he  simply  rely  on  the  honesty  of  his  race  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  he  relies  principally  on  the  honesty  of  the  race 
of  people  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  The  Chinaman  is  inherently 
honest,  not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  that  admirable  trait  of 
character  is  brought  over  with  him  here.  The  Chinese  are  slow  and 
cautious  about  making  contracts,  but,  having  contracted,  their  under- 
takings are  punctually  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  that  but  I  was  anxious 
to  know. 

Mr.  l)oRR.  Of  course  there  are  now  and  then  individual  Chinamen 
who  get  off.  Once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  case  where  some  individual 
Chinaman  does  not  go.  He  runs  away,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  those  cases  are  the  exception,  and  they  are  scarcely  enough  to  be 
considered  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  advance  to  the  contractor  any  money  for 
the  labor  he  is  to  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  the  contract  do  you  advance,  if 
there  is  any  specified  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  advance  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  witn  that  ?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  in  turn  advances,  I  believe,  to  tKc  men  he  hires. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  also  buys  the  stores. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  he  buys  the  stores. 

Mr.  MosER.  Supplies  them. 
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Mr.  Warren.  Our  contractor  has  stated  to  me  that  his  supplies 
cost  him  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  we  furnish  h'un 
with  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  contractor  furnishes  all  the  supplies 
for  his  labor,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  about  transportation? 

Mr.  Warren.  We  furnish  the  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  the  transportation  for  the  labor  that 
he  gets  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  part  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  you  agree  to 
pay,  or  a  part  of  the  amount  you  agree  to  pay,  rather. 

Senator  Overman.  You  said  you  paid  board  and  transportation 
too.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  furnished  them  all  with  board  and 
transportation. 

Mr.  Warren.  When  I  said  ** board''  I  was  speaking  of  the  white 
men.  The  transportation  is  necessary  for  us.  We  use  our  own 
ships  and  they  go  on  our  ships. 

senator  Bourne.  You  have  your  own  ships  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  contractor  I  suppose  does  not  advance 
very  much  of  the  wages  to  these  men  that  he  rurnishes. 

Mr.  Warren.  WeU,  I  am  unable  to  state  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  state  that.  They  advance  about  $40 
per  man  to  the  men  they  employ,  and  I  think  I  can  add,  too,  that  the 
impression  conveyed  hy  the  conversation  here  to-day  is  that  all  these 
cannery  hands  are  Chinamen.  They  are  not  so.  Not  at  least  with 
our  people,  and  I  do  not  suppose  on  the  Columbia  River  that  is  true 
either.  On  account  of  the  exclusion  act  we  are  doing  well  if  we  get 
40  per  cent  Chinese.  The  rest  are  Japanese,  Filipinos,  and  Porto 
Ricans,  and  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  furnished  under  the  contract  with 
this  individual  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  furnished — th^  contractor  is  still  a  Chinbman. 
The  Chinese  have  taken  this  work  in  hand  from  the  earliest  days  and 
when  all  Chinese  were  employed  they  had  thorough  control  of  their 
people.  There  was  never  a  particle  of  trouble  in  the  canneries  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  cannery  men;  but  since  that  time, 
otner  nationalities  are  employed  on  this  work.  In  fact  I  may  say  that 
we  have  at  times  taken  white  boys  up  there,  in  individual  cases. 
They  have  done  fairly  well,  but  the  men — the  Chinese  crew — is  made 
up  of  all  nationaUties  in  addition  to  Chinese. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  a  good  many  white  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  contractor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  exceptionally.  There  are  some  few  white  men 
employed  occasionally  in  the  canneries.  That  is,  in  the  canneries  in 
Alaska.     On  Puget  Sound  a  great  deal  of  that  work  is  done  by  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  mentioned  that  because  you  intimated  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  that  cannery  work  was  very  disagreeable  work. 
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Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Warren,  how  many  men  do  you  contract 
with?  You  contract  with  one  Chinese  for  his  gang.  How  many 
more  contractors  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Do  you  mean  for  all  our  various  sorts  of  labor  ?  We 
have  just  the  one  contract. 

Senator  Overman.  That  contractor  employs  Chinese,  Filipinos, 
Japanese,  and  all  those  nationalities  ? 

Sflr.  Warren.  Our  cannery  crew  last  year  consisted  of  55  Chinese, 
I  think  it  was,  and  65  Japs.  Possibly  some  of  them  might  have  been 
Koreans  instead  of  Japanese. 

Senator  Overman.  They  all  went  in  under  this  one  contract  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Overbian.  And  under  this  one  contract  you  brought  in  the 
different  nationalities  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  But  for  all  the  other  labor  the  contracts  are  made, 
or  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  between  the  men  and  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Bourne.  Under  direction  of  the  fishermen's  union  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  That  is,  with  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  with  individuals. 

Senator  Bourne.  And  how  many  of  those  individuals  were  there 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Well,  last  year  we  had  66  fishermen,  and  then  we  had 
about  40  men  in  addition  to  that,  which  were  composed  of  men  who 
worked  on  the  traps  and  men  who  worked  around  the  cannery,  as 
beach  men,  and  working  in  the  cannery,  and  then  our  machinists. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  season  have  you  figured  out  your  profit  per 
case — ^your  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  WARREN.  Well,  it  is  changing  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  one  year  that  you  can  give  your  net 
profit  per  case  I 

Mr.  Warren.  No;  I  can  not.     I  have  not  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  could  wire  out  and  take  the  whole  history  of  the 
business  in  every  year  and  give  the  number  of  cases  lye  packed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  furnish  that  inside  of  two  or  three  weeks 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  information 
to  the  committee  covering  as  many  years  as  you  can,  giving  the  net 
profit  ner  case  each  year. 

Mr.  moser.  If  it  will  be  of  any  service,  I  have  the  net  profits  of  the 
company  I  represent  for  every  year. 

The  C&iAiRMAN.  We  will  be  very  dad  to  have  that;  but  we  would 
like  to  have  the  data  in  regard  to  Mr.  Warren's  company  too. 

Mr.  Waeren.  It  would  show  a  net  loss. 

61716—11 
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STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  JEFFEBSOIT  F.  MOSEB— Besomed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  we  finished 
the  inquiry  yesterday  relating  to  the  species  of  salmon  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  fishes.  Are  there  any  other  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
in  relation  to  those  subjects  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  any  now.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think,  in  taking  up  this  matter  of  the  bill  proper,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the  law  which  is  at  present 
in  force. 

The  first  law  governing  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  so  far  as  my 
information  goes,  was  passed  in  1896.  Ten  years  later  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  some  changes  or  to  aaopt  some  new  measures 
and  a  special  board  of  fishery  experts  was  appointed — in  1905,1  think 
it  was,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier — under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Davis 
Starr  Jordan,  who  is  eminently  known  as  a  fish  expert  and  authority. 
They  went  to  Alaska  and  examined  the  conditions  that  were  presented 
at  that  time.  They  had  a  steamer  at  their  disposal,  so  that  they 
visited  all  parts  they  thought  necessary. 

This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  commercial  interest-s,  drew  up 
a  bill,  which  was  passed,  and  which  is  the  law  now  in  existence,  and 
we  thought  at  that  time  and  believe  still  that  that  measure  was 
quite  sufficient,  possibly  with  certain  small  amendments,  to  control 
tne  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  at  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  my  information  goes,  at  least,  I  believe  that  the  present 
law  will  cover  the  conditions,  excepting,  possibly,  the  feature  of  trap 
regulation.  That  is  the  only  part  that  1  know  of  upon  which  there 
has  been  any  contention;  but,  with  a  law  passed  governing  the  traps 
in  Alaska  and  making  some  provision  for  the  control  and  ownership 
of  trap  sites,  I  beUeve  that  any  additional  measures  at  the  present 
time  are  premature.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  years  to  come, 
when  we  know  a  little  more  aoout  tne  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  and 
a  little  more  about  their  development,  additional  legislation  may 
be  necessary;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  at  the  present  time  there 
should  be  very  little  done  to  disturb  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  as  to  possible  future 
development  that  might  require  changes.  Captain) 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  made  some  in  tne  course  of  my  notes  here.  I 
have  made  some  notes  in  regard  to  conservation  measures  that  might 
be  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  cover  that  later  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.    I  will  cover  it  as  I  go  along. 

The  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  was  a  war  measure,  passed  in  1898,  with 
a  number  of  other  similar  measures  passed  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  were  rescinded,  after  the  American-Spanish  War,  that  tax 
remained  and  was  later  embodied  in  the  bill  passed  in  1906. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
the  only  ones  taxed  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  believe  that 
the  tax  is  just,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  taxed  out  of 
existence. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries  that 
are  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
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^Ir.  MosER.  They  are  the  only  fisheries  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  they  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries 
that  are  within  the  control  of  the  National  Government. 

\Ir.  MosER.  They  are  the  only  salmon  fisheries,  but  there  are  other 
fisheries  that  the  Government  could  tax.  The  fisheries  of  other 
Governments  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  bounties,  subsidies,  and 
so  on.  I  have  not  looked  the  matter  up  very  carefully,  but  I  have 
noticed  quite  recently  in  the  press  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
now^  paying  a  bounty  of  50  cents  per  barrel  on  pickled  fish.  I  have 
noticed  also  that  in  Sweden  the  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  regently 
set  aside  to  advance  to  fishermen  at  a  ven^  low  rate  of  interest  to 
encourage  the  fisheries  there.  I  know  in  Japan  there  is  a  national 
institute  which  is  on  apar  with  a  university  m  which  they  graduate 
men  in  the  fisheries.  These  men  are  sent  to  the  smaller  towns,  where 
they  establish  schools,  and  from  these  schools  the  students  are  sent  to 
every  village  throughout  the  Empire  to  teach  them  how  to  utilize  the 
different  products  of  the  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  Is  their  tuition  paid  by  the  Government? 

]Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  I  was  entertained  in  Tokyo  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  the  fur-seal  investigation,  by  the  institute,  and 
they  take  great  pride  in  it. 

jTapan  also  pays  subsidies  to  fishing  vessels,  both  steamers  and  saU, 
and,  1  think,  encourages  them  in  various  other  ways. 

In  Brazil  I  have  recently  noticed  they  have  established  schools. 
They  are  exempting  from  taxation  the  gear  and  all  the  necessaries  that 
are  Brought  into  that  country  that  relate  to  the  fisheries.  They  have 
exempted  them  from  import  duties  and  they  are  giving  them  every 
encouragement  to  go  on  with  their  work. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized,  I  think,  in  all  countries  that  the 
fisheries  produce  a  cheap  food.  They  promote  commerce  and  trade 
and  they  rear  a  hardy  set  of  men  for  the  naval  service  and  for  the 
merchant  marine.  I  believe  that  the  proposition  to  further  tax  the 
Alaska  salmon  industry  has  been  induced  by  communities  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  which  desire  to  impose  additional  taxation  in  order 
that  more  funds  may  be  provided  to  build  roads  for  the  miners,  who 
pay  no  taxes  and  who  take  from  the  gcound  what  can  never  be 
restored. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  the  year  1911  would  seem 
to  encourage  road  building  at  the  expense  of  the  fisheries,  and,  indeed, 
his  statement  before  the  subcommittee  here  implies  this,  and  nowhere 
<Ioes  there  seem  to  be  a  recommendation  to  apply  the  fishery  tax  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  fishenes.  In  nay  opinion, 
that  tax  should  all  be  applied  to  the  development  of  the  fisheries  or 
should  be  paid  into  the  tfnited  States  Treasury. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  experimental  stations  all  over 
the  country  and  has  greatly  improved  agricultural  conditions,  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  apply  the  fishery  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fisheries  by  building  hatcheries  and  experimental  stations  where 
the  fishery  products  could  be  developed  in  different  forms  of  palatable 
foodstuffs  and  the  canner  given  the  benefit  of  these  experiments  by 
being  taught  how  to  produce  them  for  the  trade — fish  meal,  fish  cakes. 
caviar,  and  other  foodstuffs.    To  carry  on  these  experiments  would 
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be  expensive  to  the  individual  canner,  and  we  believe  that  we  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  in  our  work  in  the  fisheries. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  canners  believe  particularly  that  we  should 
have  a  biological  station,  which  I  suppose  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  the  fishenes  to  utilize.  We  do  not  care  particularly  about  mow- 
ing how  many  scales  there  are  to  the  square  inch  or  whether  the 
lateral  line  runs  up  or  down  or  how  big  the  peduncle  is,  or  aayuhing 
of  that  kind,  but  we  do  want  to  know  how  to  utiUze  our  products. 

The  taxes  provided  by  the  bill  are  far  above  the  amount  that  the 
business  can  stand.  At  the  present  time  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs 
is  seriously  considered,  and  it  is  believed  that  tne  Government  is 
opposed  to  increasing  the  burden  which  the  consumer  must  eventu- 
ally pay.  Three  cents  for  pinks,  which  would  include  humpback  and 
dog  or  chum;  4  cents  for  medium  red,  which  includes  cohoes  or  silver; 
5  cents  for  red  or  sockeye  and  king  or  spring;  and  10  cents  per 
barrel  for  salt  salmon  should  be  quite  sufficient  and  is  more  than  is 
exacted  by  the  States  generally,  which  guard  their  fisheries  very 
carefully. 

The  Chairman.  What  changes  are  those  compared  with  the  present 
law  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  present  law  is  a  straight  4-cent  tax.  Under  this 
rate,  taking  the  1910  tax,  which  is  the  last  pubhshed,  the  tax  under 
this  3,  4,  and  5  cent  rate  which  I  submit  will  be  $103,341.59. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  the  tax  amount  to  under  the  regular 
rate? 

Mr.  MosER.  $96,522.10,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  rate  I  suggest 
of  $6,819.49,  or  about  the  amount  which  you  have  appropriated  c^re- 
tofore  for  the  expense  of  the  salmon  agents  in  AlasKa. 

Mr.  Browne.  There  is  a  difference  of  $6,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  $6,000  in  favor  of  the  tax  I  suggest. 

The  ('hairman.  Suppose  you  go  on  and  state  your  reasons  for  these 
suggested  changes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  come  to  that,  sir.  There  should  be  no  tax  on 
fishing  gear,  excepting  perhaps  on  traps,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  $50  for  each  trap,  the  amount  exacted  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  has  several  hundred  under  its  jurisdiction.  Tax  on 
small  gear  should  not  be  required.  The  amount  to  be  collected  on 
the  1-cent  per  fathom  rate  is  very  small  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
licenses  and  maintaining  the  tags  on  nets  is  so  great  that  this  feature 
should  not  be  considered.  The  amount  to  be  collected  on  the  1-cent 
per  fathom  rate  is  very  small  and  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
tags  is  so  great  that  I  tnink  it  should  not  be  considered. 

I  do  not  see,  when  you  consider  the  usage  of  the  nets,  hauled  in  and 
out  over  the  gunwales  of  the  boat  and  floating  in  the  water,  l^ow  the 
tag  can  possibly  be  maintained  on  those  nets.  Under  the  1-cent  per 
fathom  rate  the  company  I  represent  in  1911  had  75,000  fathoms  of 
nets,  4,600  fathoms  of  drag  seines,  the  tax  on  which  by  the  proposed 
measure  would  amount  to  $800.  If  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  tax, 
we  would  rather  pay  it  some  other  way. 

What  concerns  us  chiefly  is  the  inconvenience.     We  must  have  on 
hand  two  sets  of  nets.     The  nets  that  were  put  into  the  water  last 
year  are  put  into  the  water  this  spring,  when  the  early  fishing  takes 
place,  to  take  the  first  fish  that  come  along.     After  the  run  once  com- 
mences and  the  run  runs  full  a  new  set  are  placed  in  the  water  and 
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used  until  the  eud  of  the  season.  So  we  have  a  double  set  of  nets  on 
hand  to  take  care  of.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  have  that 
ta^  retained  on  all  those  nets. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Many  of  the  nets  are  lost. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  many  of  them  are  lost.  You  could  not  keep  the 
tags  on  them;  it  is  not  practicable.  The  company  I  represent,  if 
necessary,  would  rather  pay  this  amount  some  other  way. 

Our  company  had  25  stationary  traps  and  10  floating  traps. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  bv  '^floating  traps?'' 

ilr.  MosER.  A  floating  trap  is  a  trap  that  is  arranged  very  much  in 
form  like  the  regular  driven  trap,  but  is  supported  on  floats;  that  is, 
a  floating  trap  consists  of  a  heavy  timberea  framework  outUned  very 
much  like  a  oriven  trap^  but  havmg  from  this  heavy  timbered  frame- 
work projecting  under  it  2  and  3  inch  piping,  telescopic  in  arrange- 
ment, so  that  one  pipe  goes  inside  of  the  other  and  can  be  extended 
to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet.  The  net  is  attached  to  this  pipe  and 
shoved  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  proper  depth.  Those  traps  are  coming 
into  use  sligntly  and  can  be  usea  in  deeper  water  than  the  driven 
traps. 

^nator  Bourne.  Have  they  proven  to  be  practicable  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  pat- 
entee of  the  trap  has  been  quite  succes^ul  in  using  them,  but  other 
people  so  far  have  not  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  there  were  20  of  them  in  use  in  Alaska,  as 
against  132  stake  traps. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  had  10  floating  traps. 

The  salmon-canning  business  in  Alaska  is  not  a  profitable  business. 
The  company  I  represent  has  been  operating  now  for  19  years.  Its 
capitalization  January  1,  1912,  was  $6,828,800;  this  includes 
$1,078,000  in  bonds.  It  has  paid  in  cash  dividends  $6,159,477  and 
in  stock  dividends  $1,680,000. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  during  19  years*  operation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  19  years.  These  dividends  include  $1,793,823 
profit  from  our  three  large  plants  on  Puget  Sound,  which  are  far  more 
profitable  than  the  Alaska  canneries.  The  expense  in  operating  the 
Alaska  canneries,  as  Mr.  Warren  referred  to  to-day,  is  simmv  enormous 
as  compared  with  what  can  be  done  on  Puget  Sound.  We  must  lay 
out  our  work  there  to  pack  the  maximum  number  of  cases  per  line. 
We  operate  in  the  Benng  Sea  district  alone,  in  which  Mr.  Warren  is 
interested,  what  we  call  33  lines  of  machines  in  all  our  canneries. 
The  line  consists  of  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  process  the  fish 
from  the  time  it  is  received  in  the  fish  house  in  the  cutters  until  it 
goes  into  the  bathroom,  where  it  is  cooked. 

As  I  say,  we  operate  33  fines.  In  fitting  out  we  allow  25,000  cases  to 
the  line.  Now,  we  must  take  north  the  amount  of  material  and  the 
number  of  men  necessary  to  pack  that  maximum  number  and  those 
men  are  paid  as  though  that  maximum  number  were  packed,  except 
the-number  of  fish  that  were  taken  out. 

We  must  provide  transportation,  and  as  Senator  Overman  was 
not  here  yesterday  nor  Judge  Wickersham,  I  would  like  to  show 
them  the  photograph  I  have  of  the  cannery  fleet  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  this  business. 

Senator  Bourne.  How  do  your  investment  charges  and  your  out- 
fitting charges  compare  relatively  with  those  stated  by  Mr.  Warren  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  They  compare  fairly  well,  so  far  as  I  know,  Senator. 
I  am  not  so  conversant  with  the  bookkeeping  end  because  my  Une 
is  entirely  the  manufacturing  end. 

By  the  way,  incidentally,  there  is  a  blue  print  of  a  trap,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to.  It  may  be  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  look  at  it.  This  is  the  lead  that  runs  out  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  This  is  what  we  call  a  hook  on  the  end  of 
the  lead.  This  is  the  jigger,  which  is  the  part  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  different  representatives  of  the  department.  This  is 
the  double  heart  here;  and  here  is  the  pot;  and  here  is  the  spiller. 
The  fish  strike  the  lead  and  they  come  in  there  into  the  heart.  The 
heart  is  shaped  so  that  if  they  do  not  go  into  the  inner  heart  or  the 
second  heart  they  may  be  diverted  around  here. 

These  traps  are  built  of  course  to  catch  fish.  In  taking  off  the 
jigger  you  take  away  part  of  the  machinery  for  catching  fish.  Neces- 
sarily all  parts  of  the  trap  are  arranged  so  that  they  will  catch  fish. 

Senator  Bourne.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  trap  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  tne  purpose  of  the  trap.  In  passing 
through  this  portion  or  the  trap  here  they  come  into  a  second  heart 
or  inner  heart,  and  finally  they  come  to  this  point  which  leads  into 
the  pot,  which  is  an  inclosed  dox,  as  it  were,  and  leading  into  that 
box  IS  the  tunnel,  which  is,  you  may  say,  Uke  the  old  style  rat  trap — 
small  at  one  end  and  large  at  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  that  blue  print  show  the  tunnel  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  a  cannery  blue  print  and  one  we  use  in  getting 
the  different  proportions  of  the  trap.  Here  you  enter  the  part  and 
and  then  there  is  another  opening  in  here  similar  to  the  tunnel  in 
which  they  go  into  the  spiller. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''spiller"  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  takes  the  overflow.  Usually  the  spiller  is  here 
and  holds  the  fish  and  from  which  the  fish  are  taken  into  the  boats. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  spiller  is  raised  up  here  so  that  they  simply 
go  into  another  sUde. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  raised  up  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  load  the  fish  out  of  the  pot  into  the 
boat  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  unless  the  spiller  is  filled.  Sometimes  the  spiller 
is  full  and  the  pot  too.  On  Puget  Sound  that  occurs  sometimes.  As 
a  rule.  Senator,  they  are  all  in  the  spiller.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  great 
run  on  hand  and  the  fish  are  there — if  there  are  so  many  in  the  spiller 
that  the  pot  is  also  filled 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  get  that  out  ?    That  is  under  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  under  water,  and  these  [indicating]  are  piles. 

Senator  Overman.  How  do  you  get  down  into  the  spifler  to  get  t!.o 
fish  out? 

Mr.  ]MosER.  Senator,  you  let  down  one  side  of  this  end  and  you  work 
what  we  call  a  trap  scow  into  the  trap.  The  trap  scow  we  will  say 
works  away  through  here.  You  take  this  net  and  haul  it  up.  Men 
on  the  side  take  hold  of  the  net  at  the  bottom  and  pull  the  end  up 
gradually  until  they  get  them  all  inclosed  on  one  side. 

Senator  Bourne,  ft  is  a  kind  of  a  purse. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  then  we  have  a  brailer. 

Senator  Bourne.  The  brailer  is  a  sort  of  a  scoop  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  the  brailer  is  a  long  piece  of  heavy  netting. 

Senator  Overman.  I  want  you  to  explain  what  a  jigger  does. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  This  is  the  lead.  Of  course  this  lead  may  run  off  here 
two  or  three  thousand  feet.  Here  is  where  the  fish  stnke  in.  They 
school  around  here.  This  is  the  opening  that  leads  into  the  heart. 
They  school  around  and  some  will  get  awav.  This  portion  of  the 
trap  is  built  here  so  that  they  school  around,  and  instead  of  getting 
away  they  are  turned  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  not  for  the  jigger,  some  would  go  by. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  length  of  this  jigger  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  varies.     I  suppose  probablv  100  or  150  feet. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  floating  trap. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  Heckman  floating  trap.  I  have  quite  a 
large  number  of  photographs  here.  Senator,  we  were  talking  about 
the  transportation.  I  haa  this  photograph  [indicating]  taken  here  to 
show  the  sailing  fleet  alone  which  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  for  our 
work.  In  Alameda,  Cal.,  near  San  Francisco,  we  have  a  shipvard 
which  is  used  entirely  for  our  own  purposes.  Our  vessels  come  aown 
and  they  are  cleaned  and  fumigated,  painted,  and  renovated  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  We  emploj^  there  275  to  325  men  all  winter 
long.  These  are  our  works — ^machine  shops,  carpenter  shops,  and  so 
forth.  We  build  aU  our  own  boats,  lighters,  pile  drivers,  and  make 
our  own  machinery.     We  have  dredged  this  basin  out,  here. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  those  all  your  own  boats  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  our  own  boats,  and  we  have  others  not 
in  this  picture.  There  are  7  steamers.  Only  7  steamers  come  down. 
We  have  something  like  60  steamers  and  launches  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  Seven  of  those  usually  come  down  to  San  Francisco.  We 
have  24  deep>water  sailing  vessels  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  we  will  have  to  adjourn.  We  will 
meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30 

Thereupon,  at  11.60  o^clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  May  18,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


SATUBDAY,  MAY  18,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WasMngtorij  D.  C. 
The  subconmiittee  met  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
a^ent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
AJdis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   JEFFEBSOV  F.   MOSEB— Besumed. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  you  mav  proceed.  I 

'Sir.  Moser.  I  finished  yesteraav  at  tlie  point  where  I  had  stated 

what  our  capital  was,  what  the  dividends  were  wliich  we  had  paid 

during  the  19  years  of  our  existence,  and  the  amount  of  the  dividends 

that  had  accrued  from  the  Puget  Sound  plant. 

I  will  now  continue  from  that  point,  ii  you  please.     No  dividends 

were  paid  from  September  28,  1905,  to  November  10,  1910.     A  man- 
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ufacturing  enterprise,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  can  not 
do  much  more  than  pay  itself  clear  in  19  years  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  profitable. 

The  Chaikman.  Will  you  explain,  Captain,  right  there,  why  no 
dividends  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  not  sufficient  profits.  Ninteeen  hundred 
and  five  was  a  disastrous  year.  We  lost  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  during  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  came  about  through  diflFerent  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  an v  exceptional  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market.  In 
1904  the  pack  came  in  and  the  price  was  raised,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  to  $1.30  a  dozen.  The  trade  would  not  take  it. 
That  pack  was  stored,  warehoused,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  top  of  that  came  the  1905  pack,  and  there  was  on  hand 
the  packs  of  two  seasons,  the  money  for  which  had  been  borrowed. 
There  was  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  borrowed  money;  there  were 
warehouse  charges;  there  were  taxes  and  all  those  features,  and  we 
had  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  result  was  that  that  pack  had  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  at  85  cents  for  the  sockeye,  and  we  lost  a  pot  of  money.  The 
amoimt  lost  that  year  was,  I  think,  $1,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  of  your  income  for  the  purpose 
of  building  new  ships  or  acquiring  new  property  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  we  have  used  a  good  deal  of  our  money  for  bet- 
terments and  all  that  kind  of  thine  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  exceptional  in  those  years  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  in  those  vears.  In  1904  we  lost  $118,755: 
in  1905  we  lost  $1,805,385. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  outgo  was  that  much  greater  than 
your  income  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  that  much  greater  than  our  income.  In  1906 
we  lost  $34,762.  Those  were  our  three  disastrous  years.  Then  we 
picked  up  again. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  statement  showing  your 
expenditures  for  each  year  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  different 
items  were  expended,  say,  from  1900  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  recapitulation  of  our  yearly 
statements  which  is  in  this  form,  if  you  think  that  that  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  Chairman  (after  examining  paper).  I  wish,  if  possible,  that  we 
could  get  a  statement  that  would  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  give  you  the  profits  we  have  made  each  year.  I 
have  that  here.  I  can  tabulate  that.  I  shall  bring  that  in  in  a 
moment,  giving  the  average  profits. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  captain 
a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wickeusham.  Captain,  did  not  you  publish  in  the  Fisherman, 
a  newspaper  published  in  Seattle,  a  complete  statement  of  your 
profits  ?    Do  not  you  do  that  each  year  ? 

Mr.  ilosER.  We  make  a  regular  annual  statement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  An  annual  report? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  I  refer  to  here  now.     That  gives  the 

'ofits— profit  and  loss. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  not  your  annual  report  contain  a  more 
detailed  statement  as  to  these  different  asset  items  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  If  you  will  notice  there,  Senator,  there  are  some  other 
items.  For  instance,  current  repairs  and  replacements;  additions  to 
plant;  depreciation;  appraised  values;  amount  expended  for  improve- 
ments and  repairs  to  the  fleet;  depreciation  of  fleet.  That  runs 
through.  That  report,  Senator  Jones,  is  the  annual  report,  which  is 
read  Before  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  for  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  last  one,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  this  report  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  will  give  you  a  regular  statement  of  our  business. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Nineteenth  Annual  Statement  op  Alaska  Packers'  Assocl^tion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1911. 

Directors  and  officers ,  1911. — Directors:  Henry  F.  Fortmann,  Isaac  Liebes,  W.  B. 
Bradford,  D.  Drysdale,  Francis  Cutting,  William  L.  Gerstle,  Louis  Sloss,  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  Geozge  L.  Payne,  John  Daniel,  and  William  Timson.  Officers:  Henrv  F. 
Fortmann,  president;  Louis  Sloss,  vice  president;  William  Timson,  vice  president; 
Isaac  Liebes,  treasurer;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  secretary. 

San  Francisco,  January  16,  1912. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association: 

On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  corporation,  I  submit  the- following  report 
of  the  business  of  the  association  for  the  vear  1911: 

Capitedization. — ^The  capitalization  of  tne  company  remains  the  same,  viz,  $7,500,000 
authorized  capital,  divided  into  75,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  The 
present  issue  is  57,508  shares,  leaving  17,492  shares  in  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

Auditing. — In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  all  of  the  books,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  the  association  were  examined,  checked,  and  audited  by  Hie  auditor, 
Mr.  \V.  W.  Armstrong,  who  has  reported  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  January  8, 1912. 

To  the  president  and  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association, 

Gentlemen:  Since  my  last  annual  report,  my  duties  as  general  auditor  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  as  follows: 

1.  Counting  the  cash  on  hand  daily,  verifying  it  with  revolving  fund,  and  daily 
financial  statement. 

2.  Checking  daily  financial  statement. 

3.  Checking  vouchers  for  all  cash  disbursed  during  the  year. 

4.  Checking  bank  accounts  monthlv. 

5.  Auditing  cashier  and  voucher  clerk's  bills  of  purchases  and  payments,  being  a 
check  upon  cashier,  purchasing  and  shipping  departments  for  goods  ordered,  deliv- 
ered, priced,  calculated,  and  approved. 

6.  Checking  postings  of  controlling  and  subsidiary  ledgers,  with  their  auxiliary 
books,  the  journals  and  cash  book. 

7.  Checking  final  reports  of  ealmon  discharged  from  vessels,  disposing  of  entire 
cargoes. 

8.  Checking  salmon  invoices  with  salmon  journal,  together  with  sales  and  stock 
book  connected  with  shipping  department,  also  certificates  of  export  entered  for 
drawback. 

9.  Recording  all  stock  transferred  during  the  year,  as  per  stock  transfer  journal  and 

ledger. 

Status  at  the  closing  of  books  for  annual  meeting: 

Sham. 

Outstanding — ^new  issue  of  May  1,  1905.  ---.-.. 57, 503 

Outstanding — old  issue  (in  process  of  liquidation) 5 

Total  issue 57,508 

All  of  the  foregoing  work  I  have  the  hono^  to  '•eport  as  being  correct. 

Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Armstrong,  Auditor, 
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The  accounts  have  also  been  audited  by  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. ,  chartered  account- 
ants, and  their  certificate  is  attached. 

Insurance  accounts. — The  association  carries  its  own  insurance  on  buildings,  wharves, 
machinery,  eciuipments,  furniture,  and  on  product  in  the  course  of  manufacture 
and  finished  in  its  own  plants;  also  on  all  floating  property  and  on  cargoes  of  box 
shooks,  lumber,  and  coal.  All  up  and  down  general  cargoes  are  insured  at  full  values, 
and  salmon  and  merchandise  stored  in  warehouses  in  San  Francisco  at  about  one-half 
values. 

Insurance  funds. — At  the  close  of  1910  the  fund  showed  a  credit  of  $819,213.04  and 
earned  1367,325.11  for  1911. 

The  amoimts  charged  for  losses  and  expenses  aggregate  $22,230.69. 

The  insurance  fund  now  amoimts  to  $1,164,307.46;  of  this,  $1,158,196.08  is  invested 
in  bonds. 

Pack. — ^The  association's  pack  of  salmon  for  the  season  was  as  follows: 

Sockeye cases. 

Red do... 

King do. . . 

Coho do. . . 

Pink do. . . 

Chums. .  .*. do. . , 

Total do... 

Salt  salmon barrels. 

Markets. — During  1911  the  salmon  markets  have  been  brisk. 
Plants. — The  following  canneries  were  operated : 

Alaska: 

Nushagak 2 

Kvichak 2 

Naknek 3 

Egegak 1 

Chignik 1 

Alitak 1 

Karluk 1 

Cook  Inlet 1 

FortWrangell 1 

Loring 1 


26,383 

.   588,348 

16,968 

24,734 

359, 701 

36,881 

,  1,053,015 

2,629 

Puget  Sound : 

Anacortes 1 

Semiahmoo 1 


14 


Total 16 

Current  repairs  and  replacements  amounting  to  $384,102.57  have  been  chaiged  to 
operating  cost.  New  improvements  and  additions  to  plants  have  been  made  at  a  cost 
of  $132,307.91.  There  has  been  written  off  from  plants  on  account  of  depreciation 
$117,221.39,  making  the  nresent  appraised  value  of  plants  $4,332,915.10. 

Fleet. — The  schooner  Metha  Nelson  has  been  purchase,  the  steamer  Sannak  and 
launches  Falcon  and  Owl  built,  at  a  cost  of  $47,460.76. 

The  steamer  Kayak  was  sold  for  $12,000.  The  steamers  Pacific  and  Sockeye  were 
condemned. 

There  has  been  expended  for  improvements  and  repairs  to  the  fleet  the  amount  of 
$207,726.43.  There  nas  been  written  off  from  fleet  values  for  depreciation  the  sum 
of  $99,981.27,  leaving  the  present  appraised  value  of  the  fleet  $1,423,900. 

The  association  now  owns  9  ships,  11  barks,  1  barkentine,  3  schooners,  and  59  steam- 
ers and  launches,  a  total  of  83  vessels. 

Medical  stations. — The  association  maintains  six  medical  stations  in  Alaska.  All 
employees  and  all  natives  are  given  free  medical  treatment  and  medicines. 

Expenditures  in  .ilaska. — The  policy  of  the  association  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  Alaska  has  been  continued,  and  expenditures  exceeding  $250,000  for  the  year  were 
made  in  the  Territory. 

Salmon  hatcheries. — The  two  salmon  hatcheries  of  the  association  have  continued 
operations  During  1911,  from  the  49,626,000  red  salmon  eggs  taken  in  1910  at  the 
Karluk  salmon  hatchery,  3*^,722,000  fry  were  liberated  and  41,026,000  red  salmon 
egcrs  were  taken.     From  the  34,920,000  red  salmon  eggs  taken  at  the  Fortmann  salmon 
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hatchery  in  1910,  30,24&,4XN)  frv  wnre  liberated  and  107,520,000  red  salmon  eggs  were 
taken  in  1911. 

In  Alaska  the  Government  continued  operating  large  salmon  hatcheries  on  Mc- 
Donald Liake  and  at  Litnik,  Afognak  Island. 

Phytical  condition  of  plants  and  fleet. — ^The  canneries,  hatcheries,  shipyard,  and 
fleet  of  the  association  have  all  been  kept  in  a  very  high  class  condition,  and  more 
than  hilly  e(}uipped  to  meet  all  demands  on  them.  Each  cannery  has  machine  and 
general  repair  shops;  every  cannery  district  is  provided  with  shipways  to  haul  out 
vessels;  large  stocks  of  material,  reserve  machinery,  and  other  equipments  are  kept 
on  hand  U>  provide  for  all  probable  contingencies. 

The  shipyard  at  Alameda  is  equipped  with  a  general  woodworking  plant,  machine 
shop^  and  other  appliances  sufficient  to  make  all  but  the  larger  improvements  and 
repairs  to  vessels  and  to  build  and  repair  cannery  machinery. 

Bonded  indebtedness. — During  the  }rear  1911,  $68,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  association 
were  redeemed  and  canceled,  reducing  the  bonded  indebtedness  to  $1,078,000. 

Profits  for  the  year. — ^The  insurance  fund  has  increased  $345,094.42. 

The  profits  for  1911  were  $631,898.55. 

Dividends. — Quarterly  dividends  of  $1.50  per  share  have  been  paid  during  1911. 

For  the  board  of  directors: 

Henry  F.  Fortmann,  President. 


San  Francisco,  January  8^  1912. 
To  the  stockholders  of  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association,  San  Francisco ^  Cal.: 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  books  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1911,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  at  that  date  is 
correctly  prepared  therefrom  and  shows  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  company 
at  that  date. 

We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  during  the  year  actual  betterments  only  have  been 
chaiged  to  plant  and  fieet  accounts,  and  that  reasonable  provision  has  been  made  for 
depreciation,  all  current  repairs  and  replacements  having  been  charged  to  operating 
cost. 

We  have  also  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  inventories  have  been  taken  at  San  Fran- 
cisco cost  prices,  and  that  full  provision  has  been  made  for  bad  and  doubtful  accounts 
receivable,  and  for  all  ascertainable  liabilities. 

The  securities  for  the  insturance-fund  investments  were  exhibited  to  us  on  December 
22,  1911. 

Price,  Watbrhouse  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants. 


Annual  statement  Alaska  Packers*  Association^  year  1911, 

Assets: 

Canneries,  fleet,  etc $5, 756, 815. 10 

Inventories 1, 351, 161. 76 

Insurance-fund  investments , 1, 158, 196. 08 

Accounts  receivable 292,401.66 

Cash  on  hand 320,969.90 

8,  879, 544. 50 
Liabilities:  =====s 

Capital  stock 5,750,800.00 

Bonds 1,078,000.00 

Current  indebtedness 76, 336. 15 

Insurance  fund 1, 1 64, 307. 4e 

Contingent  reserve 178,  202. 34 

Profit  and  loss 631,898.55 


8,  879,  544. 50 

A.  K.  Tichenor,  Secretary. 
Sam  Franoisco,  December  SO ,  1911. 
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Directors  and  officers  elected  for  year  191 1. — Directors:  Henry  F.  Fortnuuin,  Isaac 
Liebes,  W.  B.  Bradford,  D.  Drysdale,  Francis  Cutting,  William  L.  Gexstle,  Louia 
Sloes,  Henry  £.  Bothin,  Greoige  L.  Payne,  John  Daniel,  and  William  Timson.  Offi- 
cers: Henrv  F.  Fortmann,  president;  Ix)uis  Sloss,  vice  president;  WiUiam  Timaon, 
vice  president;  Isaac  Liebes,  treasurer;  A.  K.  Tichenor,  secretary;  G.  £.  Geary, 
cashier. 

Mr.  DoRE.  I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  possibly  as  an  assistance  to  Capt.  Moser,  that  I  have, 
without  any  consultation  with  him  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  company  that  he  represents,  taken  their  reports  which  are 
published,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  for  the  entire  19 

fears,  and  I  have  made  up  the  net  result  for  the  whole  19  years,  which 
can  furnish  if  requestea,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  well,  Mr.  Dorr.  We  will 
put  that  into  the  record  for  study. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  simply  the  compilations  boiled  down  for  all  these 
years — the  whole  history.    I  did  tnat  before  leaving  home. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  captain  examined  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  has  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  allow  the 
captain  to  examine  that,  Mr.  Dorr,  so  that  if  he  would  like  to  make 
any  explanations  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  it  we  could  have  that 
appear  in  the  record  at  the  time  it  is  presented.  I  think  probably 
that  would  be  fair  to  the  captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think,  however,  Senator,  as  Mr.  Dorr  was  connected 
with  the  company  for  a  long  period  of  years,  more  in  the  capacity 
in  which  the  accounts  and  figuring  were  taken  cognizance  of,  tnat  he 
probably  was  well  equipped  to  take  these  reports  and  analyze  them. 
1  understand  he  has  done  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  would  be  fair  to  you.  We  can  hold 
that  until  the  next  hearing,  Mr.  Dorr.  In  the  meantime  Capt.  Moser 
can  look  over  it  if  he  wishes  and  then  we  can  put  it  into  tne  record 
with  any  suggestions  he  cares  to  make  in  regard  to  it. 

Captain,  you  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  notice  here  is  a  certificate  of  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.  attached  to  this  printed  statement.  Is  that  the  state- 
ment that  that  original  was  attached  to  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  an  auditor  in  the  office  who  audits  the  accounts 
daily,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  an  outside  expert  come 
in  who  goes  over  all  our  accounts  and  books  for  the  year.  That  is 
his  certificate  of  having  audited  these  accounts.  That  certificate 
covers  the  summary  and  all. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Was  that  certificate  attached  to  the  statement 
as  it  is  now  printed  here  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  certificate  attached  to  the  statement  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  At  that  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  was  attached  to  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  attached  to  this  statement;  yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  then,  where  is  the  balance  sheet  that  he 
certifies  to  here  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  only  a  summary  of  the  business  of  the  com- 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  is  the 
balance  sheet  that  these  people  certified  to  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  It  is  on  the  last  page.    Just  following. 

Mr.  WzcKEBSHAM.  That  is  an  annual  statement;  it  is  not  a  balance 
sheet. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes;  that  is  also  a  balance  sheet. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Is  that  the  balance  sheet  that  they  have 
reference  to  there  ?    Do  you  know,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  I  do  not  know  positively.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  bookkeeping  end  to  certify  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.   i  ou  may  proceed,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Our  average  profit  per  case  for  Alaska  salmon  during 
19  years  has  been  35^  cents  per  case,  or  a  little  more  than  two- thirds 
of  a  cent  per  1  pound  can.  I  would  therefore  submit  that  to  demand 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  season's  profits,  as  provided  by  the 
bill,  from  an  unremunerative  business,  appears  unreasonable.  Our 
figures  a^e  with  the  Government  reports  as  follows,  taking  the  year 
1910,  which  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Government  report,  and  our  own 
data,  we  have  the  following:  We  packed  in  that  year  915,263  cases, 
at  a  profit  of  $454,011,  or  49^  cents  per  case  profit. 

Now,  comparing  this  with  the  Government  report,  so  far  as  we 
have  the  data,  which  is  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  746,  pages 
18  and  19, 1  would  like  to  read  to  you  just  a  few  lines  of  this  report 
that  was  made  upon  the  business  at  that  time.     It  states: 

Considerable  misapprehension  seems  to  have  arisen  among  readers  of  this  report  as 
to  the  profits  of  the  cannery  men,  which  have  appeared  to  them  enormous.  Such 
an  erroneous  conclusion  is  apparently  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  price  received 
for  the  canned  product  represents  practically  net  profits.  For  eight  years  prior  to  the 
1910  season  but  few  of  the  cannery  men  received  an  adeauate  return  upon  the  capital 
invested,  while  many  of  them  sustained  heavy  losses  during  certain  years.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  to  secure  accurate  data  showing  the  cost  of  operation,  and  several 
items,  such  as  insurance,  taxes  out<)ide  of  Alaska,  commissions  paid  the  brokers,  etc., 
have  not  been  taken  into  account,  but  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  include  these. 

Then  follows  a  table  which  gives  the  number  and  value  of  the 
steamers,  transporting  vessels,  and  so  on,  and  then  the  total  amount 
of  material  useil — the  value  of  it — and  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  that  table  put  into 
the  record,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  have  the  part  that  I  intended  to  give  taken  here 
from  this  table.  I  have  made  reference  to  it  and  I  have  a  tabulated 
sheet  here  bv  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  figures  of  our  profits 
agree  very  closely  with  the  profits  as  worked  up  from  the  Govern- 
ment report. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAH.  May  I  ask  the  captain  a  question  or  two  1 

Mr.  MosEB.  Cerlaiidv;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Who  prepared  that  report  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  report  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.    ICS. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Mr.  Marsh,  the  agent  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Cobb,  assistant  agent. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Thosc  figures  were  given  to  Mr.  Cobb  by  the 
companv,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  fancy  so;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  They  ought  to  agree  ¥dth  your  statements  if 
you  gave  them  the  correct  figures  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  This. sums  up  all  the  companies.  Mr.  ACIlard  C. 
Marsh  and  Mr.  John  N.  Cobb  both  are  men  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  salmon  fisheries  for  a  number  of  years  and  probably,  from 
their  knowledge,  have  been  able  to  compile  certain  data  independent 
of  the  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  you  know  the  Government  does  not  com- 
pile any  data  iii  respect  to  these  matters  and  obtained  all  its  informa- 
tion from  the  companies  themselves. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  they  must  get  their  data  from  the  companies.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  any  other  wav  of  obtaining  it.  Of  course, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  examining  tneir  books  and  all  that.  . 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Now,  I  have  taken  the  pack  of  1910  under  the  different 
species. 

The  Chaibman  Do  you  mean  the  pack  of  your  company  or  the 
entire  pack? 

Mr.  MOSEB.  The  entire  pack — I  have  taken  the  selling  price  at  first 
hand  and  find  that  the  pack  of  1910  consisted  of  2,438,777  cases,  at  a 
total  value  of  $10,568,985.20,  or  an  average  value  per  case  of  $4.33. 
I  have  now  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  746 
the  value  of  material  used  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $7,691,658,  or  an  average  cost  per  case  of  $3.15,  or 
an  average  profit  per  case  of  $1.18. 

To  this,  however,  as  this  only  included  materials  and  wages,  we 
have  included  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  outiside  expenditures.  I 
have  included  fire  insurance,  marine  insurance,  transportation  chaises 
southeast  Alaska,  transportation  of  1,500  men  to  and  from  southeast 
Alaska,  taxes  outside  of  Alaska,  depreciation  on  plant  and  fleet, 
stevedoring,  storage,  drayage,  etc.,  wharfage  charges  at  San  Fran- 
cisco rates,  towage,  towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels,  winter 
repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  drydocking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging,  and  general  office  and  managing  expense.  All  of  which 
amounts  to  $1,685,871.30,  or  an  average  per  case.of  69  cents,  which, 
from  the  profit  of  $1.18,  leaves  an  average  profit  per  case  of  49  cents 
to  the  canners. 

The  Chaibman  That  first  item  of  $7,000,000  for  labor  represents 
the  amount  that  was  paid  for  labor  and  material  t 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  for  material  and  labor  alone. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  more  detailed  statement  with 
reference  to  the  expenditure  for  material  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  Senator,  to 
give  the  details.  You  would  have  to  have  all  the  materials  that 
enter 

Mr.  DoBB.  Senator,  I  have  figures  of  all  the  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  of  a  thousand  cases,  including  the  principal  items  of  material, 
such  as  the  tin  plate,  boxes,  labels,  solder,  etc. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  what  I  had  in  mind:  Whether  included 
in  that  item  was  the  purchase  of  new  ships,  for  instance. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  the  building  of  any  new  buildings? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind.  This  is  only  the  material 
that  enters  into  the  pack;  that  is  all — tin  plate,  solder,  zinc,  lead, 
lacquer,  nails,  boxes,  and  material  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  information  I  wanted. 
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Mr.  DoRB.  New  ships  and  new  buildings  go  into  capital  account 
in  these  various  statements  and  they  are  not  chargeable  to  operating 
expenses. 

Ml*.  MosEB.  This  material  is  simply  the  material  that  goes  into  the 
product  to  make  cans  of  salmon  and  put  them  into  boxes. 

Now,  these  figures  are  as  follows:  Forty-nine  cents  was  the  profit 
derived  under  these  figures.  I  have  taken  our  own  pack,  on  which 
we  have  probably  more  accurate  data.  We  packed,  as  I  said  before, 
915,263  cases  at  a  profit  of  $454,011,  or  a  profit  per  case  of  49.6  cents. 
We  differ  0.6  cent  from  the  amount  we  computed  on  the  whole 
pack,  using  whatever  data  we  have  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that  ? . 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  1910.  It  is  the  last  vear  we  had  any  Govern- 
ment report  on  which  we  could  get  the  data.  If  you  wish  I  will 
embody  this  table  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  pack  cost  and  profits  of  all  salmon  canneries  operating  in  Alaska  during  1910, 
based  on  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  reports  and  statistics  contained  in  Document 
No,  746  of  that  bureau^  with  conservative  cost  items  added  thereto  which  are  not  include 
in  above-mentioned  document  and  assuming  that  the  entire  pack  passed  from  first  hands 
at  opening  prices. 

Net  selling  value  of  pack,  brokerage  deducted: 

King,  40,275  cases,  at  $5.04 $202, 986. 00 

Red,  1,472,587  cases,  at|5.04 7,421,838.48 

Coho,  114,189  cases,  at  $4.68 534,404.52 

Pink,  557,508  cases,  at$3 1,672,524.00 

Chum,  254,218  cases,  at  $2.90 737,232.20 

Total  net  value  2,438,777  cases $10, 568, 985. 20 

Average  value  per  case,  $4.33. 
Co8t  of  pack: 

Materials  used  (see  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 4, 389, 799. 00 

Wages  paid  (see  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 3,301,859.00 

Cannery  cost  (per  Doc.  No.  746,  p.  19) 7,691,658.00 

Average  cost  per  case,  $3.15. 

Cannery  profit  (per  Doc.  No.  746) 2, 877, 327. 20 

Average  profit  per  case,  $1.18. 
From  which  deduct: 

1 .  Fire  insurance  on  pack,  net  valuation  $10,568,- 

985.20,  at  2}  per  cent  per  annum  for  six 

months 132, 112. 31 

2.  Marine  insurance  on  pack  in  transit  ex- Alaska, 

$10,568,986.20,  at  3  per  cent 317, 069. 55 

3.  Transportation  charges  on  southeastern  Alaska 

pack  hy  regular  steamship  lines,  say  40,000 

tons,  at  $4  per  ton 160,000.00 

4.  Transportation  of  1,500  men  to  and  from  south- 

eastern Alaska,  at  $10  per  man  each  way. . .  30, 000. 00 

5.  Taxes  outside  of  Alaska  at  an  approximate  cost 

based  on  pack  of  2,438,777  cases,  at  2}  cents 

per  case 60,969.42 

6.  Depreciation   on   plant  and   fleet — $10,649,- 

091,  at  5  per  cent 532, 454. 55 

7.  Stevedoring,  storage,  drayage,  etc. — 

Stevedoring,  approximately  95,000  tons, 
at  $0.36 33,250.00 

Storage,  drayage,  etc.,  2,438,777  cases,  at 
$0.03 73,163.31 
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From  which  deduct — Continued. 

8.  Wharfage  charges  (San  Francisco  rates),  95,000 

tons,  at  $0.15 , $14, 250. 00 

9.  Towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels  inward, 

average  $250  each 12,500.00 

10.  Winter  repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  dry- 
docking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails,  and  rigging, 
painting  and  general  upkeep — 50  vessels; 
average,  $2,500  each 125,000.00 

12.  General  office  and  managing  expense  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  for  1910  of  8  cents  per  case  for 
pack  of  2,438,777  cases 195, 102. 16 

Total  cost,  not  included  in  Document  No.  746;  average 
per  case,  69  cents $1, 685, 871. 30 

Net  profit  to  canners;  average  per  case,  49  cents 1, 191, 455. 90 

SUMMARY. 

Net  valuation  per  case '. $4. 33 

Cannery  cost  per  case  (Doc.  No.  746) $3. 15 

Additional  cost  per  case,  as  above 69 


Totah  cost  per  case 3.  84 


Net  profit  per  case ^9 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack,  915,263  cases;  profit,  $454,011 ;  per  case.. .       .  496 

Note. — These  figures  assume  that  the  item  ''Materials  used,"  in  Document  No.  746, 
includes  the  items  on  fire  insurance  on  plants,  charter  of  ships,  stevedoring  and  towage 
outward,  marine  insurance  on  up  careoes,  and  materials  used  for  repairs  to  plants  and 
ve&sels  in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  tne  assumption  is  that  the  item  $4,389,799  is  the 
total  cost  of  all  material  used  for  all  purposes  landed  at  the  salmon  canneries.  No 
interest  on  plant  or  on  investment  in  outfit  has  been  included. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  now  continue.  Most  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  writers  in  the  press 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  by  others  who  snould  know  better,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska,  often  in  terms  of  many 
million  dollars.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  conditions,  I  may 
state  that  practically  everything  that  enters  the  pack  excepting  the 
raw  fish,  a  small  portion  of  the  labor,  and  some  boxes,  is  carried  to 
Alaska  from  the  coast  States. 

For  the  company's  pack  which  I  represent  alone  in  Alaska  we  must 
have  on  hand  about  160,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  short  tons.  We  use  over  7,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  boxes;  we  buy  our  nails  by  the  carload.  We  use  about 
13,000  tons  of  coal,  and  1  may  sav  here — I  do  not  know  how  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it  now,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Unless  that  Alaska  coal  could  be  placed  in  supply 
deposts  where  our  vessels  could  be  furnished  with  it  kt  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  less  or  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  supplied  from  other  regions, 
there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  that  coal  wnich  we  would  get  from 
Alaska.     It  would  not  oe  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  anything  else  you  use  up  there  that 
comes  from  Alaska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  use  boxes.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
all  the  boxes  for  our  pack  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  talking  of  what  you  buy  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  we  do  buy  m  Alaska? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  boxes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  about  200,000  cases  of  boxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  vou  get  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  boxes  do  you  get  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year  we  bought  150,000  cases  at  Ketchikan,  and 
about  100,000  at  Wrangell;  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  all 
those  cases  from  Alaska  if  we  could  get  them.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
been  considering,  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Alaska,  sending  our 
vessels  into  Ketchikan.  We  have  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  interview 
the  mills  at  Ketchikan  to  see  if  we  can  get  them  there.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  ship  them  there  if  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  they  could  not  furnish  you  lumber  and 
boxes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  for  western  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  could  possibly  furnish  some.  Senator,  but  the 
risks  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  tne  year  when  our  vessels  could  call 
in  there  are  so  great  that  we  have  hesitated  about  making  any  ar- 
rangements for  getting  cases  in  southeast  Alaska  and  carrying  them 
to  tne  westward.  We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration;  but 
to  send  a  large  deep-water  vessel  in  the  month  of  February  through 
Dixon  Entrance,  which  would  then  have  to  be  towed  90  miles  without 
having  safe  and  proper  means  for  towing,  then  having  the  vessel  lie 
there  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  come  out  again,  going  to  the  west- 
ward to  Bering  Sea,  we  considered  a  little  too  great  a  risk  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  boxes  and  materials 
and  everything  else  used  to  the  westward  come  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  southeast  Alaska,  you  do  buy  some  things 
from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  some  things  from  the  mills.  We  also  buy 
from  the  stores  there.  We  do  not  take  as  much  supplies  to  our  south- 
east Alaska  locations  as  we  do  to  our  other  locations,  because  you  will 
readily  understand — it  is  our  experience,  at  least — that  it  pays  us  to 

1)ay  a  little  more  for  an  article  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  the  stores  in  the 
ooaiities  than  for  us  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  stores  to  a 
place,  much  of  which  will  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  slop  chest  that  you  take  to  these 
northern  canneries,  and  out  of  that  you  sell  to  the  men  who  work  for 
you,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  stores  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  sell  out  of  your  slop  chests  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  slop  chests  are  operated  Iby  the  superintendents 
entirely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  go  up  on  your  vessels  and  they  furnish 
the  men  that  work  for  you  merchandise  from  the  slop  chest  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  is  that  tnie  in  southeastern 
Alaska  f 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  southeast  Alaska  the  slop  chest  is  ahnost  nil. 
Eveiything  is  purchased  in  our  two  localities  there  from  the  local 
stores,  so  lar  as  the  slop  chests  are  concerned. 

At  the  Loring  cannery,  where  we  pack  150,000  cases,  we  have  no 
slop  chest.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Loring  and  one  at 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Who  runs  the  store  at  Loring — ^Heckman? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Heckman's  brother. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  the  Heckman  store? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Ketchikan  Heckman's  store; 
it  is  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Thej  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishery? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  With  you  folks  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  take  up  all  their  supplies 
for  them — at  least  part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  At  tne  Heckman  store  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  They  are  all  sent  up  from 
Seattle;  purchased  in  Seattle  and  shipped  by  steamer. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  coal  aid  you  say  you  used  up  there, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  About  13,000  tons. 

Hie  Chaibman.  If  coal  were  available  at  Cordova,  or  Katalla,  or 
Seward,  or  anywhere  along  there,  would  you  use  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Practically  none,  because  we  would  nave  to  send  our 
vessels  into  that  locality,  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
then  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  westward. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  would  not  be  near  yourpoint  of  operation  I 

Mr.  MosEB.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  would  be  our  Cook  Inlet  cannery; 
but  we  probably  w^ould  have  to  send  that  vessel  up  in  ballast  just  to 
get  that  800  tons  of  coal  which  we  require  at  that  cannery. 

The  Chaibman.  Therefore  if  coal  was  made  available  there  it  would 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  company  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all. 

Now,  then,  I  will  continue. 

We  use  many  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline,  distillates,  lubricating 
oils,  fuel  and  other  oils,  pig  lead,  pig  tm,  and  zinc,  in  vast  quantities, 
not  to  mention  the  chemicals  used,  such  as  acids  and  caustic  soda. 
We  use  millions  of  labels,  thousands  of  gallons  of  lacquer,  and  many 
hundred  tons  of  provisions  to  feed  the  army  of  men  we  carry  to 
Alaska. 

The  item  of  labor  is  large.  For  the  whole  Alaska  pack  it  is  given 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report  for  1910  as  S3,301,859,  and  for  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  pack  it  is  estimated  at  $6,600,000. 

The  Chaibman.  >iow  then,  Captain,  wiU  you  describe  to  us  the 
method  of  securing  your  labor? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  secure  our  labor  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Warren  yesterday.  There  are  certain  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  labor  from  certain  centers.  When  we  need 
these  men  we  need  them  in  laige  numbers.  Our  labor  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  labor  and  cannery  labor,  which  consists  of  what  we  now  call 
the  oriental  labor.     The  white  labor  consists  of  fishermen,  mechanics. 
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and  cooks,  and  the  oriental  labor  are  those  men  who  do  the  processing 
of  the  cans. 

The  white  labor — the  fishermen  and  the  mechanics  also — are  signed 
on  regular  shipping  articles,  and  they  are  paid  before  the  United 
States  shipping  commissioner.  The  oriental  labor  is  chartered  for, 
or  is  contracted  for,  through  Chinese  contractors,  men  who  have  been 
in  this  business  for  manjr  years  and  who  know  the  class  of  labor  we 
want  and  how  to  handle  it.  They  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  per 
case,  as  was  stated  by  Afr.  Warren. 

The  white  labor  we  board  and  feed  ourselves.  The  Chinese  labor 
is  fed  by  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  You  transport  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  them.  The  Chinese  get  salt  and  wood. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  furnish  them.  When  I  say 
"Chinese"  I  mean  oriental  labor.     There  are  very  few  Chinese  left. 

The  Chairman.  In  general,  what  are  the  terms  of  your  contract 
with  the  man  who  furnishes  you  the  oriental  labor? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  a  general  way  I  think  we  are  paying  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of — ^we  guarantee  them  a  certain  number  of  cases  per 
line  of  machines.  In  our  case  we  will  take  the  Bering  Sea  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  guarantee  them  23,000  cases  to  the  Ime  of  machines. 
Whether  they  make  that  23,000  cases  or  not,  they  are  paid  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  make  more  they  are  paid  for  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  If  they  make  more  than  23,000  cases  they  are  paid  the 
overamount  at  so  much  per  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  ^'line  of  machines." 

Mr.  MosER.  A  line  of  machines  consists  of  a  line  for  processing  the 
cans  from  the  time  the  fish  are  received  at  the  end  of  the  cutter  until 
they  are  delivered  into  the  bathroom  or  place  where  they  are  cooked. 
It  consists  of  a  fish  cutter  which  cuts  the  fish,  a  filling  machine,  a 
weighing  machine,  a  clinching  machine,  a  heater,  and  a  steamer.  I 
am  mentioning  now  the  new  process — the  sanitary  canning  process. 
From  the  heater  they  go  to  the  bathroom.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  applies  to  the  machinery  at 
one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  may  have  more  than  one  line.  Usually  at  one  of 
our  lai^er  canneries  we  have  four  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  four  sets  of  machines  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  sets;  yes.  We  usually  outfit  a  cannery  with 
material  and  men  and  contract  on  a  basis  of  25,000  cases  to  the  line 
for  the  season.  We  rarely  make  that,  but  that  is  what  we  outfit  for, 
and  we  guarantee,  as  I  said  before,  for  23,000  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  only  get  20,000  cases,  the  contractor  is 
paid  for  23,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  for  instance,  last  year.  1911,  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  very  profitable  year  in  Alaska.  It  was  profitable 
in  southeast  Alaska,  but  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  Bering  Sea.  We 
outfitted  in  Bering  Sea  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  760,000  cases.  We 
made  less  than  400,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  contract  for  there,  can  you  tell  me  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  About  750,000. 
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From  which  deduct — Continued. 

8.  Wharfage  charges  (San  Francisco  rates),  95,000 

tons,  at  10.15 $14, 250. 00 

9.  Towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels  inward, 

average  1250  each 12,600.00 

10.  Winter  repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  dry- 
docking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails,  and  rigging, 
painting  and  general  upkeep — 50  vessels; 
average,  $2,500  each 125,000.00 

12.  General  office  and  managing  expense  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  for  1910  of  8  cents  per  case  for 
pack  of  2,438,777  cases 195, 102. 16 

Total  cost,  not  included  in  Document  No.  746;  average 
per  case,  69  cents $1, 685, 871. 30 

Net  profit  to  canners;  average  per  case,  49  cents 1, 191, 455. 90 

SUMMARY. 

Net  valuation  per  case '. $4. 33 

Cannery  cost  per  case  (Doc.  No.  746) $3. 15 

Additional  cost  per  case,  as  above 69 

Totah  cost  per  case 3. 84 


Net  profit  per  case ^9 


Alaska  Packers*  Association  pack,  915,263  cases;  profit,  $454,011 ;  per  case. . .      .496 

Note. — These  figures  assume  that  the  item  ''Materials  used,"  in  Document  No.  746, 
includes  the  items  on  fire  insurance  on  plants,  charter  of  ships,  stevedoring  and  towage 
outward,  marine  insurance  on  up  carc^oes,  and  materials  used  for  repairs  to  plants  and 
vessels  in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  is  that  the  item  $4,389,799  is  the 
total  cost  of  all  material  used  for  all  purposes  landed  at  the  salmon  canneries.  No 
interest  on  plant  or  on  investment  in  outfit  has  been  included. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  now  continue.  Most  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  writers  in  the  press 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  by  others  who  snould  know  better,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska,  often  in  terms  of  many 
million  dollars.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  conditions,  I  may 
state  that  practically  everything  that  enters  the  pack  excepting  the 
raw  fish,  a  small  portion  of  the  labor,  and  some  boxes,  is  carried  to 
Alaska  from  the  coast  States. 

For  the  company's  pack  which  I  represent  alone  in  Alaska  we  must 
have  on  hand  about  160,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  short  tons.  We  use  over  7,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  boxes;  we  buy  our  nails  by  the  carload.  We  use  about 
13,000  tons  of  coal,  and  I  may  sav  here — I  do  not  know  how  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it  now.  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Unless  that  Alaska  coal  could  be  placed  in  supply 
deposts  where  our  vessels  could  be  furnished  with  it  4t  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  less  or  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  supplied  from  other  regions, 
there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  that  coal  wnich  we  would  get  from 
Alaska.     It  would  not  oe  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  anything  else  you  use  up  there  that 
comes  from  Alaska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  use  boxes.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
all  the  boxes  for  our  pack  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  talking  of  what  you  buy  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  we  do  buy  m  Alaska? 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  boxes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  about  200,000  cases  of  boxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  vou  get  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  boxes  do  you  get  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year  we  bought  150,000  cases  at  Ketchikan,  and 
about  100,000  at  Wrangell;  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  all 
those  cases  from  Alaska  if  we  could  get  them.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
been  considering,  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Alaska,  sending  our 
vessels  into  Ketchikan.  We  have  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  interview 
the  mills  at  Ketchikan  to  see  if  we  can  get  them  there.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  ship  them  there  if  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  vVhy  is  it  they  could  not  furnish  you  lumber  and 
boxes? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  for  western  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

i£r.  MosER.  They  could  possibly  furnish  some.  Senator,  but  the 
risks  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  tne  year  when  our  vessels  could  call 
in  there  are  so  great  that  we  have  hesitated  about  making  any  ar- 
rangements for  getting  cases  in  southeast  Alaska  and  carrying  them 
to  tne  westward.  We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration;  but 
to  send  a  large  deep-water  vessel  in  the  month  of  February  through 
Dixon  Entrance,  which  would  then  have  to  be  towed  90  miles  without 
having  safe  and  proper  means  for  towing,  then  having  the  vessel  lie 
there  lor  a  month  or  two,  and  then  come  out  again,  going  to  the  west- 
ward to  Bering  Sea,  we  considered  a  little  too  great  a  risk  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  boxes  and  materials 
and  everything  else  used  to  the  westward  come  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  southeast  Alaska,  you  do  buy  some  things 
from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  some  things  from  the  mills.  We  also  buy 
from  the  stores  there.  We  do  not  take  as  much  supplies  to  our  south- 
east Alaska  locations  as  we  do  to  our  other  locations,  because  you  will 
readily  understand — it  is  our  experience,  at  least — that  it  pays  us  to 

Eay  a  little  more  for  an  article  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  the  stores  in  the 
>calities  than  for  us  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  stores  to  a 
place,  much  of  which  will  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  slop  chest  that  you  take  to  these 
northern  canneries,  and  out  of  that  you  sell  to  the  men  who  work  for 
you,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  stores  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  sell  out  of  your  slop  chests  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  slop  chests  are  operated  by  the  superintendents 
entirelT. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  go  up  on  your  vessels  and  they  furnish 
the  men  that  work  for  you  merchandise  from  the  slop  chest  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  in  southeastern 
Alaska  ? 
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From  which  deduct — Continued. 

8.  Wharfage  charges  (San  Francisco  rates),  95,000 

tons,  at  $0.15 , $14, 250. 00 

9.  Towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels  inward, 

average  $250  each 12,500.00 

10.  Winter  repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  dry- 
docking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails,  and  rigging, 
painting  and  general  upkeep — 50  vessels; 
average,  $2,500  each 125,000.00 

12.  General  office  and  managing  expense  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  for  1910  of  8  cents  per  case  for 
pack  of  2,438,777  cases 195, 102. 16 

Total  cost,  not  included  in  Document  No.  746;  average 
per  case,  69  ceiijts $1, 685, 871. 30 

Net  profit  to  canners;  average  per  case,  49  cents 1, 191, 455. 90 

SUMMARY. 

Net  valuation  per  case '. $4. 33 

Cannery  cost  per  case  (Doc.  No.  746) $3. 15 

Additional  cost  per  case,  as  above 69 

Total-  cost  per  case 3. 84 


Net  profit  per  case ^9 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack,  915,263  cases;  profit,  $454,011 ;  per  case. . .      .496 

Note. — These  figures  assume  that  the  item  ''Materials  used,"  in  Document  No.  746, 
includes  the  items  on  fire  insurance  on  plants,  charter  of  ships,  stevedoring  and  towage 
outward,  marine  insurance  on  up  cargoes,  and  materials  used  for  repairs  to  plants  and 
vessels  in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  is  that  the  item  $4,389,799  is  the 
total  cost  of  all  material  used  for  all  purposes  landed  at  the  salmon  canneries.  No 
interest  on  plant  or  on  investment  in  outfit  has  been  included. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  now  continue.  Most  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  writers  in  the  press 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  by  others  who  snould  know  better,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska,  often  in  terms  of  many 
million  dollars.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  conditions,  I  may 
state  that  practically  everything  that  enters  the  pack  excepting  the 
raw  fish,  a  small  portion  of  the  labor,  and  some  boxes,  is  carried  to 
Alaska  from  the  coast  States. 

For  the  company's  pack  which  I  lepresent  alone  in  Alaska  we  must 
have  on  hand  about  160,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  short  tons.  We  use  over  7,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  boxes;  we  buy  our  nails  by  the  carload.  We  use  about 
13,000  tons  of  coal,  and  I  may  say  here — I  do  not  know  how  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it  now,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Unless  that  Alaska  coal  could  be  placed  in  supply 
deposts  where  our  vessels  could  be  furnished  with  it  kt  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  less  or  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  supplied  from  other  regions, 
there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  that  coal  wnich  we  would  get  from 
Alaska.     It  would  not  oe  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  anything  else  you  use  up  there  that 
comes  from  Alaska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  use  boxes.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
all  the  boxes  for  our  pack  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  am  talking  of  what  you  buy  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  we  do  buy  m  Alaska? 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  boxes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  about  200,000  cases  of  boxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  vou  get  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  boxes  do  you  get  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year  we  bought  150,000  cases  at  Ketchikan,  and 
about  100,000  at  Wrangell;  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  all 
those  cases  from  Alaska  if  we  could  get  them.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
been  considering,  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Alaska,  sending  our 
vessels  into  Ketchikan.  We  have  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  interview 
the  mills  at  Ketchikan  to  see  if  we  can  get  them  there.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  ship  them  there  if  we  couul. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  they  could  not  furnish  you  lumber  and 
boxes? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  for  western  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  could  possiblv  furnish  some,  Senator,  but  the 
risks  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  tne  year  when  our  vessels  could  call 
in  there  are  so  great  that  we  have  hesitated  about  making  any  ar- 
rangements for  getting  cases  in  southeast  Alaska  and  carrying  them 
to  tne  westward.  We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration;  but 
to  send  a  large  deep-water  vessel  in  the  month  of  February  through 
Dixon  Entrance,  which  would  then  have  to  be  towed  90  miles  without 
having  safe  and  proper  means  for  towing,  then  having  the  vessel  lie 
there  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  come  out  again,  going  to  the  west- 
ward to  Bering  Sea,  we  considered  a  little  too  great  a  risk  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  boxes  and  materials 
and  everything  else  used  to  the  westward  come  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  southeast  Alaska,  you  do  buy  some  things 
from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  some  things  from  the  mills.  We  also  buy 
from  the  stores  there.  We  do  not  take  as  much  supplies  to  our  south- 
east Alaska  locations  as  we  do  to  our  other  locations,  because  you  will 
readily  understand — ^it  is  our  experience,  at  least — that  it  pays  us  to 

1)ay  a  little  more  for  an  article  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  the  stores  in  the 
ocalities  than  for  us  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  stores  to  a 
place,  much  of  which  will  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  slop  chest  that  you  take  to  these 
northern  canneries,  and  out  of  that  you  sell  to  the  men  who  work  for 
you,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  stores  ourselves. 

]Vfr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  scU  out  of  your  slop  chests  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  slop  chests  are  operated  by  the  superintendents 
entirely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  go  up  on  your  vessels  and  they  furnish 
the  men  that  work  for  you  merchandise  from  the  slop  chest  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  in  southeastern 
Alaska? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  In  southeast  Alaska  the  slop  chest  is  almost  nil. 
Everything  is  purchased  in  our  two  localities  there  from  the  local 
stores,  so  far  as  the  slop  chests  are  concerned. 

At  the  Loring  cannery,  where  we  pack  150,000  cases,  we  have  no 
slop  chest.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Loring  and  one  at 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Who  rims  the  store  at  Loring — ^Heckman! 

Mr.  MosEB.  Heckman's  brother. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  the  Heckman  store? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Ketchikan  Heckman's  store; 
it  is  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  They  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishery  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  With  you  folks  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  take  up  all  their  supplies 
for  them — at  least  part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  At  tne  Heckman  store  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  They  are  all  sent  up  from 
Seattle;  purchased  in  Seattle  and  shipped  by  steamer. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  coal  did  you  say  you  used  up  there. 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  About  13,000  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  If  coal  were  available  at  Cordova,  or  Katalla,  or 
Seward,  or  anywhere  along  there,  would  you  use  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Practically  none,  because  we  would  nave  to  send  our 
vessels  into  that  locality,  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
then  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  westward. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  would  not  be  near  your  point  of  operation  1 

Mr.  MosEB.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  would  be  our  Cook  Inlet  cannery; 
but  we  probably  would  have  to  send  that  vessel  up  in  ballast  just  to 
get  that  800  tons  of  coal  which  we  require  at  that  cannery. 

The  Chaibman.  Therefore  if  coal  was  made  available  there  it  would 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  company  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all. 

Now,  then,  I  will  continue. 

We  use  many  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline,  distillates,  lubricating 
oils,  fuel  and  other  oils,  pijg  lead,  pig  tm,  and  zinc,  in  vast  quantities, 
not  to  mention  the  chemicals  used,  such  as  acids  and  caustic  soda. 
We  use  millions  of  labels,  thousands  of  gallons  of  lacquer,  and  many 
hundred  tons  of  provisions  to  feed  the  army  of  men  we  cany  to 
Alaska. 

The  item  of  labor  is  large.  For  the  whole  Alaska  pack  it  is  given 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report  for  1910  as  $3,301,859,  and  for  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  pack  it  is  estimated  at  $6,600,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  then,  Captain,  will  you  describe  to  us  the 
method  of  securing  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  secure  our  labor  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Warren  yesterday.  There  are  certain  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  labor  from  certain  centers.  When  we  need 
these  men  we  need  them  in  large  numbers.  Our  labor  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  labor  and  cannery  labor,  which  consists  of  what  we  now  call 
the  oriental  labor.     The  white  labor  consists  of  fishermen,  mechanics, 
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and  cooks,  and  the  oriental  labor  are  those  men  who  do  the  processmg 
of  the  cans. 

The  white  labor — the  fishermen  and  the  mechanics  also — are  signed 
on  regular  shipping  articles,  and  they  are  paid  before  the  United 
States  shipping  conmiissioner.  The  oriental  labor  is  chartered  for, 
or  is  contracted  for,  through  Chinese  contractors,  men  who  have  been 
in  this  business  for  manjr  years  and  who  know  the  class  of  labor  we 
want  and  how  to  handle  it.  They  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  per 
case,  as  was  stated  by  Afr.  Warren. 

The  white  labor  we  board  and  feed  ourselves.     The  Chinese  labor 
is  fed  by  the  contractor. 
The  Chairman.  You  transport  them  ? 

Mr.  MosBB.  We  transport  them.     The  Chinese  get  salt  and  wood. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  furnish  them.     When  I  say 

''Chinese"  I  mean  oriental  labor.     There  are  very  few  Chinese  left. 

The  Chaibhak.  In  general,  what  are  the  terms  of  your  contract 

with  the  man  who  furnishes  you  the  oriental  labor? 

Mr.  MosEB.  In  a  general  way  I  think  we  are  paying  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of — we  guarantee  them  a  certain  number  of  cases  per 
line  of  machines.  In  our  case  we  will  take  the  Bering  Sea  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  guarantee  them  23,000  cases  to  the  Ime  of  machines. 
Whether  they  make  that  23,000  cases  or  not,  they  are  paid  for  that. 
The  Chatbman.  If  they  make  more  they  are  paid  for  that,  too  ? 
Mr.  MosEB.  If  they  make  more  than  23,000  cases  they  are  paid  the 
overamount  at  so  much  per  case. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  ''line  of  machines." 

Mr.  MosEB.  A  line  of  machines  consists  of  a  line  for  processing  the 
cans  from  the  time  the  fish  are  received  at  the  end  of  the  cutter  until 
they  are  delivered  into  the  bathroom  or  place  where  they  are  cooked. 
It  consists  of  a  fish  cutter  which  cuts  the  fish,  a  filling  machine,  a 
weighing  machine,  a  clinching  machine,  a  heater,  and  a  steamer.  I 
am  mentioning  now  the  new  process — the  sanitary  canning  process. 
From  the  heater  they  go  to  the  bathroom.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
line. 

The  ChaibmaK.  In  other  words,  that  applies  to  the  machinery  at 
one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  may  have  more  than  one  line.  Usually  at  one  of 
our  larger  canneries  we  have  four  lines. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  four  sets  of  machines  ? 
Mr.  MosEB.  Four  sets;  yes.  We  usually  outfit  a  cannery  with 
material  and  men  and  contract  on  a  basis  of  25,000  cases  to  the  line 
for  the  season.  We  rarely  make  that,  but  that  is  what  we  outfit  for, 
and  we  guarantee,  as  I  said  before,  for  23,000  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  only  get  20,000  cases,  the  contractor  is 
paid  for  23,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  for  instance,  last  year.  1911,  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  very  profitable  year  in  Alaska.  It  was  profitable 
in  southeast  Alaska,  but  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  Bering  Sea.  We 
outfitted  in  Bering  Sea  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  760,000  cases.  We 
made  less  than  400,000. 
The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  contract  for  there,  can  you  tell  me  ? 
Mr.  MosEB.  About  750,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  contracted  last  year  for  the  Bering 
Sea  canneries  for  labor  for  750,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  750,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  got  less  than  400,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  got  less  than  400,000  cases.  We  paid  there  for 
about  350,000  cases  we  never  received. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  paid  the  labor — the  oriental  contract 
labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  these  western  canneries  we 
must  take  with  us  the  amount  of  material  to  make  the  pack  that  we 
estimate  to  make,  and  the  men  that  we  take  there,  not  only  the 
Chinese,  but  our  white  men,  we  have  to  pay  the  run  money  and  we 
have  to  feed  them  during  the  time  they  are  there.  The  only  thing 
we  do  not  pay  for  when  the  pack  is  short  and  that  is  not  an  expense 
to  us  is  the  actual  fish  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  run  money  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  $100. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $100  run  money? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  to  put  up  the  same  $100  run  money 
for  the  white  help  for  400,000  cases  that  vou  would  have  to  pay  for 
700,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Exactly.  A  machinist's  wages,  and  all  those  wages, 
are  monthly  wages  and  go  right  along. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  paper  not 
long  ago — I  think  it  was  in  March — that  you  were  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  j^our  men  in  San  Francisco  because  there  was  some 
disagreement  there  whether  you  would  guarantee  them  $200  for  the 
summer's  work  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  reference  to  the  oriental  people.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  whatever.  We  do  not  engage  any  orientals. 
That  was  a  contest  between  the  Chinese  bosses  or  the  labor  con- 
tractors and  these  men.  These  men,  however,  that  raised  the  ques- 
tion are  the  same  men  that  are  making  all  the  trouble  on  the  coast. 
They  belong  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  were  white  men,  were  they  not  I 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  they  were  not  white  men.  We  have  never  had 
any  trouble  whatever  with  our  white  men.  They  were  largely  Porto 
Ricans  and  Filipinos  and  people  that  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  was  the  matter  finally  settled  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  had  no  trouble  at  all.  The  men  went  on  board.  I 
think  they  first  appealed  to  the  Mexican  consul,  and  the  Mexican 
consul  sent  a  representative  down  to  the  wharf,  and  he  was  more  than 
agreeably  impressed  with  the  conditions  of  the  men  we  took,  with 
their  quarters  and  food,  and  with  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  between  the  labor  contractors  and  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  was  trving  to  get  at  is  were  thev  paid 
the  $200  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  was  the  agreement,  $150  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  they  got  $150. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  they^have  had  in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  the  orientals,  or  what  we  term  the  oriental 
people. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  The  oriental  people,  then,  get  $150  for  the 
season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  for  the  lowest  grade  of  help.  Others  get  more. 
Leak  menders  and  testers,  and  men  of  that  kind,  skilled  in  the  canning 
business,  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Do  not  they  get  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  The  experts  get  more  money.  There  is  some 
expert  work  to  be  done  in  the  canning  process.  Take  a  tester,  for 
instance.  Our  cans  are  tested  three  or  four  times  by  these  expert 
testers  before  they  are  packed. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Are  they  Chinamen  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Chinamen  usually.  There  are  some  of  other  nationali- 
ties who  have  become  expert  in  that  Une  of  work.  I  have  seen  Japanese 
who  make  good  testers.  There  are  also  some  expert  men  in  the  bath- 
room where  the  cooking  is  done,  men  who  are  leak  menders.  If  there 
is  a  leak  in  the  can  they  find  it  and  mend  it.  Those  men  all  get  high 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  Captain,  this  oriental  labor 
takes  care  of  the  fish  from  the  time  it  is  landed  at  your  cannery  until 
it  is  put  into  the  can.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  until  it  is  dehvered  in  the  case. 

The  Chaibman.  Until  it  is  delivered  in  the  case.  They  put  them 
into  the  cases. 

>Ir.  MosEB.  They  label  them  and  put  them  into  the  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  Practically  all  tnat  work  is  done  under  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  under  the  Chinese  foreman.  But  it  is  all  super- 
vised by  the  cannery  foreman  and  a  number  of  white  men.  We  are 
now  installing  in  our  canneries  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  sanitary 
canning  process.  We  are  expending  about  $500,000  in  putting  in  the 
new  macninery.  This  is  the  second  year.  By  next  year  we  will  have 
the  new  machinery  installed  in  all  our  canneries.  'The  new  machines 
n-ill  require  fewer  men.  With  the  old  machines  we  counted  on  55  of 
this  oriental  labor  to  the  Une.  With  the  new  process  we  believe  we 
can  reduce  it  down  to  about  35,  but  we  must  have  in  addition  to  that 
more  expert  men.  It  is  our  experience,  as  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  everyoody,  that  where  you  get  increased  power  or  increased  facili- 
ties you  must  have  increased  intelUgence  to  control  and  direct  that 
power  and  those  facilities,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  and  are 
now  in  fact  carrying  more  expert  men — machinists  and  machinists' 
helpers  and  people  of  that  class. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  men  you  do  not  secure  under  these  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  no;  those  men  are  paid  monthly  wages. 

The  Chaibman.  What  arrangement  does  this  contractor  make 
with  the  men  whom  he  employs  as  to  their  pay  ? 

^If.  MosEB.  They  get  an  advance  before  they  leave  of  $40  to  buy 
necessary  clothing  and  their  necessary  outfit;  but  he  has  no  hold  un 
them  at  all.  It  they  should  choose  to  break  away  while  in  ^Vlaska 
and  run  away  or  anything  of  that  kind  he  has  no  hold  on  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  they  would  lose  the  pay  they  would 
receive  for  the  work  they  have  already  performed  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  lose  men  before  they  sail; 
sometimes  a  man  who  has  received  his  advance  runs  away.     The 
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contractor  has  no  redress.     I  have  known  contractors  to  lose  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  in  advances. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  out  of  the  contract. 
•  Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  that  is  out  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  He  takes  that  into  account  in  his  contract  with 
you? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  in  line  with  what  Judge  Wickersham 
was  asking  you,  does  he  guarantee  the  men  whom  he  employs  a  cer- 
tain minimum  amount  of  wages  for  the  season  i 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so;  yes.  I  am  not  sure.  Personally  I  do 
not  make  the  contracts,  but  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  understood  their  method  of  doing 
business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  answer  that  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Chinese  firm  which  makes  the  contract  pays  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  work  done.  Their  highest  grades  of  men,  which 
Capt.  Moser  has  denominated  as  experts,  receive  the  highest  wages. 
From  that  it  graduates  down  to  the  class  which  was  spokenof  amoment 
ago  as  having  the  trouble  in  San  Francisco,  these  $150  men,  who  are 
called  roustabouts.  They  do  the  trucking  and  handling  and  lifting, 
the  heavy  part  of  the  work. 

These  lower  grades  of  men  are  paid  so  much  for  the  season,  and 
some  of  the  midale  classes  are  paid  by  the  season,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  Chinese  contractors  pay  their  higher  classes  of  workmen  by  piece- 
work; that  is,  they  apportion  the  work.  For  instance^  one  man, 
under  the  old  system,  is  siven  the  soldering  machine,  as  it  is  callcKl. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  cans  are  soldered.  He  gets  a  percentage 
of  the  entire  pack  because  of  that  work.    The  tester  generally  gets  a 

Sercentage.  It  is  very  high  wages.  They  have  different  ways  of 
oing  this.    The  bathroom  inen  receive  percentages  and  so  on. 

In  a  general  way  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  few  of  the  higher 
class  men  get  percentages  of  the  whole  contract  price  and  the  otners 
get  graduated  scales  of  wages.  Formerly,  when  the  Chinese  were 
more  plentiful  than  they  are  now,  and  they  did  not  have  to  make  up 
these  crews  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  originating  all  the  way 
from  the  PhiHppine  Islands  to  Mexico,  there  was  more  of  a  profit- 
eharing  scheme  m  vogue  than  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  That  is,  it  was  all  done  by  the  piece  and  the 
contractor  settled  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  largely.  He  took  a  contract  to  do  this  work  for  so 
much  a  case — we  will  asume  50  cents  a  case — ^and  he  paid  certain 
classes  different  parts  of  that  50  cents  a  case.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  had  to  go  to  other  nationaUties  for  help,  and  I  understand  that 
these  outside  men  usually  receive  stated  season's  wages. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Is  50  cents  a  case  a  fair  average  for  the  cost  of 
canning  salmon? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  cheaper  a  Uttle  in  southeast  Alaska  and  a  little 
hiffher  than  that  in  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  speak  of  labor  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  labor  only. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  think  in  some  of  the  canneries — at  least  I  have  seen 
it — certain  portions  of  the  work  is  again  subcontracted.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  man  at  the  testing  kettle.  He  gets  an  extra  amount 
for  attending  to  that  work.  He  takes  a  contract  from  his  Chinese 
foreman.  Tney  have  a  contract  within  a  contract  with  each  other, 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  Chinese  keep  accurate  accounts  and  books  and 
they  make  up  complete  statements,  all  in  their  own  language,  cover- 
ing the  accounts  with  all  their  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  can  probably  give  a  little  more 
definite  information  as  to  whether  or  not  they  guarantee  to  each  a 
minimum  amount  per  season's  work. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  guarantee  to  all  of  the  season's  men  a  stipu- 
lated amount.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  minimum  amount.  I  think  it  is 
a  flat  sum  and  it  runs  from  $150  to  $200  per  season  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  labor.  That  is  they  will  hire  these  dozen  or  more  men  for 
the  season,  we  will  say,  for  $175  flat  for  the  season's  wage  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  they  get  for  the  season's  work  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all  they  get — these  roustabouts.  This  is  the 
lowest  grade  of  labor.    They  are  also  boarded  and  found. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  For  how  many  years  do  you  know  them  to  have 
received  more  than  $150  per  season  t 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  thinK  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  have  been 
paid  $175  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  AQ  the  contracts  that  I  have  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  are  for  $150. 

Mr.  Dorr.  $150  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  that  is  the  lowest  amount  paid  and  that  is  paid 
to  what  are  termed  the  roustabouts,  as  Mr. Dorr  has  said;  the  men  who 
do  the  laborers'  work  around  the  canneries.  But  the  other  men,  the 
expert  men,  receive  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  they  contract  with  the  Chinese  boss 

Mr.  MosER.  At  so  much  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  At  so  much  a  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  payment  of  individuals 
excepting  we  are  now  taking  stringent  methods  to  see  that  these  men 
get  tneir  money.  There  have  been  some  complaints  that  the  workmen 
up  there  do  not  always  get  their  money,  and  we  are  adopting  methods 
now  to  see  they  get  the  money  when  they  return. 

The  Chairman.  What  precautions  are  you  taking? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  see  that  they  are  paid  m  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Take  the  Filipinos  and  the  Mexicans ;  they  are  great  gamblers  and  if 
they  can  get  any  advances  they  will  gamble  their  money  away  and 
have  nothing  when  they  get  back.  They  will  gamble  the  clothes  off 
their  back.  They  are  like  the  Indians.  A  man  will  come  in  with 
hardly  a  rag  on  his  back.  A  great  many  of  the  natives  are  also 
employed. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  a  native  is  only  the  equivalent  of  one-third 
of  a  white  man. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  would  be  only  too  glad  if  we  could  get  all  our 
labor  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  von  do  not  get  any  of  that  there. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  ves,  we  do;  we  get  cannery  labor  and  we  get 
fishermen  there.     W  e  buy  fish  from  the  natives. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  that  is  not  at  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  take  them  on  our  own  account  at  Bristol  Bay  fre- 
quently  on  our  construction  work  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  There  is  no  population  there  to  draw  from,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  There  are  very  few;  but  natives  will  come  in  Bristol 
Bay  from  the  interior.  They  will  travel  across  from  the  Kuskokwim. 
I  have  noticed  at  Xushagak  a  number  of  laborers  who  have  come  from 
Kuskokwim. 

The  Chaibman.  You  take  fish  from  anybody  who  will  bring  it  to 
you? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Anyone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  undcrstood,  Captain,  that  you  took  up  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  fishermen  to  fill  the  pack. 

Mr.  MosEB.  When  I  spoke  of  that,  my  mind  went  to  southeast 
Alaska,  where  wo  give  fishing  gear  to  many  natives.  In  fact,  there 
are  natives  who  have  a  claim  on  certain  streams,  and  we  give  them 
the  fLshing  gear  and  then  buy  their  fish  from  them.  When  I  sav  that 
we  take  tnem  all  up,  of  course  I  exce])t  a  few  of  our  men  who  live  in 
Alaska  permanently.  We  have  at  Chignik,  I  fancy,  a  community  of 
25  or  30  fishermen  who  remain  there. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Aio  they  white  men  or  Indians  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  are  white  men ;  squaw  men,  some  of  them.  Some 
live  there  during  the  winter  by  hunting  and  trapping.  We  have  quit« 
a  little  colony  at  Xushagak. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Where  is  that  colony  at  Nushagak,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  up  in  Bristol  Bay.  There  are  a  few  over  at 
Kvichak  and  Naknek.  At  Afognak  a  number  of  men  live,  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  they  are  nearly  all  Creoles. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is,  Russian  Indians. 

Mr.  BowEB.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  number  of  fish  caught 
by  native  fishermen  is  almost  entirely  negligible — practically  noth- 
ing— in  the  Bering  Sea  region  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  in  the  Bering  Sea  they  are  very  few.  The  natives 
work  around  the  canneries  there.  The  condition  of  native  life  in  the 
Bering  Sea  is  the  poorest  of  any  in  Alaska.  Of  course  there  are  very 
few  natives  there,  and  they  are  the  Eskimo  and  the  Aleuts  that  we 
come  in  contact  with  there. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  vei-y  few  words  in  regard  to  the  natives  in  con- 
nection with  the  canneries  in  Alaska  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  BowEB.  As  to  the  employment  of  natives  in  the  canneries,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  last  summer  I  heard  some  complaint  by  the 
natives  in  the  Afgonak  region.  They  said  ''The  canning  interests 
will  offer  us  work,  and  we  go  to  the  canneries  and  put  in  all  our  time 
there,  but  they  only  employ  us  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  so  small  that  we  can  not  aiTord  to 
work  for  them.''  That  was  the  statement  made  by  some  of  the 
Afognak  natives.  My  understanding  was  that  they  were  employed 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Chinese  contractor  and  not  by  the  companies 
themselves. 

Mr.  ilosEB.  Now,  something  about  native  wages.  In  segregating 
the  wages  paid  for  1910,  as  given  in  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report,  we 
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find  that  to  2,765  natives  employed  $339,142  was  paid.  That  runs 
considerably  over  $100  to  eacn  native.  It  would  be  about  $125  to 
each  native.     That  is  only  for  a  short  time  of  actual  employment. 

Mr.  Bower.  Most  of  the  natives  are  employed  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  only  the  men  but  even  the  children  are  employed 
there.  I  have  seen  children  repeatedly  emploj^ed — Uttle  tots  10 
years  of  age — spiling  cans,  for  instance,  with  their  mothers.  They 
were  getting  15  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  not  that  very  largely  in  southeast  Alaska? 

Mr.  MosEH.  Where  the  natives  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why,  Judge,  the  Aleut  will  cross  the  Alaska  peninsula 
and  ^o  up  to  Bering  Sea.  We  have  a  number  of  Aleuts  m  Bering 
8oa  that  come  from  the  Afognak  region. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  your  season  is  only  30  days  in  length  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  season  of  actual  fishing  when  the  big  run  is  on  is 
about  that. 

'Sir.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  natives  you  employ 
are  employed  in  southeast  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MOSER.  Yes. 

ilr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  season  there  is  six  months  you  said. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  said  that;  but  the  season  is  hardly  as  long 
as  that.  The  earliest  packing  you  can  do  in  southeast  Alaska  is — 
well,  I  should  say  the  last  of  June.  A  few  fish  do  run  by  the  20th  of 
June,  but  the  canneries  find  it  hardly  possible  to  turn  the  machinerv 
over  before  the  2.5th  or  the  30th  of  June.  If  y^ou  pack  until  the  20th 
of  September  or  the  1st  of  October  you  have  a  very  good,  long  season. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Captain,  in  estimating  the  sea^son  at  six  months  in  south- 
east Alaska  I  did  not  intend  to  confine  it  strictly  to  the  canning 
sejuson,  but  more  generally  to  the  entire  fishing  season. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true:  yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  included  in  that  a  good  deal  of  the  fishing  that  is  done 
for  the  fresh-fish  market  before  the  canneries  are  opened. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  far  as  that  market  is  concerned  it  is  all  the 
year  round,  is  it  Jiot  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  W'ell,  1  do  not  think  vou  would  hardly  call  it  an  annual 
iseaj^on;  but  I  do  think  it  is  at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  W'iCKERSHAM.  Does  not  that  big  plant  there  at  Ketchikan, 
which  freezes  fish  for  the  eastern  market,  run  practically  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  largely  on  halibut. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  referring  to  salmon,  of  course. 

Mr.  W^iCKERSHAM.  But  is  it  not  tnie  now  that  all  of  the  natives  are 
r*alculated  in  this  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  upon  the  hali- 
but and  the  salmon  fisherv  both  ?     Do  vou  know  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not.     Is  that  so,  Mr.  Bower  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That,  I  think,  is  p()ssible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bower.  Comparatively  few  natives  are  engaged  in  the  halibut 
fishery.  The  great  oulk  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  involved  is  in 
connection  with  the  salmon  fishery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  native  instance,  if  I  may.  that 
<-amie  to  my  notice  some  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco. 
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From  which  deduct — Continued. 

8,  Wharfage  charges  (San  Francisco  rates),  95,000 

tons,  at  $0.15 $14, 250. 00 

9.  Towage  and  harbor  dues  for  50  vessels  inward, 

average  $250  each 12,500.00 

10.  Winter  repairs  to  transporting  vessels,  dry- 
docking,  repairs  to  hull,  sails,  and  rigging, 
painting  and  general  upkeep — 50  vessels; 
average,  $2,500  each 125,000.00 

12.  General  office  and  managing  expense  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  for  1910  of  8  cents  per  case  for 
pack  of  2,438,777  cases 195, 102. 16 

Total  cost,  not  included  in  Document  No.  746;  average 
per  case,  69  cen^a $1, 685, 871. 30 

Net  profit  to  canners;  average  per  case,  49  cents 1, 191, 455. 90 

SUMMARY. 

Net  valuation  per  case '. $4. 33 

Cannery  cost  per  case  (Doc.  No.  746) $3. 15 

Additional  cost  per  case,  as  above 69 

TotaF  cost  per  case 3. 84 


Net  profit  per  case ji9 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack,  915,263  cases;  profit,  $454,011 ;  per  case. . .      .  496 

Note. — These  figures  assume  that  the  item  "Materials  used,"  in  Document  No.  746, 
includes  the  items  on  fire  insurance  on  plants,  charter  of  ships,  stevedoring  and  towage 
outward,  marine  insurance  on  up  cari^es,  and  materials  used  for  repairs  to  plants  and 
vessels  in  Alaska.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  is  that  the  item  $4,389,799  is  the 
total  cost  of  all  material  used  for  all  purposes  landed  at  the  salmon  canneries.  No 
interest  on  plant  or  on  investment  in  outfit  has  been  included. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  now  continue.  Most  extraordinary  statements 
have  been  made  and  are  still  being  made  by  the  writers  in  the  press 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  by  others  who  should  know  better,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska,  often  in  terms  of  many 
million  dollars.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  conditions,  I  may 
state  that  practically  everything  that  enters  the  pack  excepting  the 
raw  fish,  a  small  portion  of  the  labor,  and  some  boxes,  is  carried  to 
Alaska  from  the  coast  States. 

For  the  company's  pack  which  I  represent  alone  in  Alaska  we  must 
have  on  hand  about  160,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,000  short  tons.  We  use  over  7,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  boxes;  we  buy  our  nails  by  the  carload.  We  use  about 
13,000  tons  of  coal,  and  1  may  say  here — I  do  not  know  how  much 
you  may  be  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  it  now,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Unless  that  Alaska  coal  could  be  placed  in  supply 
deposts  where  our  vessels  could  be  furnished  with  it  4t  San  Francisco 
at  a  cost  less  or  equal  to  the  coal  that  is  supplied  from  other  regions, 
there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  that  coal  wnich  we  would  get  from 
Alaska.     It  would  not  oe  possible. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  not  anything  else  you  use  up  there  that 
comes  from  Alaska,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  use  boxes.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
all  the  boxes  for  our  pack  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  talking  of  what  you  buy  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  we  do  buy  m  Alaska! 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  boxes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  buy  about  200,000  cases  of  boxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  do  vou  get  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  and  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  boxes  do  you  get  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year  we  bought  150,000  cases  at  Ketchikan,  and 
about  100,000  at  Wrangell;  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  all 
those  cases  from  Alaska  if  we  could  ^et  them.  In  fact,  we  have  even 
been  considering,  to  encourage  the  industry  in  Alaska,  sending  our 
vessels  into  Ketchikan.  We  have  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  interview 
the  mills  at  Ketchikan  to  see  if  we  can  get  them  there.  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  ship  them  there  if  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  they  could  not  furnish  you  lumber  and 
boxes? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  for  western  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

;Mr.  MosER.  They  could  possibly  furnish  some,  Senator,  but  the 
risks  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  our  vessels  could  call 
in  there  are  so  great  that  we  have  hesitated  about  making  any  ar- 
rangements for  getting  cases  in  southeast  Alaska  and  carrying  them 
to  tne  westward.  We  have  had  the  matter  under  consideration;  but 
to  send  a  large  deep-water  vessel  in  the  month  of  February  through 
Dixon  Entrance,  which  would  then  have  to  be  towed  90  miles  without 
having  safe  and  proper  means  for  towing,  then  having  the  vessel  lie 
there  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  come  out  again,  going  to  the  west- 
ward to  Bering  Sea,  we  considered  a  little  too  great  a  risk  under 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  all  the  boxes  and  materials 
and  everything  else  used  to  the  westward  come  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  and  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  southeast  Alaska,  you  do  buy  some  things 
from  the  mills  ? 

yir,  MosER.  We  buy  some  things  from  the  mills.  We  also  buy 
from  the  stores  there.  We  do  not  take  as  much  supplies  to  our  south- 
east Alaska  locations  as  we  do  to  our  other  locations,  because  you  will 
readily  understand — it  is  our  experience,  at  least — that  it  pays  us  to 

I)ay  a  little  more  for  an  article  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  the  stores  in  the 
ocalities  than  for  us  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  stores  to  a 
place,  much  of  which  will  not  be  used  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  slop  chest  that  you  take  to  these 
northern  canneries,  and  out  of  that  you  sell  to  the  men  who  work  for 
you,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  stores  ourselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  sell  out  of  your  slop  chests  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  slop  chests  are  operated  oy  the  superintendents 
entirel\\ 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  go  up  on  your  vessels  and  they  furnish 
the  men  that  work  for  you  merchandise  from  the  slop  chest  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  in  southeastern 
Alaska  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  southeast  Alaska  the  slop  chest  is  almost  nil. 
Everything  is  purchased  in  our  two  localities  there  from  the  local 
stores,  so  far  as  the  slop  chests  are  concerned. 

At  the  Loring  cannery,  where  we  pack  150,000  cases,  we  have  no 
slop  chest.  There  is  a  store  in  the  town  of  Loring  and  one  at 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  Who  rims  the  store  at  Loring — Heckmant 

Mr.  MosER.  Heckman's  brother. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  Heckman  store? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Ketchikan  Heckman's  store; 
it  is  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  interested  in  the  salmon  fishery  i 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  you  folks  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  take  up  all  their  supplies 
for  them — at  least  part  of  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  tne  Heckman  store  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  They  are  all  sent  up  from 
Seattle;  purchased  in  Seattle  and  shipped  by  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  aid  you  say  you  used  up  there, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  13,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  If  coal  were  available  at  Cordova,  or  Katalla,  or 
Seward,  or  anywhere  along  there,  would  you  use  any  of  that  t 

Mr.  MosER.  Practically  none,  because  we  would  nave  to  send  our 
vessels  into  that  locality,  say,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and 
then  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  westward. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  not  be  near  your  point  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  would  be  our  Cook  Inlet  cannery; 
but  we  probably  would  have  to  send  that  vessel  up  in  ballast  just  to 
get  that  800  tons  of  coal  which  we  require  at  that  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  if  coal  was  made  available  there  it  would 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  your  company  one  way  or  the  other  t 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  not  help  us  at  all. 

Now,  then,  I  will  continue. 

We  use  many  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline,  distillates,  lubricating 
oils,  fuel  and  other  oils,  pi^  lead,  pig  tm,  and  zinc,  in  vast  quantities, 
not  to  mention  the  chemicals  used,  such  as  acids  and  caustic  soda. 
We  use  millions  of  labels,  thousands  of  gallons  of  lacquer,  and  many 
hundred  tons  of  provisions  to  feed  the  army  of  men  we  cany  to 
Alaska. 

The  item  of  labor  is  large.  For  the  whole  Alaska  pack  it  is  given 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  report  for  1910  as  $3,301,859,  and  for  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  pack  it  is  estimated  at  $6,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then.  Captain,  will  you  describe  to  us  the 
method  of  securing  your  labor  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  secure  our  labor  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Warren  yesterday.  There  are  certain  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  gather  labor  from  certain  centers.  When  we  need 
these  men  we  need  them  in  large  numbers.  Our  labor  is  of  two  kinds, 
white  labor  and  cannery  labor,  which  consists  of  what  we  now  call 
the  oriental  labor.     The  white  labor  consists  of  fishermen,  mechanics, 
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and  cooks,  and  the  oriental  labor  are  those  men  who  do  the  processing 
of  the  cans. 

The  white  labor — the  fishermen  and  the  mechanics  also — are  signed 
on  regular  shipping  articles,  and  they  are  paid  before  the  United 
States  shipping  commissioner.  The  oriental  labor  is  chartered  for, 
or  is  contracted  for,  through  Chinese  contractors,  men  who  have  been 
in  this  business  for  manjr  years  and  who  know  the  class  of  labor  we 
want  and  how  to  handle  it.  They  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  per 
case,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Warren. 

The  white  labor  we  board  and  feed  ourselves.  The  Chinese  labor 
is  fed  by  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman.  You  transport  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  them.  The  Chinese  get  salt  and  wood. 
I  think  that  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  furnish  them.  When  I  say 
"Chinese"  I  mean  oriental  labor.     There  are  very  few  Chinese  left. 

The  Chairman.  In  general,  what  are  the  terms  of  your  contract 
with  the  man  who  furnishes  you  the  oriental  labor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  a  general  way  I  think  we  are  paying  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of — we  guarantee  them  a  certain  number  of  cases  per 
line  of  machines.  In  our  case  we  will  take  the  Bering  Sea  as  an  exam- 
ple. We  guarantee  them  23,000  cases  to  the  kne  of  machines. 
Whether  they  make  that  23,000  cases  or  not,  they  are  paid  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  make  more  they  are  paid  for  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  If  they  make  more  than  23,000  cases  they  are  paid  the 
overamount  at  so  much  per  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  ''line  of  machines." 

Mr.  MosER.  A  line  of  machines  consists  of  a  line  for  processing  the 
cans  from  the  time  the  fish  are  received  at  the  end  of  the  cutter  until 
they  are  delivered  into  the  bathroom  or  place  where  they  are  cooked. 
It  consists  of  a  fish  cutter  which  cuts  the  fish,  a  filling  machine,  a 
weighing  machine,  a  clinching  machine,  a  heater,  and  a  steamer.  I 
am  mentioning  now  the  new  process — the  sanitaiy  canning  process. 
From  the  heater  they  go  to  the  bathroom.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  applies  to  the  machinery  at 
one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  may  have  more  than  one  line.  Usually  at  one  of 
our  larger  canneries  we  have  four  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  four  sets  of  machines  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Four  sets;  yes.  We  usually  outfit  a  cannery  with 
material  and  men  and  contract  on  a  basis  of  25,000  cases  to  the  line 
for  the  season.  We  rarely  make  that,  but  that  is  what  we  outfit  for, 
and  we  guarantee,  as  I  said  before,  for  23,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  only  get  20,000  cases,  the  contractor  is 
paid  for  23,000  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  for  instance,  last  jrear,  1911,  which  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  very  profitable  year  m  Alaska.  It  was  profitable 
in  southeast  Alaska,  but  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  in  Bering  Sea.  We 
outfitted  in  Bering  Sea  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  760,000  cases.  We 
made  less  than  400,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  contract  for  there,  can  you  tell  me  I 

Mr.  MosER.  About  750,000. 
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resident  firms  or  individuals;  amount  of  money  spent  for  tin  plate; 
amoimt  of  money  spent  for  solder;  amount  of  money  spent  for  labels; 
amount  of  money  spent  for  fishing  gear;  amount  oi  money  spent  for 
coal;  amount  of  money  spent  for  other  supplies;  number  of  cases 
packed  yearly;  amount  of  money  paid  transportation  companies  for 
freight  and  passenger  service  in  connection  with  cannery  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Who  prepared  that  statement,  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  Webb.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Small^  secretary  of  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  that — the  Alaska  Salmon  Canners — a 
corporation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Mr.  Small  is  the  broker  of  this  company — the 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Co.  1 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  this  company  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.;  a  statement  from 
their  books. 

Mr.  Webb.  It  covers  their  own  business? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  covers  their  own  business;  just  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Bower.  Was  it  prepared  by  an  oflScer  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  was  prepared  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Small. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Small  from  data  furnished  by 
Mr.  Buschman,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  company,  at  my 
request. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  not  all  these  facts  given  by  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  in  such  detailed  form,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  put  this  into  the  record.  I  think 
that  wiU  give  us  information  along  the  lines  we  have  been  inquiring 
about. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co, 
{Data  famished  Mr.  R.  E.  Small,  secretary  Alaska  Salmon  Camiers.] 


in    and 


Natives    employed 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed  with 
permanent  r^denoe  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  in  Alaska  from 
resident  concerns  or  individ- 
uals  

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies 

Cases  packed  yeany 

Paid  transportation  compa- 
nies for  freight  and  passen- 
ger service  in  connection 
with  cannery  operations 


NuBhagak. 


1908 


12 

11 

S615.35 

9231.40 


92,363.66 


None. 

928,559.96 

95,755.37 

91,711.12 

K 655. 86 

91,576.96 

912,121.93 

i8,889 


91,933.31 


1909 


12 
14 

9716.60 
9668.86 


92,866.82 


None. 

923,018.83 

95,684.94 

91,625.60 

94,209.32 

91,725.23 

916,741.44 

46,443 


93,024.56 


1910 


13 

9 

9886.60 

9122.95 


93,073.80 


None. 

917,531.07 

95,455.43 

91,350.46 

93,924.60 

92,768.28 

914,272.80 

38,585 


93,280.04 


GhignDc 
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9 

None. 

91,126.00 

None. 


10 
93,960.00 


None. 

932,899.00 

911,221.06 

92,304.45 

92,974.02 

92,376.09 

916,902.12 

68,413 


91,662.61 


1900 


8 

NoDB. 

91,000.00 

None. 


12 
94,960.00 


None. 

931,677.86 

910,668.68 

92,403.47 

92,823.03 

91,961.23 

913,142.96 

71,342 


92,936.52 


1910 


10 

None. 

91|L2Sa00 

None. 


22 

9B,oao.oo 


None. 

934,224.53 

99,506.56 

92,068.96 

96,891. 7« 

92,366.00 

918,766.34^ 

S8,S27 


98,334.12 
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Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing . 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  flshins . 

White  men  employed 
with  permanent  lesi- 
denoe  in  Alaska 

Paid  these  vrhite  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies 
that  are  purchased  In 
Alaska  from  resident 
resident  concerns  or  in- 
dividuab 

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  lahels. 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  su; 

C«aes  packed  yeany 

Paid  transportation  com- 
panies f^  freight  and 
passenger  servtoe  in  con- 
nectkm  vr  i  t  h  cannery 
operations 


Uyak. 


1908 


6 

8 

$1,676.00 

9300.00 


18 
16,219.44 


$1,132.52 
|W7,776.67 
$8,976.65 
$1,600.21 
$3,653. 12 
$3,462.30 
$9,418.66 
48,549 


$1,880.04 


1909 


5 

None. 

$1,760.00 

None. 


12 
$4,870.00 


$1,299.85 
$21,791.71 
$8,478.35 
$1,222.86 
$2,462.74 
$3,445.48 
$9,784.37 
34.939 


$2, 142. 49 


1910 


16 

16 

$2,500.00 

$350.00 


12 
$4,770.00 


$1,013.46 
$16,417.81 
$5,235.13 
$1,209.16 
$6,399.32 
$3,289.50 
$7,966.59 
34,547 


$3,861.23 


Kenai, 
1910. 


18 

43 

$2,760.22 

$4,612.37 


28 
$4,664.84 


$4,126.63 
$20,455.63 
$1,796.33 
$1,032.60 
$5,559.40 
$2,268.59 
$13,118.16 
29,500 


Orca. 


1908 


12 

2 

$1,440.00 

$147.52 


16 
),652.47 


$5,980.23 
$16,807.38 
$5,573.36 
$1,625.22 
$5,334.23 
$2,026.29 
$16,216.68 
46,435 


$2,110.51 


1909 


10 

None. 

$1,200.00 

None. 


21 
$8,034.76 


$673.92 
$17,626.08 
$5,344.00 
$1,386.10 
$6,035.62 
$2,794.60 
$0,843.76 
39,803 


$949.86 


1910 


14 

2 

$1,680.00 

$339.41 


19 
$4,767.16 


$402.86 
$18,664.66 
$5,624.76 
$1,397.00 
$6,609.48 
$4,686.43 
$12,443.01 
39,914 


$1,007.87 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed,  with 
permanent  resioenoe  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  in  Alaska 
from  resident  concerns  or 
individuals 

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  sappUes 

Number  of  cases  packed  yearly. 

Paid  transportation  com- 
panies forfre^ht  andpas- 
sen£er  service  in  ocmneoilon 
with  cannery  operations 


Dundas. 


1908 


10 

40 

$4,000.00 

$13,500.00 


6 
$1,800.00 


$7,000.00 
$11,300.25 
$4,162.04 
$1,078.28 
$1,681.60 
$1,306.48 
$7,292.47 
30,808 


$557.43 


1909 


25 

80 

$3,000.00 

$12,000.00 


$1,200.00 


$6,000.00 

$12,383.38 

$3,638.15 

$1,037.71 

$2,647.04 

$661.83 

$7,479.17 

29,649 


$1,501.60 


1910 


25 

90 

$2,000.00 

$10,800.00 


$1,250.00 


$5,240.00 

$10,139.99 

$6,195.38 

$852.70 

$3,716.70 

$701.88 

$6,178.70 

24,363 


Santa  Ana. 


1908 


18 

17 

$1,740.00 

$2,400.00 


15 
$3,600.00 


$3,700.00 

$15,284.02 

$4,603.74 

$1,080.70 

$267.97 

$1,164.58 

$7,204.39 

30,878 


$1,460.11       $6,440.47 


1909 


20 

17 

$1,860.00 

$2,376.00 


10 
$3,500.00 


$4,500.00 

$11,164.30 

$4,184.00 

$901.28 

$563.61 

$811.09 

$5,582.61 

25,751 


$6,203.41 


1910 


16 

12 

$1,700.00 

$2,350.00 

14 
$3,780.00 


$4,000.00 

$13,627.36 

$4,806.66 

$1,041.88 

$491.34 

$621.55 

$4,868.19 

29,768 


$7,662.30 
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Quadra. 


1908 


Natives  employed  in  and 
around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  emploved,  ¥dth 
permanent  residence  in 
Alaska 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that 
are  purchased  in  Aalaska 
from  resident  concerns  or 
individuals 

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  other  supplies 

Number  of  cases  packed  yearly. 

Paid     transportation     com- 
panies for  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  m  connection  ! 
with  cannery  operations 


15 

20 

$2,600.00 

S4,G00.00 


18 

S6,ooaoo 


$6,500.00 
$16,529.30 
$5,145.46 
$1,232.21 
$9,846.86 
$1,240.50 
$7,782.01 
35,206 


$7,166.69 


1909 


20 

30 

$3,000.00 

$3,500.00 


15 
$4,500  00 


$5,000.00 

$11,067.82 

$3,189.38 

$904.29 

$274. 72 

$476.34 

$5,537.95 

25,837 


$7,080.30 


1910 


Hunters  Bay. 


1908 


12 

23 

$2,500.00 

$5,070.00 


21 
$7,000.00 


$7,000.00 

$15,975.83 

$4,671.95 

$1,221.78 

$1,323.24 

$836.05 

$6,801.12 

34,908 


$8,064.97 


25 
45 

$4,100.00 
$7,11&00 


8 
$4,190.00 


$5,180.00 

$21,391.84 

$5,460.48 

$1,573.95 

$788.56 

$994.02 

$7,876.89 

44.970 


$11,821.48 


1909 


1910 


30 

45 

$4,337.00 

$7,200.00 


$4,200.00 


$5,ioaoo 

$15,750.84 

$4. 09a  42 

$1,313.02 

$364.84 

$024.48 

$7,517.89 

37,515 


$0,666.77 


41 

30 

$4,32a00 

$7,3oaoo 


$4,175^00 


$5,2aaoo 

$19,342.02 

$5,713.34 

$1.505l65 

S52&SS 

$915.58 

$8,302.7S 

43.019 


$11,522.40 


Seattle,  December  it,  19W. 


Total  all  canneries,  by  years. 


1908 


Natives  employed  in  and  around  cannery 

Natives  employed  fishing 

Paid  to  natives  at  cannery 

Paid  to  natives  for  fishing 

White  men  employed  with  permanent  residence  in  Alaska. . . 

Paid  these  white  men 

Spent  yearly  for  supplies  that  are  piu'chased  in  Alaska  from 
resident  concerns  or  individuals 

Spent  for  tin  plate 

Spent  for  solder 

Spent  for  labels 

Spent  for  fishing  gear 

Spent  for  coal 

Spent  for  supplies,  miscellaneous 

State,  numlier  of  cases  packed  yearlv 

Paid  transportation  companies  for  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  cannery  operations 

(rrand  total 


106 

143 

$17,295.35 

$28,194.92 

96 

$37,365.57 

$29,49^.75 
$170,557.42 
$50,988.15 
$12,395.14 
$29,002.21 
$14, 147. 22 
$83,815.14 
354, 148 

$32,472.54 


$505,726.41 


1909 


130 

186 

$16,763.50 

$25,743.85 

86 

$34,140.58 

$22,573.77 
$144,480.82 
$45,267.92 
$10,884.22 
$19,280.92 
$12,820.37 
$71,630.05 
311, 179 

$33,394.49 


$436,080.49 


1910 


22^ 
$19,e04.72 
$30,944.73 

132 
$42, 400.  SO 

$27,092.8:1 
$166, 378-  TS 
$49,004.43 
$11,670. 0»> 
$34,444.73 
$18,341.  ^f> 
$87,715.93 
333.431 

$40,183.04 


$527,781.90 


January  11, 1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  3  o'clock  p.  m, 


AFTER   RECESS. 


At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 


STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JEFFEBSOIT  F.  MOSEB— Cimtinued. 

Mr.  MosER.  When  we  adjourned  this  morning,  I  was  referring  to  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  many  people  as  to  the  amount 
or  the  value  of  the  salmon  taken  out  of  Alaska  waters  and  I  referretl 
there  to  the  material  we  are  obliged  to  carry  to  Alaska. 
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I  now  continue  where  I  left  off  there. 

Now,  take  into  account  the  upkeep  of  the  cannery  fleet,  transporta- 
tion, insurance,  stevedoring,   towage,  taxes,  general  overhead  ex- 
Eenses,  etc.,  and  these  millions  that  are  said  the  salmon  canners  take 
'om  Alaska  are  very  materially  reduced. 

We  have  made  a  very  careful  estimate  and  find  that  the  value  of 
the  raw  salmon  canned  in  Alaska  by  all  canners  any  one  year  never 
has  been  over  $1,250,000. 

I  may  add  to  that  and  say  here  that  if  there  were  no  canneries  in 
Alaska  at  all,  if  the  fish  were  not  in  any  way  utilized,  no  one  would 
receive  any  benefit  from  them  in  any  way,  because  the  fish  all  die. 
These  fish  that  come  into  the  Alaskan  waters  and  ascend  the  rivers 
all  die: — that  is,  all  the  salmon — and  they  would  be  lost  unless  they 
were  taken  for  commercial  use. 

The  Chairman.  That  value  you  put  on  them  is  the  value  where  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  value  of  the  raw  fish  in  Alaska. 

Taking  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  document  giving  the  number  of 
salmon  used  for  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  for  1911  (our  own 
record,  as  that  of  the  department,  is  not  yet  avaUablo)  and  using  the 
price  we  pay  the  fishermen  for  the  raw  material  in  Bristol  Bay,  as 
that  is  the  only  place  we  pay  by  the  fish — at  other  places  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  month  or  by  the  case  and  labor — we  nave  drawn  up 
another  scnedule  of  values  taking  the  number  of  fish  that  have  been 
taken  from  Alaskan  waters  each  of  these  years  and  giving  them  the 
value  that  we  pay  the  fishermen  for  the  fish,  which,  if  you  choose,  I 
will  submit  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record.  I  would  like 
to  understand  that,  Captain.  In  Bristol  Bay  you  pay  the  fishermen 
by  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Elsewhere  in  Alaska  how  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  pay  by  the  case;  a  percentage  on  the  number  of 
cases  packed,  or  we  pay  them  by  the  labor — so  much  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  are  some  individual  fishermen  in 
that  section  who  catch  25  or  50  fish  each  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  arrange  with  them  specially  on  those  occasions,  as 
with  the  Indians.  We  furnish  them  with  gear  and  pay  for  that  work 
specially  and  make  special  individual  arrangements.  In  many 
instances  in  southeast  ^aska,  where  we  have  trap  fishing  and  seine 
fishing,  the  men  are  paid  either  by  the  month  or  by  the  case;  so  much 
a  case. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Value  of  Alaska  salmon  catch  in  1906, 1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 
[See  Bureau  of  Fiaheries  Document  No.  740,  pi>.  14  and  1&| 

1906— King,  267,827,  at  10  cents $26,782.70 

Red,  19,536,761,  at  2i  cents 488,419.02 

Coho,  983,804,  at  2J  cents 24,696.10 

Pink,  7,707,999,  at  1  cent 77,079.99 

Chum,  3,259,384,  at  2  cents '. 65,187.68 

Total  (31,755,775) 682, 064. 49 

5171d— 1! 
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1907— King,  327,794,  at  10  cents $32,779.40 

Red,  19,167,110,  atScents 575,013.30 

Coho,  893,425,  atScents 26,802.75 

Pink,  12,668,722,  at  1  cent 126,687.22 

Chum,  1,843,017,  at  2  cents 36, 860. 34 

Total  (34,900,068) 798,143.01 

1908— King,  261,693,  at  10  cents 26,169.30 

Red,  24,942,726,  at3cent8 748,281.78 

Coho,  736,083,  at3cents 22,082.49 

Pink,  16,106,155,  at  1  cent 151,061.55 

Chum,  2,258,322,  at  2  cents 45, 166. 44 

Total  (43,304,979) 992,761.56 

1909— King,  407,252,  at  10  cents 40, 725. 20 

Red,  23,024,134,  at  3  cents 690,724.02 

Coho,  587,734,  at  3  cents -  17,632.02 

Pink,  9,491,482,  at  1  cent 94,914.82 

Chum,  1,182,006,  at  2  cents 23, 64a  12 

Total  (34,692,608) 867,636.18 

1910— King,  412,543,  at  20  cents 82,508.60 

Red,  19,202,776,  at  3J  cents 672,097.16 

Coho,  996,684,  at  3J  cents 34,883.94 

Pink,  10,722,966,  at  1  cent 107,229.66 

Chum,  2,344,285,  at  2  cents 46,885.70 

Total  (33,679,254) 943,605.06 

Estimated  number  of  salmon  and  value  for  1911 . 

1911— King,  409,347,  at  20  cents $81,869.40 

Red,  18,478,698,  at  3J  cents 646,754.43 

Coho,  1,232,615,  at  3J  cents 43,141.52 

Pink,  20,434,900,  at  1  cent 204,349.00 

Chum,  3,941,054,  at  2  cents ,  78, 821. 06 

Total  (44,496,614) 1,054,935.43 

Prices. — Prices  are  on  basis  of  Bristol  Bay  fishermen's  agreement,  where  payment 
is  made  by  the  fish.    At  other  stations  fishermen  are  paid  by  the  month  or  by  the  case. 

Referring  now  again  to  the  taxes.  The  bill  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  but  it  is  said  that  the  general 
law  does  so  provide.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that  provision  should 
be  made  to  provide  for  a  penalty  for  nonpajrment. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  people  have  oeen  very  negligent  in  mak- 
ing their  payment  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  There  is  no  penalty  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  There  is  no  penalty  provided  for. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  If  a  man  does  not  pay  it  that  is  the  end  of  it, 
except  they  can  sue  him  as  for  debt. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  think  that  is  the  case.  I  think  I  woidd  suggest  in 
connection  with  the  salmon  fishery  tax  that  it  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  fisheries,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy  for  natcheries,  and  conmiercial  experi- 
mentation, and  pay  the  remainder  into  the  Treasury.  Until  tlus  is 
done  the  clamor  in  Alaska  to  overburden  the  salmon  fisheries  ^witli 
excessive  taxation  for  the  internal  improvement  of  Alaska  will  not 
cease. 
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The  following  provision  is  submitted  for  consideration: 

Provided,  That  all  taxes,  licenfle,  and  other  fees  coUected  from  or  through  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  be  used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  salmon  hatdieries 
and  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  an  experimental  station  to  be  used  for  the 
development  of  the  fishery  product  along  commercial  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  oirect. 

The  Chatrman.  What  is  your  idea  with  regard  to  an  experimental 
station,  Captain  t 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  am  afraid  the  other  day  possibly  I  did  not  make 
myself  altogether  plain  when  I  dwelt  perhaps  too  strongly  on  the 
commercial  interest  in  this  question.  I  said  that  we  preferred  a 
station  that  would  experiment  with  the  fishery  products  for  com- 
mercial use  and  that  we  did  not,  so  far  as  the  fishery  interest,  were 
concerned,  favor  a  biolo^cal  laboratory,  one  that  is  devoted  largely 
to  the  scientific  end  of  the  fisheries. 

We  are  interested  along  commercial  lines,  and  what  we  would  like 
to  know  at  least  would  be  how  different  products  are  prepared; 
how  fish  meal  is  prepared;  how  fish  cakes  are  prepared;  whether  other 
uses  can  be  made  of  the  different  fishery  products.  Chowders  can 
be  probablv  made  from  the  different  products.  I  know  in  Siberia 
they  have  been  using  salmon  roe  and  converting  it  into  caviar  and 
have  sold  very  large  Quantities,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  secret  process. 

Manv  of  these  proaucts  would  be  rather  expensive  for  the  canners 
individually  to  experiment  with;  but  we  tnink  the  Government 
should  treat  the  fisheries  as  it  does  its  agricultural  interests  and  help 
us  and  assist  us  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  basis  of  development  along  the 
lines  suggested  are  pretty  great  ? 

Mr.  MOSEB.  I  think  they  are  and  I  think  other  foreign  governments 
have  experimented  along  those  lines. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  nave  it  understood  that  I  am  not  inimical  to 
a  biological  station  at  all;  nor  do  I  wish  in  any  way  in  my  remarks 
to  criticize  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  a  great  many  friends  there  and  I  think  very  highly  of 
them.  I  regard  them  very  highly  and  regard  their  work  very  nignly . 
and  I  should  be  loath  to  say  anything  that  would  appeat  to  be  cntical 
in  any  way  of  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  As  I  understand  it.  Captain,  the  only  people  you 
do  criticize  are  the  people  in  Alaska  whom,  you  say,  are  clamoring  for 
a  divvy. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  believe,  Judge,  it  is  right  to  tax  a  fishery  which 
in  every  country  in  the  world  is  encourageaby  the  government  and 
in  every  State  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  where  all  the  tax  goes 
back  to  the  fisheries,  to  tax  those  fisheries  iot  the  internal  improve- 
ments. I  am  quite  sure  if  the  mining  interests  of  Alaska  were  taxed 
to  build  up  the  fisheries  there  would  be  a  howl  that  would  be  heard 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  realize  that  the  mining  interests  go  in  there 
and  buUd  homes  and  roads  and  churches  and  tilings  of  that  kind,  do 
you  not?  • 

Mr.  MosEB.  Not  exactly.  Do  you  think  the  people  up  in  Alaska 
generally  go  there  to  become  permanent  residents  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it — all  except  fisheries. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  fishermen  are  beginning  to  do  it  too. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  know  the  people  in  Alaska.  I  have  known  some 
men  whom  I  would  count  upon  as  being  permanent  residents,  but 
the  impression  I  gained  from  most  of  them  was  that  they  were  there 
to  make  what  they  could,  and  when  they  did  make  what  they  could 
they  would  leave  the  country.  They  are  not  permanent  residents  in 
the  same  way  that  Senator  Jones,  for  instance, lives  in  his  community 
or  I  Uve  in  in  some  other  community  in  the  States.  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  country  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  very  hospitaole  country. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  acquainted 
with? 

Mr.  MosER.  Most  of  my  experience  has  been  along  the  sea  coast. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  do  know  that  Juneau,  Ketchikan, 
Cordova,  and  other  towns  are  there  from  year  to  vear,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  not  growing  very  rapidly,  though.  How 
much  have  you  increased  in  population  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  white  population  in  Alaska  increased  some- 
thing over  6,000  according  to  the  last  census. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  find,  according  to  the  census,  that  the  population  of 
Alaska  has  only  increased  sometliing  like  800  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  true.  There  was  a  loss  of  Indians  and 
Chinamen  of  something  like  6,000. 

Mr.  MosER.  'Was  there  not  a  decrease  in  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all.  That  is  in  the  territory.  That  is 
in  the  10  years.  And.  again,  I  think  there  will  not  be  much  increase 
in  the  territory  at  all  untU  matters  of  tliis  kind  are  equitably  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  tax  the  fisheries  for  the 
internal  improvements  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do;  just  the  same  as  you  tax  a  man  who 
comes  in  there  and  builds  a  store.  I  think  you  people  ought  to  pa^^ 
your  share.     Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  take  the  tax  and  have  it  turned  into  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  let  the  General  Government  make  other  ap- 
propriations for  specified  purposes;  for  internal  improvements  and 
things  of  that  kina. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  as  I  object  to  that,  just  so  you 
pay  your  share. 

Air.  MosER.  As  it  is  now,  however,  it  is  not  done  by  special  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  company  has  sometliing  like  $6,000,000, 
so  you  say,  invested  in  property  there,  and  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
at  all  on  that  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  have  not  $6,000,000  of  property  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  statement  shows  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  quite  a  little  invested  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  property  have  vou  in  Alaska,  Captain? 

Mr.  MoBEB.  Our  properties  m  the  State  of  Washington,  ana  Cali- 
fornia, amount  to,  m  roimd  numbers,  $1,000,000.  In  Alaska  can- 
neries, $3,100,000;  Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000;  Alaska  hatchery, 
$300,000.     That  makes  $3,400,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes  on  that  all,  do 
you.  Captain  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  do  not;  but  we  do  pay  heavily  in  other  ways 
in  our  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  get  rebates  for  more  than  half  of  that,  do 
you  not?. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  get  anything  out  of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Alaska  does  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  does  iti 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  you  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  there  along  the  coast.  Do  you  know  of  a  schoolhouse  that 
has  ever  been  built  in  Alaska  out  of  all  the  fish  that  has  ever  been 
taken  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  comes  out  of  the  Alaska  fund,  you  know.  A  portion 
of  the  Alaska  fund  is  utilized  for  schools. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  there  is  little  of  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  forget  what  the  percentage  is,  but  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  it. 

^ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  none  of  it  now.  I  think  the  appropri- 
ations are  entirely  from  the  general  fund  for  that  purpose  now.  The 
point  that  I  make  is  this,  Captain:  That  you  people  do  not  pay  any- 
thing, out  of  the  big  amount  of  money  that  you  take  out  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, for  the  support  of  the  Territory  or  the  Government  there.  You 
pay  practically  nothing.  What  amount  did  you  pay  in  taxes  over 
your  rebate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  say  we  paid  in  1910  a  Federal  corporation  tax 
of  S6,550. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  1910. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  paid  California  State  and  county  taxes,  vessels, 
S7,550;  other  taxes,  $6,300.  In  the  State  of  Washington  we  paid 
S5,600;  in  Alaska  salmon,  $37,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  $37,000  after  the  rebates  are  deducted  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  tax  where  it  is  actually  a 
rebate.  That  is  just  the  same  as  no  tax  at  all.  So  what  did  you 
actuallv  pay  in  taxes  in  Alaska  in  1910? 

Mr.  ilosER.  Senator,  is  not  that  the  same  as  if  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries bought  those  eggs  from  us  at  a  certain  price  ?  That  is,  the  fry. 
Thev  value  the  fry  at  a  certain  figure;  say,  40  cents  a  thousand  fry. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  Captain.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  they  value  it  at.  The  question  is  what  do  you 
j)ay  in  taxes.  If  you  paid  $32,000  with  one  hand  and  took  it  back 
with  the  other 

>f r.  MosER.  But  it  cost  us  that  to  produce  the  fry. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  wnother  you  were  doing  it  or  not. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  tax  do  you  pay  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  tliink,  Senator,  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  then  we  will  deduce 
whatever  may  be  necessary.  Of  coui-se,  I  understand  you  buUt  your 
hatcheries  and  ran  them.  I  also  understand  that  you  put  your 
hatcheries  in  and  run  them  before  this  tax  was  exacted  from  you.  So 
I  am  going  to  assume,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  vou  had  your 
hatcheries  and  ran  them,  and  the  tax  was  independent  of  the  fact  that 
you  had  canneries  there.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  taxes  you 
paid  over  and  above  any  rebates  you  got  by  reason  of  this  provision 
of  the  law  that  gives  rebates  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  That  is  as  applied  to  his  company? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  applied  to  his  company. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  paid  $32,060  in  1910;  that  is,  taking  the  rebate 
out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  after  the  rebate  is  deducted  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  After  the  rebate  is  deducted. 

The  Chairman.  ^  Now,  what  did  you  pay  that  on  t  Can  you  tell  me 
how  much  you  paid  out? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  what  was  that  paid  on  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  tax  I 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  paid  on  the  Federal  corporation  tax,  the 
California  State  and  county  tax 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the  CaUfomia  tax.  I  want  the 
Alaska  tax.  I  do  not  care  about  your  California  or  Washington 
taxes  or  your  Federal  corporation  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  would  not  take  that  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  Alaska  taxes,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Then  you  want  the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  rebate  and  the  4  cents  per  case  tax? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  MosER.  $6,360. 

Mr.  Wiokersham.  Can  you  give  us  the  value  of  that  pack? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  1910? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes;  the  total  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1911  we  packed  863,739  cases. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1910  we  packed  915,263  cases  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  m  1910? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  was  it  for  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-mne  in  1911. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  would  be  something  like  $4,000,000 ;  three 
and  a  half  or  four  million  dollars. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  I  can  rive  you  that.  I  had  that  up  onc^ 
before — the  1910  pack.  No;  mat  was  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  for 
the  1910  pack. 

I  have  not  got  that  segregated.  To  work  that  up  would  require 
the  net  price  to  us  of  all  the  diflFerent  species  and  also  the  number  of 
the  different  species  of  salmon  which  we  packed,  and  I  have  not  got 
that  data.  I  can  give  you  the  number  only;  but  I  could  work  up 
the  rest  of  it  because  I  have  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  could  work  it  up  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  could  take  the  1910  pack,  for  instance,  and  take  the 

Erice  received  for  each  grade,  and  I  can  give  you  that.     I  think  I 
ave  data  enough  here.     It  would  take  some  little  time  to  do  it,  but 
I  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  at  least  the  aggregate  sum 
you  received  for  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  could  give  you  that.  I  have  the  number  of 
cases  for  1910  for  each  grade,  and  I  have  the  price  received  for  each 
grade;  so  I  can  tell  you  very  nearly  what  it  amounts  to,  but  it  would 
take  some  little  time. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  figure  that  out  before  our  next  meeting. 
So  yx)u  paid  in  1910  $36,610.52.  Do  you  faiow  what  your  rebate 
was  in  1910! 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  He  paid  how  much.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  $36,610.52. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  I  put  it  $37,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  was  the  rebate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  $30,640  was  the  amount  of  rebate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  leave  how  much  paid  in  cash  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  $5,970.52. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  according  to  this  statement  your  profits  for 
that  year  were — do  you  know  how  much  it  was  in  1910? 

Mr.  MosER   The  profits  in  1910  were  for  the  Alaska  pack  $454,011. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  1909  I  have  here,  but  not  1910.  Your 
profits  in  1909,  as  shown  by  your  statement,  were  $779,728  69. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  1909,  yes;  that  was  the  most  profitable  year  the 
association  has  ever  had,  and  that  includes  a  big  year  on  the  Sound. 
The  profit  for  the  Alaska  pack  in  1909  was  $492,955. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  of  profits  includes  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  MosER    Yes;  that  includes  Puget  Sound. 

Profits  for  the  year  1910  were  $517,009,  including  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  the  1911. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1911,  $631,838.55.  Of  course  I  do  not  concede 
that  these  statements  are  correct,  but  that  is  according  to  their  report. 
I  think  there  will  be  considerable  additions  to  be  made  to  those  state- 
ments of  profit  in  their  report,  but  I  will  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  this  4-cent  tax  is  all  the  tax  you 
pay  in  Alaska,  is  it  not,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all  the  Alaska  tax  we  pay;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  tax  on  any  of  your  buildings  where 
they  are  located,  or  anything  of  that  sort  i 

Mr.  MosER.  m. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  that  clear,  then. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  unless  they  are  in  an  incorporated  town. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  do  not  understand,  that  anybody  up  there  is  taxed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  not  taxed  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  property  is  inside  of  an  incorporated 
town,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  call  this  to  your  atten- 
tion: The  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  is  greater  than  that  paid  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  I  think  the  increase  to  4  cents  per  case  was  based  upon 
the  fact  that  we  were  not  paying  local  taxes — taxes  on  the  prop- 
erties.   Was  that  all  on  that  line  ?    Shall  I  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  go  on  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  say  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  tax 
clause  that  I  notice  that  the  Yukon  River  is  excepted  from  taxation 
of  traps.  I  thought  I  would  ask  whether  there  was  any  reason  for 
excepting  the  Yukon  River. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  will  you  explain  that  ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  Our  principal  object  was  to  encourage  the  £ishing 
in  the  Yukon  River.  The  fisheries  there  have  not  been  developea 
yet,  and  no  one  knows  just  what  the  possibilities  are  on  the  Yukon 
lliver. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of  the 
fiish  there  ? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  The  red  sahnon  and  the  king  salmon  we  know 
both  run  up  the  Yukon  River. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  up  the  Yukon  River  in  considerable 
numbei-s  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  what  numbers  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  there  is  a  very 
limited  run  of  fish  in  the  Yukon  River. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Commercial  fishing  in  the  Yukon  has  not  been 
developed  as  yet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Indians  catch  no  fish  at  all  some  seasons, 
and  generally  very  few.  It  is  a  very  poor  salmon  stream  apparently, 
but,  as  the  doctor  says,  there  has  been  no  careful  systematic  effort 
made  up  there  by  good  fishermen  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  made  an  examination  around  the  delta  of 
the  Yukon  and  found  that  conditions  there,  so  far  as  the  fishes  were 
concerned,  were  probably  not  as  encouraging  as  they  might  be. 
Questions  of  transportation  and  holding  men  for  a  long  period  are 
difficult  to  overcome.  You  can  not  get  your  people  in  there  in  the 
spring  early  enough  to  make  the  cans  and  do  the  spring  work,  and 
other  adverse  conditions  would  not  make  it  a  profitaole  venture. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  hatcheries  and  hatchery 
rebates,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  few  words  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Alaska 
salmon  hatcheries  may  be  pertinent  and  paraphrase  my  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

As  early  as  1891  a  hatchery  was  built  and  operated  by  the  Karluk 
River  fisheries  on  Kadiak  Island  about  1  mile  below  our  present 
hatchery.  Two  million  eggs  were  taken  out,  but  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  crude  appliances,  and  lack  of  experience  only  about  500,000 
fry  were  hatched.  Tliis  hatchery  was  then  abandoned.  In  1896  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  replenish- 
ing the  waters,  built  a  hatchery  on  the  south  shore  of  the  la!^oon  at 
the  mouth  of  Karluk  River,  which  was  operated  that  year  and  every 
year  to  date,  and  has  been  a  pronounced  success  from  the  beginning. 
The  capacity  of  the  hatcheiy  when  first  built  was  about  20,000,000 
eggs;  it  was  later  enlarged,  and  in  1903,  under  the  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  second  hatchery  building  was  constructed, 
makiiig  a  total  capacity  of  about  55,000,000  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  What  requirements  did  that  comply  with,  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Federal  Government,  as  I  shall  refer  to  the  differ- 
ent circulars  that  were  issued,  as  I  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  were  orders  from  the  Treasury  Departnient, 
which  at  that  time  had  control  of  the  inspection  of  fisheries  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  complete  description  of  this  hatcheiy  with  photos 

d  plans  as  originally  constructed  and  to  1900  is  shown  m  the 
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Bureau  of  Fisheries  publication  Alaska  Salmon  and  Salmon  Fisheries, 
1899,  pages  155-157,  and  Alaska  Salmon  Investigation  in  1900  and 
1901,  pages  331-348. 

In  1900,  in  obedience  to  the  order  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  57,  dated  May  2,  1900), 
the  Alaska  Packers^  Association  selected  a  site  for  a  hatchery  in 
southeastern  Alaska  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Naha  Lake  system 
about  8  miles  from  Loring  on  Revillagigedo  Island.  That  winter 
we  engaged  natives  to  transport  lumber  for  troughs,  floors,  etc.,  over 
the  ice  and  paid  them  $75  per  1,000  feet  for  the  transportation.  The 
hatchery  and  Uving  quarters  were  constructed  from  logs  cut  from  the 

f  round.  This  hatchery  was  operated  in  1901  and  every  year  to  date, 
n  1902  this  hatchery  was  enlarged.  In  1903  and  1904  a  second 
hatchery  building  was  constructed  and  operated  the  latter  year. 
The  original  hatchery  building  is  242  by  24  feet  and  the  new  one  287 
by  32  feet,  this  latter  built  up  solidly  of  sawed  timbers  10  by  12  inches 
laid  on  a  solid  crosswise  foundation  of  12  by  12  inches  by  4  feet.  The 
combined  capacity  of  the  two  buildings  is  about  110,000,000  eggs. 

If  you  please,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  show  vou  photographs  or  our 
hatclieries.  So  much  has  been  said  about  these  private  hatcheries 
that  I  think  probably  you  would  get  a  better  idea  of  them  by  looking 
at  some  of  these  photographs. 

This  is  the  lake  here ;  and  this  is  the  river  that  contains  the  natural 
spawning  ground ;  and  these  are  the  hatchery  buildings  and  different 
outbuildings.  These  are  details.  You  will  notice  for  instance  here 
the  river  bank,  how  it  is  cribbed  up  for  a  thousand  feet  with  heavy 
12  by  12  sawed  timbers  to  hold  the  banks  back,  the  river  making 
encroachments  on  the  bank  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  that  in  to  save 
the  banks  from  the  encroachments  of  the  river. 

This  is  the  original  hatchery  building,  log  construction,  built  in 
1900  and  1901.  That  was  enlarged  and  added  to.  In  1904  this 
building  was  constructed.  That  is  the  boiler  house  there.  There  is 
one  building  in  course  of  construction.  This  is  the  mess  house.  I 
think  it  is  the  finest  log  construction  in  the  country  anywhere.  This 
shows  the  nursery  ponds;  two  nursery  ponds  in  which  the  fry  are 
kept  after  coming  from  the  hatchery.  These  arc  other  details  of 
construction.  Here  is  a  better  picture  of  the  hatchery  site.  Down 
on  the.  hill  we  have  the  old  hatchery  building.  That  is  the  new 
building  which  contains  the  boiler  house.  Hero  is  the  sawmill  and 
this  is  the  flume  that  operates  the  dvnamo  and  the  mills  and  so  on, 
and  this  is  the  mess  house  and  bunk  "house  and  so  on.  That  was  the 
house  that  was  built  by  private  party  up  there.  This  shows  the 
front  of  the  new  hatchm"  building,  'this  shows  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  buildings.  This  shows  the  stream  at  the  mouth  where  it 
flows  into  the  lake. 

This  is  a  sawmiU.  That  shows  one  house  that  is  built  along  the 
river.  You  see  we  are  obliged  to  build  roads  in  there,  tramways,  and 
provide  transportation  across  the  lake.  This  is  sim])ly  a  rest  house 
where  we  can  get  our  material  under  transportation.  We  have 
planted  a  number  of  potatoes  there. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  iTow  do  the  potatoes  grow  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  grow  very  w^ell  there. 

This  is  one  of  our  main  places  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  have  to  transport  over  a  number  of  lakes  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  transport  over  three  lakes  and  then  we  have  tram- 
ways over  the  ridges  mtervening. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Something  like  a  logging  road. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Regular  tramways  with  cars,  (frawn  by  mules. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  distance  is  about  7  miles  from  the  hatcheiy 
to  salt  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  roughly  speaking  7i  miles.  We  call  it 
8  miles. 

These  are  some  of  the  buildings  again.  This  is  the  bunk  house  in 
course  of  construction.    This  shows  the  crew  on  an  upper  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thesc  are  very  largely  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  grouped  together.  These  buildings 
occupy  possibly  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  all  log  construction — wood  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  all  wooden  buildings.  That  is  the  fcst 
hatchery  built;  that  is  the  first  picture  we  had.  The  first  hatcheij 
was  built  in  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901.  This  shows  the  fish.  This 
shows  the  salmon  that  is  coming  out  of  the  water.  These  are  smaller 
details.  Here  are  some  of  the  salmon  at  the  falls  leaping  out  of  the 
falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  height  of  those  falls;  is  it  perpen- 
dicular ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  I  judge  that  those  falls,  probably — ^they  come  in 
different  jumps.  I  suppose  the  highest  jump  would  probably  be  5  or 
6  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  jump  there  for  instance  [indicating]. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  suppose  that  fish  is  over  20  inches  in  len^b. 
You  can  get  a  good  idea  from  that  picture.  What  do  you  call  the 
length  of  a  sockeye,  Doctor — ^usually  20  inches  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Eighteen  to  thirty-two  inches;  average  about  26 
inches. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  can  judge  about  the  height.  When  they  come 
out  of  the  water,  they  do  not  make  a  leap  over  the  falls  but  they  will 
strike  well  up  on  the  falls  and  then  with  the  impetus  they  have  re- 
ceived they  swim  up. 

Mr.  Bower.  During  the  higher  stages  of  the  tide  I  understand  the 
falls  are  obliterated  and  the  current  runs  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  falls  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Thephotograph  looks  like  Dorr  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Tne  tide  was  not  running  the  other  way  when  that 
photograph  was  taken  and  that  fish  was  jumping  up  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  never  heard  of  the  tide  being  so  nigh  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  Bower.  Last  year  I  saw  a  fish  boat  going  in  over  the  lower 
falls  with  fishermen  and  nets.' 

Mr.  MosER.  Over  the  Dorr  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  over  what  I  heard  called  Dorr  Falls. 

Mr.  MosER.  Do  you  not  mean  the  Hirsh  Falls,  down  below  ?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  first  lake  or  the  second  lake  f 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  brackish  water  in  the  first  lake  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  tide  runs  over  those  falls. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  BowEB.  There  is  quite  a  fall  at  the  first  lake,  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  picture  of  that  particular  fall. 

Mr.  MosEB.  This  shows  the  building  of  the  tramway — ^the  road — 
there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  haul  logs  over  that  tramway? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No.  We  get  them  along  the  lake.  You  asked  the 
other  day,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  some  of  these  fish.  These 
are  the  fish  from  the  egg  as  they  come  out  with  the  egg  sac  still 
attached,  and  that  is  a  dime  that  shows  about  the  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  a  dime.  This  shows  the  construction;  it  shows  the 
trees  cut  down  there  to  utilize  for  the  logs. 

The  Chairman.  Those  appear  to  be  rather  large  logs. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are.    Tnis  was  a  very  large  one. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  You  do  not  use  this  timoer  for  any  purposes 
except  those  connected  with  the  hatchery  and  building  of  roads? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all.  These  two  logs  are  in  the  lower  tier  of  the 
hatchery.  This  shows  the  construction  of  our  second  hatchery. 
This  is  all  sawed  timber,  12  by  12  and  it  is  laid  on  crosswise  founda- 
tions of  12  by  12,  4  feet  in  length.     You  can  see  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  hatchery  being  constructed  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  is  the  second  building  at  tne  Fortmann  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  one  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  one.     It  shows  the  construction  of  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  cover  those  buildings  with;  spUt 
.  hakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  all  shakes.  This  shows  the  river  and  this 
shows  the  timber  upon  the  river  bank.  It  shows  the  river  bank — 
how  it  is  timbered  up.  After  this  was  timbered  up,  it  was  filled  bv 
hydrauhcking  from  tne  hillside  and  this  is  all  a  garden  spot  now.  It 
is  is  aU  laid  out  in  gardens.  We  raise  lettuce  there,  and  vegetables, 
and  things  hke  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  land  around 
there  that  could  be  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  around  there;  no,  sir.     The  soil  is  very  thin. 

These  are  winter  scenes. 

We  had  at  this  hatchery  in  1910,  160.8  inches  of  rain  and  289  inches 
of  snow. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  low  did  the  temperature  get  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Up  at  the  hatchery  we  do  not  often  have  a  temperature 
below  8  or  10  below  zero.  These  are  interiors.  You  were  asking  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  troughs  and  baskets.  These  are  the  troughs. 
In  these  troughs  the  baskets  are  placed  in  these  rests.  These  baskets 
are  filled  wim  the  eggs.  The  water  comes  from  the  upper  line  of 
troughs  and  falls  in  succession  to  these  other  troughs  until  it  gets 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  carried  off.  You  see,  you  must  have  run- 
ning water  over  the  eggs  all  the  time. 

Here  is  probably  a  better  range  of  troughs  here.  This  is  in  the  new 
hatchery.  That  is  in  the  old  building  at  Karluk.  We  have  a  second 
buildiiL?  at  Karluk  there  now. 

Mr.  Browne.  Was  that  there  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  This  one  was  built  in  1897. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  built  before  there  was  any  law  com- 
pelling you  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  MOSER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Webb.  There  never  was  -a  law  compelling  them  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  general  effect  was  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MosER.  These  are  hatchery  details,  showing  the  method  of 
taking  the  fish  and  the  spawning  crew. 

My  pictures  of  Karluk  are  not  so  complete  and  so  full  as  they 
might  he.  This  shows  the  new  hatchery  built  at  Karluk,  and  does 
not  give  a  very  good  view  of  it.  These  are  interiors  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery.  These  are  filters.  That  gives  a  view  of  the  two  buildings 
at  Karluk.  , 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  that  mountain  in  the  distance  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Tliat  is  just  a  high  hill.  I  do  not  thmk  it  has  any 
name.  Tliere  are  so  many  of  these  mountains  around  there,  anil 
these  hills,  that  they  do  not  name  them  all.  Tliat  is  the  old  hatchery 
building  again;  that  is  the  old  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  How  cold  does  it  get  at  that  Karluk  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  have  the  extremes  of  cold  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  ever  gets  to  zero  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  When  you  get  near  the  sea;  take  Sitka  for  example; 
the  mean  temperature  at  Sitka,  I  understand,  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Washington;  out  you  get  back  to  Juneau,  where  you  are  farther  in 
the  interior,  and  you  get  into  the  colder  regions. 

There  is  one  of  the  camieries  with  a  cannery  ship  at  the  wharf. 
Tliis  is  in  southeast  Alaska,  at  Loring,  and  shows  one  of  our  large 
vessels  alongside  the  cannery  wharf.  Tliis  shows  one  of  our  vessels 
in  the  ice.  This  shows  one  of  our  canneries,  and  shows  our  methods 
of  construction. 

There  is  the  Karluk  hatchery.  It  is  a  better  picture.  You  see 
the  water  comes  down  here  and  enters  the  upper  end  there  and  is 
filtered.  From  there  it  flows  down  through  the  troughs,  and  so  on. 
We  are  obliged  here  to  have  ripening  ponds. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  Captain,  that  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  your 
hatcheries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  were  talking  about  traps  the  other  day.  There 
is  a  picture  of  traps  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  helped  to  unload 
some  of  them  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  have  seen  the  fish  in  the  fish  house? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  vou  take  up  later  in  your  statement, 
Captain,  the  capacity  of  your  Iiatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  all  that  here.  Senator. 

Also,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it,  I  have  blue  prints  showing  the  plans 
of  the  hatcheries  and  the  floor  space  they  occupy. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  through  some  of  the  hatcheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain  some  questions 
about  Karluk  before  he  gets  away  from  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  IIow  long  have  you  known  the  Karluk  hatchery, 
Captain. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  I  have  known  the  hatchery  ever  since  it  was  built. 
I  was  there  in  1896  and  1897. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  notice  you  said  it  had  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  has  been  successful,  in  our  estimation. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  has  been  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
catch  of  salmon  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  catch  of  salmon  there  at  Karluk  has  not  increased 

any. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Has  it  not  gradually  decreased  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  decreased  m  the  last  few  years.  We  have  had 
fewer  fish  than  during  the  previous  years,  but  we  think  a  stream  in 
Alaska  may  fail  for  many  causes.  We  expect  a  full  pack  this  year, 
of  course  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  materialize  or  not,  but  we  are 
looking  for  a  big  catch  at  Karluk  this  year. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  in  addition,  the  stream  at  Chignik,  about  100 
miles  away,  that  under  a  condition  where  the  stream  was  blocked  by. 
two  barricades,  so  that  all  the  fish  that  came  there  were  taken  before 
there  was  any  law  regulating  the  matter  and  which  at  that  time  pro- 
duced for  three  canneries  located  there  50,000  cases,  at  the  present 
time  we  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  from  that  stream  140,000  cases. 
We  believe  that  that  stream  has  been  largely  improved  by  our  Karluk 
hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  Karluk  stream  has  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Russians  came 
there  120  years  ago,  that  was  the  great  salmon  stream  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  history  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  stream.  M}'-  knowledge 
of  the  stream  goes  back  to  1882.  The  Russians  built  dams  across 
all  those  salmon  streams  to  conduct  their  fishing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  Karluk  River  has  been  a  very  great 
salmon  stream. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  always  has  been. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  always  has  been  a  great  salmon  stream  until 
late  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  now  it  is  decreasing.  How  many  can- 
neries have  moved  away  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  canneries  that  are  fi.^hing  there  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  were  formerly  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  were  five  on  the  spit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  movea  away  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  not  moved  away.  They  all  came  in  under 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association — all  of  those  canneries  on  the  spit. 
It  has  been  found  cheaper  to  operate  one  or  two  large  canneries  than 
to  run  several  small  ones. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  total  output  has  decreased. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  output  has  decreased  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
salmon  streams  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  large  salmon  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  practically  depleted  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  should  not  acknowledge  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  output  there  now  compare  with  what 
it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  only.  We  now  take  about 
100,000  to  125,000  cases.  We  have  taken  from  175,000  to  180,000 
cases  in  earlier  years. 
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The  Chairman.  When  the  five  canneries  were  operating^  what  was 

the  output  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  that  data  or  not.  Yes; 
I  have  it,  too.  Is  there  one  year  you  would  like  to  refer  to,  Judge,  at 
Karluk  ? 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAH.  I  would  like  to  know,  one  of  the  big  vears,  when 
the  five  canneries  were  running,  how  mucn  they  all  tookf 

Mr.  MosEB.  Here  there  were  four  canneries.  We  will  take  1889  or 
1890.    Those  were  big  years. 

Mr.  WiGKEBSHAM.  All  right. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  cases — that  is, 
five  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  2-14,000  cases  in  1889.  Now  you  take 
about  one-half  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Well,  I  said  100,000  or  125,000.  That  does  not  count 
what  the  Northwestern  get.  The  Northwestern  get  about  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  cases  out  tnere,  too. 

Mr.  Wic&EBSHAM.  In  the  bay? 

Mr.  MosEB.  From  the  Karluk  fishing;  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  You  used  to  have  a  big  seine  there  run  with 
donkey  engines? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Oh,  we  do  that  yet ;  we  haul  our  seines  with  donkey 
engines. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  It  seems  to  me  I  saw  a  haul  there  once  of  60,000 
fish  in  the  seine.     That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  largest  seine  haul  I  have  ever  seen  on  Karluk  was 
estimated  at  30,000  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  may  have-  had  the  amount  you  mention.  I 
have  been  there  at  different  times  and  that  was  estimated  as  being 
the  largest  at  any  time  I  visited  the  place. 

Now  I  have  not  got  the  data  exact  for  the  late  years.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Dorr  has  some  data  in  regard  to  the  Karluk  catch  for  1907 
and  1908  and  along  there. 

Mr.  DoBB.  I  have  a  general  recollection,  but  I  can  not  give  you 
the  exact  figures  from  memory. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  should  say  that  with  the  pack  of  the  Northwestern 
Co.  we  must  be  taking  from  that  place  150,000  or  160,000  cases  at  the 

K resent  time,  or  pretty  close  to  tnat;  but  we  are  not  taking  as  many 
•om  til  ere  as  we  formerly  did. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  fry  are  you  releasing  a  year  from  that 
hatchery  ? 

Mr.  ilosEB.  About  35.000,000  fry. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  been  releasing  that  many? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly.  At  the  Karluk  hatchery 
we  commenced  liberating  fry  m  1896  and  1897.  In  1897  we  liber- 
ated 2,500,000  fry;  the  following  year,  6,000,000;  then  7,000,000; 
then  7,000,000;  then  15,000,000;  then  28,000,000;  then  17,000,000; 
then  22,000,000;  then  33,000,000;  then  28,000,000;  then  36,000,000; 
then  43,000,000;   then  36,000,000;  then  40,000,000;  then  37,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  last  few  years  you  have  been  running 
over  30,000,000  fry  released  each  year. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  We  have  been  running  over  30,000,000  fry  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  taking  out  in  fish  only  two  or 
three  millon  f 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  or  three  million  fish;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Per  year? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fish  run  about  13  to  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  counted  15  to  the  case.  With  214,000 
cases,  that  would  be  3,210,000  fish  which  you  have  been  taking  out. 
That  would  be  a  maximum  onlv  of  about  one-tenth  of  what  you  have 
been  putting  in;  so  that  the  nsh  you  have  been  releasing  must  be 
going  some'i^ere  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  streams  of  the  surrounding  district  are  benefiting  by  it. 
Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  that.  We  have  in  releasmg  fi^ 
from  the  Fortmann  hatchery  in  large  numbers  per  year  averaged 
laiger  numbers  than  we  have  at  the  Karluk  hatchery.  We  have  not 
there  yet  had  any  decided  returns  until  this  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  mean  last  year.  Captain. 

Mr.  McMSER.  Last  year:  yes.  But  the  streams  in  northern  British 
Columbia  have  improved  vastly,  so  much  so  that  the  Skeena  River 
has  about  doubled  its  pack.  Those  streams  are  nearer  the  main 
entrance  points  through  which  the  fish  pass  than  our  hatchery  is. 
Now,  let  me  give  you  another  illustration. 

Mr.  WiOKBRSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  They  have 
their  O'wn  hatcheries  there,  too,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  up  there.  1  think  the  onlv  hatcheries  they  have 
in  British  Columbia  are  on  the  Frazer  River — that  is,  at  the  lower  end. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  depleted,  too,  is  it  not- — the  Frazer 
River  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  claim  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  idea  that  the  fish  come  back  to  the 
stream  in  which  they  spawn  does  not  apply,  anyhow,  to  the  stream  at 
which  they  are  hatchea  in  the  hatchenes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  not  sa^  so.  I  think  they  return  to  the  same 
general  district,  but.  Senator,  itns  a  very  difficult  matter  to  follow  the 
fish  to  know  where  theygo  and  to  know  what  fish  may  return.  I  have 
always  to  refer  to  the  C%amberlain  fish,  as  we  call  them,  marked  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1902,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  we  know 
very  much  about  and  from  which  we  have  had  any  definite  returns. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  very  certain  the  miniber  you  have 
released  there  weatly  exceeds  the  number  you  take  out. 

Mr.  MosER.   1  es. 

The  Chairman.  And  considering  the  depleted  condition,  appar- 
ently, of  the  fish  coming  in  there  now  as  conrpared  with  the  number 
of  fish  that  you  have  been  releasing,  it  is  evioent  that  they  have  not 
all  been  coming  back  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  all  of  them;  no.    We  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  come  back, 
because  you  have  only  been  taking  out  at  the  highest  one-tenth  of 
what  you  have  been  putting  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  the  supply  is  smaller. 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  really  do  not  expect,  in  taking  into  account  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  j&sh  life  and  all  the  enemies  they  have,  to  get  back  more 
than  1  in  10.     In  fact,  we  are  very  lucky  if  we  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  suggested  that,  as  it  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant fact  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  that  is  simply  in  accordance  ii^dth  the  views  of 
some  people  with  regard  to  the  salmon  hatcheries.  There  are  some 
people  who  think  the  salmon  hatcheries  have  not  been  successful.  I 
think  they  have.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  things  yet  in  the 
way  of  hatching  fishes  that  we  have  still  to  learn;  but  that  hatcheries 
are  successful,  I  think  we  may  draw  our  inference  in  relation  to  other 
fishes.  We  know  that  previous  to  the  eighties  we  had  no  shad  runs  on 
the  Pacific  coast  whatever.  They  have  been  taken  out  there,  and  now 
you  will  find  shad  from  one  end  of  the  coast  to  the  other.  Wo  had  no 
striped  bass,  and  they  are  now  abundant. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  hatcheries  are  unsuccessful  because  on  the  particular  stream  on 
which  the  Karluk  hatchery  is  located  the  supply  nas  been  depleted. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  in  1902 
marked  fish,  and  some  of  those  fish  were  taken  at  our  hatcherv  at 
Karluk  a  thousand  miles  away,  which  shows  the  range  over  which 
they  mav  travel. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  your  Karluk  hatchery  at  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     "When  were  you  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  was  there  in  1903. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  the  same  place. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  now,  the  lake  is  how  far  above  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  lake  is  about  18  miles. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  Karluk  fishery  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  detailed  reports 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Formerly  they  used  to  publish  the  details 
of  the  pack  by  eacn  company.  Latterly  they  have  not  given  the 
names  of  the  compjanies,  but  nave  published  fibres  with  relation  to 
the  particular  districts,  so  we  can  not^et  at  the  detailed  facts  from  the 
later  reports;  but  they  have  those  all  on  file  in  the  office,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  much  trouble  for  these  gentlemen  to  bring  us  the 
Karluk  history,  would  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  For  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  than  to  make  a 
stab  at  it  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  the  doctor  will  do  that,  we  can  let  it  go  for 
the  present. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  the  salmon  to  the  streams  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  draw  a  lesson  from  the  time  of  the  first 
introduction  of  the  shad  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  were  no  shad 
on  the  Pacific  coast  until  they  were  taken  there  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Shad  were  planted  in  the  Sacramento  River  first.  Later 
some  plants  were  made  in  the  Columbia  River.  Now  shad  are 
foimd  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to  Karluk,  a  distance  of  several 
thousand  miles,  which  shows  the  wide  distribution  of  the  shad  that 
were  hatched  in  the  Sacramento  River.    Most  of  those  hatched  in 
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the  Sacramento  River  probably  return  to  that  stream  &#<!  most  of 
those  hatched  in  the  Colimibia  River  probably;  retmrn, to  that 
stream;  but  the  species  is  spread  now  over  a  dlst^^e/of  several 
thousand  miles,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  tli^t;, salmon  do 
otherwise.     I  think  they  probably  do  much  tfce.  sanji^  wf^y.  . 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Is  uot  it  true,  Doctgr,  tha,t  th^re  are  (i^ertain 
species  of  salmon  that  go  into  particular  rivers  ^ud  nowhere  else;  ior 
instance,  the  Quiniault  ?  t  ,  ..  i  . 

Dr.  EvEBMANX.  We  have  no  evidence  ^f  that.  .  The.  sah^^von  tbiftt 
go  into  the  Quiniault  River  are  called  Quiniault  salmon  .becaiuBe,  they 
go  there.  They  do  not  differ  from j. the  $almon  that  .go.  in tq  the 
Columbia  River,  the  blue  back  of  the  Columbia  or  the  sockeye  of.  tb^ 
Fraser.  :  ,  ,  •.:•  i 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  They  are  the  same  fish?  :        ..,.:.        .    i.     .  .  j 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  they  areth^^jMne  speciesr:  ... 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  demolj^he9,80I^e.,Qf  the  storie^/Xihave  been 
telling  around  here.  Doctor.      m,    .  ;;,•!• 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  I  am  soiryi,    It  is  doubtless  a<  gopd.  :story,  too.. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  own  yieiW: in., regard  jLo.ithe  Qiovenjente.  of  the 
salmon  is  that  some  of  oi^r  s^niQn  may  .evei>.  r;ea!ch,i(f)[ie.Sibei:d^n  side 
or  the  Kamchatka  shore*, ,j  :..;  <       v       ••  /  .  r*^\     v    j       -      * 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Anpthpi;;,word»  YiOUMiviU  remember;,  wjiein  Mt;. 
Rutter  was  at  Karluk  in.  1903;he  tagged  a  puipber /of  jthct  a^qlt  salmon 
caught  at  the  hatcheiy  or  in  the  lagoon  below  the  hatchery.  Latter 
some  of  those  tagged,  fish  w€|re  ca^gp.t  again  at  the  hatcj^iy,  ,but  .one 
of  them  was  caught  at  AJiLtak,,w]ueh  wa9  tagged  up^t  K^rJLujk/Lakie. 

Mr.  Webb.  Hqw  f ar  is  th^t  2      .f  , 

Dr.  EvERMAf^fN,  About. 90  mi^lea*  ,:...< 

The  Chau^IIAN.  Were  those  qjdult  fish  i     .i      "/  .       :. 

Dr.  Evi^MANW.,  Those  wer.e  adult  fish,  :«.•.. 

The  Chairman,  They. were  coniing  into  the  Karlykfeiver  and 
going  up  when  they  were  .caught.  ■    .  , 

Dr.  KVjEHMANJf.  Yes. 

The  QoAiRMA^.  I  thought  they  never  go  bacfc    . 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  show3  that  they  sometimes  4o-  I  d,o  not 
recall,  just  wherie  Mr,.  Rutter  released  .thftt  ,parti,culw:  fish,  but  my  im- 
pression wftsthftt  it  was  in  the  lagoon.    ...  ... 

Mr.  M9£k|:ii.  I  think' it  wa&  a  fish. that  he  had  taken  in  the. lagoon. 
I  think  i^^i  tl«^gged  several  fish  there  thut  had  a  devious  coi^rse,  I  have 
forgotten  just  thp  circumstances  connected  with  it,  . 

^Ir.  WiCKJERSHAM.  Dr.  Ev^rmann>  the  theory  now  is  that  when  the 
saixnon  go  out  from  a  hatchery  they  may  spretid,  all  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a^  return  to  any  stream.  .  , 

Mr.  EvERMANN.  Oh,  I, would  not  put  it  so  broad  as  that.     . 

Mr.  Wic^EBSHAM.  They  return.to  any  stream  from  the  Sacramento 
to  Siberi^i. 

Dr.  Ev9R¥ANN.  Well,  you  are  putting  together  what  Ca,pt.  Moser 
saixl  aiul  what  I  have.^aid.  The  general  principle,  I  think,  is  that  the 
salmon  wander  fj^  and  wide,  and  it  is  a  safe  statement  to  make.  I 
think  it  ia  s^e ;  to.  say  that  the  salmon  hatched  in  any  particular 
stream  do. not  ah  re|(^ur;n.to  one  particular  stream. 

Mr.  W^s^BS£(HA^.  Doctor,  how  much  evidence  have  you  on.  that 
subject  at.i&UJ  . ,     ., 
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Dr.  EvEBMANN.  We  have  this  evidence  that  I  have  mentioned 
regarding  the  shad. 

Mr.  moKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  the  evidence  which  I  have  mentioned 
regarding  the  particular  sockeye  salmon  which  Mr.  Rutter  tagged  at 
Karluk,  and  we  have  the  still  further  and  really  more  important 
evidence  derived  from  the  fish  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  taggea  at  the 
Loring  cannery  or  hatchery  several  years  ago.  There  iiave  been 
individuals  of  those  tag;ged  nsh  found  m  several  different  places,  but 
in  the  same  general  region. 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  that  you  have  no  certain  knowledge 
about  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  we  think  that  is  certain  knowledge;  every- 
thing else  is  guesswork. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  supposition. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  we  do  not  know.  They  may  be  or  may  not 
be.     We  certainly  know  that  the  other  is  guesswork. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  right;  I  think  that  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why  should  not  the  salmon  travel  through  the  seas 
over  wide  distances  when  we  know  the  fur  seal  when  hie  leaves  is 
rookery  travels  down  well  toward  the  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  then  passes  over  to  the  California  coast  and  returns  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  he  goes  right  straight  back  to  one  little 
island. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  they  do  go  back  to  one  little  island.  I  have  said 
they  wander,  but  that  is  for  the  reason  that  that  is  about  the  only 
place  they  have  to  haul  out.     There  is  no  other  place  adapted  for  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  a  great  many  islands  in  that  country. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know;  but  the  fur  seal  requires  a  certain  hauling-out 
place  for  him  to  adapt  to  the  use  he  makes  of  hauling  out. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  I  may  make  just  one  additional  remark.  The 
sockeye  salmon,  which  is  the  most  important  salmon  of  Alaska,  con- 
stitutes a  species  of  salmon;  that  is  to  say,  any  given  individual 
among  the  sockeye  salmon  might,  so  far  as  the  structure  is  concerned, 
be  the  offspring  of  any  other  individual  of  that  group.  The  range  of 
that  species  is  from  the  Columbia  River,  or  a  little  south  of  it,  up  the 
American  coast  to  Bering  Sea  and  across  to  the  Commander  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  and  down  to  northern  Japan.  You 
could  draw  a  line  around  the  region  in  which  that  fish  is  found.  Now. 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  species  means  that  there  is  mixing  of  individual^ 
throughout  that  entire  area.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  individual 
on  a  stream  on  the  east  interbreeds  with  an  individual  on  the  extreme 
west,  or  that  one  on  the  extreme  south  interbreeds  with  one  in  the 
extreme  north,  but  it  will  interbreed  with  near-by  neighbors  and 
those  with  other  neighbors,  and  those  with  others,  and  there  will  he 
in  the  end  a  virtual  mixing  of  all  of  the  factors  of  the  individual  species 
so  as  to  hold  the  species  as  a  species.  If  any  one  group  of  individual^ 
within  the  range  of  that  species  should  become  segregated  and  shut 
off  so  as  to  riot  interbreed  with  any  other  group,  tnen,  in  the  cour^ 
of  time  those  individuals  in  that  group  would  result  in  the  develojv 
ment  of  a  distinguishable  salmon — a  distinguishable  species.  Inter- 
breeding holds  the  species  true  and  prevents  the  developing  and 
fixing  of  different  characters  in  different  parts  of  the  region  covered 
by  the  species.     But  barriers  which  result  in  geograpoic  isolation 
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which  prevent  mterbreeding  permit  the  development  and  fixing  of 
variations  which  finally  results  in  the  formation  of  new  species.  So 
that  when  we  find  a  species  extending  over  a  certain  region  we  are 
safe,  I  think,  in  assuming  that  there  has  been  and  that  there  still  is 
a  more  or  less  mixing  of  mdividuals  within  that  area. 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  a  theory,  Doctor,  or  a  fact  ? 
Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  biological  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  know 
biological  facts. 

The  Chairman.*  Captain,  I  do  not  know  just  where  you  were. 
Mr.  Browne.  We  can  assume  that  he  is  just  through  with  his 
pictures. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  continue  in  the  description  of  the  Fort- 
mann  hatcherv,  and  I  would  say  that  besides  the  hatchery  buildings 
we  have  excellent  quarters  for  our  employees,  who  run  from  20  to  35 
men  all  the  year,  according  to  season,  with  mess  and  storehouses, 
office,  guest  house,  sawmill,  boiler  house,  carpenter  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  barn,  etc.  We  have  two  large  nursery  ponds  for  the  fry  96 
by  78  feet  and  2i  feet  deep,  the  sides  cribbed  up  with  squared  sawed 
timber,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  fry  each,  and  we  are  now 
building  additional  nursery  ponds  and  a  pond  300  by  60  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  plankton. 

Now,  I  suppose  1  might  say  something  about  plankton,  which  we 
are  trying  to  raise.  I  beheve  that  a  spawning  ground  or  a  system 
where  the  young  are  raised  is  only  limited  in  the  number  of  fish  that 
can  be  raised  over  that  spawning  ground  by  the  amount  of  natural 
food  which  the  fry  may  be  able  to  obtain.  It  has  been  found,  I 
believe,  that  the  fishes — the  young  of  fishes — live  largely  upon 
plankton. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  know  the  definition  of  the  word  plankton. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  plankton  to  say  definitely  what  it  is. 
I  do  know  what  it  includes.  It  includes  certain  vegetable  forms  and 
the  lower  animal  forms  of  slow-moving  life.  The  particular  object 
that  is  included  under  this  term  which  is,  I  believe,  a  food  for  the  fry 
of  the  salmon,  is  a  minute  crustacean,  so  small  that  probably  100  or 
more  of  them  in  a  test  tube  would  simply  show  a  Uttle  reddish. spot; 
this  form  of  plankton  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  fry  in 
large  numbers. 

We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  in  relation  to  this  form  as  to 
how  it  can  be  grown,  and  we  have  found,  or  at  least  we  have  been 
informed  by  some  people  whom  we  believe  should  know,  and  whose 
views  coincide  with  some  German  authorities  in  the  matter,  that  cow 
manure  affords  a  medium;  in  fact  any  decaving  substance  forms  a 
medium  in  which  these  minute  organisms  will  reproduce  in  immense 
numbers.  For  this  reason  we  are  ouilding  a  pond  to  see  whether  we 
can  raise  natural  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  fry. 
Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  What  do  you  reed  them  now,  Captain  ? 
Mr.  MosER.  We  use  the  few  steelhoad  which  we  get  at  the  can- 
nery". These  we  send  to  the  hatcher}*^,  take  the  meat  and  run  it  three 
times  through  a  meat  grinder,  mixing  it  into  a  pulp,  and  put  it  into 
a  big  tub  and  take  in  in  portions  about  the  size  or  an  ordinary  sausage 
rake,  and  a  man  goes  around  and  puts  a  dab  here  and  there  in  the 
ponds  and  the  fry  come  around  in  endless  numbers  to  consume  it. 

We  held  some  fry  in  the  ponds  in  1910  when  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  and   the  Attorney  General  were  north.     I  went 
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north  at  the  same  time,  met  them  there,  and  went  through  our 
hatcherj^-  at  Naha  with  them — the  Fortmann  hatchery.  When  I 
knew  that  they  were  going  north  I  wanted  them  to  see  the  work  we 
were  doing,  the  condition  of  our  buildings,  and  the  handling  of  the 
fry,  so  I  directed  the  superintendent  to  hold  one  pond  full  of  fry  as 
long  as  he  could. 

When  we  arrived  they  were  feeding  about  10,000,000  fry  in  the 

gonds.     They  took  about  35  pounds  ol  this  steelhead  food  per  day. 
[ow  much  more  thev  would  have  taken  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
cleaned  that  up  every  day. 

At  Karluk  we  have  fed  them  canned  salmon — that  is  the  canned 
salmon  that  was  in  cans  which  were  not  marketable,  cans  that  were 
dented — what  we  call  seconds.  We  kept  those  at  the  cannery  and 
sent  them  to  the  hatchery  and  that  was  fed  in  slightly  different  ways. 
The  meat  of  the  salmon  was  taken  and  mixed  up  with  water  and 
rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  imtil  it  assumed  a  creamy  mixture,  and 
this  creamy  mixture  was  put  into  the  nursery  ponds  and  the  fry 
consumed  it  in  large  quantities  and  seemed  to  thnve  on  it. 

I  had  quite  a  con-espondence  on  that  subject  with  our  superin- 
tendent at  the  Fortmann  hatchery.  He  tried  it  and  said  he  was  not 
successful  with  it  at  all;  that  it  did  not  seem  to  benefit  the  fish;  that 
the  fish  did  not  improve  on  it.  It  is  a  difficult  thing,  I  think,  in 
Alaska  to  find  a  food  for  the  fry  unless  we  are  able  to  raise  a  natural 
food.  I  believe  other  kinds  of  food  are  used  in  trout  hatcheries  and 
hatcheries  of  that  kind.  I  think  liver  is  used  a  great  deal.  Am  I 
right,  Doctor?    I  think  liver  has  been  used  quite  successfully. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  confine  your  hatching  to  one  species  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  only  get  the  rebate  on  one  species.  We  have 
liberated  probably  ten  or  twelve  million  of  the  silver  salmon  and  the 
humpback,  but  for  those  we  have  received  no  rebate. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  connection  with  the  expense  in  building 
a  hatchery  such  as  we  have  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery,  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  expensive  water  systems.  When  that  hatchery  was  first 
established  there  was  a  spring  in  the  hill  back  of' the  hatchery  from 
which  we  took  water;  but  through  some  disturbance,  supposea  to  be 
some  seismic  disturbance,  the  spring  ran  mud.  The  water  oecame  very 
muddy  and  smothered  a  great  many  of  the  eggs.  So  we  were  obliged 
to  looK  elsewhere  for  our  pure-water  supply.  We  went  to  an  upper 
lake  and  found  a  spring  of  pure  water  flowing  from  the  mountain  side. 
We  now  use  that  water  for  the  hatchery  and  have  laid  for  the  purpose 
11,171  feet  of  8-inch  pipe  and  7,279  feet  of  6-inch  pipe;  in  all,  18,450 
feet. 

We  have,  besides  this,  a  large  flume  6  feet  in  width  by  4  feet  in  depth, 
which  takes  the  river  water  from  an  upper  section  and  which  we  ust^ 
for  power  to  run  our  turbine  which  operates  our  sawmill  and  small 
tools  and  our  electric  plant. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  private 
hatcheries  and  hatchery  methods,  the  number  of  fry  and  eggs  has  been 
more  or  less  referred  to,  and  I  might,  in  this  connection,  say  what  our 
method  is.  We  take  a  16-ounce  glass  graduate,  which  is  filled  with 
eggs.  The  number  are  actually  counted.  That  is  done  three  times, 
and  each  graduate  is  poured  into  a  measured  can.  That  measured 
can  gives  a  standard,  and  all  eggs  that  go  into  the  basket  pass  through 
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that  measured  can.  That  is  repeated  three  times  during  the  egg- 
taking  season.  The  fry  are  similarly  counted  in  16-ounce  glass  grad- 
uates, and  that  gives  us  an  average  amount. 

The  eggs  are  also  checked  by  knowing  by  long  experience  the 
capacity  of  a  basket.  We  know  about  how  high  a  basket  is  filled  for 
a  given  number  of  eggs# 

That  is  our  method  of  counting  e^gs  and  fry;  so  that  while  it  is  an 
estimate,  still  it  is  an  estimate  based  upon  as  close  a  system  of  count- 
ing as  you  can  get  in  a  case  of  that  kmd.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
method  is  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries ;  whether  it  does  that  in  another 
way  or  not. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Bower  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  method  is  very  largely  the  same  as  the  one 
described  by  Capt.  Moser  with  this  exception — that  we  keep  very 
close  tab  on  the  niunber  of  dead  eggs  picked  out  through  the  season. 

Afr.  MosER.  We  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  carefidly  measured.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  nimiber  of  dead  eggs  is  deducted,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  remaining  number  is  the  number  of  fry  released. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  keep  track  of  our  dead  eggs.  They  are  measured 
every  day. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  quite  famiUar  with  the  manner  of  measuring  the 
eggs  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  properly  and  fairly  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  do  you  go  into  the  cost  of  running  these 
hatcheries? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that.  I  have  taken  this  simply  in 
what  I  call  the  hatchery  history.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add. 
To  show  the  manner  m  which  we  attend  to  our  hatchery  work,  we 
have  monthly  reports  which  are  made  to  us.  That  is  on  a  form,  a 
tabulated  form,     I  inspect  them  myself. 

The  first  one  is  what  we  call  our  monthly  hatchery  report,  which 
<2:ives  us  the  siunmary  of  what  was  done  during  the  month  at  the 
hatchery.  Then  we  nave  the  monthly  report  of  stock  salmon,  eggs 
and  fry.  This  gives  an  account  of  the  eggs  received,  the  loss  of  eggs, 
the  number  hatched,  the  number  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  all  matters  connected  with  the  fry — the  fry  on  hand  first  of  the 
month;  the  fry  hatched  during  the  month;  the  fry  liberated  during 
the  month;  the  loss  diu-ing  the  month;  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
last  of  the  month. 

Then  we  have  a  similar  report  which  takes  in  the  whole  season's 
operations.  That  is  submitted  twice  a  year.  Besides  that  we  have 
our  labor  reports,  kept  monthly — montnly  labor  report.  We  keep 
also  a  daily  record  of  meteorological  observations.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  woidd  be  of  any  particiuar  value  in  the  record,  but  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  exhibit  our  blank  forms,  in  order  that  you 
nii^t  note  the  methods  adopted  for  our  hatchery  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  private 
hatcheries  on  account  of  the  Government  rebate  allowed  by  the  law 
of  1906,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  salmon  tax  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  salmon  fisheries  which  paid  the  tax.  that  a  senti- 
ment has  been  created  against  the  rebate,  and,  personally,  I  may  sav 
that  I  am  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  authors  of  the  present  bill 
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in  approving  the  revocation  of  the  measure.  In  other  words,  if 
private  hatcheries  are  discouraged;  as  provided  in  the  bill,  and  cease 
to  operate  the  amount  of  rebate  whicn  is  now  honestly  devoted  to 
replenishing  the  fisheries  will  be  used  for  the  interior  development  of 
Alaska,  in  which  the  salmon  fisheries  have  no  commercial  interest. 
You  will  therefore  pardon  me  when  I  express  my  surprise  that  the 
authors  to  whom  we  look  for  support  and  encouragement  should 
draw  up  and  approve  a  measure  wnich  takes  away  about  $50,000  a 
year  from  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  private  persons  for 
replenishing  the  fisheries,  and  I  may  say  this  work  is  as  well  done,  as 
honestlv  done,  and  as  cheaply  done  as  the  Government  can  do  it. 

It  will  probablv  be  said  tnat  it  is  expected  to  ask  Congress  to  make 
ample  provision  for  hatcheries  in  Alaska  and  cover  at  least  any  losses 
obtained  by  annulling  the  rebate.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that 
a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  preserving,  and  it  were  far  better  for  all 
concerned  to  encourage  private  hatcheries  by  permitting  a  just  rebate 
at  least  until  such  time  when  the  Government  has  actually  estab- 
lished and  is  actually  operating  a  sufficient  number  of  hatcheries  to 
satisfy  the  drain  on  the  fisheries. 

The  measure  carries  no  provision  for  taking  over  and  reimbursino: 
the  owners  of  private  hatcheries,  though  they  were  all  built  except 
one,  and  that  one  very  much  enlarged,  by  act  of  Congress  which  gave 
the  Secretary  authority  to  establish  regulations  under  which  orders 
were  issued  each  year  from  1900  to  1906  for  aU  persons  taking  salmon 
from  the  waters  of  Alaska  to  establish  hatcheries  and  place  in  tlie 
watera  red  salmon,  to  the  number  of  four  (1900  and  1901)  for  each 
salmon  taken,  and  in  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  10  fry  for  each  fish 
so  taken. 

The  total  expenditure  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  two 
hatcheries  to  December  31,  1911,  is  as  follows;  The  Fortmann  hatch- 
ery $229,758.07;  the Karluk hatchery,  $244,407.99;  total,  $474,166.06. 

This  does  not  include  plans,  transportation  of  material,  office 
expenses,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  include  the  annual  maintenance  charges, 
labor,  and  all  that — all  charges  against  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  investment  in  these  hatcheries  is  not  in  building 
alone.  Expensive  water  systems,  ripening  ponds,  nursery  ponds, 
roads,  and  so  forth,  must  be  built  and  maintained  at  great  expense. 

The  total  number  of  fry  liberated  from  the  hatcheries  operated  by 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  is  765,150,652;  fry  liberated  since 
1906,  511,255,412.  This  includes  some  11,000,000  to  12,000,000 
cohoes  and  humpback  fry,  for  which  we  receive  no  rebate. 

The  average  cost  of  fry  liberated  for  6  years,  from  1906  to  1911, 
inclusive,  is:  For  Fortmann  hatchery,  36  cents  per  1,000  fry;  for 
Karluk  hatchery,  43  cents  per  1,000  fry.  This  aoes  not  take  into 
account  the  investment  in  plant. 

Taking  now  the  total  expenditures  of  both  hatcheries  from  their 
inception — the  one  from  1896,  the  other  from  1900 — to  1906,  inclusive, 
the  investment  is  $274,628.15,  and  for  all  subsequent  expenditures — 
that  is,  since  the  rebate  act  of  1906 — as  operating  expenses,  we  have 
a  total  of  $199,537.91,  for  which  wo  have  received  rebate  for  sockeye 
fry  $199,800.96;  excess  of  rebate  over  expenses,  $263.05. 

The  average  operating  profit  for  6  years,  not  charging  any  interest 
on  investment,  was  $43.84,  or  .0016  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 
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It  has  been  said  in  a  feigned  way  and  intimated  that  the  private 
hatchery  work  is  not  honestly  conducted;  that  these  hatcheries  are 
simply  shacks  with  a  stove  in  each  end — make-believe  affairs  to 
defraud  the  Government  of  its  just  taxes. 

In  that  connection  I  desire  to  refute  any  such  idea  as  an  unjust 
slander.  Two  of  these  hatcheries  are  operated  under  my  direction 
and  I  have  visited  them  frequently,  and  in  1910  had  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Attorney 
General  through  one,  and  I  believe  these  gentlemen  would,  if  called 
upon,  attest  to  its  worth.  Members  of  the  Fish  Commission  have 
visited  our  hatcheries  frequently,  as  well  as  professors  of  zoology  in 
State  universities,  some  oi  whom  have  spent  several  months  at  our 
location,  carrying  on  their  investigations.  To  all  these  gentlemen 
we  have  opened  wide  our  doors  and  extended  a  welcoming  nand,  giv- 
ing them  every  facility  to  carry  on  their  work,  and,  if  necessary,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  called  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 

These  hatcheries  are  more  than  equal  to  any  Government  iiatchery. 
One  in  central  Alaska  is  located  on  Karluk  Kiver,  on  Kodiak  Island, 
built  in  1895,  and  operated  every  year  to  date.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  about  55,000,000  eggs  and  the  other,  near  Loring,  both  previously 
referred  to,  has  a  capacity  of  about  110,000,000  eggs,  the  latter  the 
largest  salmon  hatchery  in  the  world.  These  private  hatcheries  of 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  are,  with  all  the  attending  buildings, 
especially  well  constructed.  They  are  steam  heated,  electric  Ughted, 
and  the  equipment  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  They  are  honestly 
conducted  by  men  I  can  vouch  for,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  annual 
returns  of  fr^  liberated  are  well  within  the  actual  number  liberated. 
Our  instructions  to  the  superintendents  are  to  be  sure  to  make  the 
count  rather  under  than  over  the  amount. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  ask  that  section  2,  page  5,  be  modified  by  strik- 
ing out,  on  Une  14,  all  that  follows  the  word  '^  after"  and  substituting 
"suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries'' — and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  Government 
hatcheries  in  operation  to  keep  the  supply  of  salmon  normal — "as  may 
be  determined  oy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor." 

In  this  connection  I  may  acid  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  said  that 
the  salmon  fisheries  have  not  sufficiently  responded  to  the  hatchery 
work.  In  answer  to  this  I  can  only  refer  to  the  success  attained  on 
the  Columbia  River,  a  stream  that  has  been  hard  fished  since  1866, 
and  which  last  year,  I  am  told,  had  a  run  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding, 
the  run  of  any  previous  year. 

Before  my  departure  from  San  Francisco  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  former  chief  deputy  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
who  was  the  workmg  member  of  that  commission  for  many  years. 
He  referred  me  to  the  report  of  the  board  for  1909-10,  page  22,  second 
paragraph,  which  commences: 

That  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  waters  of  this  State  is  not  only  being  maintained, 
but  positively  increased,  through  artificial  propagation  there  can  be  no  question. 

He  then,  in  a  paragraph  and  a  half,  presents  his  proofs,  which, 
if  vou  desire,  may  be  appended. 

'Tlie  Chairman.  Captain,  is  that  a  good  place  to  stop  ? 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  have  to  adjourn.  My  committee 
duties  are  such  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  meet  with  you 
Monday,  and  possibly  Tuesday,  morning.  We  will  try  to  have  a  meet- 
ing, however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  and  you  will  be  advised 
of  the  time. 

Thereupon,  at  4.45  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

MONDAY,  MAT  20,  1913. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

MVdshingtonj  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  8  o^clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 

Also  appeared  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries ;  also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Charles 
W.  Dorr,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMEMT  OF  MR.  JEFFERSON  F.  MOSER— ResniQed. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  whenever  you  are  ready  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MosER,  I  would  like  to  say  before  going  any  further  this  even- 
ing that  possibly  in  referring  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  and  the  Karluk 
stream,  with  wnich  I  closed  my  remarks  at  the  last  meeting,  in  the 
discussion  we  had  in  reference  to  it,  that  I  do  not  think  I  did  alto- 

f ether  justice  to  the  Karluk  River.  Judge  Wickersham  said  the 
Larluk  River  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  great  salmon  streams  of 
Alaska;  it  is  a  large  salmon  stream;  yet  the  nsh  that  are  taken  from 
the  Karluk  beach,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  in  my  reports  long  before 
I  was  commercially  engaged  in  this  matter,  we  never  believed  all 
belonged  to  the  Karluk  Kiver. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  show  you  a  chart  which  will  rive  the 
location  in  reference  to  the  approaches  to  that  stream.  Here  is 
Prince  William  Sound  and  here  is  Cook  Inlet  and  here  is  Kodiak 
Island  and  this  is  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  this  is  around  the  Bering 
Sea  and  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  district^  where  the  fish- 
eries of  Bristol  Bay  are.  Karluk  is  here  and  there  is  Karluk  River, 
which  is  the  outlet  for  Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  lake? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  near  as  we  know  about  18  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  this  stream  at  the  mouth  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  can  almost  jump  across  it.  It  is  not  more  than 
50  feet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  small  stream  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  just  a  small  stream;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the 
level  there  at  the  mouth  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  data  on  elevations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  pretty  swift  stream  ? 
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• 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  rapids  all  the  way  down.  The  reason  we 
have  never  approached  the  lake  from  this  end  [indicating]  is  that  it 
is  all  broken  tundra.  I  have  had  a  reconnaissance  made^  going 
through  and  approaching  from  this  passage  here,  Uyak  Bay  and 
Larsen  Bay.  Here  is  a  trail  leading  over  to  the  river.  This  has 
never  been  surveyed,  so  it  is  not  accurate.  The  relative  positions 
of  Larsen  Bay  and  the  lake  are  different.  That  is,  I  should  say  the 
distance  from  the  head  of  Larsen  Bay  down  to  the  lake  is  probably 
8  or  9  miles.  If  we  put  a  hatchery  on  the  lake,  we  would  have  to 
approach  it  from  Larsen  Beiy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  area  of  the  lake?  How  long  is  it 
and  how  wide  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  never  been  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  I  was  only 
at  the  lower  end  and  had  no  means  for  exploring  it.     I  am  simply 

f guessing  at  it.  It  may  be  6  to  10  miles  long.  There  is  a  small 
akelet  attached  to  it.  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  may  be  more 
than  one. 

Many  of  these  lakes  have  never  been  explored  fully.  Take  our  lake 
svstem  at  the  Naha  hatchery.  We  have  never  been  up  to  the  end  of 
tlie  lake  system.  I  have  been  up  to  two  lakes  beyond  the  hatchery, 
but  got  stalled  and  could  not  get  around  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  map  or  plat  does  not  take  in  the  other  lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  just  the  outlet  to  the  lake.  Here  are  the  moun- 
tains and  this  is  the  watershed  to  this  moutain  sj^st^m.  There  are 
little  streams  which  make  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  spoke  about  a  near-by  stream 
from  which  you  get  many  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  Tnat  is  here,  at  Chignik. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  not  say  something  about  a  stream 
close  by  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Chignik  is  about  100  miles  away.  There  is  a  stream 
down  here  at  Alitak.    The  one  I  referred  to  is  at  Chignik  here. 

The  Chairman,  About  100  miles  away? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  100  miles  awav;  it  mav  be  a  little  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  the  same  general  stretch  of  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  the  ocean;  here  is  where  we  take  the  fish 
out  at  Karluk  and  where  the  stream  gets  its  name  and  here  is  the 
beach.  There  is  where  we  do  our  fishing.  We  beUeve  that  the  fish 
in  coming  in  from  the  sea  here  under  some  conditions  school  around 
in  this  place  and  around  Karluk  River  beach  and  these  fish  do  not 
all  belong  to  Karluk  River.  They  school  around  there  and  many 
eventually  go  into  other  streams  as  far  as  Cook  Inlet.  Large  schoob 
of  salmon  have  been  seen  here  off  Uyak  passing  up  Shehkof  Straits. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  then,  that  the 
fish  are  getting  scarcer  at  Karluk,  if  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  know  much  about  these  things,  Judge. 
I  will  point  out  another  case  with  regard  to  our  Loring  hatchery. 
There  nave  been  large  catches  of  fish  there  in  the  Skeena  River  m 
the  last  few  years,  nearly  double  the  pack  made  before. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  How  far  is  the  Afognak  hatchery  from  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  the  Afognak  hatchery  [indicating!  up  on  this 
lake.     This  is  our  position  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Karluk  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  About  60  miles  they  usually  call  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  judge  all  of  that  because  we  call  it  90  miles 
from  Karluk  to  Ahtak,  and  I  should  ludge  it  was  all  of  60  miles  to 
Afognak.  That  opens  out  into  this  aistrict  here.  The  work  there 
womd  benefit  the  small  streams  around  on  this  side  of  Kodiak 
Island. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  pure  theory  on  your  part  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Entirely. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Those  fish  from  Afognak  may  all  come  around 
there  and  be  used  on  Karluk  Beach.  They  may  be  the  fish  you  are 
catching. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  at  Afognak.  The  stream  at  Afognak  has 
not  responded  to  the  hatchery  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  hatchery  has  only  been  in  operation  three  full 
seasons.     There  has  not  been  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  first  year  at  Afognak  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  1908. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  has  been  in  operation  three  years. 

Mr.  Bower.  Fry  have  been  released  only  during  three  complete 
seasons^  the  first  occurring  in  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  Chairman.  This  Karluk  Lake  is  the  only  other  lake  on 
Afognak  Island  ? 

Mr,  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  whether  there  were  any  other  streams 
there  into  which  salmon  could  come. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  are  some  here  and  here  and  down  here  in 
Eagle  Harbor.     There  is  a  stream  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Some  fishing  is  done  there.     We  fish  at  Alitak. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  fish  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  make  from  25,000  to  30,000  cases  and  sometimes 
40,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  cannery  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  a  cannery  at  Alitak. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  on  Kodiak  Island  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Altogether  operating  at  Kodiak  Island  last  year,  three, 

Mr.  Bower.  Three  in  operation  on  Kodiak  Island,  and  a  new  one  is 
being  buiJt  this  year  at  Kodiak. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  canneries  are  there  at  Afo^ak  i 

Mr.  Moser.  There  are  none  at  Afognak.  Afognak  is  a  Govern- 
ment reservation  and  by  creating  this  reservation  I  may  say  here, 
incidentally,  that  the  Government  caused  us  a  loss  of  about  $250,000 
invested  in  two  canneries  at  Afognak,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  reserved  for  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Forestrv  and  fishing. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  fisn  and  game  reserve.  It  was  originally  reserved 
for  fish  and  game. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  thought  it  was  also  a  forest  reserve.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  forest  reserve  there  because  we  are  obligded  to  arrange  for 
our  piling. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  may  have  been  covered  since.  It  was  originally  set 
apart  for  a  fish  and  game  reserve. 
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*  Dr.  EvERMANK.  It  was  set  apart  by  President  Harrison  as  a  fish  and 
game  reservation  for  fish-cultural  purposes.  Later  it  was  included  in 
the  Chugach  Forest  Reservation. 

The  C^iRMAN.  Has  the  Government  a  hatchery  on  Afognak 
Island  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  Government  has  none  on  Kodiak  Island, 
has  it  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  other  Government  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  Yess  Bay.  That  is  in  southeast  Alaska.  I  think  I 
had  better  explain  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  Karluk  fisheries.  We 
do  not  believe  and  never  have  believed  that  all  the  fishes  taken  off 
Karluk  Beach  would  eventually  go  up  Karluk  River.  I  think  it  is  a 
schooling  place  where  fish  come  in  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Your  hatchery  there  is  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  mouth  of  the  main  body  of  water,  where  it  flows 
into  the  lagoon 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  away  below  the  lake? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  it  is  away  below  the  lake. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  almost  down  to  the  river? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  As  a  fisherman,  what  do  you  think  of  the  locar 
tion  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  hatcherv  when  first  placed  there  was  selected  by 
an  expert  hatchery  man  as  tne  one  locality  in  that  region.  You  must 
remember.  Judge,  that  in  those  davs — 16  years  ago — our  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  Alaska  was  limited.  Hatchery  sites  were  apparently 
little  known.  For  instance,  to  show  you  how  little  progress  was  made 
in  those  early  days  in  the  exploration  of  the  salmon  fisneries,  in  1889 
there  was  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
wording  of  that  appropriation,  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under 
Dr.  Bean,  one  of  the  best  fishery  experts  employed  under  the  Fish 
Commission,  together  with  one  oi  their  best  hatchery  experts,  a  sur- 
veyor, and  a  small  staff.  They  started  to  explore  the  Alaska  salmon 
streams,  and  they  got  as  far  as  Kodiak  Island  and  they  never  got  any 
farther  than  Koaiak  and  the  vicinity  of  Afognak  during  the  season.  I 
simply  mention  that  to  show  you  tne  difficulty  attending  the  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  waters. 

Even  up  to  1900,  take  the  hatchery  location  at  Naha  as  an  exam- 

Sle.  AVhen  I  went  to  Loring  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
laha  salmon  stream  there  was  not  a  white  person  who  had  ever  gone 
beyond  the  lagoon.  They  could  not  tell  me  anything  about  the 
interior  of  that  country.  Eventually  I  found  an  old  Indian  who 
claimed  a  hunting  ground  on  the  lakes,  and  with  his  assistance  and 
his  canoe  we  managed  to  get  at  the  upper  lake  system  and  to  know 
a  little  something  about  it;  but  there  were  people  who  had  lived 
around  Loring  for  many  years — canneries  had  been  operated  there 
since  1888  ana  1889,  and  yet  little  was  known  of  the  interior. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  do  you  think  tUe 
location  of  the  hatchery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karluk  stream  is  a 
proper  one  ? 

Mr.  MosEE.  As  my  knowledge  of  hatcheries  goes,  if  I  were  to  build 
a  hatchery  to-day  I  would  not  build  it  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  practical  fisherman,  is  it  not  your  judg- 
ment that  the  fingerlings  or  the  salmon  fry  put  out  at  the  hatchery 
are  absolutely  worthless  and  die  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.     No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  thidc  some  of  them  live? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  believe  the  larger  number  live. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  their  natural  home  is  usually  in  the  upper 
streams  above  the  lakes  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  great  essentials  for  thfe  place  best  adapted, 
in  my  opinion,  for  a  hatchery.  The  first  is  to  place  the  hatchery  as 
near  the  natural  spawning  ground  as  you  can. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  that;  on  the  Karluk  River? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  above  the  lake — in  the  streams  above 
the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  feeders  there,  I  think, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  small.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  putting  a 
hatcherv  right  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  18  miles  from  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  18  miles  from  Karluk  River  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  But  I  was  going  to  speak  of  the  proper  site 
for  a  hatchery.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  first  great  essential  is 
to  place  your  hatchery  near  the  natural  spawning  ground,  where  your 
fish  ripen,  and  where  you  can  take  them  when  they  are  ripe  for  spawn- 
ing. Secondly,  you  must  have  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  Those 
are  the  two  main  essential  prerequisites  for  a  successful  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  what  do  you  think  about  this 
fish  hatchery  down  there  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and  the  liberat- 
ing of  fry  there? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hatchery 
is  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  If  you  consider  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  down  at  Karluk  Beach,  where  Capt.  Moser  explained  the  can- 
neries are,  you  could  not  say  the  hatchery  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream.  It  is  up  several  thousand  feet  at  the  head  of  the  so-called 
widening  of  the  stream — the  lagoon. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  from  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  From  the  spit  up  to  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  the  water  brackish? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
brackish. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  more  than  that  from  the  mouth  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  meant  from  the  spit.  It  would  be  a  little  over  2 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  hatchery.  This  is  shown 
by  a  chart  in  United  States  Fish  Commission  Report  for  1889, 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  been  to  the  hatchery,  and  my  impression 
is  that  it  is  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  canneries  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  up  to  the  hatcher}'.  I  have  been  some  little  distance 
above  the  hatchery,  up  the  stream,  perhaps  2  miles.     If  I  had  been 
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locating  a  hatchery  in  that  region  I  would  not  have  located  it  at  its 

E resent  place.  I  would  have  put  it  up  on  the  lake  somewhere.  I 
ave  never  been  there,  but  one  of  our  men  spent  the  entire  summer 
of  1903  studying  the  salmon  in  that  lake  and  its  small  tributary 
streams.  Mr.  Rutter  spent  that  season  there,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
died  that  fall,  soon  after  returning  from  the  North,  so  we  have  never 
published  any  detailed  report  of  his  work.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  lake  has  no  large  tributary  streams,  but  numerous  small  streams 
that  flow  into  it,  and  that  the  salmon  spawn  in  these  small  tributary 
streams  and  in  the  lake  about  their  mouths. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  and  feasi- 
ble to  operate  a  hatchery  at  any  one  of  several  places  on  the  lake, 
but  it  is  a  little  difiScult  to  get  there.  I  believe  you  claim,  do  you 
not,  that  it  is  easier  to  reach  the  lake  from  Larsen  Cove  than  by 
going  up  the  river  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Doctor,  is  your  opinion  as 
to  the  hatcheiy. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Where  it  is  now  located  ?  I  will  say  frankly  that 
its  efficiency  could  be  greatly  increased  if  put  up  on  the  lake.  It, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  location  of  the  hatchery 
as  it  is  a  question  as  to  where  the  fry  should  be  liberated.  If  it  were 
practicable  to  carry  the  fry  up  the  stream  and  liberate  them  some- 
where above  the  hatchery — tne  farther  the  better — ^it  would  be  all 
right. 

The  CHAraMAN.  What  do  you  think  is  the  efficiency  of  that  hatch- 
ery as  operated  now  and  as  it  has  been  operated  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  a  basis  of  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  in  percentages, 
but  I  would  say  this:  That  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  location 
which  would  prohibit  it  from  being  operated  with  fair  success.  The 
degree  of  success  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  men  who  operate  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  man  who  is  superintendent  now.  I  Know  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  was  there  several  years  ago.  I  spent,  perhaps,  two 
days  with  him,  and  the  impression  that  I  got  from  my  conversations 
with  Mr.  Richardson  was  that  he  was  a  fairly  capable  fish  cultuiist, 
and  that  he  was  doing  fairly  good  work.  I  will  say  ho  did  good  work 
at  that  hatchery.  I^  had  been,  I  think,  on  the  California  fish  com- 
mission, had  he  not? 

Mr.  Bower.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission at  Baird,  Cal. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ho  had  been  trained  by  Livingston  Stone  at  Baird, 
Cal.,  and  Livingston  wStone  was  the  father  of  salmon  culture  in 
America. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  means  or  knowledge  or  facts  upon 
which  you  can  base  a  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of  this  hatch- 
ery where  it  is  and  as  it  is  now  operated  with  a  hatchery  properly 
located  on  the  lake,  have  vou  1 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  coulcl  make  no  direct  comparison  between  the 
efficiency  of  this  hatchery  and  the  efficiency  of  another  hatchery 
operated  on  Karluk  Lake.  I  should  say,  however,  that  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  Fortmann  or  Loring  hatchery,  located  as  it  is,  much 
farther  above  salt  water,  would  yield  much  better  results. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  i 
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Dr.  Eyebmann.  Assuming  that  the  fry  are  liberated  in  the  vicinity" 
of  the  hatchery,  they  would  have  a  longer  period  in  fresh  water  before 
they  got  down  to  salt  water. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  liberated  right  at  this  hatchery, 
have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes.  They  have  been  kept,  however,  in  nursery  ponds. 
We  have  a  nursery  pond  there  in  which  they  are  kept  until  they  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  that  I  see  is  that  it 
requires  a  larger  number  of  fish  for  a  given  number  of  eggs  than  a 
hatchery  situated  on  a  lake,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  obl^ed  at  this 
hatchery  to  place  them  in  corrals,  and  from  these  corrals  as  they  ripen 
they  are  transferred  to  ripening  ponds  which  we  have  built  up  into  the 
side  of  the  hill  in  successive  steps.  Now,  the  parent  salmon  in  these 
corrals  try  to  free  themselves  and  frequently  injure  themselves  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  die;  so  that  it  is  not  so  economical  in  parent 
fish  as  in  a  lake  where  they  ripen  under  natural  conditions  and  where 
you  can  seine  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  secure  40,000  eggs  there,  do  you  think.  Cap- 
tain, that  you  will  get  practically  as  many  fry  or  fingerlings  as  you 
would  if  you  had  that  many  up  at  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  we  would.  So  far  as  the  hatchery  and  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  is  concerned,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  hatchery  we 
have. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  facilities  there  that  would  fairly  take 
the  place  of  conditions  up  at  the  lake? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  have  a  large  nursery  pond  in  which  the  fry  are 
kept  until  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  you  keep  them  in  thb  nursery  pond 
as  long  as  they  would  stay  in  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  That  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
they  stay  under  natural  conditions.  By  inference  it  is  believed,  at 
least,  that  the  young  of  the  sockeye  do  not  all  go  to  sea  until  the  year 
following. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  spring  following  their  hatching? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  it  is  believed  that  many  remain  a  year.  That 
is,  a  year  from  the  spring  following  the  advent  of  the  parent  salmon; 
but  fry  of  different  ages  are  freauently  seen  going  to  sea  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  what  we  term  yearlings,  and  also  the  fry  just  come  from 
the  parent  fish  of  the  preceding  year.  Both  are  seen  in  large  num- 
bers going  to  sea  together. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  probably  fry  hatched  earlier  than  the 
others? 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  those  hatched  at  different  periods. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  hatched  during  different  years  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  At  different  years;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  of  them  may  stay  up  there  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  MosEB.  No;  just  a  year.  Some  of  them  stay  the  year.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  stay  more  than  a  year;  at  least  I  do  not 
think  we  know  that  they  do.  Say,  for  instance,  the  parent  fish  come 
in  this  August  or  September.  The  fry  from  these  eggs  are  all  out  by 
March.  They  are  free  swimmers  by  April  of  the  following  year. 
Some  of  those  fish  remain  in  that  lake  system  until  the  following 
spring,  and  some  go  to  sea  direct.     I  think  it  is  a  question  of  food,  if 
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natural  food  is  abundant  the  yeoung  are  more  apt  to  remain  a  longer 
time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  long  do  you  keep  them,  under  your  system, 
before  vou  turn  them  out  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  so  far  as  the  time  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  know;  but  we  keep  them  until  they  are  good  size. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  keep  them  over  winter  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  usually  hatch  them  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  periods  are  very  wiclely  separated.  For  instance, 
we  commence  taking  the  ^gs  at  Karluk  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  we 
continue  taking  eggs  there  until  September  or  October.  Those  eggs 
that  we  take  in  June  are  hatched  out  along  in  November. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  let  those  go  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  would  be  released  probably  the  following  Febru- 
ary or  March.  We  hold  them  in  the  troughs  a  long  time  and  then 
release  them  and  let  them  go  into  the  pond.  Sometimes  they  are  held 
until  they  are  quite  large.     Of  course  the  time  varies. 

Sometmies  the  young  of  these  fish  will  try  to  break  away.  I  have 
seen  them  in  the  nursery  ponds  around  the  screens  in  great  numbers, 
in  such  numbers  that  they  would  seem  to  smother  each  other  in  the 
effort  to  get  through.  We  often  release  the  lot  that  are  banked 
around  the  openings  and  let  them  go. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  I  have  been  told — I  do  not  vouch  for 
it  at  all,  but  I  am  repeating  it  to  you  so  that  you  may  make  what- 
ever statement  you  care  to  about  it — that  very  frequently  the  small 
fish  there  which  have  been  hatched  at  this  hatchery  all  bank  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  bay  around  Karluk  and  die. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  that  has  been  said.  All  kinds  of  things  have 
been  said  about  that  hatchery,  Judge,  and  that  fishery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  about  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  never  seen  it  and  I  have  never  heard  a  eorrect 
account.  In  fact,  I  inquired  of  our  superintendent  only  recently  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowl- 
edge? 

Air.  MosER.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  on  that  line,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  information  on  that  par- 
ticular point;  but  I  have  heard  that  same  story  about  salmon  fry  in 
various  places,  but  every  time  the  matter  has  been  investigated  it 
was  found  that  the  fish  which  were  stacked  in  windrows  on  the  shore 
were  not  salmon  fry  at  all.  In  most  cases  in  Alaska  they  are  what 
are  called  the  sand  lance — a  little  fish  that  gets  about  so  long  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  man  that  told  me  that  story.  Doctor,  is  a 
very  prominent  man. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  can  say  this:  So  far  as  salmon  fry  are  con- 
cerned, a  good  many  fish  culturists  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  sand  lance.  They  do  not  know  a  sockeye  salmon  from 
a  humpback  when  it  it  a  fingeriing. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  many  do. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  addition  in  regard 
to  the  Karluk  hatchery,  if  I  can  put  it  in  a  few  words:  There  are  the 
two  objections,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  present  location  of  the  Karluk  hatch- 
ery, i  irst,  it  requires  the  retention  of  the  fish  that  are  to  be  spawned 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  They  are  caught  in  the  river  or 
lagoon  before  they  are  entirely  ripe  and  are  corralled  and  held  in  cor- 
rals until  they  are  ripe.  That  results  in  considerable  loss  of  these 
spawning  fish.  That  means  that  the  corralling  is  hard  on  them. 
It  causes  a  considerable  mortality  among  them.  A  large  percent- 
age, however,  remain  alive  until  their  eggs  are  mature  and  they  are 
spawned  and  their  eggs  are  taken  and  fertilized. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  even  those  fish  that  are  still 
living  are  more  or  less  enervated,  and  it  may  be  that  their  eggs  are 
not  as  virile  and  strong  and  able  to  produce  as  vigorous  fry  as  would 
be  produced  under  natural  conditions.  That  is  simplv  a  supposi- 
tion— an  inference  drawn  from  general  observation — and  is  not  oased 
on  anv  experiments  made  to  determine  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know.  I 
may  be  all  wrong,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  inveistigation  I  should 
think  that  would  be  probable.  As  I  say,  however,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing,  after  investigation,  to  admit  that  that  was  not  true. 

The  second  objection  is  that  unless  the  fry  are  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  or  for  that  period  or  time  during  which  they 
would  naturally  remain  in  fresh  water,  then  the  earlier  liberation 
would  be  disadvantageous.  So  those  are  the  two  great  difiiculties 
with  the  Karluk  hatchery  which  the  people  there  have  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  recognize  that  the  Karluk  hatchery  is  not  as  well 
placed  where  it  is  as  it  would  be  were  it  on  the  lake.  We  recognize 
that,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  at  the  time.  We  had 
one  of  the  best  fishery  experts  we  could  obtain  at  that  time  to  locate 
the  hatchery ;  and  when  it  was  first  built  it  received  a  great  deal  of 
praise  and  favorable  criticism  of  the  work  that  was  being  carried  on 
there. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  we  have  it  in  the  record,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.    When  was  it  put  in  there  ? 

Mr.  ^losER.  In  1896.  There  was  a  hatchery  put  in  earlier  than 
that — in  1891.  It  was  a  small  hatchery  and  only  ran  one  year.  We 
were  not  very  successful  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  any  intention  to  put  it  there,  in  the 
first  instance,  just  merely  to  raise  fry  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  rebate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No ;  it  was  operated  10  years  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  spawning  up  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  now  with  the  hatchery  in  operation?  You  do  not  keep  all  the 
fish  from  going  up  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no.  Of  course  there  is  no  hatchery  up  there. 
That  is  the  place  that  I  had  in  mind  in  the  early  part  of  my  hearing 
here  when  I  said  that  we  had  made  a  reconnaissance  on  the  lake  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  avoid  this  criticism, 
and  we  thought  that  we  could  obtain  better  results  there  than  we 
could  down  below.  That  is  the  hatchery  which  was  the  subject  of 
my  conversation  with  the  president  of  the  association  only  a  short 
time  before  I  came  here. 

In  talking  the  matter  over  with  him  he  said,  *  *If  you  can  move  that 
hatchery  up  to  the  lake  for  $75,000  and  increase  its  capacity  to 
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100,000,000  frjr,  go  ahead."  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  it  until  I  had 
looked  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly;  because  we  will  have  to 
build  a  road  across  the  tundra,  or  a  tramway,  and  that  will  probably 
have  to  be  piled  a  long  distance.  I  was  afraid  to  undertake  it  until  I 
had  more  data  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  operate  that  hatchery  for  a 
year? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  unable  to  give  that  exactly.  The  fry  cost  about 
43  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  men  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  At  the  Karluk  hatchery  it  differs.  When  we  are  taking 
fish,  for  mstance,  we  will  have,  with  the  fishermen  and  all,  I  suppose, 
20  or  25  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  At  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  At  our  Fortmann  hatchery  we  have  all  the  year 
round  an  average  of  not  less  than  20  men,  and  when  we  are  taking  fish 
and  engaged  in  natchery  operations  we  have  as  high  as  35  men. 

The  C^iRMAN.  About  now  does  the  rebate  run  at  these  hatcheries 
compared  with  the  expense  of  operating  them? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  that  it  costs  us  a  little  more  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery  than  the  amount  of  rebate.  Of  course,  Senator,  so  far  as 
the  cost  of  fry  is  concerned,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  you 
get  100,000,000  eggs,  for  instance,  or  whether  you  get  50,000,000  eggs 
at  the  same  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  expense  of  operating  that  one 
hatchery  as  compared  with  the  rebate  you  receive. 

Mr.  MOSER.  As  I  said  in  my  hearing,  the  average  cost  of  fry  for  six 

? rears  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery  is  36  cents  a  thousand  and  at  the  Kar- 
uk  hatchery  it  is  43  cents.     I  can  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  people  recognize  that  that  hatchery  is  not 
in  the  right  place  when  they  contemplate  moving  it  up  to  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a  better  location  on  Karluk 
Lake;  yes.     We  certainly  would  not  use  so  many  fish  for  getting  a 

given  number  of  eggs  that  we  use  now.  Those  fish  are  taken  entirely 
y  natives,  put  in  live  cars,  and  carried  to  the  hatchery,  and  that  is 
an  expensive  operation.  That  is  what  makes  the  cost  of  fry  so  great. 
[Reaaing] : 

Cost  of  fry  at  the  Fortmann  hatchery,  36  cents  per  thousand;  at  the  Karluk  hatch- 
ery, 43  cents  per  thousand. 

That  is  the  average  for  six  years,  from  1906  to  1911,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  mverted  you  somewhat,  but  you  are  giv- 
ing us  interesting  information. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  on  the  hatchery  subject  and  I  had  not  quite  fin- 
ished in  regard  to  the  Fortmann  hatchery  I  want  to  speak  of.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  geographical  situation  in  reference  to  the  Fortnaann 
hatchery.  Here  is  a  chart  of  southeast  Alaska.  Here  is  Dixon 
entrance;  here  is  the  boundary  line;  here  are  the  channels  running 
up  to  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  and  to  Skagway. 

Here  is  a  large  entrance  leading  into  these  inland  waters;  and  here 
are  the  other  entrances.  Those  are  the  great  avenues.  There  is  of 
course  another  opening  up  here^  in  Icy  Straita,  and  our  hatchery  is 
there  [indicating].    There  is  Lorin^  [indicatingj. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Ketchikan  t 
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Mr.  MosER.  Ketchikan  is  here.  Loring  is  about  18  miles  from 
Ketchikan. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Right  at  that  point  will  you  not  show  them  where  Yes 
Bay  is  situate  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Here  is  Yes  Bay  and  there  is  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whose  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Government  hatchery.  This  is  our  hatchery  [indi- 
cating].   They  open  on  the  same  body  of  water  on  the  Behm  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  lake  at  this  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  we  have  three  or  four  lakes  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  hatchery  on  the  lake? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  hatchery  is  on  the  third  lake. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  properly  located  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes:  rather  expensively  located,  because  our  trans- 
portation  there  costs  a  great  deal,  wi  are  up  on  the  third  lake,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  have  tramways  over  the  intervening  ridges  between 
the  lakes  and  barges  on  the  lakes.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trans- 
porting to  do.     We  keep  cattle  and  feed  has  to  be  transported. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Behm  Canal? 

Mr.  MosER.  About  6  or  7  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wliat  do  you  keep  cattle  up  thercrfor? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  keep  them  there  for  the  hands,  for  milk  and  butter. 
We  keep  pigs  and  chickens  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing  there.  All  of 
that  feed  n as  to  be  taken  in. 

During  the  summer  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  around  a  hatcherr 
to  keep  up  its  efficiency.  The  trouglis  have  to  be  painted  out  witli 
asphalt  paint.  The  baskets  all  have  to  be  painted,  wood  cut,  etc. 
Everything  has  to  be  overhauled  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  stream  goes  down  by  that  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  the  Naha. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  one  of  those  small  Alaskan  streams.  I  suppose 
there  are  places  where  it  runs  over  the  shoals  where  it  may  be  100 
feet  wide. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  stream  at  Ketchikan  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  larger  than  that.  The  one  at  Ketchikan  is  very 
small. 

The  point  I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  is  this:  Here  is  the 
wide  opening  of  Dixon  entrance.  Here  is  the  Skeena  River  coming 
in  here.  Here  is  our  hatchery  at  Loring.  The  chances  are  that  this 
is  probably  the  avenue  or  highway  for  the  fish  in  this  lower  part  of 
Alaska.  Take,  for  instance,  the  nsh  coming  in,  when  our  hatchery 
fish  return  in  general  course  of  time  the  chances  are  I  think  rather  in 
favor  of  their  ascending  the  waters  of  the  Skeena  River  and  entering 
those  waters  than  up  through  these  tortuous  passages  to  Behm  Canali 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Tlic  waters  of  the  Skoena  extend  on  quite  a  way, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  \fo8ER.  It  is  a  very  large  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  large  stream. 

Mr.  MosER,  And  I  think  the  increase  of  salmon  in  the  Skeena 
River  and  these  streams  of  northern  British  Columbia  is  due  to  the 
hatchery  at  Yes  Bav  and  Fortmann. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  canneries  located  upon  the  Skeena  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes;  along  the  Skeena  they  have  quite  a  number. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  information  you  have,  is  the  supply 
of  fish  increasing  up  there? 

^Ir.  MosEB.  Very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  put  in  your  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER    Yes,  within  the  last  lew  years,  since  1908. 

Now  there  is  another  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  while  I  have 
this  chart  here.  It  developed  here  a  short  time  ago  during  the  hear- 
ing when  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  an  objection  on  the  part  of 
Puget  Sound  to  having  Alaska  sockeyes  called  sockeyes  on  the  labels. 
I  think  that  matter  came  up  in  connection  with  the  labels.  Yet 
these  fish  here  are  undoubtedly  the  same  class  of  fish  that  we  get  in 
southeast  Alaska.  If  there  is  any  question  at  all  in  regard  to  it  these 
people  would  very  much  object  not  to  have  their  fish  called  sock- 
eyes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Board,  it  was 
decided  that  they  might  name  them  sockeyes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  might  add  that  there  are  no  hatcheries  on  the 
Skeena  River  or  in  that  locality. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  turn  your  fish  loose  af  this  Loring 
hatchery  ? 

Mr.  MosER  We  have,  as  I  showed  you  the  other  day,  in  looking 
at  the  photographs,  two  large  nursery  ponds  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  them  there  in  nursery  ponds  ? 

Mr.  MosER  We  keep  them  in  the  nursery  ponds.  Those  ponds 
will  hold  about  10,000,000  fry  each.  They  are  96  feet  by  78  feet  and 
2h  feet  in  depth  and  we  estimate  they  will  hold  about  10,000,000  fry 
each.     We  built  the  ponds  to  hold  the  fry  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hold  them  there  longer  than  you  do  at 
the  Karluk  hatchery? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  do  not,  because  our  aim  at  Karluk  is  to  hold 
them  until  they  are  free  swimmers  and  able  to  maintain  them- 
themselves.  At  Fortmann  we  have  also  a  large  creek  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  in  which  we  have  destroyed  all  the  enemies  of  the  fry, 
and  have  fenced  it  off  so  that  we  put  a  large  number  of  fry  into  tms 
creek.  We  have  on  that  lake  a  hunter  who  goes  around  all  the 
time,  killing  eagles  and  sawbills  and  all  enemies  of  the  fry  in  the 
air.  We  set  traps  for  bullheads  and  we  catch  all  the  trout.  They 
are  all  enemies  or  the  fry.  The  fry  has  enemies  everywhere,  in  the  air 
and  in  the  water.  In  fact,  they  are  themselves  cannibalistic.  If 
you  take  some  of  these  bullheads  and  catch  them  by  the  tail  the  fry 
will  run  out  of  their  throats.  We  destroy  all  enemies  of  the  salmon 
that  we  find,  and  they  are  numerous. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  turn  them  out  of  your  nurseiy 
ponds  into  the  lake. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  stay  in  the  lake 
until  they  go  to  salt  water  ? 

Mr.  AfosER.  No;  there  have  been  some  observations  made  on 
that  subject,  but  just  how  extensive  they  were  I  do  not  know. 
I)r.  Evermann  may  be  able  to  tell  something  in  regard  to  that. 
Do  you  know  of  any?  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  some  observations 
there. 
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Dr.  Evennann.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  inyestigations  on  the 
Sacramento  River  and  he  has  made  some  observations  at  Naha 
and  on  Wood  River;  practically  a  year,  vou  may  say. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  remain  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Does  not  that  argue  that  the  fry  turned  loose 
at  Karluk  in  that  brackish  water  are  not  treated  as  they  ought  to 
be  treated  and  will  probably  die  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  would  aOTee  with  you  on  the  first  state- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  Best  treatment,  but  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  what  the  actual  result  or  effect  is. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  will  not  die.  At  least  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
slightly  brackish  water  which  they  get  up  there  will  kill  them.  On 
one  occasion  we  took  one  of  our  smaller  ponds  at  Karluk  and  put  into 
the  pond  a  great  big  mass  of  salt,  and  the  fry  got  around  tnat  salt 
like  flies  around  a  honey  barrel.  They  took  to  it  at  once  and  simply 
covered  it  over  en  masse.  They  seemed  to  take  to  it  naturally.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  experiment  was  ever  tried  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Richardson  tried  it  when  he  was  there. 

Mr.  WiCKfeRSHAM.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  this  connection  with  the  captain's  statement  regard- 
iujg  enemies  of  the  salmon,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  already  drawTi, 
with  the  idea  of  suggesting  it  as  a  provision  to  go  into  this  bill,  an 
authority  to  catch,  Bll,  and  ship  the  Dolly  Varcfen  or  bull  trout  by 
any  means  and  at  any  time.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Evennann  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  the  belief  that  the  so- 
called  salmon  trout  is  very  destructive  to  salmon  fry  in  Alaska  is  well 
founded. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  very  destructive.  I  have  seen  the  trout  right 
under  the  salmon  that  were  spaw^ning  and  gobbling  up  the  eggs  as 
thev  were  coming  out  of  the  female  fisn. 

'fhe  Chairman.  Are  the  trout  pretty  plentiful  in  the  Alaskan 
streams  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  are  quite  plentiful;  coming  in  with  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  authority  to  catch  in  any  waters  of 
Alaska 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout;  not  the  sportsmen's  trout, 
so-called;  but  this  Dolly  Varden,  or  bull,  trout.  It  is  a  saltrivater 
fish  and  follows  the  salmon,  and  destroys  the  young  salmon. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Might  I  say  just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
so-called  DoUy  Varden  trout  is  perhaps  the  poorest  of  all  the  trout. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  fish  that  ought  to  have  in  some  places  considerable 
food  value.  It  is  found  all  the  way  from  California  to  the  Bering 
Sea.  It  reaches  a  large  size  in  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Up  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Idaho  we  find  these  trout  which 
weigh  10  to  15  pounds,  and  in  the  Missoula  River,  near  Missoula, 
they  have  been  caught  weighing  20  pounds. 

In  some  places  this  fish  is  not  only  regarded  as  a  good  food  fish 
but  a  good  game  fish,  but  in  Alaska  it  is  so  abundant,  and  in  the 
presence  of  much  better  game  fish  and  much  better  food  fish  it  is  not 
neld  in  high  esteem  at  dl.  But  if  we  could  have  an  experimented 
station,  a  biological  experimental  station,  in  Alaska,  where  investiga- 
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tion  can  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  methods  of  utdizing 
these  at  present  rejected  and  apparently  valueless  products  of  the 
sea,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  means  of  utilizing  the  Polly  Varden  trout, 
or  salmon  trout  as  it  is  called  in  Alaska,  could  be  discovered,  and  it 
would  be  made  a  valuable  food  product  just  as  at  the  biological 
station  at  Woods  Hole  and  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  developed  methods  of  utilizing  the  small  shark  known  as  the 
dogfish  and  the  little  black  mussel  so  abundant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  squid  and  various  other  hitherto  entirely  useless  sea 
products,  and,  with  the  shark,  harmful  sea  animals.  We  have  devel- 
oped and  perfected  the  preparation  of  those  animals  into  articles 
of  excellent  food,  and  commercial  companies  now  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  and  putting  upon  the  market  these 
products. 

We  could  do  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  Alaska,  with  the  salmon 
trout,  and  there  are  scores  and  scores  of  other  species  of  fishes  and 
marine  animals  there  now  which  are  not  used  at  all,  the  prospect  of 
utilizing  which,  at  some  time,  is  encouraging,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout  have  been  canned  and  have 
also  been  salted,  but  they  have  never  taken  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  now  shipping  a  good  many  of  these  salmon 
trout  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  believe  it  is  the  steelhead  trout  that  is  being  utilized. 
At  least  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cannery  at  Ketchi- 
kan  

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  shipping  considerable  quantities  in  the  last 
year  or  two  of  Dolly  Varden  trout — the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  ^losER.  We  brought  from  Alaska  last  year  in  our  cold  storage 
schooner  auite  a  large  number  of  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  frozen. 

When  tney  arrived  in  CaUfornia  we  were  faced  with  a  law  which 
prohibits  one  from  having  possession  of  trout  in  the  close  season.  In 
the  State  of  Washington  they  have  overcome  this  law  by  classing  this 
trout  as  char,  so  they  can  sell  them  there,  but  in  California  they  would 
not  permit  it. 

I  wiU  now  continue.  Senator. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  output  of  the  Skeena  has  been 
doubled,  and  there  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  the  additional  fish 
are  our  Naha  hatchery  fish.  The  Naha  hatchery  lake  and  stream  this 
past  year,  1911,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  sockeyes.  The  super- 
mtendent  of  the  hatchery  in  a  letter  under  date  of  November  21,  1911, 
in  commenting  on  the  abundance  of  fish,  states: 

The  fiah  (sockeves)  in  Heckman  (hatchery)  Lake  were  everywhere  where  there  was 
water  enough  to  float  them,  and  beBides  the  river  and  fence  creek,  they  came  into  the 
flume  in  droves  and  into  the  little  ditch  leading  away  from  the  nursery  ponds,  and  into 
all  the  small  creeks  in  the  vicinity.  The  small  creek  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we 
usually  obUin  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  eggs,  this  year  produced  more  than  43,000,000 
e^gs.  After  we  had  taken  all  the  eggs  to  fill  the  hatchery,  110,000,000,  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  spawning  ground  anywhere  around  the  hatchery  lake  that  was  not  crowded  with 
fish  spawning  under  natural  conditions. 

He  concludes  his  letter  wdth: 

It  certainly  would  appear  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  are  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  in  salmon  culture. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  by  destroying  thase  enemies  of  the 
fish  probably  increased  the  natural  survival. 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  tliink  we  have,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  given  all 
the  natural  food  they  require  we  will  be  very  much  more  successful. 

For  detailed  information  relating  to  the  history  of  all  the  Alaska 
salmon  hatcheries,  I  would  refer  to  Bureau  Fisheries  Document  No. 
751  by  a  Bureau  of  Fisheries  official,  recently  issued,  pages  174  to  179, 
and  as  far  as  the  document  refers  to  the  hatchery  work  of  the  com- 
pany I  re  resent,  I  beg  to  quote  a  short  paragraph  on  page  177,  as 
follows: 

In  1901  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  erected  a  hatchery  on  Heckman  Lake,  the 
third  of  a  series  of  lakes  on  Naha  stream,  Revell^i^edo  Island  and  about  8  miles  from 
Loring,  where  the  association  has  a  cannerv.  This  is  without  question  the  lai^grest 
and  costliest  salmon  hatchery  in  the  world,  having  a  capacity  of  110,000,000  e^rss, 
and  the  association  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  public  spirit  it  has  shown  and  the 
work  it  has  done,  entirely  without  remuneration  until  1906,  m  building  and  operating 
not  only  this  hatchery,  but  also  the  one  at  Karluk. 

As  before  said,  the  Karluk  hatchery  was  built  in  1896  and  operated 
to  date. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  the  number  of  hatcheries  that  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  required  to  maintain  the  supply  of  salmon  in 
Alaska,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following. 

You  asked  me  when  we  first  commenced  to  furnish  the  number  of 
hatcheries  that  would  be  required  in  Alaska,  if  I  recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  tliink  possibly  I  may  startle  Dr.  Evermann  in  my 
numbers.  For  sockeye  salmon:  Two  hatcheries  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
district,  having  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  eggs  each. 

Those  are  very  large  hatcheries,  but  the  Bristol  Bay  region  is  a  very 
large  region.  The  output  is  large  and  there  are  very  few  places  that 
could  be  selected  to  put  a  hatchery  that  would  be  at  all  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  any  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  I  think  there  are;  Wood  River  and  Lake  Iliamna. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  think  conditions  are  such  that  you 
could  make  a  hatchery  a  success  on  Iliamna  Lake  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  why  not.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
fish  there  and  plenty  of  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  very  short  season,  though. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  yes;  you  would  have  to  have  a  lot  of  men  to 
handle  your  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  spawn  there  naturally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  but  they  can  do  their 
spawning  a  good  deal  quicker  than  you  can. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  but  the  results  are  not  up  to  artificial  spawning. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  fish  are  taken  out  of  Bristol  Bay 
in  a  year,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  places  are  so  widely 
separated,  Senator,  when  you  ask  me  those  (juestions  I  have  to  stop  a 
moment  and  think.     I  can  tell  you  approximately  what  the  pack  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  had  m  mind — if  you  know  about  the 
pack  and  can  give  it  approximately. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  got  our  own  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  1911  figures  were  put  into  the  record  the  other  day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  big  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Last  year  was  only  a  half  pack. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  that  into  the  record  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  captain's  suggestion  that  if  we  had  two  hatcheries  up 
there  of  150,000,000  eggs  each  it  would  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  catch  in  western  Alaska — this  includes  pri- 
marily the  Bering  Sea  or  Bristol  Bay  district — in  1910  was  12,806,911 
salmon  of  all  species. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  cases;  that  is  salmon. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  what  vou  wanted  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  had  to  get  at  it  by  estimating  the 
number  of  salmon  by  the  number  of  cases,  but  as  you  have  the  actual 
number  that  is  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  the  actual  number  of  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  two 
hatcheries  of  150,000,000  eggs  capacity  would  produce. 

Mr.  MosER.  My  idea  in  connection  with  the  hatcheries.  Senator, 
is  if  the  hatcheries  are  as  successful  as  I  hope  they  will  be,  the  fish 
will  be  so  abundant  that  it  will  not  be  a  question  as  to  fish  but  a 
question  of  getting  rid  of  the  product ;  and  you  would  have  a  cheap 
food. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  never  has  been  the  rule  on  the  salmon 
streams  in  the  West  or  in  the  world,  has  it.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  the  fish  were  so  abundant  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  I  shall  refer  later  to  the  salmon  streams  in 
Siberia.  I  have  a  lot  of  data  on  them.  They  are  more  abundant 
than  on  our  side  and  the  canneries  are  able  to  pack  much  more 
cheaply  than  our  people  pack. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Where  our  people  work  the  salmon  streams 
they  have  depleted  them  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  not  admit  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  true  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Sacramento  River  is  equal  to-day  to  what  it  was 
at  any  time  in  its  salmon  history. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  true  of  the  Frazier  River  and  the  Karluk 
River. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  not  admit  that. 

Dr.  Evermann.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  catch  of  salmon  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Columbia  Rivers  the  last  few  years  has  exceeded  what  it 
ever  was  known  to  be  in  the  early  days  of  salmon  fishing  in  those 
streams.  The  natural  spawning  grounds  in  the  Sacramento  River 
have  been  practically  all  ruined  through  mining  and  other  operations 
that  go  along  with  civilization  in  the  Sacramento  River  basin. 
Thereiore,  whatever  catch  of  salmon  is  now  possible  in  the  Sacramento 
River  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon  in 
the  Sacramento  River,  oecause  the  natural  spawning  beds  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  nil. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  so  that 
the  natural  spawning  beds  now  are  very  much  less  than  20  or  30 
years  ago.  Wherever  civilization — settlers — goes  in  upon  a  stream 
or  a  stream  region,  then  the  salmon  spawning  beds  of  that  region 
diminish  in  productivity. 

I  have  had  splendia  opportunities  for  noting  the  e^ect  of  even 
sparse  civilization  on  spawning  beds  in  Idaho,  at  the  headwaters  of 
Salmon  River,  in  what  are  known  as  the  Sawtooth  Lakes,  Alturas 
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Lake^  Pettit  Lake,  and  Big  Redfish  Lake.  There  were  formerly 
important  spawning  beds  in  that  section  covering  many  square  rods 
in  each  of  those  lakes,  and  their  tributary  streams  where  the  Chinook 
and  the  sockeye — the  blueback,  as  it  is  called  there — come;  but  even 
the  Httle  mining  operations  in  that  region  have  seriously  changed  the 
condition  of  those  streams,  and,  still  worse,  the  few  settlers  ¥^o  live 
within  reach  of  that  region,  and  more  particularly  the  tourists  or 
campers  who  go  in  there  for  summer  outmgs,  have  been  shamefully 
destructive  to  those  spawning  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  this  way:  I  can  illustrate  it  best  by  telling  of 
one  particular  party.  In  the  summer  of  1895,  which  I  spent  on  the 
Sawtooth  Lakes,  a  party  of  campers  for  a  sunmier  outing  for  a  iwreek 
or  10  days'  trip  came  into  that  region. 

There  were  perhaps  40  people  in  that  camping  party,  men  and 
women  and  their  children.  I  suspect  that  the  salmon  which  they 
speared  or  shot  or  destroyed  would  average  a  dozen  or  more  for  each 
member  of  that  party;  and  they  did  it  in  the  most  wanton  w^ay. 
They  did  not  want  the  fish;  they  were  not  fit  to  eat;  they  did  not  eat 
them;  but  simply  in  the  line  of  what  they  imagined  to  be  sport — that 
spirit  of  destructiveness  and  vandalism  that  eoes  along  with  human 
beiQgs  wherever  they  are — they  destroyed  fiuly  five  or  six  hundred 
spawning  blueback  salmon  during  the  few  days  that  they  stopped  on 
the  lake,  and  right  at  the  time  when  these  fish  were  just  beginning  to 
spawn.  Well,  that  was  very  hard,  of  course,  upon  those  spawning 
beds,  so  that  in  1899  relativelv  few  returned  to  tnat  region;  very  few 
blueback  salmon  were  seen  there;  and  the  next  year  or  two  it  ivas 
reported  to  me  that  none  was  seen. 

These  people,  of  course,  did  that  thoughlessly,  not  reaUzing  what 
it  meant,  but  the  dire  results  followed  regardless  of  what  may  have 
been  their  feehng  in  the  matter;  and  that  is  only  one  illustration. 
The  same  thing  takes  place,  I  suppose,  aU  over  the  Columbia  River 
basin. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  giving  the  number  of  hatcheries.  I  mentioned 
two  hatcheries  in  Bristol  Bay.  In  addition  I  would  recommend  one 
hatcheiy  at  Chignik  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs;  one  hatch- 
ery on  Cook  Inlet  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs;  one  hatchery 
at  Chilkoot,  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000,000  eggs. 

For  humpback  salmon:  One  hatchery  on  Prince  William  Sound, 
capacity  100,000,000  eggs;  three  hatcheries  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
capacity  100,000,000  eg^s  each. 

These  hatcheries  witli  the  present  private  hatcheries  and  two 
Government  hatcheries  now  operated  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
supply  of  salmon  in  such  a  condition  that  the  only  question  would  be 
one  of  obtaining  markets  for  the  product. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  how  many  altogether.  Captain? 

Mr.  Moser.  Nine. 

The  Chairman.  Nine  additional  hatcheries ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Nine  additional  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sumestion  which 
I  think  was  made  by  Mr.  Bower,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
smaller  hatcheries  than  large  ones  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Where  your  units  are  smaller,  I  think  you  can  give 
more  attention  to  them  probably  and  be  a  little  more  successful;   out 
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I  think  in  Alaska  you  want  large  hatcheries.  Where  you  have 
plenty  of  fish  you  want  large  hatcheries,  and,  I  think,  thev  can  be 
operated  more  economically  than  small  hatcheries.  Lines  oi  commu- 
nication have  to  be  kept  up ;  transportation  is  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  that  con- 
nection, Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  BowBB.  I  want  to  stand  by  my  original  statement  that  the 
smaller  hatcheries  will  afford  protection  to  and  will  insure  replenish- 
ing and  restocking  a  greater  number  of  streams.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  a  given  body  of  water  will  support  only  so  much  in  the  way  of 
fish  life,  and  consequently  there  is  the  possible  danger  of  releasing 
too  Q^c^  fry  ^  A  particular  water  area. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  would  not  be  true  if  they  spread  out  and 
go  to  other  streams,  however. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  sockeye  remains  in  fresh  water  a  year.  The 
danger  would  not  be  so  imminent  if  the  sockeye  went  to  sea  imme- 
diately after  it  was  hatched. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  about  that  Kar- 
luk  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  My  opinion  is  that  the  hatchery  ought  to  be  at  the 
lake. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  recur  to  that  question  because  I  have  been 
told  by  men  in  whom  I  have  confidence  that  that  hatchery  was 
absolutely  of  no  value. 

Mr.  BowEB.  I  made  an  exploration  of  Karluk  Lake  last  July  and 
I  was  surprised  to  note  the  enormous  number  of  spawning  salmon 
on  the  natural  beds  in  and  around  that  lake. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  were  you  surprised  ?  Did  you  not  expect  to 
find  them  there  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  to  find  as  many  as  came  to  my 
notice. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  expect  that  anybody  down  below  kept 
them  from  going  up  there  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  barricade  of  the  stream 
below.  Ordinarily  sockeye  salmon  spawn  in  the  tributaries  of  a  lake. 
but  Karluk  Lake  is  peculiar  in  that  along  nearly  one  entire  side  of 
its  length  there  are  practically  no  tributary  streams.  The  result  is 
that  many  of  the  fisn  are  forced  to  spawn  in  the  lake  and  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Chamberlain  visited  the 
lake  and  he  reports  that  out  of  200  female  red  salmon  examined,  197 
had  spawned  entirely  clean,  showing  that  the  fish  were  doing  well  in 
the  lake  under  the  natural  conditions  existing  there. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Mr.  Rutter  told  me,  after  coming  out  at  the  time  Dr. 
Evermann  referred  to,  that  he  made  the  investigations  up  there; 
that  he  found  great,  extensive  spawning  beds  well  inhabited  with  fish 
right  around  the  edge  of  the  lake.     Did  you  confirm  that  ? 

Mr.  Bo  WEB.  Yes;  I  saw  a  large  number  of  spawning  beds  about 
the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  AfosEB.  A  great  many  spawn  on  the  lake  shelf  on  Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chaibman.  In  some  way  I  get  the  impression  that  you  do  not 
care  to  express  your  real  opinion  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Karluk 

hatchenr. 

Mr.  Bo  WEB.  No,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  free  to  express  it.  If  you  want 
my  full  opinion  as  to  the  Karluk  hatchery  it  may  be  obtained  from  a 
report  that  I  have  made  on  the  subject. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want.  I  want  your  opinion 
and  I  want  your  real  opinion,  because  that  is  what  we  want  to  be 
guided  by. 

Mr.  Bower.  My  real  opinion  is  that  the  hatchery  ought  to  be  at 
Karluk  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser  admits  that.  He  says  it  would  be 
much  better  up  there.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  eflSciency  of  that 
hatcherv  down  there  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  present  site  of  the  hatch- 
ery is  the  loss  of  fish  in  the  corrals  there. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  spawning  fish  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  spawning  fish  in  the  corrals  at  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  we  admit  that. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  could  give  some  figures  to  back  up  that  view. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  that  point;  that  the  one 
serious  objection  to  the  hatchery  is  the  waste  of  spawning  fish.  A 
large  numoer  of  the  fish  die  before  the  spawning  period,  before  they 
are  ripe. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  is  that  that  is  not  a  very  eflBcient 
hatcherv.     Am  I  right  in  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Moser.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that.     It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  instance,  it  has  been  said  here  this  evening  and  it 
has  been  said  generally  that  the  young  of  the  sockeye  remain  a  year 
over.  In  fact  I  have  stated  that  here  myself;  but  I  can  get  evidence 
or  J  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  get  evidence  to  the  effect  that  many  go 
to  sea  as  soon  as  they  are  free  swimmers. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  can  get  expert  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Moser.  You  can.  i  ou  know,  Senator,  there  is  very  little 
known  about  the  movements  of  the  fish  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Bower  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  tliink  what  these  gentlemen  want  and  what  we  would 
all  like  to  hear,  if  you  can  state  ifrom  any  information  you  have,  is 
what  becomes  of  the  fry  after  they  are  liberated  ?  I  thinlc  that  is  the 
real  point  of  efficiency  that  is  involved. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  they  live  or  are  they  lost  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.'At  Karluk. 

Mr.  Dorr.  At  Karluk. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  think  anv  observations  have  been  made  to 
prove  this  point  conclusively  one  way  or  the  other.  But  the  fact 
that  the  sociceye  naturally  spa\\Tis  in  fresh  water,  and,  as  Capt.  Moser 
admits,  Karluk  Lake  is  the  place,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
greater  efficiency  would  result  were  the  hatchery  at  the  lake. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  am  not  saying  the  hatchery  is  not  more  or  less  effi- 
cient in  its  present  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  think  of  the  observation  of  the 
man  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  those  little  fish  at  the  Karluk 
hatchery  in  windrows  dead  on  the  beach? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  dead  fish  were  seen  on  the  Karluk  Beach. 
I  have  been  there  several  times,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
the  sort.  Moreover,  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  cannery  for  the  Karluk  region  that  there  was  a 
standing  reward  for  anyone  who  would  or  could  produce  red-salmon 
fry  found  on  Karluk  spit  or  on  the  beach  in  that  region,  and  he  stated 
that  no  one  had  yet  appeared  to  claim  the  reward. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  think  that  reward  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  anybody  to  stop  there  all  the  time  and  look  for  them  ? 

Mr»  Bower.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be,  but  the  inference 
is  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  particular  season  of  the  year 
when  the  most  people  are  in  the  region. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  feel  certain,  however,  on  this  point.  If  he  had  seen 
those  dead  fish  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  a  very  easy  matter  to 
take  them  up  to  the  superintendent  and  claim  the  reward. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Unfortunately  he  was  not  there  to  claim  the 
reward. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  point 
again.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  fish  that  the  party  said  he  saw 
could  have  been  salmon  I  think  the  chances  are  six  to  one  that  they 
were  some  of  those  little  sand  lances  or  something  else. 

Now,  regarding  the  remark  that  Mr.  Bower  made,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  spawning  salmon  so  abundant  in  Karluk  Lake,  I  think 
that  can  be  explained  or  amplified  somewhat  by  comparing  what  he 
saw  there  with  what  he  or  anyone  could  have  seen  who  nad  gone  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Fraser  River  last  vear. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  off  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  most  assiduously.  There  are  thousands  of 
vards  of  gill  netting  and  many  great  traps  placed  in  the  north  end  of 
l*uget  Sound.  British  Columbia  last  year  really  cast  aside  all  restric- 
tions which  they  had  formerly  placed  upon  fishing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  River  because  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  observe  and  stand  by  the  agreement  which  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington had  made  with  the  British  Columbia  fishermen  several  years  ago. 
The  result  has  been  that  on  account  of  the  last  three  or  four  years^  fish- 
ing, last  year  the  British  Columbia  hatcheries  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Fraser  River  were  able  to  find  practically  no  spawning  salmon.  At 
one  hatchery  I  believe  they  reported  seeing  only  six  fish  on  a  bed 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  were  seen  spawnm^  years  ago.  This 
shows  that  practically  all  of  the  fish  which  were  going  up  the  Fraser 
River  last  year  were  caught.     They  never  reached  the  spawning  beds. 

Now,  fishing  is  also  carried  on  most  assiduously  at  Karluk  Spit, 
about  the  mouth  of  Karluk  River,  and  it  has  been  so  carried  on  there 
for  many  years;  but  in  spite  of  the  close  fishing  that  has  gone  on 
there,  Mr.  nowers  found  when  he  examined  Karluk  Lake  an  abund- 
ance of  spawning  salmon  there.  It  might  well  have  been  sui>T)osed 
that  the  nsh  would  have  been  caught  out,  as  they  were  in  the  Fraser 
River  last  vear. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  always  leave  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Karluk 
free,  do  they  not.  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  always  so  understood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  know  that  Karluk  is  not  producing 
the  fish  it  formerly  did.  Doctor,  don't  you  ? 

Dr.  EvERB(fANN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent,  Doctor,  has  it  been  depleted  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  the  figures  will  show  a  serious  depletion. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  in  each  of  the  last  several  years  has  been 
greater  than  the  natural  production,  plus  the  results  of  artificial 
propagation  in  that  region. 

I  want  to  recur  again  to  my  statement  regarding  the  fry  released  from 
the  Karluk  hatchery.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  not  as  strong 
and  vigorous  fry  as  they  would  be  if  the  hatchery  were  located  upon 
the  lake;  but  I  want  to  repeat  that  that  is  only  an  opinion.  Xo 
investigations  have  been  made  to  determine  what  becomes  of  those 
fry.  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  as  large  a  percentage  of  ihem 
survive  to  maturity  as  would  survive  had  they  been  spawned  at  the 
lake. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  not  you  think  where  the  Government  allows 
a  rebate  such  as  is  allowed  there,  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ought 
to  have  something  to  say  with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  hatchery  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
recommended  to  the  Alaska  packers,  has  already  su^ested  to  them, 
the  desirability  of  changing  the  location. 

Now,  another  point  regarding  large  hatcheries  versus  small  hatch- 
eries. I  quite  agree  with  Capt.  Moser  that  the  number  of  hatcheries 
with  the  capacities  which  he  states  would  not  be  too  large  for  Alaska. 
It  is  not  enough.  I  believe,  though,  that  the  same  total  capacity 
distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  hatcheries  would  be  better. 
The  reason  for  that,  to  my  mind,  is  this:  If  you  have  a  hatchery 
with  100,000,000  capacity  in  most  of  these  places  which  Capt.  Moser 
has  mentioned  you  will  probably  have  to  get  the  spawning  fish  for 
that  hatchery  from  more  than  one  stream,  just  as  we  do  at  less  Bay 
now  to  some  extent,  and  as  will  have  to  be  done  at  these  other 
places. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  that  with  the  regulations  that 
may  now  be  put  in  force  witn  reference  to  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  tJie 
stream  there  still  would  not  be  enough  fish  to  go  up  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Of  the  100,000,000  fry  produced  at  a  hatcherv, 
I  think  that  most  of  them  would  almost  of  necessity  have  to  he 
planted  in  that  particular  stream.  You  could  not  distribute  them 
very  well  to  additional  streams  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  take  the  fry  to  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  or  10  miles  or 
12  miles  away,  and  carry  them  up  that  stream  far  enough  where 
they  could  be  liberated  with  perfect  safety.  The  facilities  for  getting 
up  streams  in  that  country  are  not  good  and  the  fish  would  have  to  be 
planted  down  near  the  mouths,  and  that  would  not  be  the  best  place 
to  plant  them.  Therefore,  my  idea  would  be  to  have  numerous 
sm£ul  hatcheries  in  addition  to  as  many  large  hatcheries  as  can  be 
properly  located. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor,  in  that  connection,  if 
there  is  any  physical  objection  or  obstacle  in  transporting  eggs  to 
different  places  after  they  are  impregnated  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  To  take  them  to  different  places  after  they  are 
eyed? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  are  no  physical  or  fish-cultural  objections 
which  would  prohibit  doing  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  would  be  practicable  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  trouble  m  having  so  large  a  number  of  small 
hatcheries  in  Alaska  is  the  difficulty  in  obtamin";  proper  locations 
for  them  and  the  large  expense  in  transportation  in  having  the  smaller 
units. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wliat  do  you  think,  Dr.  Evermann,  about  the 

E reposition  of  putting  hatcheries  on  Wood  River  and  Iliamna  Lake  ? 
^o  you  think  that  would  be  successful  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  bureau  has  made  rather  extended  investiga- 
tions on  Wood  River,  with  the  material  cooperation  of  the  canning 
interests  there — the  two  great  companies,  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association  ?  Lake  Alek- 
nagik,  at  the  head  of  Wood  River,  is  well  suited  to  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  very  satisfactory  hatchery 
could  be  located  and  operated  there.  I  know  nothing  about  Lake 
Ilianma,  but  I  certainly  hope  that  a  large  hatcherv  may  be  located 
on  Wood  River.  Representative  Kahn,  of  California,  has  introduced 
a  bUl  in  the  House  for  a  hatchery  in  the  Nushagak  region,  which 
means,  of  course,  on  Wood  River  or  the  lakes  at  its  head,  and  to  my 
mind  that  is  now  the  most  urgent  question  in  fish  culture  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  by  all  means  we  should  have  a  hatchery  there. 
I  was  goin^  to  say  tne  first  new  Government  hatchery  should  be 
located  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Wood  River,  the 
second  at  Chignik,  the  third  on  Cook  Inlet,  the  fourth  on  the  Chilkoot, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  Kvichak  that  is  on  Lake  Iliamna. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  might  invite  attention. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  moving  the  Karluk  hatchery  to  the  lake, 
and  Capt.  Moser  has  spoken  of  the  great  physical  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  getting  it  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  sum  which  he 
said  was  available,  $75,000,  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a  very  sub- 
stantial hatchery  on  Karluk  Lake.  Last  summer  I  looked  the  ground 
over  very  carefully  between  the  head  of  Larsen  Bay  and  the  foot  of 
Karluk  Lake.  From  navigable  water  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  7 
miles,  the  country  is  open  and  flat.  Near  the  head  of  the  bay  there 
is  one  low4idge  about  200  feet  high,  and  from  there  it  is  plain  and 
straight  sailing  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  it  is  an  absolutely  straight  course  there,  but  it  is 
tundra.  I  know  in  walking  across  there  that  it  is  the  worst  walk  I 
ever  had  in  my  life. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  could  you  not  take  everything  in  in  the 
wintertime  when  it  is  frozen  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  difficult  matter.  Our  supplies  are  all  brought 
up  there  in  the  sunmier. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  your  timber  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Moser.  What  I  had  in  view  probably  the  first  thing  was  to 
locate  a  portable  sawmill  to  cut  our  material,  pUing,  and  so  on,  for  the 
work.  1  did  think  possibly  we  could  skirt  the  hills,  and  get  hard  and 
fast  ground.     We  have  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  by  going  a  little  farther  firmer  ground  will  be 
avaflable. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  cannery  interests  in 
Alaska  that  all  hatchery  work  should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal 
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Government  and  it  has  been  said  by  one  company  operating  in  Alaska 
that  the  private  hatcheries  are  placed  near  the  home  streams  of  the 
operating  companj  and  that  company  receives  all  the  benefits  besides 
tne  rebate.  1  think  the  fishery  experts  of  the  Grovemment  bureau 
will  confirm  my  views  when  I  say  tnat  a  hatchery  will  benefit  a  very 
large  district  and  not  alone  the  home  stream.  We  believe  that  our 
hatchery  at  Karluk  has  raised  the  capacity  of  a  stream  100  miles  dis- 
tant, on  which  the  complaining  company  has  a  cannery,  from  a 
50,000-case  stream  to  a  140,000-case  stream.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  radius  of  influence  for  increase  of  production  due  to 
hatcheries  may  extend  over  more  than  1,000  miles. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  sockeye  catch  of  northern 
British  Columbia,  which  we  firmly  believe  is  due  to  the  work  of  our 
Fortmann  hatchery;  indeed  the  marked  fish  from  this  hatchery  were 
returned  in  larger  numbers  at  the  Government  hatcherv  at  Yes  Bay 
than  to  the  hatchery  of  origin  and  some  of  those  marked  fish  were 
taken  at  our  Karluk  hatchery  about  1,000  miles  distant.  We  know 
that  private  hatcheries,  honestly  conducted,  as  ours  are,  can  produce 
results  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  Government  for  less  money,  the 
latter  for  the  reason  that  the  general  management  requires  no  increase 
in  personnel;  the  equipment,  stores,  etc.,  are  purchased  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  canning  supplies,  while  we  have  our  own  transportation. 
If  the  Government  was  to  take  over  our  hatcheries,  they  would  have 
to  come  to  us  for  transportation,  or  else  provide  their  own  transport 
at  great  expense. 

That  finishes  my  hatcheries.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  making 
very  great  progress  this  evening. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  covered  a  good  deal  of  ground, 
Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  section  3,  lines  24  and  25, 
page  5.  Line  1,  page  6,  contains  the  followinff  relating  to  fish  traps, 
^or  within  600  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any  s^mon  stream  less  than 
500  feet  in  width.'' 

This  seems  to  be  repeated  in  section  5,  line  24,  page  9,  and  lines  1  and 
2,  page  10,  also  referring  to  fish  traps,  where  it  states  "  within  600  yards 
outside  the  mouth  of  any  salmon  stream  where  the  same  is  less  than 
500  feet  in  width.'' 

Should  not  these  two  sections,  both  referring  to  restricted  areas, 
be  combined  in  one  section  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  long  inter- 
vening section,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to  either  1 

It  seems  to  be  repeated  there.  It  seems  to  me  those  two  sections 
should  be  consolidated.  Sections  3  and  5  relate  to  a  restricted  area 
and  are  now  separated  by  a  long  intervening  section. 

I  would  suggest  also  in  the  above  wording  to  retain  the  old  law — 
*^ red-salmon  streams"  in  place  of  ''any  salmon  streams." 

We  concede  the  600  yards  instead  oi  500  yards,  which  was  the  old 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  oppose  cutting  out  the  word  ^'red"? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  would  leave  the  red-salmon  stream  in,  in  place  of 
any  salmon  stream,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  a  great  many  smaller 
streams  which  run  the  humpback  salmon  which  we  do  not  think  neces- 
sary to  restrict  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chaiuman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  leaving  that 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 
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Mr.  MosER.  No ;  I  think  that  might  be  left  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  advisable  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  I  think  that  might  be  left  to  him. 

Mr.  Webb.  In  accordance  with  the  old  law. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes;  in  accordance  with  the  old  law. 

Section  4,  line  23,  page  7,  "failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  one 
fishing  season  to  construct  and  operate  sucn  a  device.^'  That  is  a 
fish  trap.  I  would  suggest  that  that  be  made  two  years,  so  as  to  read, 
*'  failure  for  the  period  of  more  than  two  years.'' 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  two  years  or  two  fishing  seasons  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  would  say  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  two  years  instead  of  two  fishing  seasons  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  two  years  I  think  is  very  convenient  from  the 
time  the  license  is  issued.  I  think  it  is  a  very  distinct  term.  We 
have  four  years  on  the  Sound  within  which  to  construct  our  traps. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  change  on  the  next  page,  line  6. 

Mr.  Browne.  Before  you  get  to  that.  Captain,  you  mean  that  the 
failure  for  one  year,  through  act  of  God  or  otherwise,  destruction  by 
fire,  or  other  accident,  would  destroy  the  right,  whereas  in  two  years 
you  would  be  afforded  a  chance  to  recoup  and  replace  your  property. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don your  site  if  you  failed  to  fish  it  one  year.  I  think  that  two  years 
would  give  the  occupant  a  better  use  oi  his  position. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  section  there  does  not  make  that 
exclusive.  It  says  that  '4t  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  such  bona  fide  intention,"  etc. 

I  suppose  the  Secretary  would  use  reasonable  discretion  and  judg- 
ment in  applying  that  section  to  the  facts  as  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Dorr  what  sort  of  a  title  he  understands  that  fisherman  would  get 
if  this  bill  was  passed  as  it  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Nothing  but  a  possessory  title  or  an  easement  that 
would  expire  by  operation  of  law  whenever  it  was  abandoned  by 
failure  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  until  that  failure 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  would  have  a  right  to  renew  the  license.  It  is  an 
annual  license  scheme,  renewable  year  by  year  on  paying  $100  license 
fee.  One  has  the  rignt  to  renew  the  license,  but  the  provision  goes 
further  and  requires  him  to  actually  use  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  would  not  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  give  him  that  location  from  year  to  year,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  it  binds  the  Government  to  give  him  the 
use  of  the  location  so  long  as  he  complies  with  the  law. 

\Ir.  Wickersham.  But  suppose  we  want  to'change  the  law. 

ilr.  Dorr.  Well,  you  always  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  now  you  understand  that  it  could  be 
done;  that  the  law  could  be  chan^red  and  your  rights  terminated. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  right  would  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  the 
annual  license  period  if  the  law  was  changed. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  you  understand  that  could  be  done  by  the 
Government  without  damages  being  claimed  on  the  part  ot  the 
fishermen  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr,  I  understand  the  power  of  the  Government  is  plenair 
in  regard  to  these  fishes  in  territorial  waters  the  same  as  the  State 
authority  is  plenary  in  the  States.  They  can  abolish  fishing  alto- 
gether or  regulate  it  as  the  legislative  powers  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  simply  gives  you  a  possessory 
right  as  long  as  you  comply  with  the  law  and  until  the  law  is  changed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Exactly.    So  long  as  you  comply  with  this  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  all;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  give  any  other 
right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  vested  right.    There  can  not  be. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  can  not  be  a  vested  right.  That  is  what 
I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  can  not  be,  because  that  would  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  course,  vou  understand  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  belong  to  the  future  State  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  understand  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  grant  away  the  tidelands  or  the  waters  or  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Or  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Wanted  that  to  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  may  produce  that  record  against  you  some 
day. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  never  oppose  that  theory. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room  who  will  live 
to  see  Alaska  a  State.     I  do  not  know  which  of  us  will. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  the  fisheries  belonged  to 
the  State.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  that,  technically  speaking. 
They  belong  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  State  is  constituted  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  it  is.    They  belong  to  the  people  tnemselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  an  organized  State,  and  in  Alaska  they  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Grovernment 
for  the  future  State. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  section  6,  the  close  season,  I  would  suggest,  retain 
the  old  wording  ''Cook  Inlet  and  the  Delta  of  Copper  River,"  and  not 
have  a  close  season  for  those  two  places. 

In  the  Copper  River  district  there  is  only  one  cannery,  and  on  that 
river  they  can  not  possibly  be  fishing  in  all  of  the  delta  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  always  a  chance  for  the  fish  to  go  through  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  weekly  close  season  mere. 

The  same  would  seem  to  apply  in  Cook  Inlet.  If  there  is  any  place 
in  Alaska  where  I  think  the  fish  have  a  chance  to  get  through  under 
the  very  best  of  conditions  it  is  in  Cook  Inlet.  It  is  a  wide  inlet  with 
a  very  strong  tide,  with  a  rise  and  fall  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  about 
40  feet,  and  fishermen  are  very  chary  about  getting  out  there  in  the 
tide.  The  center  of  that  inlet  is  usually  open,  so  far  as  nets  are 
concerned. 

The  CHAiRif  AN.  How  wide  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  funnel  shaped,  and  that  is  why  there  is  such  a 
great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  When  the  tidal  wave  comes  in  it  is 
-''rrowed  up,  and  as  it  narrows  it  grows  higher  and  higher.     At  our 
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cannery  at  Kasolif ,  about  half  way  up  the  inlet — I  am  guessing  now — 
it  is  about  10  or  11  miles  across. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  it  is  considerably  wider  than  that.  I  should 
say  opposite  Kasilof  it  is  nearer  20  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  is  not  this  true :  Is  not  there  a  big  bar  in  the 
middle^  and  is  not  it  true  that  the  fish  go  right  up  along  shore  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  an  island — Kalgin  Island — which  is  in  the 
(•tenter  of  tlie  inlet  opposite  Kasilof. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  Yes;  but  is  not  there  a  widespread  portion  of 
the  water  in  there  that  is  very  shallow  so  as  to  drive  the  fish  over  to 
tlie  slioie  wliere  your  cannery  is? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  on  the  contrary  just  where  our  cannery  is  there 
is  quite  a  bank  off  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  or  not 
the  contour  of  the  bay  there  is  such  as  would  drive  the  fish  along 
>hore ( 

^Ir.  ^losER.  Xo,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  fish  have  a  freer 
movement  in  Cook  Inlet  than  any  other  place  1  know  of  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  necessary  for  the  ships  to  anchor  at  least  5  or  6 
miles  o'l'sliore  in  order  to  get  sufficient  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  oj)])osite  the  Kasilof  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs:  that  may  be;  but  you  will  find  alto- 
;r  ether 

Mr.  MosER.  You  will  find  plenty  of  channel  width  there,  Judge. 
Hen*  it  is  [pointing  to  map],  25  miles  down  here  across.  I  was  refer- 
rinjr  to  this  point  at  Kalgin  Island  opposite  Kasilof.  It  is  about  12 
miles  fn>m  liere  to  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  Kalgin  Island  flat  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  take  the  shallow  water,  Judge,  of  course  this  is 
onlv  guesswork;  it  is  13  miles  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  figures  are  fathoms,  are  they  not 
[referring  to  niap]? 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  are  fathoms. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  here  depths  of  10,  25,  5,  18,  and  10 
fathoms. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  not  a  deep  water. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  deep  water  here,  Judge  [indicating]. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  spots. 

Mr.  MosER.  Look  here.  Take  a  section  across  here,  10,  22,  33, 
12,  5  fathoms. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  indicates  a  shallow  place. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  fathom  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  feet? 

Mr.  MosEK.  No ;  it  is  all  in  fathoms. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  a  limit  inside  of  which  it  is  shown  in 
feet. 

Mr.  MosER.  Xo ;  all  soundings  are  in  fathoms.  If  there  were  any 
soundings  in  feet  they  would  be  indicated  by  a  note  ''Soundings  within 
dotted  surface  in  feet.''  That  spot  comes  out  at  low  water.  This 
i^  all  very  near  here  one-half  fathom,  one-quarter  fathom,  two  fathoms. 

A  great  deal  of  ice  comes  down  the  inlet  and  there  are  a  great  many 
bowlders  carried  by  the  ice.     The  bowlders  in  here  change  very 
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materially.     When  the  cannery  vessels  go  up  in  the  spring  they  find 
at  times  new  bowlders  which  have  been  earned  down  oy  the  ice. 

The  Chairman.  This  chart  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  channel 
from  5  to  20  fathoms  deep  and  8  or  10  miles  wide  clear  up  to  the 
branching  of  Knik  Arm  and  Turnagain  Arm. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Five  betog  about  the  shallowest  and  only  in  a  few 
instances. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  23  fathoms  in  here,  you  see.  These  soundings 
are  all  reduced  to  the  mean  low-water  mark. 

The  Chairman.  That  indicates  a  rather  deep  channel. 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  place,  you  know,  where  Cook  sailed  up 
when  he  was  looking  for  the  northwest  passage.  He  thought  he  had 
it  there. 

I  come  now  to  section  7.  This  section  of  the  proposed  law  ])laces 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  power  to 
not  only  close  any  salmon  stream,  but  a  whole  fishing  district.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  he 
may  not  close,  and  no  limit  to  the  number  of  days  in  establishing  a 
weekly  close  season.  This  is  a  power  which  Congress  has  alwap 
yarded  against  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  department,  and  justly  so. 
It  is  a  power  which,  u  exercised,  can.  put  any  operating  company 
out  of  business,  and  should  not  be  permitted. 

The  law  now  in  force  permits  closing  streams  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  proposed,  but  limits  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  500 
yards,  which,  m  my  opinion,  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  general  idea  of  fishing  experts  is  that  a  stream  overfished 
must  be  closed  against  fishing  to  permit  it  to  recuperate.  The  theory 
seems  correct,  but  there  appear  to  be  so  nia^y  varying  conditions 
unsolved  that  in  practice  tne  theory  falls.  There  are  streams  in 
Alaska  that  were  tightly  barricaded  for  years,  and  yet  they  annually 
produced  their  quota  of  fish,  and  have  actually  increased  in  produc- 
tiveness. 

At  Chignik  there  were  double  barricades  in  the  early  days.  The 
lower  one  was  arranged  to  permit  fish  to  enter  and  then  be  held 
between  the  two  barricades,  where  they  were  simply  dipped  out  by 
the  three  operating  canneries,  who  divided  the  nsh.  During  that 
time,  by  taking  practically  all  the  fish  that  came,  they  were  able  to 
pack  about  50,000  cases — the  three  canneries. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  For  the  three  canneries  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  for  the  three  canneries. 

After  barricading  was  stopped  the  stream  not  only  maintained  its 
full  capacity,  but  has  vastly  increased  in  productiveness  in  recent 
years,  as  no  difficulty  was  obtained  in  making  a  pack  of  140,000  cases. 
In  other  words,  a  stream  that  produced  only  50,000  cases  under  the 
severest  barricading,  later  without  closing  produced  140,000  cases 
witliout  anv  difficultv.  If  this  stream  had  been  closed  this  enormous 
number  of  fish  would  have  been  wasted. 

Choncga  Stream,  in  Prince  William  Sound,  was  tightly  closed  by  a 
zapor  or  dam  for  10  years  yet  each  vear  it  produced  its  quota  of  fish. 
The  dam  was  opened  usually  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  season  to  permit 
the  later  fish  to  pass  up. 

Now,  I  am  merely  mentioning  these  cases  to  show  the  vagaries  of 
the  streams.     Afognak  has  been  closed  to  fishing  since  1892,  yet  does 
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not  produce  sufficient  fish  to  supply  the  Government  hatchery,  and 
they  must  cross  the  mountain  to  obtain  eggs  from  MoHna,  a  stream 
tightly  barricaded  for  many  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Were  there  many  fish  there  before  it  was  closed  ? 

ilr.  MosBR.  As  far  as  we  know  there  were.  Two  canneries  were 
built  at  Afognak.     They  did  not  get  all  their  fish  from  the  stream. 

ilr.  Dorr.  This  closing  is  not  a  physical  barricade.  It  is  a 
reservation. 

ilr.  Moser.  That  is  a  Government  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  indicate  that  there  were  fish  there  before 
and  not  fish  there  since  ?    The  fish  have  gone  away  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  They  should  increase  and  multiply  under  natiural 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  that  they  have  lessened  in  numbers. 

ilr.  Moser.  Now,  I  would  like  t^  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
that  subject.  I  meant  to  do  so  in  talking  about  Karluk.  There 
may  be  a  number  of  other  features  entering  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing why  a  stream  may  lose  in  productiveness.  For  instance,  take 
a  spawning  bed  where  there  is  no  great  depth  of  water.  That  water 
may  freeze  down  to  the  bottom  during  a  severe  winter  and  freeze  all 
the  eggs  and  an  ag^  once  frozen  is  a  dead  egg. 

That  may  occur  m  Alaska.  I  will  not  say  frequently,  but  it  may 
not  be  infrequent.  I  have  also  seen  shoals  inside  of  the  mouths  of 
streams  in  Alaska  over  which  at  high  water  salmon  have  spawned, 
which  at  low  water  were  uncovered,  thereby  exposing  the  eggs  and 
causing  their  destruction.  The  spawning  beds  may  also  be  uncovered 
in  a  lake  or  river  system  by  falling  waters  due  to  long  period  of  drought. 
In  fact,  I  recall  an  instance  now  at  Red  Fish  Bay  where  some  silver 
salmon  eggs  were  uncovered  by  the  falling  waters  on  the  lake  shelf. 
I  simply  mention  these  features  as  being  natural  causes  for  a  failure 
in  one  or  more  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  fish  been  scarcer  in  Afognak  ever  since 
this  reserve  was  created  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  know  how  much  fkhing  has  been  done  there. 
There  has  been  no  commercial  fishing  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of. 
I  know  last  year^  or  it  may  be  the  vear  before,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  according  to  the  report,  (fid  not  have  fish  enough  there  to 
fill  their  hatchery  and  they  had  to  go  across  the  mountain  to  the  head- 
waters of  another  stream  that  I  know  for  years  was  barricaded. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  carry  them  over  in  buckets. 

Mr.  Moser.  Is  that  correct,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  E  verm  ANN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  is  the  good  of  that  hatchery  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Judge  Wickersham,  the  hatchery  has  only  recently 
been  put  in  operation.     It  has  been  in  operation  only  three  years. 

Referring  now  to  the  original  closing  of  Afognak  stream,  in  1892, 
I  believe  it  was.  The  closing  of  the  Afognak  region  indefinitely 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  because  the  salmon  spawn  only 
once  and  then  die.  If  fishing  be  prohibited  for  a  period  of  25  years 
there  would  not  be  any  more  fish  in  that  region  at  the  end  of  25  years 
than  there  were  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Why  not,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Because  they  all  die  after  they  spawn  once. 
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The  Chairman.  If  more  spawn  one  year  than  during  the  preceding 
year  they  will  furnish  more  to  spawn  for  the  next  year,  will  they  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  but  very  soon  a  stream  under  normal  condi- 
tions will  reach  its  maximum  number. 

The  Chairman.  These  streams  have  been  going  down  since  you 
established  the  reserve,  have  they  not  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  do  not  know  very  much  about  that.  As 
Capt.  Mosersaid,  there  has  been  very  little  commercial  fishing  in  the 
Afognak  region  since  the  reserve  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  tell  at  the  hatchery  whether  there 
are  more  fish  coming  up,  more  than  usual,  or  fewer  fish? 

Dr.  Evermann.  They  can  make  comparisons  extending  over  the 
three  vears  thav  have  been  there  onlv,  and  thev  have  done  that 
every  year,  but  it  is  too  soon  for  any  of  the  output  of  that  hatchery  to 
come  back.  % 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  in  mind  now  the  increase  from  the 
hatchery,  but  the  natural  increase.  Have  you  reports  showing  the 
natural  increase  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  that  last  year  was  really  a  shorter  year 
than  the  year  before,  so  far  as  the  number  of  eggs  that  they  took  is 
concerned;  but,  as  Capt.  Moser  said,  this  question  is  not  a  simple 
problem,  by  any  means.  There  are  many  factors  that  enter  into  it. 
We  know  some  of  them;  we  do  not  know  all  of  them. 

Suppose  something  should  happen  which  would  result  in  the 
killing  of  all  of  the  eggs  that  were  spawned  in  a  salmon  stream  in  a 
certain  year.  Then,  on  the  theory  that  the  sockeye  salmon  comes 
back  to  spawn  in  the  fourth  year,  the  fourth  year  following  that 
cataclysm  would  be  a  very  lean  year  in  that  stream.  It  might  bo  so 
lean  as  to  have  absolutely  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  would  have  no  eggs,  then? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  not  any.  Now,  suppose  some  unusual  acci- 
dent like  that  should  repeat  itself  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Then 
that  stream  as  a  salmon  stream  would  oe  practically  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Was  the  Afognak  a  good  salmon  stream  formerly  \ 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  do  not  recall  just  what  the  figures  will  show,  but 
it  was  a  salmon  stream  and  there  were  two  small  canneries  within  the 

f)resent  reservation.  It  could  not  have  been  a  large  salmon  stream 
ike  Karluk  or  Wood  River;  but  it  was  a  salmon  stream  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  salmon  went,  and  Dr.  Bean  and  Livingston 
vStone,  who  visited  it  in  1S«S9,  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  place 
for  a  salmon  hatcherv. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory  was  this  reservation  made  ? 
Dr.  Evermann.  That  was  before  my  time,  so  I  can  speak  only  in 
gvMieral  terms.  Tlie  general  impression  is  that  the  recoimnendalion 
was  made  on  the  supposition  or  with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Federal  Government  would  begin  the  establishment  of  salmon 
hatcheries  in  Alaska,  and  it  was  thought  that  Afognak  stream  would 
be  a  good  stream  for  that  purpose.  These  gentlemen  were  there  at 
the  time  of  the  run  of  the  red  salmon,  when  the  fish  gather  below  the 
falls  in  considerable  numbers,  and  believed  quite  a  large  number  of 
salmon  could  be  gotten  there.     I  was  there  myself  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  reservation  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  supply  of  fish  until  the  hatchery  was  locat^dT 
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Dr.  EvERMAXN.  Yes;  the  possibility  of  wiping  out  the  stream  was 
considerable. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  located  the  hatchery  there  and  since 
they  located  it,  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  fish? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  has  not  been  a  great  supply  of  fish;  not 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Seventy-two  miUion. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  about  24,000  fish,  counting  3,000 
eggs  to  the  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  If  there  were  that  many  female  salmon. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  When  you  blow  the  whistle  the  boat  stops. 
You  have  to  have  steam  enough  to  blow  the  whistle. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Afognak  stream  is  a  small  stream  but  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  salmon  go  into  that  stream;  but  apparently 
not  as  many  as  can  be  utilized  in  the  hatcheries.  Now  they  have  tried 
eoing  across  the  divide  to  the  Molina  stream  and  getting  some  eggs 
from  it.  That  has  been  tried  one  season.  Whether  it  is  practical  or 
not  is  a  question.  We  hope  it  will  be.  At  any  rate  the  hatching  of 
salmon  in  the  Afognak  stream  will  probably  benefit  not  only  the 
Afomak  stream  but  numerous  other  near-by  streams  just  as  the 
hatching  of  salmon  at  Karluk  has  probably  oenefited  a  number  of 
near-by  streams. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  stream  I  may  say  at  Afognak  was  heavily  barri- 
caded for  a  great  many  years  by  the  Russians.  I  pulled  out  two  of 
the  piers  of  that  zapor  — the  dam — myself.  The  last  one  I  pulled  out 
was  in  1901,  a  very  heavy  cribbed  work  filled  with  rock.  Tne  natives 
kept  barricading  the  stream  untU  a  late  date  and  got  all  their  fish 
that  way.     There  were  two  small  canneries  there. 

The  C&ArRMAN.  How  much  did  they  can? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  tried  to  get  some  information  on  that  streatn  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  but  I  could  get  no  reliable  data  because  the  can- 
neries aid  not  keep  any  record  of  their  fishing  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. While  thev  ffot  some  fish  from  the  home  stream,  thev  fished 
the  entire  district  just  the  same  as  we  did  at  Karluk.  The  pack  was 
not  all  from  the  Karluk  fish.  We  fished  the  surrounding  country,  but 
we  found  by  experience  that  it  did  not  pay  us  to  run  40  or  50  miles 
for  u  few  thousand  fish,  and  we  are  not  doing  that  at  the  present  time. 
We  do  not  keep  up  the  equipment  for  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  pack  was  small,  I  believe,  at  those  canneries.  I 
do  not  think  they  packed  more  than  an  average  of  20,000  cases. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  20,000  cases  each  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  per  season  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  mean  per  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Per  cannery.  That  is  my  recollection:  but  the  exact 
figures  can  be  obtained  easily. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  some  idea  of  it  to  see  how  many  fish 
were  in  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1889  one  packed  25,000  cases,  the  other  packed 
16,000  cases.  In  1890  one  packed  26,000  cases,  the  other  10,000 
casc^. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  36,000  cases? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  just  about  what  they  packed  tlien. 
Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1S91  the  combined  pack  was  25,000  cases  from  the 
two  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  you  close  to  a  good  stopping  place? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  am  at  a  very  good  one.  I  am  just  starting  on 
conservation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propriety 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  calling  upon  the  Attorney  General 
who  I  think  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Alaska  by  virtue 
of  its  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
a  statement  covering  four  or  five  years,  if  available,  of  all  the  license 
taxes  collected  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  rebates. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Those  are  included — the  rebates — ^both  fisheries  and 
other  taxes.     I  would  like  the  complete  statement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  mean  what  is  included  in  the  whole 
Alaska  fund  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  get,  if  available,  a  statement  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  of  all  the  taxes  that  have  been  collected 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Webb.  Would  not  the  report  of  the  governor  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Practically.  I  have  a  complete  statement  of 
that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Have  you  that  made  up,  Judge? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  the  official  statement  made  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  the  Alaska  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well;  does  that  include  the  license  fees  that  were  col- 
lected within  the  municipaUties  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  Attorney  General  would  not  have  that,  would 
he? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  think  he  would. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No,  he  would  not.  You  could  get  that  out  of 
the  governor's  report. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  would  have  that  part  collected  through  licenses, 
would  he  not?  I  do  not  mean  the  part  collected  by  the  towns 
themselvas — their  municipal  taxes,  but  rather  all  license  fees  that 
are  collected  under  the  act  of  Congress,  by  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  would  have  all  the  license  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  write  to  the  Attorney  General  for  all  the 
taxes  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five  years.  Is  that  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  valuable  information  for  us 
when  we  recur  to  this  tax  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  wiU  let  you  know  when  I  can  arrange  for  an- 
other hearing. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WashinfftoUy  D.  C, 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman). 

Also  appeared:  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Alaska;  also  Mr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Cliief  Division  of 
Alaska  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower, 
assistant  a^ent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also  Messrs.  John  Sidney 
Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  James 
Madison. 

STATEMENT  OF  HER.  JEFFERSOBT  F.  MOSER— Resnmed. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  was  on  section  7,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  just  ready  to  start  on  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  take  that  up  in  connection  with 
section  7,  the  section  regulating  stream  closing. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  Alaska,  and  as  far  as  the  conservation  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  is  concerned  the  extreme  radical  method  of  closing  streams 
and  whole  districts  has  been  referred  to.  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  method  is  necessary,  and  desire  only  to  add  and  refer  as 
my  proof  to  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento  Rivers  which  have  never 
been  closed  and  which  by  judicious  fish  culture  are  to-day  maintained 
at  the  highest  standard. 

In  this  connection  I  might  suggest  to  those  in  favor  of  closing 
streams  the  consideration  of  a  preliminary  measure;  that  is  the  closing 
for  commercial  fishing  of  all  streams  not  now  fished  and  opening  them 
only  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  after  proper 
representations  have  been  made.     This  would  injure  no  one. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  salmon  streams  in  Alaska  to-day  that 
are  not  fished  and  which  could  be  closed  under  this  suggestion. 

Restricting  the  number  of  operating  canneries  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  very  oest  adjuncts  toward  conservation,  and  I  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Clark  in 
his  hearing  before  the  committee,  and  as  set  forth  in  his  report  for 
1911,  pages  12  and  13,  in  which  he  recommends  that  the  following 
measure  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be 
enacted: 

That  is  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect,  maintain,  or  operate  in  Alaska  any  new  establish- 
ment for  canning  or  otherwise  preserving  for  commercial  use  any  salmon  or  other  fish 
or  fishery  product,  or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  anv  such  existing  establishment,  or 
to  reopen  and  operate  any  such  establishment  which  has  remained  closed  for  the  period 
of  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  in  writing  of  tne  Secretary  oi  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided^  however ^ 
That  m  the  case  of  salmon  packing  establishments,  approval  shall  be  withheld  only 
when  in  hid  judgment  the  fishing  operations  and  investigations  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  location  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  larger  than  the 
Pjoductive  increase  of  salmon  from  adjacent  spawning  grounds:  And  provided  further, 
That  in  case  approval  is  withheld  the  applicant  interested  shall  upon  demand  be  given 
a  hearlni;,  of  which  he  shall  be  notified  at  least  30  days  previously. 
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I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  this  is  not  a  new  suggestion.  In 
April,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  suggested  certain  amendments  to  the  law,  which 
included : 

The  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska  without  a  pennit  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  effect  of  that  would  be,  Mr.  Moser,  to  re- 
strict any  new  cannery  from  going  in — to  prevent  any  new  cannery 
from  going  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  without  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  would  be  based  upon  representations 
made  to  him  by  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  in  Alaska. 
That  is  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  law  does  not  say  ^Hhe  fishing  interests.'' 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  proposed  amendment  simply  restricts  the  number 
of  canneries  to  the  number  operated  there  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  how  many  of  those  do  you  own 
now? 

Mr.  Moser.  Of  the  whole  number  up  there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  owned  altogether  44. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  do  you  own  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  operating  14. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  44  you  gathered  together  by  buying  up 
separate  companies.  In  other  words,  you  formed  a  trust  by  buAonfj 
up  44  canneries  and  closing  all  but  14  of  them.  You  put  the  other 
30  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Moser.  No;T[  would  not  acknowledge  that  a  trust  was  formed. 
The  salmon  business  was  found  not  to  be  profitable  under  conditions 
existing  at  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  profitable 
and  for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  operations  this  association  was 
formed  and  nought  outright  these  other  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ano  then  closed  all  of  them  down  but  14  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  only  14  now  working  whereas  there 
were  44  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  over  a  period  of  19  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  Many  of  the  locations  were  established  when  the  coun- 
try was  comparatively  unknown  and  they  did  not  know  what  the  con- 
ditions were.  Many  of  those  canneries  were  found  not  to  be  a  paying 
quantity  at  all  and  so  they  were  abandoned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  let  us  take  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 
How  many  canneries  did  they  buy  up  and  put  into  their  scheme  a1  the 
be«:inning  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Tliat  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  many  canneries  they  are  oper- 
ating now  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  was  in  that  article  I  putin  the  record  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Nine. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Nine  what  ? 

)Ir.  MosER.  Nine  canneries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  about  it  now  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  asked  me  how  many  canneries  the  Northwestern 
Fishing  Co.  was  operating.     According  to  their  list  I  say  nine. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  originally  bought 
and  put  into  that  combination? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  I  do  not;  but  not  many  more  . 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  not  17  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  not,  although  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment 
you  have  suggested  here  would  be  to  give  those  canneries  doing  busi- 
ness in  Alaska  now  a  monopoly  of  the  fishing  business.  That  is  what 
you  want  it  for,  is  it  not  ? 

i£r.  MosER.  No;  it  is  not  what  we  want  it  for. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  might  be  the  effect  of  it;  but  the  canneries  could 
not  increase  their  present  product  nor  could  we,  under  this  amend- 
ment, take  up  any  of  the  stations  which  we  formerly  held  and  some 
of  which  we  still  hold  and  put  canneries  there  for  tne  reason  that  a 
cannery  which  has  not  been  operated  for  three  years  can  not  be  opened. 
For  instance,  at  Pyramid  Harbor  we  have  a  plant  and  at  Mushagak 
we  have  two  canneries,  ail  laid  up  but  ready  to  operate  if  we  so 
desired,  yet  under  the  proposed  amendment  they  could  not  be  opened 
again. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Because  they  have  been  closed  three  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  could  be  opened  with  tie  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  could  any  cannery.  So  could  you  go  in  there  and 
open  a  cannery  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  if  he  was  convinced  it  was  not  going  to 
take  away  fish  from  your  cannery,  which  was  already  operating  on 
the  stream. 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  at  all.  We  could  not  reopen  any  of  those  old  can- 
neries closed  for  a  period  of  three  years  any  more  than  you  could  open 
up  a  new  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  could  if  you  had  the  consent  of  the 
Societanr. 

Mr.  MosER.  So  could  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  go  in  there  and  open  a 
new  cannery  in  opposition  to  you  when  you  were  already  runnmg  ? 

Mr.  Mosc:r.  I  ao  not  see  why  you  could  not  if  you  had  the  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Secretary  would 
probably  give  you  the  advantage  ?  You  have  your  cannery  already 
built  and  ready  to  run. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  only  wanted  to  direct  the  committee's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  give  th(»se  people 
a  complete  monopoly  and  the  exclusive  right  to  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  the  canneri(»s  at  Pyramid  Harbor  shut 
down? 
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Mr.  MosER.  We  found  at  Pyramid  Harbor  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
were  taken  from  a  locality  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in  carrying  our 
fish  for  that  distance  we  found  it  did  not  pay.  It  became  necessary 
for  us  either  to  move  the  cannery  nearer  the  fishing  locality  or  close 
the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Had  that  been  the  case  from  the  establishment  of 
the  cannery  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  When  the  cannery  was  established,  the  fishing 
took  place  within  25  or  30  miles.  That  is,  the  fish  coming  in  through 
Icy  Strait  went  through  Lynn  Canal  to  a  position  very  much  nearer 
the  cannery  than  they  do  now.  The  fisheries  have  moved  farther 
south. 

The  Chairman.  The  fish  supply  close  to  the  cannery  apparently 
disappeared  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  explain  the  situation.  In  the  early  days  traps 
were  not  used  there.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  traps  could  be 
operated  in  Icy  Strait,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fish  are  now  taken  there 
before  they  amve  near  the  cannery,  so  that  the  fishing  operations  are 
carried  on  now,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  90  mile  away. 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  of  fish  within  50  miles  of  tliis  cannery 
has  diminished  ? 

Mr.  MosER.   No,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  caught  them  there. 

Mr.  ilosER.  They  are  taken  before  they  arrive. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  supply,  as  far  as  50  miles  is  concerned, 
has  diminished.  Tiiat  is  what  I  was  saying.  I  did  not  mean  that 
they  were  not  there.  * 

Mr.  MosER.  Where  we  had  formerly  one  cannery  operating,  there 
are  now  some  four  or  five  successfully  operating. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Where  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  in  Pyramid  Harbor? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  not  in  Pyramid  Harbor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  very  many  more  than  that  have  been 
closed  down  farther  in  the  interior  that  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  in  entirely  different  sections. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  section  reached  by  the  fish  going  througli 
Icy  Strait. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  operated  but  one  cannery  in  Pyramid  Har- 
bor. We  bought  throe  in  Pyramid  Harbor  originally,  and  closed 
down  two  and  operated  but  one.  When  we  acquired  canneries  in  a 
given  district  close  together  we  found  it  much  more  economical  to 
operate  the  one  plant  and  enlarge  it  than  to  operate,  for  example, 
three  separate  plants.  However,  the  plant  at  Pyramid  Harbor 
never  was  enlarged.     It  is  the  same  cannery  originally  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  number  oi  canneries  you  have 
operated  at  one  time,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Twenty;  I  can  toll  you  exactly. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  going  to  say  19. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  Alaska  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  We  are  talking  about 
Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1902,  1903,  and  1904  we  operated  20. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  your  output  with  the  20  canneries  more  or 
less  than  with  the  14  you  are  operating  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  it  was  very  much  larger.  In  1902,  1903.  and 
1904  we  had  20  canneries  operating.  In  1902  w^e  packed  1,223,000 
cases.  In  1903  we  had  1,267,000;  m  1904  we  had  1,143,000.  ^^  hen 
we  were  operating  14  in  1911  we  packed  863,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  the  difference  in  the  output  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  larger  prices  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  increased  pnce  in  1911  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  market  was  absolutely  clean  and  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  smaUer  supply  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  the  total  pack  was  larger  in  1911  than  it  had  been 
before. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  other  companies  have  increased 
their  output  over  what  it  was  in  1902  and  1903? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  total  pack  in  1911,  as  Mr.  Dorr  says,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  packing  industry.  It  was  2,820,000 
cases,  and  the  next  pack  to  that  in  numbers  was  in  1902,  2,536,000 
cases. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  recognize  that  the  population  has 
been  increasing  very  rapidly  since  that  time.  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
those  facts. 

Now,  in  regard  to  closing  the  stream.  Probably  I  might  just  as 
well  ask  it  now.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  it  should  develop  that  the 
run  of  fish  in  a  stream  is  very  materially  decreasing  and  that  this  has 
l)een  so  for  a  period  of  time,  that  the  3^cretary  should  have  the  right 
to  stop  fishing  in  that  stream  in  order  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  run, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the  canneries  to  determine,  and  perhaps  go 
away  from  there  only  when  the  supply  is  gone  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  what  this  provision  really  provides, 
that  he  can  close  a  stream  or  a  section  where  the  run  is  diminishing? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  trouble  with  the  bill  is  that  he  is  not  onlv  able  to 
clos?  a  stream  but  he  can  close  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  finds  that  in  the  streams  of  a  district 
and  the  waters  of  a  district  the  supply  of  fish  is  very  materially 
diminishing.  Do  not  you  think  he  ought  to  have  the  authority  to 
stop  it? 

Mr.  Moser.  Opinions  differ  so  vastly  on  that  point,  Senator,  that 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  close  out  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  it  into 
his  hands  than  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  fishery  people  ? 

Mr.  Moseb.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  have  to  assume  that  he  would  act 
upon  pretty  definite  information  and  witli  a  wise  discretion. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think  there  is  always  a  vast  difference  of  opinion, 
Senator,  as  set  forth  bv  the  Governmerit  officials  and  bv  the  commei- 
ciai  interests. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Which  one  do  you 
think  should  be  permitted  to  decide  it--^the  commercial  interestf, 
which  are,  of  course,  naturally,  and  we  can  not  blame  them  for  it, 
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peivornlly  :nUTestt-»^  in  the  n^iitter  from  a  personal  standpoint,  or  the 
SetTOiarv,  \^ho  is  <jppi>?t^l  to  Act  as  an  impartial  judge,  you  might 
say.  espivially  iookii.ir  aft<^r  tlo  ireneral  interests? 

Mr,  MosER,  We  have  never  t»hjecte*l.  Senator,  to  the  old  law.  WV 
rei^OiTniio  the  ntves*dty  of  givinir  the  Secretary  sufficient  authority  in 
the  niatior.  We  nt-ver  oV^jected  to  the  closinjaj  of  the  streams  withiii 
5t>0  yards  of  The  n*outlis  uf  the  streams,  which  \^e  believe  Ls  quite 
sulhoioiU  for  the  purposed  We  do  not  ohject  to  that  now.  The  main 
feature  of  this  pn^tost  is  hecause  it  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
clo^'^  a  whole  di>trict. 

The  C^iAiKMAN,  The  main  feature  of  this  protest  is  because  it  gives 
the  Set*ri^T:»rv  the  auihoritv  to  close  a  whole  district? 

Mr,  MosKR,  Yes:  to  clo^e  a  lanre  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sena- 
tor, there  are  no  streams  that  I  kjtow  of  in  Alaska  where  fishinc;  L« 
done  in  the  stivsun.  We  verA  frequently  talk  about  the  salmon  fish- 
eries ill  the  stream>,  I  do  not  know  of  any  streams  where  fishing  is 
carried  on  in  the  stn^ams. 

The  Chairman,  If  the  fishinir  is  not  carried  on  in  the  streams,  it 
<loes  not  make  much  diilerence  whether  the  Secretary  has  the  author- 
ity to  close  the  stream  or  not,  Tf  the  fish  are  all  taken  outride  of  the 
mouth  of  the  stre-nm,  that  jiuthority  would  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr,  MosEU.  It  is  closixl  within  t>00  vards  around  the  mouth  of  the 
strt»mn. 

The  (^HAiRMAX.  If  the  fish  are  taken  more  than  500  yards  from  the 
mouth  of  aay  strt^um,  the  Secretary  would  not  have  much  power  in 
the  mattvM*.     Do  you  limit  it  to  500  yanls? 

Mr.  MosER.  Theiv  niav  be  several  stream>  in  the  immediate  vicin 
ity  with  the  mouth,  all  close  together. 

The  CiiAiRMAX,  You  stateii  that  fishing  could  be  done  effectively 
more  than  500  vanls  fn^m  the  mouth  of  the  stre>im.  I  would  like  t<^ 
know  if  tliat  fisbing  is  more  elTective  than  the  fishing  in  the  stream  if 
the  fishinsr  is  lione  off  the  moutlis  of  the  streams? 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator,  the  movement  of  fish  is  not  well  understood. 
I  have  in  mind  now  the  whole  Bristol  Bay  district.  We  know  the 
movement  of  fishes  there  are  governed  very  materially  by  ice  condi- 
tions and  bv  winds.  For  instance,  in  the  Nushagak  region  if  there  is  a 
strt)ng  soutiiwt^t  wind  blowing  we  know  the  fish  will  go  toward  the 
Kvichak  side.  Sometimi^  they  take  very  devious  courses.  In  1910 
of  the  great  body  of  fish  that  were  destined  under  natural  conditions 
and  were  supposed  to  ascend  the  Kvichak,  laiw  bodies  went  up  the 
Xaknek,  a  stream  they  do  not  usually  go  up  inlarge  numbers.  Last 
year  large  numbers  of  those  fish  went  up  the  Egegak,  where  lai^e 
numbers  do  not  usually  go. 

I  believe  it  will  be  fomid  on  close  investigation  that  the  movements 
of  the  schools  of  fish  are  controlled  by  temperatures  just  the  same  as 
shad.  I  know  it  was  held  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  more  in  con- 
tact with  propositions  east,  that  the  shad  moved  on  temperatures.  In 
other  words,  that  the  fish  coming  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  if  they  en- 
ccmntercd  ice  coming  down  the  Susquehanna  and  a  consequent  lower 
temperature  would  leave  the  Chesapeake  and  go  on  up  the  coast.  I 
beUeve  that  whenever  we  have  accurate  water  temperature  observa- 
tions we  >\ill  find  that  the  same  thing  occurs  with  the  salmon. 

On  th(»  Kvichak  I  have  tried  several  seasons  to  get  observations  on 
wat<-r  temperature,  but  on  taking  up  the  matter  I  found  that  the  sun 
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on  those  great  flats  that  are  uncovered  at  low  water  warms  them  up 
and  the  water  temperatiu*e  observations  were  not  reliable. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  captain  one 
question  right  there?  Captain,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  now 
to  the  salmon  business  in  Alaska  for  the  last  three  years,  in  con- 
nection with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  living.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  the  total  of  the  amounts  I  am  going  to  read  to 
you  with  respect  to  the  fishery  product  in  Alaska  includes  all  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska.  The  amount  is  greater  than  it  ought  to  be 
with  respect  to  the  canned  salmon,  as  of  course  it  includes  all  the  fish. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  I  understand  the  proportion  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  canned  salmon. 

In  1909  there  were  2,395,477  cases  of  salmon  packed  in  Alaska, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  fisheries  of  the  year  was 
§10,422,169.  In  1910  the  pack  in  Alaska  was  2,413,054  cases, 
only  about  20,000  cases  increase,  while  the  value  was  $12,650,191, 
or  $2,000,000  of  increase  in  value. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  1911  the  total  number  of  cases  was  2,820,066 
cases,  an  increase  of  400,000  cases,  while  the  value  had  climbed  to 
.?  16,377,463. 

\Ir.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  reading  from.  I  do  not 
think  the  value  of  that  pack  was  that  amount  to  the  canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  reading  from  the  exact  statistics  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  value  of  the  product 
we  take  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  i&  the  total  value  of 
the  fisheries  product  of  Alaska,  and  I  said  so  in  the  beginning.  I 
assume  that  is  the  proportion.  In  other  words,  Captain,  for  1909, 
in  1909,  the  total  fishery  pack  was  $10,000,000;  m  1911  it  was 
?16,000,000  in  value.  In  1909  the  total  pack  was  2,395,000;  and  in 
1011  it  was  2,820,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  million  dollars 
climb  in  prices  and  only  a  very  small  amount  in  the  increase  in  the 
pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  now,  Judge,  that  is  all  due  to  market  conditions. 
If  you  wiU  let  it  stand  over  another  year  you  wUl  find  the  value  of 
the  same  amount  we  pack  much  less.  We  are  now  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  curve. 

Apropos  of  that,  and  I  intended  to  bring  it  in  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  permit  me  to  submit  this  table  I  have  here: 

'*  Prices  received  by  Alaska  Packers*  Association  from  1803  to  1911 
for  canned  salmon,"  also  '^comparison  of  prices  for  material,  etc." 

In  submitting  that  table  I  would  like  to  say  this:  We  know 
<•  very  thing  has  raised  enormously  in  price  in  late  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  few  items.  Take  the  item  of  tin  plate  for 
example:  In  1899  we  paid  $3.05  per  box  for  tin  plate;  we  are  paying 
in  1911  $4.30.  We  must  have  on  hand  for  our  Alaska  pack  160.000 
boxes  of  tin  plate,  which  amounts  to  about  8,000  short  tons. 

This  alone  has  increased  in  price  $1.25  per  box,  or  $200,000  for  our 
season's  outlay  of  tin  plate  alone.  Pig  tin  in  1897  cost  13  cents  a 
pound;  in  1911  it  is  40  cents  a  pound. 
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Pig  lead  in  1897  was  $3.25  a  hundred;  in  1911  is  cost  us  $4.65. 
The  coal  we  purchased  in  San  Francisco  at  $6  a  ton  we  now  pay  $9 
a  ton  for.  Cotton  webbing  which  in  1899  was  20  cents  w^e  now  pay 
37  cents  for.  Linen  gill  netting  which  in  1897  we  paid  96J  cents  for 
we  now  pay  $1.31. 

The  cost  of  feeding  our  men,  which  in  1902  was  50  cents  per  man. 
in  1911  was  67  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  take  the  different  dates  back  there, 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  have  taken  during  that  period  from  1897  to 
1899  to  get  the  prices  when  they  were  comparatively  low. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  taken  the  extremely  low  prices 
for  comparison  vnth  each  of  these  different  high  prices? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  prices  are  all  compared  with  1911.  Take  the 
labor,  which' in  the  eariy  days  we  paid  40  cents  a  case  for  to  the 
Chinese.  W^e  are  paying  55  cents  a  case  now.  Take  our  arrange- 
ment with  the  fishermen  in  Bristol  Bay  region,  where  formeriy  our 
contract  was  to  pay  them  2  cents  a  fish  we  pay  now  3^  cents  a  fish. 
Marine  insurance  has  nearly  doubled  since  1904.  The  cost  of  pack- 
ing salmon  has  increased  80  per  cent  since  1897.  I  would  like  to  file 
that  statement  in  connection  with  this  statement  by  Judge  Wicker- 
sham.     Shall  I  submit  it  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  it  in  the  record  whenever  you 
prefer. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  this  matter  is  up  now,  I  think  I  might  as  well  put 
those  prices  in  here. 

The  statement  is  as  foUows: 

Prices  received  by  Alaska,  Packers*  Association  for  canned  salmon,  per  case  of  forty-eight 

1 -pound  cans, 

[Net  prices;  commission  to  brokers  not  included.] 


Year. 


1893. 

1894. 
1895. 
189C. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


Red.   I  King. 


S3. 80 
3.60 
3,70 
3.74 
3.34 
3.74 
3.74 
4.12 
3.56 
3.50 


I 


$4.40 

3.80 

3.70 

3.30 

3.60 

3.60 

3.40 

3.74 

3.74 

$2.80 
3.40 
3.34 
4.00 
3.20 
3.20 


$3.60 
3.20 
2.80 
2.68 
2.30 
2.60 
2.60 
3.36 
2.60 
2.44 


Chum.   1 1     Year.       Red. 


1003. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


$4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4, 


86 
12 
20 
56 
30 
30 
30 
5.04 
6.00 


King. 

Coho. 

14.12 

$3.20 

4.12 

3.36 

3.20 

2.80 

3.36 

3.16 

3.92 

3.56 

3.92 

3.74 

4.12 

3.92 

6.04 

4.68 

6.00 

5.44 

Pink.    Chum. 


$1.84 

2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
3.60 
2.60 
2.24 
3.00 
3.74 


$1.40 

l.«) 
2.40 
2.  »<» 
2,SJ 
2.40 
114 
2.5*) 
3.^' 


$3.a5 

4.30 


Comparison  of  prices. 

^.       ,  ,  ,       n899 

Tm  plate,  per  t>ox^i9ii 

D-    *  1    ^fl897.................. 13 

Pigtm,  l)or  boxj^g-^^ ^Q 

Pig  lead,  per  hundred||^JJ;;yY///.\V///.^*.V.V//.!'///.*.!y/^  4^65 

{1897  6 

{1899 
ig,, 

{1 RQ7  QK4 

2 Q^^ ,'  ^J 


6.00 
00 
20 

.37 
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{1009  jQ  50 

Oriental  labor,  per  centj  ^g^^ cr 

Sockeye.perfishjj^};;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;-;;;;;;;;;;;;;     ;g|j 

Marine  insurance  has  doubled  since  1904. 

Cost  of  packing  salmon,  including  labor,  material,  transportation,  etc.,  has  increased 
80  per  cent  since  1897. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Probably  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
conservation  would  be  obtained  by  adopting  the  practice  of  some 
countries  and  leasing  the  streams  either  bv  auction  or  sealed  bids  for 
a  term  of  years — at  least  20  years.  The  lessee  would  then  carefully 
guard  his  interest  and  see  that  sufficient  salmon  ascended  to  the 
spawning  ground  to  maintain  the  suppl3\ 

I  have  always  held  and  I  think  that  probably  some  of  the  fishery 
expi*rts  will  a^ee  with  me,  that  if  a  salmon  stream  could  be  retained 
by  some  individual  it  would  be  more  carefully  guarded  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time  and  that  it  would  be  more  carefully  fished  if  one 
concern  had  the  exclusive  control  of  it.  I  would  permit  all  the 
early  fish  to  ascend  the  stream  to  spawn;  all  that  came  in  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  Then  I  would  put  a  barricade  in  that  stream 
and  I  would  take  out  what  fish  I  thouglit  necessary  to  make  my  pack 
and  permit  a  sufficient  number  afterwards  to  ascend  the  stream  for 
spawning  purposes.  In  that  way  I  beli(»ve  that  conservation  of  the 
hsh  in  that  stream  w^ould  be  effected. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  policy  followed  by  any  other  country? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Russians  lease  their  streams.  They  lease  the 
fisliing  privileges.  They  lease  certain  temtory  in  which  the  people 
who  get  the  lease  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  within  tho 
limits  of  that  territory,  permitting  any  kind  of  gear  and  any  method 
thev  want  to  adopt. 

'fhe  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermaim,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
with  reference  to  that  right  here  i 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  want 
to  say  anything  very  definite  along  that  line  now.  Tlie  thought  that 
is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  that  probably  it  would  not  square  with 
our  conception  of  doing  things  in  this  country  and  it  might  not  be 
legal  constitutionally  to  grant  exclusive  pnvileges  of  that  kind. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  system  of  that  kind 
would  conserve  the  fishes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  considering  the  legal  phase  of  the  matter 
but  just  assuming  that  we  have  the  right  to  do  something  of  that 
kind,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  practical  proposition? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  veiy  effective  method  of 
conserving  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  respective  streams,,  because  when 
you  give  the  exclusive  fishing  privilege  on  a  certain  stream  to  a  cer- 
tain company  for  a  period  of,  say,  20  yeai-s,  that  company  being  in  the 
business  for  that  length  of  time,  will  certainly  handle  the  fishery, 
according  to  its  lights,  in  a  way  which  will  continue  to  yield  to  that 
eompany  the  largest  return  for  the  entire  p(Tiod  of  years.  There 
Would  be  only  one  danger  which  might  come  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  i)f  the  lease.     Tlie  company  might  be  disposed,  tlien,  in  the 
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event  that  it  liad  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  secure  the  renewal 
of  the  lease,  to  overfish  the  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  Doctor,  a  scheme  of  that  kind  would 
result  in  excluding  others  from  fisliing  in  that  stream,  of  course  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Undoubtedlv. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  around  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  how 
far  out  from  the  mouth  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  a  detail  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  a  gentleman  from  Wood  River.  Sup- 
pose he  wanted  to  lease  Wood  River  for  20  years.  Would  the 
gentleman  down  in  Bristol  Bay  be  permitted  to  catch  the  fish  before 
thev  $'ot  in  there  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  would  be  a  detail  to  be  worked  out,  and  the 
limits  of  fishing  rights  would  have  to  be  specified  in  the  lease. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Take  Pyramid  Harbor,  of  which  we  were  talkinir 
a  while  ago.  They  catch  Pyramid  Harbor  fish  in  Icy  Strait.  !*0 
miles  away. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration.  Fishint;  in 
Pvramid  Harbor  was  at  one  time  remunerative.  Later,  as  Capt. 
Moser  has  said,  fish  which  might  have  been  caught  in  the  Pyramid 
Harbor  region  were  caught  a  long  time  before  they  got  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wliy  do  you  say  '* might,''  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I.  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  fish  headed  for  a  certain  stream 
might  be  caught  a  long  distance  away  and  the  spawning  beds  of  that 
stream  completely  depleted. 

Right  in  that  connection,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  this  clause  in  the  proposed  bill,  wliich  would  permit  the  Secretarv 
to  close  the  fishing  in  wide  areas,  because  you  can  not  tell,  without 
more  investigation  than  has  yet  been  had,  to  what  extent  the  power 
must  be  used  in  order  to  protect  a  certain  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  now  if  there  is  nnv 
chance  to  catch  these  fish  at  any  distance  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes ;  we  huve  reports  coming  in  now  that  fishinir 
is  being  carried  on  at  Neah  Bay,  some  distance  out  from  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Salmon  fishing  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Salmon  fishing,  by  the  use  of  purse  seines  anu 
other  methods. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  far  as  3  miles  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Beyond  3  miles  from  shore. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Bcyond  3  miles  from  shore  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  the  probable  effect  of  this  fishery  upon  th»' 
Eraser  River  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  is  a  matt^^r 
that  is  receiving  serious  attention  just  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  pelagic  salmon  fish- 
ing the  same  as  pelagic  sealing? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  the  same  result. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  a  possibility.  I  should  not  apprehend  that 
the  result  would  be  so  serious  as  the  pelagic  sealing;  but  it  wouM 
undoubtedly  be  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  not  the  leasing  system  lead  fco  just  that 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  to  catch  the  fish  before  thw 
get  to  the  stream? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  should  think  those  who  did  not  secure  leases 
would  try  to  discover  some  way  of  catching  fish  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  yet,  Judge,  on  those  &h  we  take  outside  of  the 
3-mile  limit  the  Government  demands  a  tax  of  4  cents  or  5  cents  on 
the  case,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  taken  in  territorial  waters. 

Mr.  WiCKEESHAM.  I  think  you  had  better  consult  your  attorney 
on  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  understand,  if  I  may  interrupt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  fishing  is  supposed  to  be  down  on  the  Flattery  Banks,  clear  out 
beyond  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  geographical 
location,  but  it  is  in  extra-territorial  waters,  and  it  is  feared  that  it 
will  be  serious  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  among  the  fish 
caught  are  young  salmon  which  are  not  mature  and  which  ought  to 
bo  left  for  one  or  two  or  three  years  longer;  but  the  facts  are  not 
definitely  known  as  yet. 

Mr.  ^  ICKER8HAM.  Can  not  that  be  stopped  as  well  as  pelagic  seal- 
ing was  stopped  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Fishing  beyond  the  S-mUe  limit  could  not  be 
stopped  except  by  international  agreement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  could  punish  those  who  did  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  could  stop  our  own  people,  but  wo  could  not 
stop  the  citizens  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  could  by  treaty  with  them. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  if  no  more  quickly  than  we  were  able  to  secure 
a  fur-seal  treaty,  great  injury  might  be  done  to  the  Fraser  Fiver  and 
Pugot  Sound  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  that  proposition. 
I  want  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Evermann,  one  question:  You  say  that  young 
fish  are  caught.  Are  these  young  salmon  caught  to  any  considerable 
ext  cut ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  I  have  the  report,  but  the  bureau  does 
not  know  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  small  fish  which  have  been  reported  as  being  young  salmon  are 
really  young  salmon  or  not.  I  do  not  know  and  the  bureau  docs  not 
know;" we  have  not  received  any  specimens  for  identification. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  it  would  be  a  little  bit  against  our 
theory  that  the  fish  do  not  come  back  for  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Oh,  no.  These  are  not  coming  back;  they  are 
out  <m  their  feeding  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  where  their 
foedinff  grounds  were. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Apparently  some  of  the  fisherman  have  discovered 
some  of  the  important  feeding  grounds  off  the  Fhittery  Banks. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  they  stay  out  three  or  four  years*. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  has  always  been  thought  to  be  true;  they 
do  stay  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  understood  that  wo  did  not  know 
where. 

ilr.  MoBER.  I  think  I  can  give  some  information  on  the  Pugot 
Sound  salmon  fisheries.  I  have  Iwen  in  contact  with  them  several 
summers.  The  purse  seine  fishing  is  a  method  of  catcliing  fish  which 
has  come  in  practice  in  recent  years.  At  first  small  gasoline  boats 
w<»ro  used  with  small  purse  seines.     They  wore  found  so  successful 
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that  later  those  boats  have  been  growing  until  now  boats  of  60  or 
70  feet  in  length  75  horsepower,  and  using  purse  seines  250  fathoms 
in  length  and  20  fathoms  deep  are  used.  They  have  been  used  for 
the  last  few  years  very  successfully  in  the  interior  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  or,  rather,  upon  the  waters  that  lie  east  of  Victoria  and  Port 
Townsend. 

In  1909  during  the  big  run,  I  counted  at  one  time  from  the  salmon 
banks  62  or  63  of  these  boats  in  sight.  They  see  a  school  of  fish  com- 
ing in  and  they  readily  surround  that  school  and  take  them.  These 
boats  will  carry,  or  did  at  that  time,  some  seven  or  ei^ht  thousand  fch 
which  are  contracted  to  the  various  canneries  for  deliverv.  As  I  have 
said,  those  boats  have  been  growing  larger.  I  do  not  tliink  they  are 
fishing  yet,  although  they  mav  be  fishii^  for  silver  salmon,  which  come 
in  in  large  numbers  about  this  time;  but  this  year  the  general  idea 
was,  that  these  boats  would  go  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  to  intercept  the  schools  of  salmon  coming  through  the  strait. 

I  have  never  neard  of  the  young  salmon  being  found  or  of  the  feed- 
ing grounds  being  discovered.  That  is  a  matter  probably  that  may 
have  come  up  in  the  last  few  months;  but  I  do  not  think  that  point 
is  at  all  settled  or  well  known  at  the  present  time.  However,  I  will 
simply  say  that  it  agrees  with  the  theory  I  have  held  for  some  time 
that  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  salmon  is  near  the  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental plateau. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  add  to  this  Neah  Bay  history  a  few  facts 
that  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  have  not  understood  that  the  fishing 
for  sockeye  salmon  with  purse  seines  has  been  carried  on  outside  of 
the  3-mile  limit,  but  I  do  know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  great  quan- 
tities of  silver  salmon  caught  out  in  those  waters  with  hook  and  line 
by  trolling.  Last  year  there  were  a  good  many  hundred  fishermen 
out  there  engaged  m  that  business  and  they  caught  large  quantities 
of  silver  sahnon  by  trolling. 

A  curious  incident  came  up,  speaking  of  the  law  of  the  case.  A 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  came  out  there  last  year, 
or  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and  made  a  demand  on  one  oi  the 
canners  who  operated  in  Puget  Sound  for  the  payment  of  a  larj;e 
amount  of  import  duty  on  these  fish  that  were  caugnt  with  hook  and 
line  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit,  upon  the  theory  that  they  were  cauglit 
by  British  subjects  and  sold  on  the  high  seas  to  American  subject^. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  imported  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  then  brought  into  this  country  and  canned.  I 
have  followed  this  thing  for  several  years  and  I  am  very  doubtful  if 
there  are  many  sockeye  salmon  caught  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit  in 
purse  seines,  but  I  do  know  that  large  quantities  of  silver  salmon  are 
caught,  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  add  to  that  that  the  capture  of  silver  salmon  ctf 
Neah  Bay  is  a  very  old  fishery.  The  Indians  for  many  years  in  their 
canoes  trolled  for  silver  salmon  for  market  and  for  the  canneries  out- 
side the  Straits  of  Fuca. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  claim  that  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  these  import  duties  I  mentioned  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  these  fish  were  caught  by  British  Columbia  Indians. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason,  ('aptain,  why  they 
can  not  catch  fish  off  Alaska  just  as  well  as  they  do  off  the  Straits  <•{ 
Fuca  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  In  certain  sections  I  see  no  reason  why  thej  could 
not.  Take  southeast  Alaska.  There  are  only  three  main  highways 
that  communicate  with  the  interior  and  the  salmon  must  come  m 
through  one  of  those  three  places.  If  we  ever  can  discover  just  where 
they  round  the  different  headlands,  for  instance,  stream  fishing  will 
not  be  necessary  at  all. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  What  are  those  three  inlets  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Dixon  Entrance,  Sumner  Strait,  and  Icy  Strait. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  IIow  miany  traps  are  there  in  Icy  Strait  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with 
that  proposition  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  possible  Mr.  Webb  may 
have  some  data  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  do  any  fishing  there  ourselves.  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  are  quite  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Evermann  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Well,  we  have  a  chart — ^Mr.  Cobb's  chart — of  traps 
in  Icy  Strait,  which,  I  think,  will  show  the  number. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  not  got  it  here,  however. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  we  have  a  blue  print  of  a  chart  which  shows 
the  location  of  those  traps  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  try  to  get  that  here  for  the  next  meeting  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. "  I  have  now  looked  up  the  matter  and  find 
that  15  traps  were  operated  in  Icy  Strait  in  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  only  place  is  in  Icy  Strait.  There  are  none  in  the 
other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  in  the  waters  leading  from  Dixon 
Entrance  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  none  that  I  know  of.  They  are  all  to  the 
northward  of  Dixon  Entrance. 

The  Chairman.  The  map  will  show  the  location  of  all  those  traps. 
Doctor  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

I  may  say  that  my  suggestion  in  connection  with  the  leasing  of 
streams  is  a  matter  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  custom  of  some  of 
tlie  foreign  countries,  among  others  Russia,  and  also  from  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  Alaska  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  which  I 
made  certain  inquiries,  and  I  will  refer  you  to  a  small  item  in  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  "The  salmon  and  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska,"  based  upon  the  investigation  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  1897,  which  states,  in  discussing  the  law  of  1896: 

There  ib,  however,  a  general  inclination  toward  a  tax  on  the  output  of  each  cannery 
and  saltery  for  the  support  of  hatcheries,  and  the  suggestion  that  the  streams  be  leased 
for  a  term  of  years  has  everywhere  met  with  favor. 

That  was  before  there  was  any  tax.     The  tax  was,  in  fact,  suggested 
by  the  canners  themselves. 
*  Mr.  Bower.  That  was  your  statement,  was  it  not,  Capt.  Moser  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  was  my  own  statement  when  I  was  operating  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  wliat  Capacity,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  had  command  of  the  Albatross  in  the  examination 
of  the  salmon  streams  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that? 
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Mr.  MosEB.  1897  and  1900  and  1901. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wlien  did  you  enter  the  employ  of  the  fish 
companies  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  1904. 

That  fi^nishes  section  7. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  proviso  at  the  end 
of  section  8  to  the  effect  tliat  fish  gurry  will  not  oe  considered  as  a 
destructive  substance. 

On  sections  9  and  10  I  have  no  criticism. 

Section  12 — I  have  no  criticism  to  make  at  the  present  time.  In 
connection  with  section  13,  we  have  already  discussed  the  definitions 
that  may  be  removed.  Section  14 — I  have  no  comment  to  make. 
Section  15  is  left  to  the  judiciary  and  treaty-making  powers. 

Section  16,  page  19,  lines  1 1  and  16 :  This  section  makes  an  employer 
in  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  liable  for  the  employee's  acts  com- 
mitted in  Alaska.     We  do  not  think  that  is  just. 

We  furnish  our  superintendents  each  year  with  a  copy  of  the  law 
and  we  give  them  specific  instructions  to  obey  the  law,  and  it  is  our 
desire — we  do  not  wink  at  it — that  they  shall  obey  the  law,  and  how 
we  in  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  act 
of  a  subordinate  in  Alaska  we  hardly  can  understand.  It  might 
happen  that  an  employee  might  act  in  a  hostile  manner  through 
outside  influence  and  thereby  mjure  the  operating  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  tmnk  guilt  ought  to  be  personal  in  those 
cases? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  rather  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  this  paragraph  should  be  removed.  In  section 
17,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not  agree  with  Judge  Wickersham.  I 
believe  that  the  district  courts  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  cases,  for  tliis  reason:  The  people 
who  commit  the  offenses  are  employed  during  the  summer  time  in 
Alaska.  The  only  time  probably  when  the  cases  would  be  tried 
would  be  during  tne  winter.  To  take  those  people  and  carrj^  them  to 
Alaska  at  that  time  is,  I  think,  a  great  hardship,  and  tlie  district 
courts  I  have  mentioned  would  be  equally  as  just  and  equally  as 
efficient  in  trying  the  cases  without  subjecting  the  accused  to  the 
inconvenience  and  hardship  of  a  journey  to  Alaska  during  an  inclement 
season. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  a  provision  allowing  the 
defendant  to  elect  in  which  of  these  courts  he  would  be  tried  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  that  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But,  Senator,  unless  ho  may  be  apprehended  in  the  ex- 
traterritorial district,  he  might  escape  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  was  a  mere  suggestion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  original  scheme  was  de^-ised  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  prevent  escapes  as  well  as  for  the  convenience 
of  both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  as  the  law  is  now  ? 

^^r.  MosER.  Yes ;  that  is  the  same  as  the  law  is  now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  simply  brought  it  up,  as  Judge  Wickersham,  in  going 
over  this  section  at  Dr.  Evermann's  hearing,  I  think,  suggested  that 
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this  feature  should  be  stricken  out  and  that  the  cases  should  be  tried 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  offense  had  occurred. 

The  (^HAERMAN.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  or  any  hardship 
under  the  law  as  it  has  been  or  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  having  been  tried  at  Valdez 
of  offenses  committed  against  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  do  not  recall  of  any  being  tried  at  Valdez. 

^fr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  when  I  was  holding  court  out  there  we 
had  a  good  many  of  those  cases.  A  good  many  questions  of  this  kind 
arose  ? 

This  I  think  was  the  occasion  for  changing  the  law:  Some  of  these 
men  were  arrested  for  violations  of  the  law  and  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  different  companies  were  witnesses  and  were  detained;  and  for  that 
reason  they  got  the  law  changed  so  that  they  would  not  be  compelled 
to  go  to  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  law  has  been  changed 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Sincc  that  time  I  have  not  been  familiar  with  that 
matter. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  practical  instances  ? 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  No.  I  only  mentioned  it  as  a  theoretical  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  now  in  Alaska  a  very  good  system  by  which 
they  have  a  movable  or  flying  court.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  one 
of  the  revenue  cutters  goes  with  the  judge  and  the  marshal  and  visits 
the  different  localities  and  tries  cases  on  the  ground.  There  are  other 
cases  which  may  be  brought  to  the  other  courts  also  when  this  travel- 
ing court  is  not  in  session. 

The  Chaibman.  We  can  probably  get  some  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  reference  to  that — as  to  whether  or  not  any 
change  should  be  made. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Section  19  should  be  amended  I  think.  The  law  when 
it  goes  into  effect  should  go  into  effect  the  first  of  January  following 
its  approval.  That  is  the  time  when  everybody  is  at  home  and  before 
many  of  the  companies  have  really  made  their  arrangements  for  going 
to  Alaska.     That,  however,  has  alreadv  been  referred  to. 

I  would  like  here  to  offer  a  few  words  on  the  salmon  question  in  a 
general  way. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  are  the 
greatest  salmon  fisheries  in  the  world  and  the  ordinary  observer  who 
usually  sees  only  a  few  fish  laid  on  the  retailer's  counter  looks  with 
amazement  upon  the  millions  of  salmon  taken  from  the  Alaskan 
waters,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  when  I  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  proposition  some  16  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the 
numbers  taken  from  these  waters,  the  canners  are  making  quite  as 
large  a  pack  as  ever  and  increasing  year  by  year  with  no  great  signs 
of  diminution.  There  are  off  seasons  and  here  and  there  salmon 
streams  have  failed  to  respond,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  failure 
would  not  also  occur  under  natural  conditions  if  there  was  no  fishing. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  streams  that  were  not  overfished  that  have 
failed. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  where  the  water  may  freeze  to 
the  spawning  beds  and  destroy  the  eggs.     I  have  also  referred  to 
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cases  where  fish  spawn  at  high  water  over  banks  and  shoals  that  are 
uncovered  at  low  water.    That  has  occurred  sometimes. 

In  1900  I  was  in  Ugashik,  a  large  stream  that  empties  into  Bristol 
Bay.  That  stream  was  overcrowded  with  fish.  The  fishermen  were 
all  on  their  Umit,  and  even  in  washing  out  their  nets  at  night  the 
salmon  got  into  the  nets  in  everv  way  possible.  If  there  was  any 
locality  in  Alaska  that  I  thought  had  an  overabundance  of  salmon  it 
was  Ugashik.  There  hardly  have  been  enough  fish  there  to  run  a 
decent  cannery  since  that  tune  It  has  not  been  overfished,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  have  not  returned. 

The  Chairman  Are  there  any  streams  or  bodies  of  water  near 
there  that  have  increased? 

Mr  MosER  There  are  other  streams,  as  I  shall  refer  to  now.  The 
Ugashik  is  the  lower  stream  That  is  the  westernmost  large  stream 
that  enters  into  the  Bristol  Bay  district.  The  next  stream  above  tliat 
is  at  Egagak  That  stream  runs  very  few  fish  ordinarily;  yet  last 
year  great  schools  went  up  that  river  before  all  the  fishermen  dis- 
covered it  The  year  before,  1910,  the  Naknek,  which  is  the  next 
stream  above,  which  runs  very  few  fish  ordinarily,  received  the  great 
bulk  of  fish.  That  is,  the  Egagak  and  the  Naknek  received  the  body 
of  the  fish  that  ordinarily,  we  oelieve  at  least,  go  up  the  Koicliak 

At  Thin  Point  there  is  a  stream  which  during  some  years  furnishes 
a  very  large  number  of  salmon  Then  there  is  an  intervening  period- 
it  may  be  three  or  four  years — in  which  there  may  be  hardly  enough 
fish  there  to  eat.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  movements  of  fish,  I 
believe,  are  influenced  by  the  winds,  the  ice,  and  temperature 
conditions 

The  draft  upon  Alaska  salmon  is  influenced  by  the  market  condi- 
tions— supply  and  demand.  The  year  1911  was  a  profitable  year  for 
the  small  canner  in  southeastern  Alaska,  because  canned  salmon  was 
at  high-water  mark,  the  market  being  bare,  the  demand  good,  and 
consequently  the  prices  good.     It  is  our  experience  that  the  pros- 

Serity  of  the  industry  runs  in  curves;  we  descend  during  busmess 
epressions,  industrial  strikes  at  home  and  abroad,  etc.,  and  rise  to  the 
top  when  the  working  man  throughout  the  world  is  employed,  for  it 
is  the  laboring  man  that  consumes  our  product.  Of  course  over  or 
under  production  and  the  price  of  other  foodstuffs  also  influence  the 
market.  On  account  of  tiie  good  market  of  1911  many  new  can- 
neries have  been  projected  for  the  1912  pack.  It  is  doubted,  how- 
ever, if  a  large  number  will  actually  be  built. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know.  Captain,  by  whom  these  new 
canneries  projected  will  be  built? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  by  new  companies  generally.  It  may  be  that 
here  and  there  some  one  who  has  a  cannery  is  building  a  second  one. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  contemplate  any  new  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Northwestern  Co.  contemplate  a  new  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  consider  putting  in  any 
more  money  into  Alaska  in  new  projects.  We  have  sufficient  to  do 
to  keep  up  our  old  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  starting  any  of  your  old 
plants  that  have  been  closed  for  awhUe  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  sir. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  the  1911  pack  is  still  unsold  and  the 
market  has  a  downward  tendency.  A  note  of  caution  was  sounded 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific  Fisherman,  a  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  fishing  industry,  recommending  more  than  ordi- 
nary discretion  in  making  investment  in  this  industrv.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  by  those  who  know  the  business  that  witnin  a  few  years 
many  of  the  canneries  will  have  ceased  to  operate. 

Tnere  is  a  competitor  arising  in  the  salmon  world  that  will  prove  a 
strong  factor  in  the  market,  and  one  against  whom  it  will  be  diflicult 
to  compete  unless  a  liberal  policy  is  adopted  toward  the  Alaska 
industry.  I  refer  now  to  our  neighbor  across  the  waters,  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka.  By  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  documents  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  few  years,  say,  from  1906-1911,  there  were 
taken,  in  round  numbers,  from  31,000,000  to  44,000,000  salmon  from 
Alaska  waters,  or  an  average  of  about  37,000,000  salmon  each  year 
for  six  years. 

This  number  seems  very  large,  but  let  us  examine  the  information 
we  have  from  Siberia  of  the  salmon  fisheries  there.  In  examining 
the  consular  reports  of  December  9,  1909,  January  23,  1911,  and 
August  17,  1911,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  salmon  fisheries  of  that 
country  have  grown  during  the  past  20  years  and  that  the  catch  far 
exceeds  that  of  Alaska.  The  fishing  industry  there  is  equipped  with 
sul>stantial  buildings,  cold-storage  facilities,  ice  cellars,  and  canneries. 
One  fishing  station  alone  was  constructed  costing  $175,000.  The 
fishing  locations  are  leased,  the  parties  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
territory  leased  and  any  gear  may  be  used.  The  number  of  fish 
taken  is  only  limited  by  the  number  that  can  be  sold. 

The  larger  amount  of  the  product  is  carried  to  Japan,  but  there 
are  several  steamers  fitted  with  refrigerating  appliances  that  carry 
frozen  fish  to  Germany  and  Baltic  Sea  ports.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Fisheries  Control,  the  catch  of  salmon  in  tne  Amur 
River,  Siberia,  alone  in  1910  was  38,632,147,  thus  far  exceeding  the 
average  of  the  total  catch  of  all  Alaska  for  the  past  six  years,  which 
was  37,000,000  fish.  According  to  the  Fishing  Gazette  of  March  25, 
1912,  the  total  output  of  eastern  Siberia,  which  included  the  Amur 
and  maritime  Provinces,  with  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamchatka, 
for  the  same  year  1910  was  63,000,000  salmon,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber taken  from  all  Alaska  that  same  year,  and  a  large  number  of 
rivers  in  the  Anadir  district  are  not  yet  explored. 

The  article  further  states: 

The  number  of  salmon  which  aacend  the  Far  Eastern  (Siberian)  rivers  and  spawn 
surpasses  all  imagination;  cinematographic  exposures  show  the  fish  actually  lifted 
out  of  the  water  by  the  moving  mass  beneath  them. 

We  have  no  exact  data  of  the  number  of  salmon  canneries  in 
eastern  Siberia  or  their  output.  We  know  of  several,  one  having  a 
pack  of  38,000  cases  in  191 1^  and  one  of  upward  of  40,000  cases. 
\Ve  know  that  their  product  is  good,  fully  equal  to  our  own,  and  is 
catering  to  London  markets  in  competition  with  ^Vlaska  salmon. 

The  London  wholesale  Quotation  of  March  8, 1 912,  taking  the  pound 
sterling  at  $4.S6§ ,  is  as  follows :  Alaska  red  salmon,  j)er  case  of  1  pound, 
29s.  9d.,  $7.24;  Siberian  red  salmon,  per  case  of  1  pound,  23s., 
$5.59 J;  a  difference  in  favor  of  Siberian  salmon  of  $1.64  per  case,  or 
41  cents  per  dozen,  which  exceeds  by  nearly  6  cents  tne  average 
profit  we  nave  made  during  19  years. 
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I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  the  Siberian  salmon.  We  have  opeii^<l 
some  of  the  cans.  This  [indicating]  is  the  salmon  proper.  This  is 
spiced  salmon;  and  this  is  their  siumon,  ^' Fresh  Red  oalmon  K  AV 
brand." 

We  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the  labor  in  Siberia,  either  the 
cannery  labor  or  the  fishery  labor,  unless  a  Uberal  pohcy  is  pursued 
toward  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  labor  is  over 
there;  how  much  it  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  you  know  we  can  not  compete  with 
them  then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  what  labor  amounts  to  in  Japan.  I  was  over 
there  a  few  years  a^o.  A  rickshaw  man  that  made  11  sen  a  day 
made  sufficient  for  ms  living  that  day.  I  know  that  mechanics,  for 
example,  machinists,  received  56  cents  a  day  and  they  were  getting 
big"  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigations,  Captain, 
to  see  what  labor  at  these  canneries  could  be  employed  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  know  that  the  fishermen  there  were  largely  Japanese. 
What  the  cannery  labor  is  I  do  not  know.  But  we*  know  very  well 
if  we  did  not  have  the  exclusion  law  we  could  bring  the  people  in 
from  the  other  side  to  do  our  work  at  an  infinitely  smaller  cost.  If 
the  bar  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  was  let  down  and  500,000  Chinese 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  labor  problem 
would  be  solved. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Siberian  situation  and  you  know  that  the  cost  of  production  is  venr 
much  less  than  yours. 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh.  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  sell  at  practically  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  difference  between  29s.  9d.  or 
$7.24,  for  Alaska  red  salmon  per  case  of  1-pound  cans,  and  23s.  or 
$5.59§  for  Siberian. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  find  a  market  for  your  salmon  with 
such  a  difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Because  the  product  has  not  increased  as  yet.  We 
have  a  market  which  is  already  established.  These  salmon  are 
coining  in.  I  am  simply  pointing  tliis  out  as  a  factor  m  the  salmon 
market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  these  salmon  are  offered  in  the  market 
at  5  cents  and  yours  are  offered  at  7  cents,  people  who  know  your 
salmon  take  that  in  preference  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  established  our  trade.  The  trade  is  there, 
but  at  those  prices  we  can  not  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  these  Russian  canneries  been  com- 
peting with  you  ?   • 

Mr.  Moser.  This  is  about  the  first  we  have  known  of  actual  com- 
petition. These  cans  we  obtained  through  our  London  agents.  Thev 
called  our  attention  to  this  product  being  in  their  marKet.  I  think 
there  was  a  cannery  established  in  1901  at  Petropavlovski,  which 
failed. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  by  some  gentlemen  to  build  a  can- 
nery on  Avatcha  Bay.     That  cannery  was  built  the  following  year  by 
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an  American  who  had  formerly  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Baranof 
Packing  Co.  on  Baranof  Island.  He  went  over  there,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  liked  the  work.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  do 
business  in  Russia  unless  you  have  a  Russian  as  a  partner.  Their 
methods  of  doing  business  are  different  from  ours. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Smith  told  me  that  he  failed  there  because  of  his 
inability  to  get  along  with  the  Russian  officials. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  cannery  here  is  under  the  Germans,  I  think. 
I  think  this  is  a  German  concern.  ^'Eckermann's,"  I  think  he  is  in 
Vladivostok. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Captain,  can  you  tell  anything  about  it  by  these 
labels  ? 

Mr.  M03ER.  Tell  what  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  TcU  anything  about  where  the  salmon  were 
canned? 

Mr.  MosER.  What  product  it  is,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

!Mr.  MosER.  We  have  opened  numbers  of  them  and  compared  them 
with  our  own  product. 

]Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  they  compare  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Excellently  welJ. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  quality  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

^ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  just  as  good  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  In  fact,  that  saimon  is  a  littJe  bit  stronger  in  oil  than 
our  average  Alaska  salmon — a  little  bit  heavier. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  you  sure  those  cans  were  put  up  in  Kam- 
chatka ? 

ilr.  MosER.  I  did  not  see  them  put  up,  of  course;  but  I  know  they 
came  from  London — from  the  London  market.  They  were  sent  to 
us  as  samples  by  our  agents  there.  You  can  see  it  is  a  double-seamed 
can,  the  new  process. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  but  you  gentlemen  have  informed  us 
that  the  labels  are  changed  right  along. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  Siberian  salmon. 
We  are  looking  with  more  or  less  consternation  upon  that  product 
reaching  the  London  market,  because  the  London  market  is  our  big 
market. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  your  product  is  foreign  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  Pacific  coast  product  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  say  about  a  million  and  a  half  cases  go  to 
Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Morc  than  one-half  of  the  whole  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  the  Pacific  coast  pack 
is  5,000,000  cases,  which  is  a  large  estimate.  I  should  say,  m  a 
general  way,  that  the  United  States  takes  2,000,000,  the  London 
market  a  million  and  a  half,  Canada  half  a  million.  A  little  under 
half  a  million  goes  to  Australia,  and  South  America  and  the  rest  is 
scattering.     I  should  sav  that  would  be  the  general  distribution. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Three-fiftlis  of  it,  then,  goes  to  the  foreign 
trade  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  I  was  saying. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  three-fifths  goes  to  the  foreign  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  when  the  first  cannery  was 
established  over  there  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  first  attempt  I  speak  of  was  in  1901.  I  was  there 
in  1896  and  again  in  1900.  I  know  thev  had  some  diflScnlty  in  getting 
the  mechanics  or  in  getting  the  skilled  labor.  I  know  that  Smith  had 
some  difficulty. 

The  Chairma^j.  Doctor,  has  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  any  informa- 
tion as  to  how  many  canneries  there  are  over  there  in  that  territory  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  we  have.     We  may 

Eossibly  get  it  from  the  consular  reports,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
een  compiled.  Since  making  this  statement  I  have  consulted  the 
daily  consular  and  trade  reports,,  and  in  that  for  August  17,  1911 
(No.  192),  find  the  following  on  the  subject  of  salmon  canneries  in 
Siberia:  The  canning  of  fish  in  eastern  Siberia  is  an  industry  still  in  its 
infancy.  Some  years  ago  a  concern  backed  by  American  capital 
erected  a  canning  plant  in  Petropavlovsk,  but  on  account  of  difficulty 
with  the  local  authorities  operations  were  never  started.  In  1907 
two  canneries  were  established  in  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  River, 
near  Nikolaiefsk,  but  beyond  getting  out  samples  they  were  never 
operated.  In  1910  a  factory  was  erected  in  Ust-Kamchatka,  on 
Lake  Nerpitch,  and  the  first  vear's  output  proved  most  satisfactory. 
The  factory  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  boxes  of  48  cans  each,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  capacity  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  much  has  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  natives  of  Alaska  in  contact  with  the  fisheries  generally 
that,  if  you  have  the  patience  and  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  anything  you 
want  to  submit. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  business  of  the  company  I  represent  brings  us 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  natives  located  among  the  islands  and 
on  the  seacoast  from  Dixon  Entrance,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Alaska,  to  Bristol  Bay  in  Bering  Sea,  and  from  our  experience  we 
believe  we  know  the  condition  of  the  native  races  along  the  sea 
border  line. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  canneries  influence  amongst  the  natives 
is  not  for  the  best,  that  we  take  away  their  food  and  disseminate  dis- 
ease amongst  them.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  if  I  lay  before 
you  a  few  facts  in  relation  thereto: 

The  abori^nal  people  of  Alaska  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
may  be  divided  into  tlirec  races,  which  consist  of  the  Southeast 
Alaska  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  coast  from  Dixon  Ehitrance  to 
Yakutat,  the  Aleuts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Innuits  or 
Esquimaux  of  Bristol  Bay,  the  latter  being  very  few  in  number.  C)n 
the  border  lines  these  people  are  blended,  but  generally  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  customs,  manner  of  living,  dwellings,  etc.  " 

The  story  of  the  Alaska  natives  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  countries 
where  the  white  race  with  its  so-called  civilization  comes  in  contact 
with  a  native  race.  Disease  and  debauchery  envelopes  the  weak, 
and  before  the  white  man's  manner  of  life  has  been  assimilated,  the 
ranks  of  the  natives  have  been  decimated. 

It  is  true  that  tuberculosis,  influenza,  measles,  asthma,  dysentery, 
and  venereal  diseases  are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  natives,  but 
they  are  not  more  prevalent  than  amongst  aborigines  whether  of  the 
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Tropics  or  the  Frigid  Zone  that  have  come  under  the  white  man's 
sphere  of  influence.  Doubtless  disease  has  been  introduced  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans  and  disseminated  through  the  hcentiousness 
of  the  natives,  but  this  intercourse  is  not  altogether  to  blame,  for 
the  present  condition  is  also  found  in  remote  and  secluded  districts 
wliere  few  white  men  reside. 

The  ill-judged  enforcement  of  our  so-called  civilization  is  the  great 
factor  that  causes  death  and  disease  amongst  aboriginal  people;  they 
can  not  stand  the  shock  of  the  overwhelming  wave  of  Anglo-Saxon 
energy,  enterprise,  and  cupidity,  and  the  critics  do  not  and  can  not  take 
these  factors  into  consideration.  The  manner  of  wearing  our  clothes 
and  the  heatine  of  badly  ventilated  houses  render  the  Alaskan  native 
particularly  liaole  to  tuberculosis,  and  their  vices,  indolence,  intem- 
perance, improvidence,  and  licentiousness  in  contact  with  vicious 
whites  disseminates  disease.  The  cause  of  depopulation  is  perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  means  to  control. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  long  story — one  that  would  take  pages  to 
trace  from  the  early  Spanish  explorers  through  Cook,  Perouse,  Van- 
couver, and  the  Russians  who  frst  came  in  contact  with  the  Alaska 
natives.  The  question  is  to  accept  the  conditions  as  they  are  and 
ascertain  the  remedy  so  far  as  human  aid  can  be  rendered. 

During  the  season,  from  April  to  October,  the  companv  I  repre- 
sent maintains  six  medical  stations  in  western  Alaska,  each  presided 
over  by  a  competent  graduate  physician;  three  in  Bristol  Bay, 
Bering  Sea,  two  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Kodiak  Island,  and  one 
in  Cook  Inlet.  The  instructions  to  all  our  officers  are  to  treat  and 
supply  with  sufficient  medicines  free  of  charge  all  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  the  cannery  is  located  and  who  may  apply  for  treat- 
ment, and  from  the  medical  journals  of  the  different  stations  we  know 
that  several  hundred  natives  each  year  receive  medical  assistance. 

In  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  1910  and  1911  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  amongst 
the  natives  of  Alaska.  A  case  is  cited  of  a  physical  examination 
made  by  one  of  the  school  physicians  of  1,161  natives,  418,  or  36  per 
cent,  beiDg  found  affected  Mrith  tuberculosis  and  308,  or  26  per  cent, 
with  venereal  disease.  In  House  of  Representatives  Document  No. 
477,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  is  published  a  letter 
dated  August  30,  1911,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
bv  Passed  Asst.  Surg.  M.  H,  Foster,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  to  which  I  beg  to  invite  your  attention.  Dr.  Foster 
was  detailed  to  visit  Alaska  and  examine  the  general  condition  of 
native  life  from  a  sanitary  and  medical  stanopoint.  It  is  a  fair 
report,  a  clear  statement  of  facts,  based  upon  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  as  many  natives  as  possible  in  29  villages  along  the  seacoast 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska  to  and  including  Cook  Inlet. 

Referring  to  the  morbidity  chart,  page  18,  presented  m  the  report, 
we  find  1 ,364  natives  were  personally  examined.  Of  the  number  7,  or 
0.5  percent,  had  active  syphilis,  and  14,  or  1  per  cent,  had  hereditary 
syphilis.  Under  the  heading  of  tuberculosis  there  were  32,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  with  active  pulmonary,  8,  or  0.6  per  cent,  with  other  forms, 
and  21,  or  1.5  per  cent,  latent.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  make 
a  further  comparison  to  refute  the  wild  statements  of  irresponsible 
people. 

The  canneries  are  accused  of  taking  away  the  food  supply  from  the 
natives,  which  statement,  so  far  as  the  coast  Indian  is  concerned  and 
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of  which  we  have  knowledge,  is  in  error.  In  conference  with  them 
they  frequently  state  that  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men  they 
lived  happily,  they  wore  skin  clothes,  and  the  food  was  abundant  on 
sea  and  land,  but  upon  the  advent  of  the  civilizing  influences  they 
were  taught  to  dress  in  the  white  man's  clothes  and  use  the  white 
man^s  food,  but  they  were  not  furnished  with  the  means  to  procure 
either.  From  the  earliest  days  when.canneries  were  first  established 
in  Alaska,  natives  have  been  given  employment,  and  at  the  present 
day  we  are  more  than  desirous  of  obtaining  their  labor  and  employ 
all  that  are  willing  to  work.  The  average  wage  per  day  during  the 
canning  season  for  men  is  $3  and  good  beard,  and  for  women  is  $2.50, 
and  at  other  times  the  men  $2.50  per  day  and  board.  By  tliis  labor 
an  industrious  man  can  make  more  than  sufficient  money  to  carry 
his  family  through  the  long  winter  months.  Thus  the  canneries  are 
the  factors  that  place  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  the  largest  means 
for  their  support  and  permits  them  to  adopt  civilized  customs. 

There  are  many  products  of  the  sea  besides  salmon  that  are  used 
in  great  quantities  for  the  subsistence  of  the  natives  of  Alaska. 
Amongst  fishes  there  are  halibut,  herring,  flounder,  sole,  cod,  tomcod, 
rock  cod,  eulachon,  trout,  and  other  species,  all  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  besides  the  fishes  there  are  seals,  clams,  crabs,  etc.,  and 
ell  equally  abundant.  The  salmon,  however,  appears  to  h%  the  object 
of  legislative  attack,  probably  because  they  are  seen  taken  from  the 
water  in  large  numbers  and  used  commercially. 

For  20  years  or  more  the  great  cry  has  been  against  the  sahnon 
industry.  It  has  been  said,  and  is  still  said,  that  the  canneries  are 
depleting  the  streams  and  taking  away  the  food  from  the  natives. 
This  is  the  veriest  rubbish;  the  canneries  are  to-day  packing  more 
salmon  than  ever  and  the  streams  on  this  coast  that  have  been 
longest  fished  commercially,  like  the  Columbia  River  since  1866,  are 
still  holding  their  own  and  furnishing  as  many  salmon  as  in  the 
earliest  days.  The  native  of  Alaska  is  not  deprived  of  his  supply 
of  salmon  by  the  canneries;  on  the  contrary,  they  place  in  his  hands 
the  means  by  which  he  can  obtain  more  salmon  for  his  own  use  in  a 
few  days  than  he  could  with  his  primitive  methods  during  the  whole 
season.  But,  beyond  all  this,  the  canneries  pay  the  natives  well  for 
their  labor  and  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  can  live  as  they 
are  taught  by  the  advance  of  civilization.  If  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  Alaska  were  abolished  to-day  the  native  would  be  the  greatest 
loser  and  in  our  opinion  would  return  to  barbarism. 

We  see  year  by  year  that  they  are  bettering  their  condition  through 
the  commercial  fisheries;  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  southeast 
Alaska,  where  the  improvement  m  their  physical  condition  and  sur- 
roundings is  most  marked.  In  the  Ketchikan  district  they  own  and 
operate  more  than  100  motor  boats  in  the  fisheries,  and  are  doin^  well. 
Some  of  these  boats,  I  am  told,  have  made  as  high  as  $3,600  in  two 
months'  work,  and  employ  five  men,  who  share  equally  with  the  boat. 
The  canners  seek  the  natives  everywhere  for  their  labor. 

The  Aleut,  where  located  in  proximitv  to  a  cannery,  is  also  doing 
very  weU,  many  of  them  traveling  several  hundred  miles  over  land  and 
water  to  obtain  work  at  the  canneries,  even  crossing  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  to  Bering  Sea  for  employment.  The  contrast  between 
the  cannery  Aleut  and  those  living  in  the  more  distant  regions  is  most 
marked.  The  former,  by  the  means  obtained  by  cannery  employ- 
ment, living  comfortably  in  villages,  are  well  clothed  and  fed;  while 
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the  latter,  solely  depending  upon  the  natural  resources  of  their  hab- 
itat, unable  to  obtain  the  means  for  procuring  any  of  the  comforts 
of  life,  are  only  too  freauently  in  miserable  want. 

The  Innuits  of  Bristol  Bay  are  few  in  number,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  is  not  so  encouraging,  but  there  is  an  improvement, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  compensation  for  the  labor  which-  tne  &heries 
afTord  and  which  the  canner  is  very  desirous  to  obtain. 

The  instructions  to  our  company  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Uquor  are  very  stringent.  We  permit  no  liquor  to  be  carried 
to  Alaska,  except  a  small  quantity  for  medical  stores  and  for  the 
superintendent's  own  use,  and  we  enforce  our  orders  by  employing 
special  men  who  search  baggage  and  stores  for  liquor,  which  when 
found  is  destroyed. 

Tlie  statement  so  frequently  made  that  the  canners  place  fences 
and  traps  in  the  streams  in  a  way  that  prevents  fish  from  ascending  to 
the  spawning  ground  is  without  foundation  in  recent  years  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  situation  goes.  The  few  traps  in  operation  in 
Alaska  are  dl  located  in  the  tidewater  bays,  estuaries,  and  straits. 
Traps  are  by  law  distinctly  prohibited  in  all  streams  less  than  500 
feet  in  width  and  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  a  stream  having  a 
less  width  than  500  feet.  In  large  streams  traps  are  ])ermitted,  but 
must  not  extend  more  than  one-third  the  widtn  of  the  stieams,  nor 
are  two  traps  permitted  closer  than  600  yards  laterally  or  100  yards 
endwise.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  trap  in  any  stream  in  Alaska,  large 
or  small. 

In  order  to  corroborate  a  part  of  my  statement  by  Government 
reports,  permit  me  to  quote  a  rew  lines  from  Dr.  Foster's  report  under 
the  heading  '* Occupation.'*     Ho  states: 

The  Indian  lives  chiefly  by  fishing  and  working  durinp:  the  summer  in  the  canneries. 
♦  ♦  *  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  district  the  industrious,  if  able-bodied,  are  able  to 
make  a  living.  The  waters  are  teeming  with  fish,  and  very  little  effort  is  required  to 
catch  and  preserve  a  suflScient  supplv  for  the  entire  year.  The  canneries  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  men,  women,  and  even  children  to  earn  quite  a  respectable  sum 
during  the  season  for  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  they  may  need  during  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  have  referred  several  times  to  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  mamtenance  of  the  supply  there.  Do  not 
you  think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  hatcheries  on  that  stream? 

ill.  MosER.  Unquestionably  it  is.  I  think  one  of  the  strongest 
j>ro<>fs  we  have  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  large  stream  is  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Sacramento  also. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  believe  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
^Vlaska  liave  been  neglected  by  the  Government.  To  maintain  all 
these  vast  fisheries  we  have  been  given  two  hatclieries  only,  and  they 
are  not  extraordinarily  large.  We  see  Federal  trout  hatcheries  in 
numbers  to  stock  the  streams  for  the  sportsman,  Federal  hatcheries 
in  the  States  for  commercial  fishmg,  working  side  by  side  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  hatcheries.  But  in  Alaska,  the  only  countrv 
under  the  flag  that  pavs  a  Federal  fishing  tax,  we  see  that  tax  appliecl, 
not  to  the  fisheries,  where  it  is  badly  needed,  but  for  tlie  develonment 
of  resources  foreign  to  our  business,  and  we  submit  to  you  wnether 
that  is  just.     I  may  say  personally  that  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  entire 

f proceeds  of  the  tax,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  out  of  the  Alaska 
und  and  applied  to  the  fisheries  or  paid  into  the  Tretusurv,  the  senti- 
ment to  overburden  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  with  excessive 
taxation  will  cease. 
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The  impression  conveyed  to  us  is  that  we  are  looked  upon  as  a  lot 
of  marauders  who  have  invaded  Alaska  to  pilfer  the  country.  This  is 
erroneous.  The  large  amount  of  capital  permanently  invested  in  the 
Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  which  at  best  is  a  risky  business  with  small 
profit,  is  not  there  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  a  permanent  investment, 
honestly  conducted,  and  is  desirous  of  fostermg  the  industry  for  all 
time. 

We  beUeve  that -the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  was  established  by 
the  Government  to  promote  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  should  \>e 
encouraged  by  Uberal  appropriations  to  assist  us  along  economic  lines 
instead  of  bemg  used  as  a  pohce  force  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

I  have  a  table  here;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
service  to  you  or  not.  It  gives  the  number  of  canneries  that  have  been 
operated  from  the  beginning  of  the  canning  industry — 1878  to  1911 — 
of  our  own  company,  and  the  total  number  of  canneries.  It  gives  our 
own  pack  and  the  pack  of  the  other  canneries,  with  the  total  pack. 
Whether  this  may  be  in  Dr.  Evermann's  data  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  think  we  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  have  you  two  copies,  so  that  I  cm 
have  one  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  certainly. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

Alaska  salmon  pack^  1878  to  1911^  showing  number  of  canneries  operated  annually  by 
Alaska  Packers*  Association  and  by  other  companies ^  also  annual  pack  of  each. 


Year. 


Associa- 
tion can- 
neries 
operated, 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 , 

1885 

1886 ■ 

1887 

18S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 ■ 

1892 

1893 

13 

1894 

12 

1895 

14 

1896 

16 

1897 

17 

1898 

17 

1899 

17 

1900 

18 

19()1 

19 

1902 

20 

1903 

20 

1904 

20 

1905 

13 

1906 

15 

1907 

14 

1908 

15 

1909 

14 

1910 

14 

1911 

14 

Total  cases. 


Other 
canneries 
operated. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

16 

37 

35 

30 

15 

9 

9 

9 

13 

12 

13 

15 

24 

36 

40 

34 

27 

29 

32 

34 

35 

31 

37 

48 


Total 
canneries 
operated. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

16 

37 

35 

30 

15 

22 

21 

23 

29 

29 

30 

32 

42 

55 

60 

54 

47 

42 

47 

48 

50 

45 

51 

62 


Associa- 
tion pack. 


Other  can 


nc^S^pSdJ.   Total  pack. 


462,646 

488,552 

473,677 

650,011 

671,494 

684,661 

723,239 

966,195 

958,807 

1,223,200 

1,267,693 

1, 143, 127 

930,790 

1,003,556 

997,814 

1,116,947 

1,079,103 

915,263 

863,739 


8,159  I 
12,530  , 
6,539 
8,977 
21,745 
48,337  I 
64,886  . 
83,415 
142,065 
206,677  , 
412,115  I 
719, 196  , 
682,501 
801,400 
474,717 
181,008 
197,888  ) 
152,853  I 
316,696  I 
237,584 
280,436 
354,907 
581,944 
1,057,997 
1,313,624 
978,517  1 
810.629 
963,726 
1,215,488 
1,172,059 
1,490,026 
1,316,374 
1,497,791 
1,957,227 


8.I06 

12,  A« 

6.5.i9 

8.977 

21,745 

48.  ;y: 

83.413 
142.<K.> 
20iS,t.77 
412. 115 
719. 19»> 
682,591 
8ni.4il» 
474.717 
643.  f^M 
6{«6.44>) 

966.7": 

909. 07x 

965.(1ii7 

1,07s.  !♦> 

2,016.  "A^ 
2,536.s24 
2,24»i,2IO 
1,953,7* 
l,»4.51o 
2,219.044 
2. 169,  <C?i 

2,fio»i,9n 

2,395,477 
2,4l3.a>4 
2,820,966 


16, 630, 514     19, 770, 123  !    36, 390, 07 


Tn  several  instances  the  number  of  canneries  operated  does  not  agree  with  Govemment  reports,  b««ti9> 
latter  include  Alaska  Packers'  Association  Puget  Sound  canneries,  as  well  as  some  Alaska  canneries  xhsi 
did  not  operate. 
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Mr.  Webb.  I  have  a  compilation  of  the  hatcheries  in  the  United 
States.  Would  not  this  be  a  good  place  to  have  that  go  into  the 
record  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  giving  the  number  of 
Federal  and  State  hatchenes  m  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska, 
with  certain  comments,  and  ^^^th.  your  permission  I  shall  put  it  in 
later. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right;  we  will  let  that  go  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  have  other  tables  here,  some  of  which  I  do  not  think 
are  pertinent?  I  have  the  pack  of  my  company  by  grades  from  1893 
to  191 1 — the  exact  pack.  Then,  I  have  our  Puget  Sound  pack,  which, 
however,  is  not  pertinent  here,  and  I  have  the  combined  Puget  Sound 
and  Alaska  pack. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  might  put  that  in,  Captain. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Alaska  Packers*  Association  Alaska  pack^  by  grades^  189S  to  1911. 


Year. 


18B3. 
18M. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1903. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Total 


King. 


29,351 
17,631 
20,317 
16,345 
17,260 
10,715 
16,930 
20,371 
20,633 
24,642 
24,743 
20,865 
16,866 
15,721 
24,124 
12,633 
25,345 
17,895 
16,598 


368,985 


Bed. 

Coho. 

364,872 

41,666 

417,008 

28,220 

403,380 

16,053 

527,840 

27,215 

538,048 

25,860 

561,411 

36,480 

609,875 

18,055 

824,406 

27,201 

768,012 

17,373 

1,007,197 

28,532 

1,015,342 

49,383 

905,276 

33,482 

845,021 

19,513 

774,530 

46,399 

762,972 

26,174 

878,411 

20,095 

857,049 

16,946 

662,718 

27,612 

588,348 

17,375 

13,311,806 

523,634 

Pink. 


26,757 

25,603 

33,927 

78,611 

90,326 

76,055 

78,379 

94,127 

152,789 

162,829 

158,521 

172,659 

49,390 

146,887 

161,195 

183,847 

166,106 

146,576 

207,630 


Chum. 


19,704 
10,845 


20,019 
23,349 
21,961 
13,657 
60,462 
33,788 


Total. 


462,646 

488,553 

473,677 

650,011 

671,494 

684,661 

723,239 

966,195 

958,807 

1,223,200 

1,267,693 

1,143,127 

930,790 

1,008,556 

997,814 

1,116,947 

1,079,108 

915,263 

863,739 


2,212,304  I   203,785   16,620,514 


The  Chaibman.  Now,  have  you  put  in  a  statement,  Captain,  show- 
ing vour  capital  stock  and  your  permanent  investments  in  Alaska  ? 

\ir.  MosEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  value  of  the  pack  taken  there?  I  would 
like  that  to  cover  several  years. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have,  Senator. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know  we  have  several  of  these  things  mentioned. 

Mr.  MosEB.  You  have  alreadv  printed  in  the  record  our  annual 
statement.     That  gives  the  stock  and  also  our  investment. 

Now,  I  have  here  the  profits  year  by  year  in  a  table  of  all  of  our 
packs  each  year,  all  of  the  profits,  the  average  profits  per  year.  I 
think  you  could  work  out  the  value  from  that.  However,  we  will 
give  you  anything  you  want,  Senator,  if  I  know  definitely  what  it  is. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  a  statement  which  will 
include  your  capital,  which  wiU  show  your  wages  paid,  which  will 
show  your  annual  expenditures  in  Alaska  and  the  pack  which  you 
take  out.     I  want  you  to  show  your  permanent  investment  there; 
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I  want  you  to  show  the  tax  that  you  paid  in  Alaska;  then  I  want 
you  to  show  the  rebates  that  you  have  had  since  that  law  was  in 
operation. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  could  go  back  to  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  suggest 
which  should  go  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  include  in  the  permanent  investment  the 
fleet  of  ships  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  I  really  want  is  your  permanent 
investment  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  could  put  it  in  both  ways,  if  I  may  suggest  it; 
first,  permanent  investment  there  and  then  the  fleet  investment.  It 
is  a  very  strong  auxiliary  and  it  amounts  to  several  million  dollars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  all  used  in  Alaska  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Its  purpose  is  to  go  up  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  only  for  one  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  For  one  month. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  said  the  run  at  Bristol  Bay,  for  instance,  was 
a  month  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  height  of  the  run  is  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  wul  say  this  now,  Captain,  if  there  is  anvthing 
else  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  go  into  this  statement  of  facts, 
which  will  affect  the  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that  state- 
ment, I  want  you  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  MosER.  Senator  Bourne  asked  a  question  the  other  day  that  I 
could  not  at  the  time  answer.  In  fact,  it  required  some  thought  to 
do  so.  lie  wanted  to  know  what  the  outfit  cost  before  we  started 
in  any  one  year;  that  is  the  purchase  of  all  our  material  and  the 
advances  we  make  to  the  men  before  we  take  a  fish.  I  should  say 
that  we  lay  out  approximately  $3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year? 

Mr.  MosER.  Each  vear;  for  our  materials  and  for  our  advances  and 
food  simply  that  we  have  to  carry  us  over. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  the  report  on  this  bill  in  1906  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  committee  that  the  capital  represented  outside  of  a 
fixed  capital  for  each  fishing  season,  $15,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  what  report  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  On  this  act  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  incorporate  in 
this  statement  you  may  do  so.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  this 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  want  to  say.  Senator  Jones,  that  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  that  has  been  accorded  me  in  this  investigation.  I  have 
never  before  appeared  in  a  capacity  of  this  kind  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  my  shortcomings. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  'gotten  along  all  right,  Captain.  You 
do  not  need  to  apologize.  We  have  gained  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

Thereupon  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  8  o'clock 
p.  m. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  subcommittee  reassembled. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  JAMES  MADISOV,  OF  SAN  FBAETCISCO, 
CALm  BEPBESENTIVG  CEBTAIV  CAITNING  COMPANIES  OPEB- 
ATDTG  IN  ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUABTEBS  IN  SAN  FBAN- 
CISCO. 

The  Chairman.  Mi*.  Madison,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee- 


The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  hve,  Air.  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  live  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  represent  all  trie  cannery  interests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco except  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  interests  are  those  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  the  Naknek  Packing 
Co.,  the  Bristol  Packing  Co.,  the  Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.,  and  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  have  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

'Sir,  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  in  Bering  Sea. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  canneries 
operated  by  each  of  these  companies. 

'Sir,  Madison.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  has  five  canneries; 
the  Xaknek  Packing  Co.  has  one  cannery;  the  Bristol  Packing  Co. 
has  one  cannery;  tne  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  two  canneries; 
and  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  one  cannery. 

In  a  general  way,  Senator,  we  do  not  object  to  the  bill  except  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax  that  it  imposes.  That  is  the  main  objection 
that  we  have  to  it.  We  think  it  is  unjust  and  not  equally  distnbuted, 
because  it  imposes  a  tax  on  us  in  Bering  Sea  entirely  unproportionate 
to  what  is  im{)osed  on  the  other  part  of  Alaska. 

The  fishing  in  Bering  Sea  is  very  much  more  hazardous,  very  much 
more  expensive,  and  requires  a  very  much  larger  investment  of  capi- 
tal than  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  they  put  up  the  pink  salmon. 
The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  under  this  bill  is  to  make  5  cents 
the  rate  on  pink  salmon  and  1 1  cents  the  rate  on  red  salmon.  Am  I 
right  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and  7  cents  on  the 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  the  feature  of  the  bill  we  are  very  much 
opposed  to,  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  why  it  is  unjust.  All  the  other 
details  of  the  bill  have  been  gone  into  by  Capt.  Moser,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  comment  on  them  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  is 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  the  pack,  or  the  revenue  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  Alaska  that  I  wish  to  speak.  To  fish  in  the  Bering  Sea 
we  have  to  fit  out  our  expedition  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  to  take 
everything  up  there.  The  fishing  season  is  very  short,  from  25  to  30 
days  at  the  longest,  and  we  hear  nothing  from  there  until  the  fall  of 
the  year.  We  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  An  expedition  of 
that  kind  costs  anywhere  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cannery.     My  experience  has  been  that  it  invariably 
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means  about  $2.50  a  case.  Capt.  Moser,  would  not  you  think  that 
would  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  in  Bering  Sea  we  fit  out  about  800,000  cases. 
Yes:  I  think  that  is  verv  neanv  it. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  very  near  that  at  any  rate.  We  must  make 
a  contract  with  our  employees  before  we  leave  San  Francisco.  We 
must  make  a  contract,  for  instance,  with  the  Chinamen  or  common 
laborers  amounting  as  high  as  55  cents  per  case.  The  superintendent 
and  all  those  people  are  employed  by  the  season,  and  if  we  do  not 
pack  one  case  that  amount  of  money  is  absolutelj^  lost.     We  have  to 

fay  it  anyhow.  I  had  an  experience  year  before  last  of  that  kind. 
lost  a  smp  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  lose  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  She  ran  ashore  in  Unimak  Pass.  Those  things  we 
can  not  insure  against.  We  can  insure  the  actual  property  value, 
but  the  indirect  loss  it  is  impossible  to  insure;  thereiore,  the  fishing 
up  there  in  the  Bering  Sea  bv  the  companies  there  is  more  hazardous 
and  very  much  more  expensive  in  proportion  than  it  is  in  southern 
Alaska. 

In  southeastern  Alaska  they  can  go  to  work  and  build  a  cannery, 
and  they  can  buy  a  limited  quantity  of  cans,  send  them  up  on  t6e 
steamer,  fill  them,  and  get  their  returns  back  in  a  short  time,  and  in 
that  way  keep  their  money  revolving,  and  it  does  not  take  much 
capital.  It  has  been  proven,  especially  last  season,  that  they  made  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  we  do  in  the  Bering  Sea,  or  have  for  a 
great  manv  years,  because  I  want  to  tell  you.  Senator,  these  nine 
canneries  1  am  speaking  for  here  have  not  made  5  per  cent  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  last  10  years,  and  therefore  we  think  it  is  very 
unjust  to  tax  us  anv  more. 

The  Chairman.  t)o  you  people  run  any  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Madiso^\  No,  sir;  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  impractical 
for  an  independent  concern  to  run  a  hatchery  in  Bering  Sea.  That  is 
something  the  Government  should  take  hold  of.  With  your  per- 
mission I  would  hke  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject.  You 
can  sometimes  think  better  when  you  sit  down  and  write  them  out, 
but  I  have  just  made  a  rough  memorandum. 

For  instance,  I  have  here  something  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 
You  understand  we  are  all  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  not  anywhere  else, 
and  we  all  outfit  in  San  Francisco,  which  makes  it  difTerent  from 
Washington  and  Oregon.  We  pay  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  taxes  on  all  the  vessels  we  own  wnen  registered  in  San 
Francisco.     We  pay  State  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  you  tell  how  much  you  pay — what  per- 
centage ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  the  city  and  county  taxes  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  running  around  2  per  cent.  They  will  be  higher  hereafter 
on  account  of  the  large  bonded  indebtedness  incurred  by  that  city. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  On  about  a  60  per  cent  valuation  basis.  It  is  an 
arbitrary  assessment.  We  have  nothing  to  say.  They  go  to  the 
custorafiouse  records  and  take  the  age  and  condition  of  a  vessel  and 
asse^ss  on  that  basis.     We  pay  State  taxes  on  the  corporation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  do  you  pay  there? 
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Mr.  Madison.  That  is  also  an  arbitrary  assessment.  It  is  not  very 
much.  I  think  it  runs  somewhere  around  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  on  a  corporation  of  $150,000  capital.  We  pay  a  State  license 
tax  on  the  corporation.  That  is  $75  a  year,  if  I  remember  right. 
We  pay  a  Government  tax  on  the  net  earnings  and  we  pay  4  cents  per 
case  to  Alaska. 

That  is  what  we  object  to  at  the  present.  If  this  proposed  bill 
becomes  a  law  oiu*  taxes  vnli  be  more  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  on 
such  valuations  as  are  generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in 
cities,  and  a  rate  like  that  is  entirelv  exorbitant,  especially  as  not  one 
cent  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  who 
contribute  it. 

In  other  words,  if  this  5  and  11  cent  tax — I  will  say  11  cents, 
because  the  other  tax  does  not  cut  any  figure  with  us — if  that  should 
be  enacted  we  wouid  be  paying  10  per  cent  on  an  assessed  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  you  make  no  objection  to 
the  d-cent  tax  on  pink  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  if  it  is  not  more  than  5  cents  on  red.  It  is  the 
red  I  am  here  for.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  can  is  red  salmon  ? 

Mr.  ilADisoN.  Yes;  in  other  words,  last  year  these  nine  canneries, 
five  companies,  packed  a  little  over  200,000  cases  of  salmon  and  in 
that  are  about  8,000  cases  of  pink. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  all  red  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  practically  all  red,  and  that  situ- 
ation is  absolutelv  reversed  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Out  of  200,000 
pink  you  would  not  get  over  10,000  red.     It  is  just  reversed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  out  of  over  200,000  cases  you  only  have 
about  10,000  red. 

Mr  Madison.  Yes;  in  southeastern  Alaska;  it  is  reversed  in  Be- 
ring Sea. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  captain's  rate  is,  but  it  wiU  run  about  the 
same. 

ifr.  MosER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  hope  that  the  tax  will  not  be  increased  at  all. 
We  think  we  are  taxed  enough,  especially  as  we  have  made  no  money. 
My  own  company  was  started  in  1900.  I  have  been  in  the  salmon 
business  since  1890.  My  first  company  was  sold  out  to  Mr.  Moser's 
company,  and  I  started  again.  Since  that  time  I  personally  have  not 
made  4  per  cent  on  my  money,  through  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  strikes,  short  packs,  a  thieving  super- 
intendent, and  various  other  things.  Those  matters  are  facts  so  far 
as  my  own  company  is  concerned,  and  the  whole  five  companies  have 
not  made  5  per  cent  in  the  10  or  15  years  they  have  been  m  the  busi- 
ness up  there.     They  all  started  in  about  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  Therefore,  we  hope  that 
this  bill  will  be  so  changed  that  our  tax  will  not  be  materially 
increased. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Before  you  pass  that  question  I  would  like  to 
a.«*k  you  a  question  or  two.  How  much  do  you  sell  a  case  of  red 
salmon  for  after  you  bring  it  down  to  San  Francisco  and  put  it  on  the 
market?     How  much  did  you  sell  them  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  $1.60  a  dozen;  that  is  $6.40  a  case. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  $6.40  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Four  years  ago  we  sold  them  for  $3.40  a  case. 

Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  Last  year  you  sold  them  for  $6.40  a  case. 

Mr.  Madisox.  That  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us  from  making 
an  actual  loss,  because  the  pack  was  so  short. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now  you  have  to  pay  4  cents  a  case  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all  you  pay  to  the  government  of  Alaska, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  pay  anything  on  other  property  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  pay  nothing  on  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  4-cent  tax  is  all  you  paj*^  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  two- thirds  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  to  pay  these  other  things 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  is  not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  true.  But  will  you  guarantee  us  anything 
like  that  price  this  year  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  I  were  losing  as  much  as  you  are  up  in  that 
countrv  I  would  move  down  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  W^hat  they  will  do  there  this  coming  year  we  will 
know  better  in  a  year  from  now.  I  know  some  of  tnem  made  loO 
per  cent  on  their  investment  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Who  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lindenberger. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  his  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  do  not  know.     Maybe  Mr.  Dorr  knows. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  was  in  the  mild  curing  business. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Lindenberger  Packing  Co.  had  a  cannery  at  Roe 
Point,  in  southeast  Alaska,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  His  principal  business  is  mild  curing. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  packed  pink  salmon  last  vear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  packed  pink  salmon  last  year,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  he  made  150  per  cent  last  vear. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  made  a  lot  of  money.  He  made  a  barrel  ot 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  any  more  money  proportionately 
than  others  in  southeastern  Alaska  last  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  could  hardly  state  that.  He  made  out  very  well 
because  he  had  a  good  location  and  everything  went  his  way. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Madison,  in  your  own  wav,  and  pre- 
sent any  argument  you  may  have  against  an  increase  in  this  tax. 

Mr.  Madison.  We,  of  course,  do  not  want  to  see  the  tax  raised  on 
red,  or  on  pink,  either.  We  would  like  to  see  it  kept  where  it  is;  but 
if  a  change  has  to  be  made,  a  part  of  the  revenue  derived  should  \>e 
used  for  hatcheries  in  our  locality.     We  have  absolutely  no  hatcheries 
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up  there  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  but  the  Government 
that  could  take  that  initiative  and  start  a  hatcliery  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  the  location 
they  now  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  been  there  since  1900 — most  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  been  getting  your  fish  at  about  the 
same  rate  each  year;  that  is,  in  the  same  territory  you  have  been 
fishing? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  notice  with  reference  to  the  supply 
offish? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  getting  very  much  harder  to  get  the  fish  than 
it  used  to  be.     It  costs  a  great  deal  more  monev  and  more  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  The  fi^  are  getting  scarcer? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that  at  aU. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  how  much  scarcer?  To  what  extent 
do  you  have  to  go  to  new  territory  to  get  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  to  increase  our  fishing  gear  and  fishing 
boats  and  apparatus  by,  I  should  say,  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  or 
what  it  was  six  or  eight  years  ago  to  get  the  same  results.  In  otjier 
words,  competition  to  get  the  fish  has  driven  us  all  out  in  the  ocean, 
whereas  formerly  we  fished  in  the  bay.  Therefore  it  requires  many 
more  boats,  tenders,  and  steamers,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  out  do  you  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  From  where  my  cannery  is  located,  at  the  mouth  of 
Wood  River,  we  used  to  fish  within  a  radius  of  30  or  40  miles.  Now 
I  think  we  will  have  to  fish  from  75  to  i  00  miles.  That  is  because  of 
reducing  the  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  more  canneries  are  there  in  that 
same  locality  than  there  were  when  you  first  began  operations  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  There  are  no  more  canneries  than  there  were  eight 
years  ago. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  have  to  go  double  the  distance  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  steady  apparent  decrease  in  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  WeU,  of  course,  the  years  vary  somewhat;  but  it  is 
becoming  very  much  more  troublesome  to  get  the  fish.  We  have  to 
cover  so  much  wider  territory  to  get  the  same  results. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  there  is  no  hatchery  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  None  whatever  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Madison  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Capt.  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser.  Are  not  the  extra  gear  and  the  extra  boats  necessary 
because  the  number  of  people  have  increased  who  engage  in  fishing, 
and  they  go  out  farther  and  farther,  one  getting  ahead  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  makes  extending  the  ^ear  necessary.  Would 
not  the  same  number  of  fishbe  taken  in  tlie  inside  waters  if  the  fishing 
gear  was  not  extended  out  to  the  limit  that  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Madison.  Possibly  we  could  agree  about  dividing  the  fish. 
That  may  be  the  result  of  it,  but  there  is  the  same  number  of  com- 
panies there  that  were  there  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  companies  fishing  in  the 
Nushagak  ? 

Mr.  xMadison.  In  the  proper  Nushagak  there  are  really  six  com- 
panies.    Each  company  has  a  number  of  canneries  of  course. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  How  many  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  There  are  about  19  all  around  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  the  Nushagak? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  includes  the  upper  arms.  In  the  proper 
Nushagak  there  are  eight  or  nine,  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Madison^  let  us  just  take  your  company. 
You  have  how  many  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  have  only  one  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  cannery  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Including  shipping  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  what  I  am  getting  at  now  is  your  property  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  about  $85,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $85,000? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  value  of  your  permanent  investment 
there  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  value  of  the  product  that  you 
take  out  of  Alaska  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  may  I  qualify  that  by  saying  that  there  are 
lots  of  other  investments  "besides  that,  Senator.  We  have  to  have 
our  ships,  our  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  come  to  that  directly,  Mr.  Madison.  I  just 
want  to  get  your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska.  You  say  that  is 
about  $85,000.     What  is  the  product  that  you  take  out  of  Alaska  i 

Mr.  Madison.  I  presume  it  would  average — ^you  want  an  average  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  unless  you  have  figures  for  one  particular 
year. 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  it  would  average  anywhere  from  $150,000  to 
$250,000  a  year.     I  should  say  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  About  $200,000  a  year.  Now  how  much  of  that 
is  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  varies  very  materially.  If  you  want  last  year 
I  can  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  Take  last  year,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  made  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  large  profit,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  less  than  the  average  yearly  profit  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  that  is  more  than  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  would  be  the  yearly  average  profit  i 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  taking  the  period  of  10  years  we  have  been  up 
there — 11  years — ^we  have  made  less  than  4  per  cent  on  our  invest- 
ment. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  because  of  the  loss  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  investment  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  $140,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  your  $85,000  permanent  investment 
in  Alaska  and  then  all  of  your  other  investment — ^fishing  tackle,  ships, 
and  90  on  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  you  lost  one  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ship  worth  ? 

Mr.  ^Madison.  Beyond  our  insurance  we  lost  close  to  $40,000. 

The  Chairman,   x  ou  have  replaced  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  another  one  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  that  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  the  ship  did  not  cost  so  very  much.  About 
$15,000,  but  the  actual  loss  in  the  wrecking  of  that  ship  to  the  com* 
pany  was  close  to  $40,000  that  we  could  not  insure. 

Tne  Chairman.  This  ship  that  you  bought  in  place  of  the  one  you 
lost,  you  paid  for  that? 

i£r.  Madison.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Out  of  the  proceeds  that  you  got 
from  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Out  of  the  Insurance  money. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  in  investments  outside  of 
your  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  $60,000;  $50,000  or  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  consist  of  ? 

yir,  Madison.  Two  steamers.  One  goes  up  and  down  every  year 
and  one  we  keep  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  one  there  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Madison.  Y^,  sir;  we  lay  her  up  over  winter. 

The  Chairman.  That  steamer  was  not  included  in  your  permanent 
Alaska  investment  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  vessel  worth  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  seine  and  tackle  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  fishing  gear  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  that  up,  I  suppose,  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  to  be  renewed,  most  of  it,  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  renew  the  greater  part  of  it  every 
year? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  investment  in  seines  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  do  not  seine;  we  use  gill  nots. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  what  is  y'>ur  investment  in  gill  nets? 

Mr^  Madison.  In  my  cannery,  about  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  j'du  have  to  invest  practically  all  of  that 
amount  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  3^ou  have  to  advance  each  year  for 
labor  and  material  and  supplies  ? 
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Mr.  Madison.  Before  we  leave  ?  About  $2.50  a  case  when  we  fit 
out— about  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  contract  for  labor  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  with  the  Chmamen,  that  amounts  to  $25,000 
in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  contract  as  has  already  been  te^ified 
to  here.  You  make  a  contract  with  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  furnish 
you  labor  to  put  up  at  a  minimum  so  many  cans  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  is  the  mmimum  you  contract  for? 

Mr.  Madison.  Forty-four  thousand  cases. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  to  pay  the  labor  for  44,000  cases, 
whether  you  get  that  amount  or  uot? 

Air.  Madison.  Yes;  at  55  cents  per  case.  Then  there  is  something 
more;  the  foremen  and  the  testers  get  paid  outside  of  that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  foreman  I  think  gets  $100  a  month  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  and  the  testers  $75  a  month.  That  is  about  the  uni- 
form price.     Is  not  that  what  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  near  that.     I  have  not  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  them  by  the  month  then,  rather  than  by 
the  season  ?  • 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes;  that  is  in  addition  to  the  55  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  $85,000  investment  in  Alaska  is  permanent. 
You  do  not  renew  that  every  year,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Oh,  no.  It  stays  there  all  the  time;  that  is  the 
buildings  and  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Your  investment  in  ships  is  only  one  investment 
unless  a  ship  is  lost  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  paid  in  $125,000  and  then  we  paid  an  assess- 
ment, so  that  we  paid  $140,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  stock  full}'  paid  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  amount  of  the  stock  ?  Wliat  is  your 
capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  $140,000  has  been  paid  in? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  say  you  have  averaged  about  4 
or  5  per  cent  profit,  do  you  mean  4  or  5  per  cent  profit  on  the  $200,000 
wortn  of  stocK  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  I  mean  on  what  has  been  paid  in. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  $140,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  On  the  actual  monev;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tiling  further  you  would  like  to  state? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir.  On  this  question  of  conservation  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  little  item  that  I  know  of;  and  also  on  propagation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  got  from  you  about  how  many 
cases  your  companj^  puts  up  a  year. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  fit  out  for  50,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  fit  out  for  50,000  cases? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  canning  that  many  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Last  year  we  got  22,000,  and  it  was  by  getting  a 
good  big  price  that  we  did  not  lose  some  money^  which  the  market 
warrantea,  because  there  was  a  big  demand  for  it.  In  fact  my  fish 
were  sold  long  before  they  ever  reached  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  running  over  50,000  cases  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  never.  Forty-six  thousand  was  the  highest 
pack  that  I  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  about  the  average;  take  for  10 
years? 

Mr.  Madison.  WeU,  one  year,  of  course,  we  did  not  pack  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  ship.  We  have  averaged  not  exceeding  35,000; 
possibly  32,000  would  be  nearer  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  fit  out  for  50,000  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  In  the  hope  of  getting  it  some  year,  Senator,  be- 
cause I  may  play  even. 

Now,  I  want  to  state  in  behalf  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co. 
that  their  five  canneries  last  year  packed  95,000  cases,  and  if  they 
had  not  got  a  good  hdg  price  they  would  have  lost  considerable  money. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  What  has  been  their  highest  pack  during  any  one 
year  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  they  had  about  190,000  one  year.  Do 
you  know.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosiSr.  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  just  ask  this  general  question  about 
tlie  companies  you  are  speaking  for:  Does  their  permanent  invest- 
ment in  Alaska  compare  about  the  same  as  yours? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  is  fullv  as  much.  In  fact,  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  if  you  wish  to  know.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  with 
their  five  canneries,  has  $791,000  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  permanent  investment  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  And  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  desire  to  have  it  separate  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  desire  to  have  it  separate. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  have  $570,000  in  Alaska;  $215,000  in  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  ships  used  for  any  other  puq)ose  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alaska  fisheries? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  tKey  are  not  in  Alaska,  are  they  put 
to  any  other  use  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  can  not  very  well  be,  because  they  are  fitted 
up  for  that  purpose.  The  hold  is  built  up  with  bunks  for  the  men  to 
sleep  in,  galleys  to  cook  in,  and  all  those  thin^i^s.  It  would  simply 
cost  a  fortune  to  change  them  over.     You  could  not  do  that. 

The  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.  has  $56,000  in  Alaska  and  $39,000 
in  vessels. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  company  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  Red  vSalmon  Canning  Co. 

The  Xaknek  Packing,  $123,000  in  Alaska;  $52,000  in  vessels.  The 
Bristol  Packing  Co.,  $115,000  in  Alaska;  $30,000  in  vessels. 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Co. — I  have  it  here,  $100,000  in  Alaska,  which 
would  include  the  steamer  that  we  have  in  Alaska  and  that  is  left  up 
there  over  winter  and  about  $40,000  in  money  in  bank,  and  the  vessel 
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in  San  Francisco.  You  have  got  to  have  some  money  in  this  busi- 
ness, too.     You  can  not  run  it  without  money. 

That  makes  a  total  of  $970,000  investment  and  $376,000  in  ships 
and  steamers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  if  the  price  had  not  been  big  last  year  you 
would  not  have  made  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Madxson.  We  would  have  lost  money.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  is  the  natural  result. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  get  a  large  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  did  you  not  make  a  large  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  fish  were  not  there.     You  could  not  get  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whv  were  not  the  fish  there  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  I  think  the  stock  is 
being  reduced. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Thore  is  need  for  a  hatchery  up  there,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Madison.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Take  year  before  last,  what  was  your  pack  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  year  before  last  is  the  year  T  lost  my  ship. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  pack  of  the  other  companies  com- 
pare with  the  pack  last  year? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  had  a  full  pack  that  year.  Is  not  that  right. 
Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  not;  last  year  was  a  half  pack;  less  than  half 
pack. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  year  before  I  had  38,000  cases,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  it  was  the  year  before  that  that  I  lost  the  ship;  but 
that  year  they  sold  at  considerable  less  money — $1 .35  a  dozen;  $5.40  a 
case,  as  against  $6.40  a  case — and  if  we  get  $5  this  year,  as  I  think  we 
^vill,  we  ^\^ll  be  doing  pretty  well. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  propagation 
and  conservation  question.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of 
the  best  investments  this  Government  could  make  would  be  the 
establishing  of  hatcheries  wherever  feasible  all  over  Alaska  to  help 
perpetuate  this  stream  of  wealth  which  flows  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  from  the  fishing  industrv  in  that  Territory.  The  fishing 
industry  is  like  a  gold  mine ;  it  is  all  new  wealth  created.  Most  of  our 
product  goes  to  foreign  countries  and  a  demand  has  been  built  up 
not  only  for  our  caimed  products,  but  also  for  our  salted  salmon, 
which  of  late  years  has  become  an  article  for  export  in  large  propor- 
tions. I  presume  your  attention  has  been  callea  to  that  fact.  1  am 
packing  some  salmon  in  California  also,  at  Monterey,  and  every  pound 
nas  been  shipped  to  Germany  direct,  salted,  mild  cured,  and  smoked, 
and  there  is  not  carloads,  but  almost  trainloads,  of  it  going  to 
Germany. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  From  all  over  Puget  Sound  and  California,  and 
some  from  Alaska.  From  southern  Alaska  thev  have  recentlv  been 
sending  it  to  Europe. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  in  the  Ketchikan  country  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  around  there. 
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Therefore  any  money  expended  in  that  direction  is  well  invested, 
and  the  buildmg  of  hatcheries  will  undoubtedly  guarantee  the 
perpetual  propagation  of  the  salmon  in  Alaska,  and,  being  especially 
interested  in  the  Bering  Sea,  there  should  be  several  large  hatcheries 
built  there. 

That  part  of  Alaska  produces  the  most  valuable  salmon  in  the 
Territory  and  has  proved  the  natural  and  best  place  for  the  salmon. 
The  record  wiU  show  that  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  red  sal- 
mon caught  in  the  last  20  years  have  come  from  that  district.  I 
simply  want  to  ask  you  to  remember  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  in  the 
Xushagak  especially,  the  early  canning  was  started.  In  fact  it  was 
started  there  before  it  was  in  a  great  many  other  places,  and  that 
district  has  been  producing  fairly  good  results  right  up  to  this  time. 
Therefore,  it  would  occur  to  me  tnat  that  would  be  a  good  place  to 
establish  hatcheries,  as  it  has  been  shown  the  salmon  naturally  thrive 
there  and  perpetuate  themselves  if  only  given  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  not  had  very  much  of  a  chance  during 
the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  have  not  had  the  proper  chance,  and  one  of  the 
g:reat  objections  to  that  has  been  traps.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago 
Wood  River  was  spanned  with  traps.  It  is  true  there  was  a  law  that 
they  could  only  go  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  stream  and  only  so  near 
together,  but  you  imagine  a  stream — here  is  a  trap  out  on  that  side 
and  another  one  on  this  side,  and  so  on  all  the  way  up.  The  salmon 
may  be  intelUgent,  but  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  dodge  all  those  traps. 
Therefore  the  fish  have  not  been  given  a  chance,  and  there  is  your 
only  point  in  conservation  that  I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal 
about. 

On  that  subject  I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  much  agree  with  the  gov-* 
eriior  of  Alaska  in  comment  on  it,  stated  about  as  follows: 

In  my  judgment  the  stopping  of  all  trap  fishing,  especially  stationary  traps,  would 
do  more  toward  conserving  the  salmon  tnan  any  other  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
conserve  the  national  propagation,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  instinct  of  the 
salmon  is  to  run  in  certam  channels  and  peculiar  ways,  and  the  traps  as  a  rule  are 
placed  where  it  is  known  the  salmon  run  the  strongest,  and  that  obstruction  of  a  trap 
should  not  be  put  in  their  way  to  their  natural  spawning  grounds  after  the}'  have 
e^^caped  all  the  gill  nets,  purse  seines,  and  other  fisning  gear  that  is  now  being  used 
at  the  entrance  and  outside  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  to  miss  all  that. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  my  view  on  conservation,  Senator,  and  on 
hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  stop  the  use  of  stationary  traps? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  stop  the  use  of  stationary  traps,  and  the 
floating  traps  are  not  very  much  better,  because  they  are  moved  in 
to  meet  the  salmon  wherever  they  go. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  any  stationary  traps  now  in  Wood 
River? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  river  is  closed,  as  j^ou  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  About  three  years.  It  is  closed  500  yards  outside 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  any  improvement  since  it  was 
closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Outside,  you  mean  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  observation  in  the  streams,  or 
can  you  state  whether  there  are  more  fish  going  up  now  than  there 
were  before  the  river  was  closed  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  department  had  experts  up  there  last  year  test- 
ing that  matter  on  the  Nushagak  River.  I  tendered  them  my  launch 
and  my  boats  to  find  out.  What  their  results  are  the  doctor  can  tell 
Us. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  that,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  the  figures  here,  but  I 
think  I  can  give  the  results  in  a  general  way,  in  round  numbers. 

As  Mr.  Madison  has  just  said,  Wood  River  was  closed  to  all  com- 
mercial fishing  four  years  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  Wlien  it  was  decided  to  close  the  stream,  certain  of  the 
packing  interests  in  that  region  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
ment in  conducting  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  number  of  salmon  which  naturally  go  up  that  stream  for  spawning 
purposes.  We  sent  men  to  Wood  River  first,  in  the  season  of  1908. 
and  two  of  the  largest  canning  companies  interested  there  cooperated 
with  the  department,  and  shared  the  expense  with  the  department. 

We  racked  the  stream,  putting  in  webbirg  which  would  intercept 
all  the  fish  goirg  up  the  stream;  we  provided  a  passage  wav  in  a 
certain  place  which  could  be  opened  or  closed,  and  through  which  the 
fish  m'glit  pass,  and  arranged  for  the  counting  of  the  fish  as  they 
passed  through  that  opening.  One  man  stood  at  that  place  and 
after  a  little  experience  and  observation  it  was  found  to  oe  a  very 
easy  matter  to  count  the  fish.  Tiie  gentleman  who  carrie<l  on  that 
experiment  said  that  it  was  marvelous  to  see  how  regularlv  the  fish 
passed  througli.  Tliey  filed  througli  just  like  soldiers.  There  was 
no  crowding,  pushing,  or  hustling  each  other  out  of  the  way;  but  they 
came  along  in  military  style.     Tiie  count  in  1908  was  2,600,000. 

Tne  Chairman.  Two  million  six  hundred  thousand. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Two  million  six  hundred  thousand  that  actuallv 
went  through  that  opening  and  up  Wood  River  to  the  spawning  betl. 

The  count  in  the  next  year,  1909,  was  893,000,  a  falling  off  of 
1,800,000.  The  next  year,  1910,  the  count  was  670,000,  a  faUing  off 
of  223,000.     The  count  for  191 1  I  have  not  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  several  hundred  thousand  less.  It  was  about 
354,000. 

Dr.  Evermann.  It  was  considerably  lower  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  Chairman.  The  longer  it  was  closed  the  fewer  fish  went  up  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  Is  not  that  due  to  this  fact:  It  was  not  the  fish  wliich 
preceded  tliem  or  their  progeny,  but  it  is  the  progeny  of  other  fish 
nve  or  six  or  seven  years  ago.  They  come  in  through  different 
periods  and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  there  are  periods  of  lai^e 
runs  and  small  runs  the  same  as  on  Pugct  Sound  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  possible.  Wliat  struck  my  mind 
was  that  it  began  to  operate  the  same  as  our  reclamation  work — as 
soon  as  we  put  in  the  reclamation  work  the  rain  begins  to  fall. 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  number  of  fish  that  went  up  the  river  in  1909 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  number  that  went  up  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  number  that  wont  up  in  1909  was  determined 
by  the  number  that  went  up  in  1905  perhaps,  and  so  on — four  years 
in  every  case. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  number  of  fish 
caught  in  the  Nushagak  Bay  region  in  each  of  those  years.  Tlie 
number  escaping  in  1908  was,  as  1  have  said,  2,600,000;  the  number 
caught  there  was  6,400,000.  The  number  escaping  in  1909  was 
893,000;  the  number  caught  was  4,900,000.  The  number  escaping 
in  1910  was  670,000 ;  the  number  caught  was  4,400,000.  The  number 
escaping  in  1911  was  350,000,  while  the  number  caught  was  2,846,000. 

The  experiment  will  be  continued  this  year,  at  least,  and  as  this 
will  be  the  fifth  year  of  the  experiment  we  are  expecting  interesting 
and  valuable  results,  because,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  four-year 
theory,  of  the  2,600,000  which  went  to  the  spawning  beds  in  1908 
and  spawned,  their  progeny  should  come  back  this  year,  and  we  will 
have  an  important  fact;  to  this  elTect — that  as  the  result  of  the  spawn* 
ing  of  2,600,000  fish  in  1908  so  many  fish  came  back  in  1912.  \Xe  can 
say  that  as  the  result  of  the  spawning  of  2,600,000  fish  in  1908  there 
came  back  so  many  in  1912,  so  many  of  which  were  caught  and  so 
many  went  up  the  stream. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  experiments  or  investigations  that  the  bureau 
has  ever  undertaken,  ana  I  feel  so  confident  as  to  the  value  of  the 
result  which  we  shall  finally  get  as  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  if  we 
coidd  work  out  the  ratio  between  the  numoer  of  salmon  in  a  stream 
and  the  number  which  come  back  four  years  later  and  five  years  later, 
we  could  completely  revolutionize  tlie  whole  method  of  salmou 
catching. 

If  we  shoidd  find,  for  instance,  that  2,600,000  spawning  fish  in  a 
certain  year  would  send  back  four  years  later  6,000,000  fish,  we  could 
say  "Let  2,600,000  fish  go  on  to  spawn  naturally  and  catch  si\  the 
rest,  or  3,400,000.     Then  you  coula  rack  a  stream  and  let  a  certain 

Percentage  through  each  day  and  let  the  packers  catch  the  others, 
'he  next  day  you  could  do  the  same  thing.  I  beUeve  that  experi- 
ments like  this  will  enable  us  to  determine  what  sized  run  of  salmon 
vnll  result  from  a  given  number  of  breeding  fish.  And  from  that  we 
can  tell  what  percentage  of  the  run  may  be  caught  without  diminish- 
ing the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  keep  that  count  up  I  should  think  a 
couple  of  years  yet. 

Dr.  Evbrmann.  We  would  like  very  much,  Senator,  to  continue  it 
.quite  awhile  yet.  We  realize  that  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  of  the 
packers  to  have  them  share  the  expense.  It  has  cost  them  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  they  have  been  very  liberal. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  at  the  point  of  determining  critical 
results.  Of  course,  you  are  not  sure  that  these  fish  come  back  in  just 
four  years.    They  might  come  back  in  five  years. 

Dr.  Evermann.  For  that  reason  we  should  continue  the  experiment 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Madison.  Wliat  was  the  result  in  the  Nushagak  ?  This  is 
Wood  River  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  catch  I  am  giving  here  is  in  the  Nushagak 
region. 
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Mr.  Madison.  What  you  are  talking  about  is  Wood  River.  What 
was  your  result  at  Nushagak  River  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  no  counts  in  any  stream  except  Wood 
River. 

Mr.  Madison.  Your  people  were  up  at  Nushagak  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  We  have  made  some  prelimmary  examination  of 
the  Nushagak,  but  no  definite  count  of  the  fish  entering  that  stream 
has  been  made.  Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  Nushagak  and  its 
muddy  water  that  stream  is  not  so  good  for  an  experiment  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  wood  River  and  Nushagak  River  proper  come  to  a 
confluence  at  the  head  of  Nushagak  Bay,  do  they  not.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  has  not  been  found  feasible,  as  I  understand  the 
proposition.  We  have  joined  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  count- 
mg  these  fish  for  the  last  four  years.     This  is  the  fifth  year. 

An  effort  also  has  been  made  to  count  the  fish  in  the  Nushagak 
River.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition  there.  The  stream  is  very 
much  larger  and  the  topograpnic  features  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
it.  At  Wood  River,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  natural  basin. 
The  lake  contracts  very  materially  and  forms  a  natural  basin  and 
lends  itself  excellently  well  to  the  purpose  of  counting  the  fish.  It  is 
an  easy  matter. 

The  Nushagak  is  a  great  wide  river,  and  it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
diihcult  proposition  to  arrange  any  racks  to  count  the  fish  going 
through  there.  ' 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  closed  to  commercial  fishing.  ' 

Mr.  MosER.  I  should  hke  to  say,  at  least  in  connection  with  this 
fishing,  that  it  depends  very  materiaUy  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  fish  will  return  to  tne  parent  stream  or  not,  whether  their 
numbers  are  increased  four  years  from  the  original  date — that  is, 
four  years  from  1908.  My  own  idea,  as  I  have  expressed  it  in  my 
hearing,  is  that  the  fish  are  influenced  very  materially  by  tempera- 
tures and  winds  and  ice  movements.  While  naturally  we  feel  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  we  doubt  whether  we  will  have  the 
results  from  it  that  are  expected. 

Mr.   WiCKERSHAM.  You   think  some  of  them  may  reach  other      i 
streams  within  a  considerable  distance  ?  ! 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  especially  in  the  Bering 
Sea  region. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  long  run,  winds  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  so  forth,  are  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Fish  from  other  districts  might  be  driven  into      i 
tliis  territory  too.  I 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  In  the  long  run  conditions  are  uniform;  so  that 
whether  all  the  fish  come  back  to  the  stream  on  which  you  are  con- 
ducting tliis  experiment  or  not  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference. 
In  the  long  run  approximately  the  same  proportion  will  come  back, 
so  that  if  the  experiment  is  conducted  over  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  so  as  to  cover  temporary  fluctuations  we  will  have  determined 
the  facts,  we  will  then  have  the  principle  and  can  establish  the  ratio. 
As  Capt.  Moser  said,  regarding  the  large  streams  of  the  Nushagak, 
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it  is  impracticable  to  conduct  experiments  of  this  kind  on  a  stream 
of  that  character.  The  stream  is  too  large;  the  water  is  not  clear 
enough,  and  you  can  not  count  the  fish;  but  it  is  practicable  to  con- 
duct such  investigations  as  this  on  a  considerable  number  of  the 
smaller  streams  in  Alaska^  particularly  those  which  flow  from  differ- 
ent near-by  lakes.  The  Chignik  is  one  which  I  imagine  could  be 
studied  in  this  way.  One  of  the  very  best  in  Alaska  would  be  the 
Karluk  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  hatchery  there,  which 
would  complicate  the  situation.  That  would  be  an  ideal  stream  on 
which  to  conduct  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  AUtak  would  be  a 
fairly  good  place. 

Mr.  Madison.  There  is  none  better  than  the  Karluk. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Karluk  is  the  best  I  know  of.  Then,  in  southeast 
Alaska  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  streams  on  which  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  could  be  conducted.  When  this  matter  was 
first  taken  up,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
essential  to  get  the  best  results  to  nave  an  isolated  stream,  that  is,  one 
without  any  near-by  streams.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  that  is 
not  necessary. 

Take  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  for  instance.  Take  the  experiment 
on  Wood  River.  Ignoring  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
region  and  by  conducting  the  experiment  on  Wood  River  we  get  the 
result  from  a  fairly  constant  factor  and  we  can  assume  that  the  vari- 
ous other  rivers  in  that  region  are  also  constant  factors,  so  that  if  we 
have  the  number  ffoing  up  Wood  River  and  the  number  caught  each 
year  we  can  establish  the  ratio  by  simply  calling  the  quantity  going 
up  all  other  streams  X,  if  you  wish,  so  we  shall  have  the  run  in  Wood 
River  plus  X  plus  the  number  caught  as  the  total  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  the  whole  region,  assuming  the  output  in  aU  the  other  rivers 
will  remain  approximately  constant,  and  we  then  know  what  number 
in  Wood  River  is  necessary  to  keep  the  catch  up  to  a  certain  point. 
We  have  then  determined  the  ratio  of  number  of  spawning  fish  to  the 
number  that  may  be  safely  cau^t. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  here  to 
have  a  statement  of  what  it  has  cost  to  carry  on  that  counting  there 
and  what  the  companies  have  contributed. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  those  figures.  I  think 
we  can  give  them;  but  we  have  not  them  on  hand  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  in  1908  there  were  2,600,000  fish  which 
went  up  Wood  River.  The  next  year  800,000  went  up  the  river,  and 
the  next  year 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Last  year,  you  do  not  know  how  many  ? 

Dr.  EvERMAXN.  Something  lifee  350,000. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mav  not  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  fish 
going  up  Wood  River  result  from  overfishing  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Some  light  can  be  thrown  upon  that  question  by 
taking  the  totals  for  the  three  years.  The  total  of  the  escape  and  the 
catch  in  1908  was  9,000,000.  In  1909  it  was  7,930,000;  in  1910  it 
was  7,000,000;  1911,  we  have  not  the  figures,  but  it  is  a  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fishing  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  fish  available  those  later  years  would  have 
occurred  just  before  the  period  you  began  to  count,  so  that  you  can 
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not  tell  as  to  the  extent  (»f  the  injury  done  by  the  fishing  for  the  pust 
few  vears  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Let  me  explain^  Senator.  The  way  it  would  appear 
to  me  is  this:  In  1910,  if  this  four-year  theory  holds,  the  pack  of  four 

{rears  back  would  be  1906.  That  year  the  Wood  River  was  chocka- 
)lock  full  of  traps,  and  if  the  four-year  theory  holds  good  that  would 
demonstrate  that  the  fish  could  not  get  up  four  years  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  point  I  had  in  mind.  In  1908,  when 
2,000,000  fish  went  up,  that  would  indicate  that  in  1904  you  did  not 
get  so  many  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  that  is  exactly  right.  There  were  not  so  manv 
traps  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904  as  there  were  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 
When  they  closed  Word  River  they  were  strung  across  from  the 
entrance  to  the  river  up  to  the  lake  practicaUy,  and  I  maintain,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  people  lulled  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  up  there,  and  unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  stop  that 
you  are  going  to  KiU  it  entirely,  and  I  hope  tne  Government  will  take 
such  steps  in  the  way  of  propagation  with  hatcheries.  I  do  not  say 
the  hatcnery  does  it  altogether,  but  it  has  some  influence. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  traps  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  say  traps.  The  stream  had  so  many  traps  that  I 
do  not  think  the  fish  were  given  a  chance. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  any  wastage  in  the  trap  fisliingi 

Mr.  Madison.  That  has  been  claimed,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make 
that  assertion  here. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.    WllV  UOt  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Because  I  have  not  the  proof,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
state  things  that  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  has  been 
stated  that  those  traps  pull  the  fish  so  fast  that  the  canneries  could 
not  use  them,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the  traps  a  day  or  so  we 
know  the  salmon  are  no  good. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Madison  a  couple  of  questions, 
with  the  permission  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  price  the  salmon  were 
sold  for  Mr.  Madison.  Do  you  sell  it  direct  or  is.  it  sold  through 
brokers? 

Mr.  Madison.  Well,  I  sell  my  own  salmon.  Of  course  brokers 
back  East  here  get  a  commission  for  selling  it.  I  do  not  employ  any 
brokers  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  customary  brokerage  which  is  paid  for 
selling  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  has  generally  been  2i  per  cent.  I  am  paying  2 
myself  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  most  of  the  salmon  are  sold 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  am  spending  that  much. 
I  have  been  in  the  fruit-canning  business  and  in  the  dried-fruit  busi- 
ness also,  and  I  have  my  own  brokers  so  I  did  not  have  to  employ 
anybody  on  the  coast. 

Air.  Dorr.  Ordinarily  they  pay  5  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  DoRB.  Is  not  there  a  cash  discount  also  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  1^  per  cent. 

Mr.  DoRB.  So  that  6  per  cent  goes  to  these  brokers  for  their 
services  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  My  office  expense  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  so 
that  it  is  practically  a  stand-off. 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  prices  are  the  coast  prices  at  the  rail  terminals 
in  the  States  and  not  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  They  are  gross.     Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  One  more  question.     Do  you  fish  with  traps  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  any  of  the  companies  you  represent  fish  with  traps  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairican.  Mr.  Madison,  are  there  any  other  suggestions  you 
desire  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  is  that  the  rate  of 
taxation  be  not  increased,  Senator.  If  you,  in  your  wisdom,  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  it,  I  hope  you  will  increase  it  as  little  as  possible 
and  that  you  will  give  us  some  of  that  money  in  the  shape  of  hatch- 
eries in  the  Bering  Sea.  There  is  not  one  of  the  companies  I  speak  for 
but  that  would  willingly  contribute  toward  hatcheries  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  provided  it  could  be  expended  under  Government  supervision  or 
by  the  Government.  We  do  not  think  that  private  hatcheries  in  the 
Bering  Sea  are  practical  for  tht>  reason  that  there  are  various  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  a  much  bigger  undertaking,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the 
Bering  Sea  than  farther  south.  Climatic  conditions  are  different;  the 
hatcheries  have  to  be  artificially  heated  part  of  the  time;  and  there 
are  a  good  many  things  in  connection  with  that  that  Dr.  Evermann 
can  tell  you  about  very  much  better  than  I  could;  but  we  hope  that 
the  tax  will  remain  the  same  as  it  is  on  red  salmon ;  but  if  you  find  that 
it  has  to  be  increased,  that  you  make  it  as  little  as  possible  and  then 
that  you  give  a  part  of  it  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  hatchery  or  two 
in  the  Bering  Sea. 

None  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  we  particularly  object  to.  All 
of  the  details  and  pomts  that  I  heard  stated  by  Capt.  Moser  I  agree 
with. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  would  you  be  willing  to  have  the 
4  cents  per  case  abated  and  knocked  off  and  pay  the  same  ratio 
of  taxation  on  your  permanent  investment  and  your  other  property 
in  Alaska  that  you  pay  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  its  cash  value  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  object  to  paying  our  taxes 
anywhere. 

the  Chairman.  Well,  then  Mr.  Madison,  if  that  is  all 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  can  submit  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  can  think  of  that 
Tou  would  like  to  have  in  the  record,  if  you  will  submit  it  in  writing 
1  will  have  it  included. 

Mr.  Madison.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  holding  this  night  session. 

I  just  want  to  also  mention  the  fact  that  I  heard  Capt.  Moser  this 
morning  speak  of  the  Russian  fishing,  which  eventually  is  going  to 
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cause  America  some  trouble.  It  is  going  to  cause  us  this  trouble: 
We  will  have  a  hard  competitor.  It  may  bring  it  down  to  a  point 
where  we  can  not  even  operate  our  canneries  in  Alaska.  Where 
you  get  your  labor  over  there  for  10  cents  a  day,  we  have  to  pay  a 
dollar  for  it,  and  the  only  reason  in  my  judgment  that  there  has  not 
been  a  large  number  of  canneries  over  there  is  the  instabiUty  of  the 
Russian  Grovemment. 

Some  friends  of  mine  got  a  concession  over  there  some  years  ago 
to  build  a  cannery  on  the  Amur  River,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
River.  When  they  got  ready  to  start,  the  governor  of  that  Province 
was  removed.  Of  coursethis  is  hearsay,  and  I  would  not  like  for  it 
to  go  into  the  record;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  was  told  me,  and  I 
think  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show  that  it  is  hearsay. 

Mr.  Madison.  They  had  to  pay  some  money  to  this  governor  who 
was  recalled  and  from  whom  they  got  this  concession  for  that  dis- 
trict. 

The  Chairman.  They  evidently  have  the  recall  in  operation  over 
there. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  guess  they  must  have  it  without  any  referendum 
either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  they  do  that  because  the  fishermen  pay 
them  money  on  the  side  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  on  the  theory  that  this  was  advanced  on 
account  of  renting  the  streams.  A  new  governor  was  appointed  and 
he  would  not  stand  for  the  deal  and  he  wanted  to  be  bought  agaui. 
and  they  got  afraid  this  recall  would  happen  too  often  and  they  ouit 
the  job.  I  know  that  is  pretty  near  bemg  true,  because  I  had  a  lew 
dollars  in  it  myself,  and  1  know  we  gave  it  up  and  I  lost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  terms  of  this  concessioD 
were  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No,  I  do  not,  as  to  the  details.  The  company  was 
to  be  permitted  to  operate  a  cannery  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  thev  have  an  exclusive  right  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  I  rather  think  they  did,  but  that  does  not  cut  much 
figure.  The  Amur  River  is  so  immense  that  there  would  not  be  any 
such  need  for  that;  at  least  not  for  a  long  time.  You  could  |)ut  up 
all  kinds  of  canneries  there  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  noticed. 

If  there  was  any  stability  to  that  concession  business  there  or  the 
rights  of  fishing,  1  would  not  hesitate  to  put  money  into  a  cannery 
over  there  because  you  could  make  it  pay  handsomely.  You  can  get 
your  material  so  very  much  cheaper.  You  can  buy  tm  plate  25  or  30 
per  cent  less  than  we  can  here.  You  can  buy  the  English  plate  on 
which  we  must  pay  a  duty  coming  into  this  country,  andyou  get  your 
labor  over  there  and  everything  else  in  proportion  very  much  cheaper. 
I  presume  you  could  pack  salmon  over  there  for  not  exceeding  one- 
half  what  it  cost  us  here  and  send  it  from  there  direct  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  this  company  had  to  pay  to 
the  Russian  governor  or  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  know  there  was  some  moner 
Spent  and  we  lost  it,  but  where  it  went  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  what  would  probably 
be  pubUc  information,  as  to  what  was  paid  to  the  Grovemment. 
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Mr.  Madison.  No.  I  do  not  think  anything  was  paid  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

The  Chairhan.  For  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  WiOK£RSHAM.  It  was  like  Alaska. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  it  was  paid  to  somebody  else  than  the  Grov- 
eminent. 

Mr.  WiOKBBSHAM.  It  was  simply  a  local  perquisite  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  tip  to  somebody.  That  is 
a  competition  we  have  to  reckon  with,  however.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  that. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  supply  of  fish 
over  there. 

Mr.  Madison.  Not  for  a  lone  time  to  come.  They  have  a  great 
many  large  streams  and  they  aU  seem  to  carry  a  great  many  saSoion 
from  the  general  knowledge  we  have  of  thepi.  I  think  Capt.  Moser 
and  Mr.  Dorr  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  The  captain  gave  you 
some  figures  in  regard  to  that.  What  I  know  I  have  learned  m  a  gen- 
eral wav.  I  have  been  in  the  shipping  business  many  years  and  I 
have  talked  with  captains  who  have  been  over  there.  In  fact  I  have 
been  in  the  salmon  tusiness  even  longer  than  my  worthy  friend  here. 
I  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Moser.  May  I  say  a  word  before  we  leave  this  subject,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Wood  River  investigation.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Evermann 
perfectly  that  a  long  series  of  observations  would  give  a  very  good 
Average  condition,  but  that  would  have  to  extend  over  a  consiaerable 
time.  I  believe,  as  I  think  I  have  repeatedly  brought  out  in  the 
hearings  here,  that  the  fish  may  be  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  views,  Captain,  in  regard  to  that  are 
pretty  plainly  stated  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  want  to  say  this,  however:  The  last  three  years  have 
been  ice  years  in  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bay.  For  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  ice  fields  to  contend  with,  and  our  vessels  have  been 
greatly  delayed.  I  believe  those  ice  fields  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  short  runs  of  salmon  in  that  locaUty  and  that  probably  a 
series  of  observations  extending  over  many  years,  I  should  say  not 
less  than  15  years,  might  give  some  results,  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
period  shorter  than  that  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  beUeve  that  these  experiments  ought  to  be 
continued  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  reach  pretty  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  the  results  are  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  think.  Senator,  the  schools  of  salmon  lay  off,  as 
have  said  here  before,  the  edge  of  the  continental  plateau  somewhere 
and  not  in  Bering  Sea;  and  I  think  when  the  on-shore  movement 
commences  that  they  have  to  pass  through  the  passes  between  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  if  the  conditions  there  are  not  favorable, 
millions  of  fish  may  move  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Madison.  A  strong  wind  holds  them  back.  May  I  ask 
Capt.  Moser  a  question,  Senator  ?  What  do  you  tliink  about  hatch- 
eries in  the  Bering  Sea,  both  of  you  gentlemen  ? 

Kir.  Moser.  We  have  urged  hatcheries  in  Bering  Sea  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  when  these  investigations  at  Wood  River  were  com- 
menced it  was  at  least  with  the  verbal  understanding  that  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  woiild  do  everytliing  in  their  power  to  give  us  a  hatchery 
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on  Wood  River.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  not  got  it 
yet.  I  think  I  mentioned  here  once  before  that  there  is  great  diflS* 
culty  in  maintaining  a  hatchery  on  Wood  River  or  any  other  point  in 
Bering  Sea^  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  communication  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagine  if  the  bureau  had  the  power  they  ^rould 
have  put  one  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeS;  I  beUeve,  for  a  hatchery — an  appropriation  for  a  hatchery 
on  Wood  River. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  was  wondering  whether  Senator  Jones  would  not 
introduce  it  in  the  Senate. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative  Kahn. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  would  be  the  best  investment  this  Government 
could  make  in  hatcheries  and  it  would  pay  one  hundred  fold. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  Judge  Wickersham  might  interest  himself  in 
that  bill  in  the  committee  and  give  it  a  helping  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Dorr,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  readj  to  start,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  appreciate  the  hearing,  Senator,  you  have  given 
me  tliis  evening. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  W.  DOBB,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH., 
BEPBESElTTIirG  CEBTAIIT  SAIMOlf  PACKEBS  OPEBATDTG  DT 
ALASKA,  WITH  HEADQUABTEBS  OH  PUOET  SOXTHD. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  hearing  I  have  been  requested 
especially  to  represent  the  following-named  canneries  engaged  in  the 
salmon  canning  business  in  Al'aska  with  headquarters  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well,  Mr.  Dorr,  to  give  as  much 
information  as  you  can  in  regard  to  each  company  as  you  name  them, 
as  to  its  capital  stock  and  the  number  of  canneries  it  operates. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  these  hearings  I  represent  the  following-named 
companies: 


Names. 


Alaska  Fish  Co 

Alaska-Pacific  fisheries 

Do 

Do 

Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co 

Hawk  Fish  Co 

The  KasaanCo 

Geo.  T.  Mjrers  &  Co 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

PaciflQ' American  Fisheries 

Do 

SeldoTia  Salmon  Co 

Bhakan  Salmon  Co 

Taku  Canning  &  Cold  Storage  Co. 
Yakutak  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 


Total  for  these  companies. 
Total  for  all  Alaska 


Location. 


Floating  cannery. 

Haines 

Yes  Bay 

Cbomly 

Ford  Arm 

Hawk  Inlet 

Kasaan 

Sitkc^Bay 

Point  Ellis 

Excursion  Inlet.. 

Kings  Cove 

Cook  Inlet 

Shakan 

Taku  Harbor 

Yakutak 


mate  pack, 
1»1L 


43,  on 

25,080 

e»,ooo 

53,000 
21.000 
96.000 
72.  ODD 
K.0O0 
41.000 
85.000 
26.000 
12.000 
66>0QO 
50,000 
S3. 000 


T39.0OO 
2,800.000 
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These  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific-American  and 
the  Saldovia  Sahnon  Co.,  confine  their  operations  to  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  their  principal  product  is  from  the  cheaper  grades  of  sal- 
mon. 

These  companies  are  all  relatively  small,  so  far  as  their  operations 
in  Alaska  are  concerned.  The  Pacific-American  is  not  a  small  com* 
pany  in  itself,  but  it  operates  principally  on  Puget  Sound.  It  is  the 
principal  factor  there  in  the  canning  of  sockeye  salmon,  but  in  Alaska 
It  is  not  a  large  factor. 

Mr.  Browne.  These  are  all  independent  companies,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  DoRB.  They  are  all  independent  of  each  other.  There  are 
only  two  of  them  out  of  the  Ust,  I  think,  that  operate  and  own  more 
than  one  single  cannery. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
section,  of  course,  that  relates  to  the  taxation. 

I  have  some  data  that  have  been  compiled,  which  I  desire  to  sub* 
mit,  showing  prices,  costs,  and  so  forth,  and  in  a  general  way,  before 
submitting  that  data,  I  would  Uke  to  state  in  addition  to  what  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  said  with  reference  to 
their  taxes  on  the  outside — that  is,  outside  of  Alaska,  which  all 
apply  to  these  canners,  equally  to  those  who  are  represented  by  the 
other  gentlemen — that  there  is  still  another  very  important  tax  ele- 
ment to  be  taken  account  of  in  this  consideration  which  has  not  been 
mentioned.  That  is  the  taxes  assessed  in  the  States  upon  the  entire 
pack  after  it  is  manufactured  and  comes  out  of  Alaska. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  heard  of  taxes  upon  fixed  property,  including 
corporation  licenses,  franchise,  taxes,  and  the  like,  and  including,  of 
course,  the  Government  income  tax  of  1  per  cent,  which  applies  to  all 
corporations  where  they  earn  more  than  $5,000  a  year;  but  of  this 
entire  pack  of  salmon  which  comes  out  of  AJaska  in  the  fall  very  little 
of  it  goes  into  consumption  until  the  next  summer.  Therefore  it  is 
taxed  somewhere.  If  it  remains  in  Seattle,  as  a  ^reat  deal  of  it  does, 
it  is  taxed  there;  if  it  remains  in  San  Francisco  it  is  taxed  there;  if 
it  remains  in  Astoria  or  Portland  it  is  taxed  there;  if  it  is  shipped  to 
any  of  the  eastern  markets  it  is  necessarily  taxed  there,  because  it 
is  all  in  existence  during  the  next  tax  assessment  time  when  prop- 
erty is  assessed  for  taxation. 

The  prices  of  this  product  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  that 
element,  because  it  is  a  consideration  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  buyers  know  when  they  take  deliveries  in  the  fall  that  this  com- 
modity will  be  in  existence  during  the  March  following  and  that  it  will 
be  assessed  for  taxation  somewhere,  and,  therefore,  the  prices  that 
are  made  once  a  year  in  the  fall  are  governed  to  an  extent  by  that  ele- 
ment. 

There  is  another  tax 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that 
before  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  does  it  pay  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  much  does  it  pay  in  Seattle  i 

Mr.  WicKERflHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  merchandise  that  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAic.  How  much  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  DoRB.  You  mean  the  valuation  that  is  put  on  it  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  what  is  the  rate  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Seattle  the  rate  is  about  35  mills. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  About  3 J  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  assessed  valuation  t 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  the  Alaska  salmon  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  are  talking  about  Alaska  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about  Alaska  salmon  stored  in 
Seattle  at  assessment  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  it  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the  packers  tried  to 
avoid  that  tax  in  Seattle  by  claiming  that  they  paid  the  pack  tax  in 
Alaska^  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  State  tax;  but 
they  were  turned  down  and  compelled  to  pay,  and  they  have  paid 
ever  since. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  does  the  salmon  get  down  to  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  bulk  of  it  arrives  in  September,  October,  and 
November. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  From  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  from  Bering  Sea,  let  us  say,  when  does 
that  get  down  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  bulk  of  it  from  Bering  Sea  arrives  in  September 
and  October. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When  is  it  sold  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  sent  away  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  sent  awav,  if  the  market  will  take  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  tax  is  not  levied  until  the  next  spring  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  tax  is  not  levied  until  the  next  spring. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  ncxt  April? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  next  following  March;  but  that  salmon  is  not  con- 
sumed until  after  the  next  March. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  suppose  it  is  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  it  goes  to  England,  of  course  it  escapes  our  taxes. 
If  it  goes  to  New  York  it  does  not  escape;  if  it  is  left  in  Seattle  it 
does  not  escape.  While  the  packers  want  to  sell  it,  and  try  to  sell 
it,  they  are  not  always  able  to  sell  it.  In  1905,  for  instance,  there 
was  practically  as  much  1905  salmon  at  the  close  of  that  year  as 
the  new  pack  amounted  to,  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  argument  now,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that 
because  you  are  taxed  H  per  cent  on  Alaska  salmon  in  Seattle,  that 
the  tax  of  1  §  per  cent,  which  goes  to  Alaska,  ought  to  be  reduced  I 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  going  to  show  you.  Judge,  before  we  get  throiigh, 
that  we  are  paying  in  Alaska  4  per  cent  on  what  we  take  out  of 
Alaska.  I  wiU  try  to,  at  least.  I  am  not  claiming  any  exemption 
from  taxation  in  Alaska.  All  I  am  claiming,  all  I  desu^  to  clainiy 
and  all  I  insist  upon,  is  equaUty  of  taxation  in  Alaska.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  shoidd  be  required,  or  expected  to  pay  excessive  taxes 
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there.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  escape  any  just  taxation  any- 
where, and  I  have  never  advocated  that  for  any  client  that  I  have 
ever  had,  nor  will  I  do  so  here. 

Sahnon  that  goes  out  of  the  country  before  the  next  tax  date  of 
course  escapes  our  State  taxes.  That  is  self-evident.  Practically 
none  of  the  pack  of  1912,  for  instance,  that  remains  in  the  United 
States  goes  into  consumption  till  the  summer  of  1913,  because  it  is 
during  the  warm  weather  that  the  people  eat  canned  salmon  and  it 
is  durmg  the  winter  and  spring  that  the  packers  are  shipping  it  out; 
it  is  then  held  in  storage,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  it  in  storage  at  this  very 
time.  If  you  will  go  over  to  New  York  you  wiU  find  a  big  lot  of  salmon 
over  there. 

Now,  there  is  another  tax  that  we  have  to  pay  that  our  neighbors 
across  the  boundary  line  in  British  Columbia,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  do  not  have  to  pay,  and  that  is  $1.20  a  box 
tariff  on  tin  plate  We  do  not  pay  quite  the  full  $1.20  a  box,  but  we 
pay  substantially  that  sum  in  tms  way  :  Our  tin  plate,  if  we  imported 
it  from  Englana,  as  we  formerly  did," would  be  subject  to  the  import 
duty  of  $1.20  a  box — ^that  is,  100  pounds,  or  a  cent  and  one-fifth  per 
pound.  The  United  States  market  on  tin  plate  to-day  is,  I  will  say, 
S4.20 — practically  that.  That  is  the  dehvered  price  at  Seattle  for 
100  pounds  of  American  tin  plate,  standard  size — 14  by  20 — manufac- 
tured in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  do  not  import  it  into  the  United 
States } 

Mr.  Dorr.  No.  sir;  not  largely.  They  do  not  import  it  because 
they  can  get  deliveries  more  regularly  nere.  Their  shipments  are 
safer  and  the  cost  is  a  very  little  bit  cheaper,  as  I  will  explain.  While 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  that  full  $1.20  per  case,  they  pay  somewhere 
around  a  dollar  per  case  in  excess  of  the  delivered  cost  of  the  foreign 

{►late  without  the  import  duty.  In  other  words,  the  American  manu- 
acturers  give  our  packers  the  benefit,  we  will  say,  of  20  cents,  25  cents, 
or  30  cents  per  box,  just  enough  to  keep  the  trade  here,  because  they 
know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  and  long  delay  in  shipping 
around  the  Horn  by  sailing  vessel,  as  the  packers  formerly  did.  Then 
there  is  the  risk  of  sea  damage,  and  if  the  ship  be  lost  they  could  not 
make  their  packs.  The  risk  in  importing  is  great  as  compared  with 
shipments  from  Pittsburgh. 

Therefore  to  induce  the  packers  to  buy  the  plate  here  and  not  take 
these  risks  of  importation,  the  American  tm-plate  manufacturers 
charge  them  just  about  as  much  of  the  tariff  as  the  traffic  will  bear, 
makmg  a  small  concession  to  make  sure  of  the  business.  Our  neigh- 
bors, who  live  in  Victoria  or  in  Vancouver,  in  British  Columbia,  buy 
that  same  tin  plate  from  the  same  American  manufacturers,  shipped 
from  Pittsburgh  or  vicinity  and  delivered  to  their  docks  at  75,  80, 
or  90  cents  or  a  dollar  a  box  less  than  we  buy  it  for.  This  is  entirely 
due  to  our  tariff  on  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  that  that  is  correct  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  it  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  custom  1 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  general  custom  for  this  reason,  Senator:  In 
going  into  the  Victoria  market  or  the  Vancouver  market  our  Ameri- 
can tin-plate  manufacturers  have  to  compete  with  the  free  tin  plate 
coming  from  Great  Britain.     It  comes  from  Wales. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Pardon  me  for  adding  something  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  tin-plate  manufacturergets  a  rebate  off  on  his  tin 
when  he  sends  it  across  the  border.  Therefore  he  can  consistentlT 
sell  it  somewhat  cheaper  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  presume  he  does  get  the  rebate;  but  the  facts  remain 
the  same  that  the  packer  in  Seattle  has  to  pvLj  a  differential,  I  will 
say,  of  80  to  90  cents  a  case  more  than  his  neighbor  in  Vancouver. 
A  case  is  100  pounds  of  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  brought  about  by  our  tariff? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  absolutely  brought  about  by  our  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  quotations  made  on  this  tin  plate  in 
Seattle  and  Vancouver  which  you  can  fumis.h  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  get  them  in  Vancouver.  I 
could  certainly  get  them  in  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  help  us  to  get  Seattle  unless  we  can 
also  get  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  think  Mr.  Dorr's  statement  is  just  about  correct — 
76  to  80  cents  is  generally  the  difference  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  100-pound  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  you  could  find  any  published  quota- 
tions that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  do  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  intimating  that  I  doubt  your  word  at 
all,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  try;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  get  hold  of  them 
for  this  hearing.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  published. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  true,  however,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  we  can 
import  foreign  plate  and  get  a  rebate  on  the  duty  on  such  goods  as 
are  exported? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  on  all  goods  that  go  foreign  we  can  get  a  rebate  of 
99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported  plate,  but  the  most  of  our 
salmon  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  this,  Mr.  Dorr,  our  tin-plate  man- 
ufacturers will  sell  their  tin  plate  to  the  trade  at  Seattle  at  a  certain 
rate  and  they  will  sell  the  same  tin  plate  in  Vancouver  at  about  75 
cents  less. 

Mr.  Dorr.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  you  or  anybody  else  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  I  know  one  party  who  is  interested  in 
Vancouver  and  interested  at  Point  Roberts — on-  our  side  of  the  boun- 
dary line.  A  gentleman  in  Vancouver  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  busi* 
ness  there,  and  the  same  gentleman  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  business 
at  Point  Roberts.  Point  Roberts  is  witFiin  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
international  boundary  line.  For  his  tin  plate  in  Point  Roberts  he 
has  told  me  himself  he  has  to  pay  tliis  differential  over  the  cost  of  the 
same  plate  that  he  buys  for  Kis  company  in  Vancouver — ^all  pur- 
chased from  the  same  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  an  example  of  the  robber  tariff. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  should  think  he  could  sail  around  four  or  five  hun- 
dred yards  and  move  it  overnight. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  he  does  that  I  think  he  would  probably  get  into 
trouble,  and  I  would  not  advise  him  to  do  it. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  profits  to  the  American  salmon  packers: 
In  what  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  have  taken  for  illustration, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  during  its  entire 
existence,  certain  basic  figures  which  are  to  be  had  by  ana  are  avail- 
able to  anyone.  I  have  taken  these  from  their  published  annual 
reports  that  have  been  made  to  their  stockholders. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Where  will  those  published  reports  be  found? 

Mr.  DoBR.  Capt.  Moser  has  a  full  copy  of  them  in  this  room;  or  at 
least  he  did  have  them  here. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  a  file. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  But  they  are  private  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no;  thej^are  not  private;  because  the  company  has 
about  600  stockholders  in  San  Francisco,  and  these  reports  are 
annually  published  and  distributed  and  they  are  given  to  the  members. 
They  go  into  the  daily  papers  and  they  go  into  the  trade  journals 
generally. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  published  in  the  Fishery  Magazine  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  among  other  places  I  think  they  are  always  pub- 
lished in  The  Pacific  Fisherman,  which  is  the  leading  salmon  journal 
of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  also  been  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  before  the  House. 

Mr:  Browne.  The  report  for  the  year  1899  was  published  at  the 
hearing  of  1910. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  There  was  a  statement  published  there,  cover- 
ing 16  annual  statements. 

Mr.  Browne.  No;  16  years  of  what  they  had  paid  in  dividends. 

^fr.  WiGKERSHAM.  The  profits.  Who  presented  that  statement; 
you,  Mr.  Browne  ? 

\Ir.  Browne.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gentlemen  any  objection  to  filing  a  copy 
of  those  statements  with  the  committee  so  that  they  may  be  seen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  entire  report  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  only  one  file  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  one  out- 
side of  the  one  in  our  office,  and  I  was  asked  to  bring  that  file  back. 
I  can  get  several  statements  of  the  19  years  that  the  association  has 
been  in  existence.  They  are  open  to  inspection  by  anyone  who  wants 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  here  now. 

Mr.  MoBER.  Yes;  all  of  them  are  here. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  can  be  examined  and  experted  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reports  for  1910  and  1911  were  put  in  with  your 
testimony  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  I  imderstood  perfectly  well;  but  I  have  taken  the 
whole  statement  for  the  whole  period,  because  this  is  the  longest  con- 
secutive history  that  we  can  get.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  covering 
any  great  length  of  time  that  I  know  anything  about. 

There  was  another  large  company  organized  in  1901;  that  is,  the 
Pacific  Packing  &  Navigation  Co.  it  had  a  larger  capitahzation  than 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long. 
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Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  It  was  a  trust  formed  by  the  combinatioii  of  a 
great  many  smaller  companies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  a  company  that  was  organized  in  1901  and 
absorbed  a  good  many  small  companies.  It  failed  and  went  into 
insolvency  and  was  sold  out  at  receivers'  sale  in  1907,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Winn  was  the  receiver. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge  Winn  was  the  Alaska  receiver.  There  was  a 
receiver  in  Seattle  and  there  was  also  a  receiver  in  New  Jersey,  the 
court  of  primary  iurisdiction.  They  had  receivers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. That  was  the  largest  capitalized  company  that  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  was  also  the  largest  failure. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  guess  it  was  the  largest  failure,  although  there 
has  been  a  great  manjr  other  failures. 

The  Alaska  Packers  is  the  onlv  lar^e  company  that  has  a  continuous 
consecutive  record,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  in  considering  these 
matters,  to  take  not  last  year,  which  was  a  high-priced  year,  but  to 
take  as  long  a  period  as  we  can  cover  and  see  ^at  has  been  going  on 
up  there  in  the  way  of  profit  making. 

I  find  from  these  reports  that  the  average  capital  they  have  used 
for  the  entire  time  was  $4,068,178.  That  capital  has  varied;  it  has 
increased. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  average  per  year? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  average  for  the  entire  period  of  19  years. 

The  total  profits  that  they  have  made  during  the  19  years  of  exist- 
ence is  $9,813,885. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Does  that  include  last  year? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  includes  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask,  does  that  include  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  includes  everything  that  is  covered  by  your  company. 
That  is  your  whole  financial  statement.  Of  that  total  profit  of 
S9,813,885,  $2,066,134  has  been  earned  on  insurance,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  salmon  business  proper. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  acts  as  its  own  insurance  company 
and  has  credited  its  insurance  fund  with  what  it  would  have  cost  them 
had  they  bought  this  insurance  in  the  open  market.  They  are  enabled 
to  do  that  because  their  plants  cover  a  large  territory  and  are  separate 
and  they  can  afford  to  lose  one  once  in  a  while  or  a  ship  once  in  a  while, 
while  the  independent  packer,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  or  the  small 
packer,  can  not  afford  to  carir  his  own  insurance  because  he  has  all 
of  his  money  in  one  place,  and  a  fire  would  ruin  him. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  explain  to  us  how  you  make  up  that  insur- 
ance fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  taken  it  from  their  statements. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  how  they  make  it. 
How  do  they  get  the  money  going  into  that  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  does  not  represent  any  money  at  all.  It  is  deducted 
from  the  gross  profits.  It  has  accrued  by  crediting  this  fund  with 
what  their  premiums  would  have  cost  them  had  they  bought  their 
insurance  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  not  they  in  their  bookkeeping  carry  the 
money  into  the  insurance  fund  and  then  end  it  ? 
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Mr.  DoBB.  Oh,  no.  They  do  not  do  that  at  all.  For  instance,  this 
fleet  of  vessels  that  has  been  spoken  of  by  Capt.  Moser  carries  no 
insurance  at  all  purchased  from  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  DoBB.  But  they  determine  what  it  would  cost  them  to  insure 
those  vessels,  if  they  went  out  in  the  market  and  bought  it;  and  then 
th.ey  credit  that  amount  to  their  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  what  do  they  do  with  that  amount  of 
money  then  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  aQ  in  bonds. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Just  wait  a  minute;  it  is  not  all  in  bonds  by  a  ^ood  deal, 
TOntlemen;  because  their  losses  are  charged  back  to  tnat  insurance 
nind,  and  in  1906  when  they  had  the  big  fire  in  San  Francisco  and 
lost  JFour  hundred  and  some  odd  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  cannery 
fire  in  Alaska  the  same  year,  those  amounts  were  charged  back  to 
that  fund;  that  is,  the  losses  were  paid  out  of  that  fund,  wmch  reduced 
the  reserve  that  much. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  All  the  money  in  that  fund  is  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  citv  of  San  Francisco  or  some  other  municipaUty  in  California, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  DoBB.  The  last  three  or  four  years  they  have  invested  their 
surplus  insurance  reserve  in  bonds,  but  those  are  bonds  that  are  con- 
vertible into  money  in  case  of  disaster.  If  they  should  have  a  fire 
to-dajr  and  lose  half  a  million  dollars  up  there,  as  they  mi^ht  in  some 
of  their  plants,  they  would  simply  sell  a  half  million  of  tnose  bonds 
and  pay  the  loss.  The  bonds  are  purchased,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  safe  investment.  That  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  some 
of  the  later  reports  of  the  company. 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  insurance  is  a  separate  department  entirely  as  if 
it  was  a  separate  company.  The  account  is  kept  entirely  separate  and 
whatever  earnings  there  are  from  that  insurance  are  put  into  bonds. 
They  are  placed  in  safe  deposit  and  held  like  any  other  reserves. 
The  interest  on  those  bonds  goes  back  to  that  insurance  fund, 

Mr.  DoBB.  Now,  deducting  the  insurance  earnings,  which  I  say  is 
no  part  of  the  natural  earnings  from  the  salmon  business  to  the  com- 
panies I  represent,  because  they,  without  exception,  have  to  buy 
their  insurance — none  of  them  can  afford  to  take  these  risks — there 
is  left  a  net  amount  earned  bv  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  on  the 
salmon  business  proper  of  $7,747,751. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  but  all  that  insurance  was  bought  by  the 
salmon  business,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  It  was  earned  by  this  company,  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  not  the  salmon  business. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Yes;  but  it  was  charged  up  against  the  salmon 
business. 

Mr.  DoBB.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  It  was  paid  for  by  the  salmon  business. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Not  at  all;  it  is  kept  entirely  separate. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  funds  of  the  salmon 
business  for  the  fishing  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  MosEB.  It  is  part  of  the  running  expenses  of  operating  the 
salmon  business. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM,  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  DoBR.  You  can  ar^e  it  this  way:  If  they  bought  all  their 
insurance  they  would  not  have  had  this  fund. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  it  only  by  virtue  of  having  taken  the  risk 
themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  save  it  by  not  buying  insurance. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  would  like  to  state  that  all  my  companies  buy 
their  insurance — the  ones  I  speak  for.  We  pay  that  out  in  money 
every  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  rate  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  Three  per  cent  less  ten.  That  is  marine  insurance; 
and  about  two  and  two  and  a  half  fire  insurance;  and  in  connection 
with  that  I  would  also  state  that  in  the  Bering  Sea  vicinity  there 
have  been  marine  losses  during  the  last  four  years  close  to  half  a 
milhon  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Dorr,  to 
see  if  I  understand  this  matter.  For  instance,  this  year  you  want 
insurance  on  your  plant,  but  you  do  not  go  to  an  insurance  company 
to  get  it.  Do  you  take  out  of  your  receipts  or  moneys  or  properties 
such  an  amount  as  you  would  have  to  pay  to  an  insurance  company 
for  premiums  and  put  that  into  what  you  call  an  insurance  f una ) 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  an  insurance  reserve  fund. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  add  to  that  each  year  in  that  way  I 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  that  way;  yes,  sir.  Against  that,  Senator,  ail  losses 
that  would  be  covered  by  insurance  policies  are  charged  against  that 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  you  set  aside  for  this  insurance  fund 
comes  out  of  this  salmon  business  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understand  that.  I  know  some  people 
who  are  carrying  insurance  on  their  houses  in  the  same  way,  except 
they  do  not  put  aside  the  fund.  They  simply  do  not  pay  tne 
premium. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all;  they  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  MosER.  Many  large  companies  operate  in  the  same  way. 
Many  large  steamship  companies  operate  in  the  same  way.  Of  course 
We  are  large  borrowers  of  money.  That  money  is  borrowed  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  when  we  place  our  insurance  upon  our  own 
vessels  it  is  borrowed,  and  the  bonds  are  bought  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  buy  it  from  yourselves? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  a  separate  department.  We  are  insurers  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  with  reference  to 
this  matter  of  insurance  is  that  the  companies  I  represent  and  the 
companies  Mr.  Madison  has  spoken  for  can  not  do  tnat.  They  have 
either  got  to  go  out  and  buy  their  insurance 

The  Chairman.  They  either  have  to  buy  that  insurance  or  else 
take  the  risk  of  an  entire  loss. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  can  not  afford  to  take  the  risk.  I 
have  one  client  in  the  list  of  names  that  has  been  submitted  that  had 
two  consecutive  total  cannery  losses  in  two  years  in  Alaska.  That  is 
the  Shakan  Co.  They  had  a  total  destruction  of  the  entire  cannerv  in 
1909  and  again  in  1910.     The  plants  burned  down  and  were  a  complete 
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loss,  and  that  after  the  packs  were  up  and  the  salmon  was  mostly 
lost  with  the  canneries.  Now,  had  they  carried  their  own  insurance 
tliey  would  have  been  absolutely  ruined,  bankrupt,  because  that  is  all 
they  had,  just  the  one  single  plant;  wliile  with  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  with  its  many  plants,  they  have  found  it  practicable  to 
take  those  risks  themselves. 

Coming  back  to  that  question  of  rates  for  a  moment.  Under  their 
last  annual  statement,  their  canneries,  and  their  fleet  of  vessels,  is 
given  as  $5,756,815.  and  on  that  they  carry  their  own  insurance. 
These  rates  Mr.  Madison  has  spoken  of,  if  they  are  the  going  rates, 
are  the  basis  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  MosEB.  May  I  add  to  that  that  we  do  insure  our  cai^oes  up 
and  down. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  you  buy  insurance  i    • 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understood  that;  but  I  believe  the  canneries  and  the 
fleet  are  not  insured. 

Mr.  Madison.  That  is  because  there  is  so  much  bulk  in  one  loss. 
If  they  bring  down  100,000  cases,  as  they  do,  in  one  ship,  you  would 
have  a  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  one  time.  I 
think  that  is  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Moseb.  We  have  considered  the  question  of  carrying  our  own 
insurance  on  our  cargoes,  but  we  have  not  reached  the  point  yet  of 
doing  so.  Our  losses  amount  to  just  about  what  our  insurance 
premiums  have  been  since  we  have  been  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  with  that  explanation,  the  average  capital  used 
and  the  annual  profits  made,  excluding  this  insurance  reserve,  their 
annual  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital  has  been  just  exactly  10  per  cent. 
During  that  time  they  have  packed  in  cases  of  48,  1-pound  cans  or  the 
equivalent,  18,615,698  cases,  in  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound,  all  told, 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  Alaska  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Of  what  year?     1  think  I  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  the  total. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  covers  Puget  Sound,  Judge,  as  well;  and  Puget 
Sound  is  a  very  large  element  in  their  business  because  they  have 
three  large  plants  there  and  of  these  profits  that  they  have  made — 
I  am  sure — the  rate  of  profit  on  Puget  Sound  has  been  larger  than  the 
rate  in  Alaska,  and  that  is  so  generally  with  everybody.  It  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  them;  but  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  for 
that,  and  some  of  which  I  will  mention  later. 

Tlieir  pack  in  Alaska  has  been  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
Alaska  pack.  It  used  to  be  about  half,  I  think,  but  has  been  reduced 
somewhat  of  late  years  by  general  competition. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  packed  Fast  year  30  per  cent  of  the  total  Alaska 
pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  your  own  pack? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  pack  was  30  per  cent  of  the  total  pack,  less  than 
a  third  of  the  pack  m  1911.  A  few  years  ago  the  pack  was  up  to  50 
per  cent.     [Reading:] 

1903,  56  per  cent;  1904,  58  per  cent;  1905,  49  per  cent;  1906.  45  per  cent;  1907,  50 
per  cent;  1908,  42  per  cent;  1909,  48  per  cent;  1910,  38  per  cent;  1911,  30  per  cent. 
All  percentages  on  the  total  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  had  a  light  pack  last  year  ? 
Mr.  MosER.  Our  total  pack  was  not  so  very  large. 
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Mr.  DoBR.  There  also  has  been  a  decrease  in  their  proportion  as 
the  other  companies  have  come  in  and  increased  the  competition. 

The  average  annual  profits  per  case  on  all  of  this  salmon  packed  in 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  on  the 
basis  that  I  am  discussing;  nas  been  41.6  cents  per  case,  or  10  per  cent 
on  their  invested  capital. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  the  average  annual  profit  per  case? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  average  annual  profit  per  case  for  19  years. 

Mr.  Browne.  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound? 

Mr.  Dorr*  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound. 
'     Mr.  Madison.  You  would  not  average  that  much  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Capt.  Moser  can  teil  that,  probably. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  already  had  that  in  my  hearing.  Thirty-five 
and  one  half  cents  per  case  nave  been  our  average  profits  per  case 
for  19  years. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  giving  the  figures  as  a  whole,  covering  their  entire 
operations  in  Alaska  and  Pnget  Sound. 

Mr.  Moser.  As  a  whole.  That  is  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound.  Our 
average  profits  for  the  19  years  has  been  41 J  cents. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  figured  it  out  at  41.6  cents. 

Mr.  Moser.  He  has  figured  it  out  independently. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Without  any  reference  to  his  figures  at  all  and  without 
any  consultation  with  him. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  I  may  say  here  that  the  profit  in  Puget  Sound  is 
very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  statement  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Alaska  Pack^a'  As9(ieiat'um — 189S-1911 — From  organizaUon,  19  years'  record—Operating 

in  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound. 

Total  profits  l9  years $9, 813, 885 

Dividends — 

Cash 16,169,477 

Stock 1,680,000 

Undivided  profitB 1,974,408 

$9, 813, 885 

B&ved  on  insurance  by  carrying  own  risks f2, 066, 134 

Net  amount  made  on  salmon $7, 747, 751 

Average  capital  employed $4, 068, 178 

Average  annual  rate  of  profit  on  capital  made  on  salmon  and  insurance, 

per  cent 12 /? 

Average  annual  rate  of  profit  on  capital  made  on  salmon  proper,  per  cent.  10 

Total  number  cases  salmon  packed  (48  1-pound  cases  or  tiie  equivalent). .  18, 615, 69S 

Average  pack  per  year  (cases) 979, 773 

Average  annual  profit  per  case,  including  earnings  on  insurance $0. 527 

Average  annual  net  profit  per  case  on  salmon  proper,  excluding  insurance 

earnings $0. 416 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  during  this  period  since  the  act  of  March  3,  1899. 
was  passed,  they  have  paid  in,  in  common  with  everybody  else,  4 
cents  a  case,  which,  of  course,  has  reduced  their  net  profits  that 
much. 

I  have  figured  this  tax  exacted  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
as  set  forth  in  section  1  as  accurately  as  I  can,  or  as  carefully  as  I  can, 
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with  reference  to  licenses  on  the  fishing  gear.  Of  course  the  tax  per 
case  is  easy  of  calculation :  but  the  tax  on  the  gear  is  quite  complicated. 
It  is  varied  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at;  but  as  near  as  I  can  figure 
it  out^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  bill  would  add  10  cents  a  case  to  the 

f  resent  rate  throughout  all  Alaska,  or  make  the  tax  14  cents  per  case, 
am  speaking  now  of  Aladka  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  would  make  it  14  cents. 

Mr.  DoBR.  It  would  make  the  total  tax  up  there  about  14  cents 
per  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  on  to  explain  how  you  figure  that  out, 
Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Howl  figure  out  the  tax  on  gear? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  how  you  account  for  the  10  cents  per  case 
that  you  give. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  have  taken  an  estimate  of  the  gear  used,  as 
nearly  as  I  could,  and  apphed  the  hcense  rate  to  that  gear.  For 
instance,  $100  per  trap,  and  30  cents  per  fathom  for  the  purse  seines 
and  the  other  rates  that  are  provided  oy  the  bill,  and  I  have  made  a 
general  average  of  the  whole  thing  and  arrived  at  practically  that 
result. 

Now  it  may  be  a  cent  or  two  more  or  possibly  a  Uttle  less;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  ascer^/ained  as  nearly  as  vou  could 
the  number  of  traps  in  Alaskan  waters  and  the  number  of  fathoms  of 
nets? 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  seines  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  figured  on  the  basis  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  to  make  a  mathematical  dem- 
onstration of  it  because  this  gear  varies;  and  not  only  that — the  grades 
of  salmon  themselves  vary.  With  this  graduated  scale  running  from 
5  cents  to  11  cents  we  wdl  have  a  larger  pack  of  pink  one  year  and 
a  larger  pack  of  reds  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Madison.  May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  quantity  of 
cases  packed  there  vary,  too  ?  In  the  Bering  Sea  we  require  the  same, 
whether  we  pack  20,000  or  whether  we  pack  50,000.  Therefore  the 
cost  per  case  would  be  2  J  times  as  much  if  you  only  caught  20,000  as 
it  would  be  if  you  caught  50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  vour  tax  on  the  nets  and  so  on  would  only 
be  the  tax  on  what  you  used  ? 

Mr.  Madison.  We  have  to  use  the  seine.  Senator,  whether  we  pack 
20,000  or  50,000  cases.     We  use  two  nets  for  each  boat  per  year. 

Air.  MosER.  We  use  more  gear  and  burn  more  coal  when  the  fish 
are  scarce  than  when  the  fish  are  plentiful. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  can  safely  say  it  will  avora^^o  more  than  2  cents 
additional  for  gear,  and  the  short  pack  may  cost  5  cents  a  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  comparison  with  the  Alaska  situation,  I  want  to  sub- 
mit the  tax  rates  upon  the  output  of  canneries  and  the  license  fees 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  fishing  gear  that  are  in  force  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Britisli  Columbia.  These  are  Alaska  competitors. 
In  Oregon  the  cannery  pack  tax  is  2  cents  per  ca.se.  In  Wasliington 
it  is  1  cent  per  case.     It  is  not  specified  in  tlie  law  in  that  way,  l)ut 
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it  is  SO  many  dollars  for  so  many  cases,  and  the  tax  of  this  year  is 
based  on  the  actual  output  of  last  year;  so  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

In  British  Columbia  the  cannery  tax  is  $50  to  $100  per  year  and 
$100  for  each  additional  hne  of  machinery,  which  is  equivalent  to  not 
over  1  cent  per  case.     The  present  law  in  Alaska  now  is  4  cents. 

Mr.  Browne    Per  case? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Per  case.  The  new  bill  increases  it  from  5  to  1 1 ,  which  I 
estimated  would  be  an  average  of,  say,  8  cents  per  case.  Now,  trajis 
in  Oregon  pay  a  license  fee  of  $26. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  there:  Do  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  traps  in  Oregon  that  they  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Identically.  And  you  have  them  ^ight  here  in  sight  of 
Washington  on  the  Potomac  River.  If  you  will  take  a  steamer  and 
go  down  to  Marshall  Hall  or  Mount  Vernon  you  will  see  the  traps 
with  all  their  terrors,  with  the  jiggers  in  operation,  catcliing  shad  on 
the  Potomac  River.  I  will  show  you  something  more  of  that  pres- 
ently. 

In  Washington  the  trap  license  is  graduated  according  to  the  class 
of  traps.  The  smaller  ones  pay  $10,  the  medium  size  $25,  and  the 
larger  size  $50.  In  addition  to  that  they  pay  a  catch  license  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  fish. 

The  Chairman.  One  tenth  of  a  cent  per  fish  1 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  fish  caught  in  traps.     That  is  a  dollar  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Ha\e  you%any  estimate  as  to  what  that  amounts 
to  in  a  year  on  a  trap  ? 

Mr.  I^ORR.  Well,  a  trap  that  averages  30,000  is  a  good  trap  there. 
Sometimes  they  catch  a  great  nianv  more  than  that,  and  sometimes, 
and  quite  generally,  a  great  many  fess,  one  year  with  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  30,000  a  season? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  an  average  per  season.  There  are  a  great 
many  traps  there.  Some  catch  great  quantities  and  some  a  very  few. 
Thirty  thousand  is  a  good  average.  That  would  be  $30 — $1  a  thou- 
sand for  the  fish  caught.  The  flat  rate  in  British  Columbia  is  S50 
per  trap,  and  thev  do  allow  traps  over  there.  They  are  in  actual  use 
off  Vancouver  Isfands  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  same  as  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  same  as  in  Alaska ;  the  same  kind  of  a  device. 

Drag  seines  in  Oregon  are  3  cents  per  foot.  In  Washington  they 
are  1  to  3  cents,  graduated  according  to  the  classification  of  the  seine, 
and  in  British  Columbia  they  are  $50  flat.  Under  the  bill  the  drag 
seine  is  classed  with  gill  net  and  all  other  gear  except  purse  seines  and 
traps,  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  fathom. 

I'^pon  that  point  I  have  a  most  serious  objection.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  the  amount  of  tlie  tax,  which  is  not  large,  as  applied  to  those 
kinds  of  gear.  If  you  are  going  to  tax  the  ^ear  at  all  I  think  the  tax 
on  seines  is  a  very  moderate  tax;  but  the  idea  of  applying  this  tax 
per  fathom  to  gili  nets,  which  vary  in  length  and  require  tags  to  be 
placed  on  all  those  gill  nets,  is  almost  aosolutely  impracticable  of 
application.  If  a  tax  is  to  go  upon  gill  nets  or  purse  seines  I  think  it 
snould  be  on  the  boats,  not  on  the  nets;  that  the  boats  be  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  always  find  the  boats.  Those  nets  are  floating 
in  the  water.     They  are  frequently  lost.  Senator.     They  are  snagged 
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and  torn  up.  The  fishermen  change  their  nets  from  one  size  of  mesh 
to  another  as  the  season  goes  on  to  catch  the  different  kinds  and  sizes 
of  sahnon.  I  presume  the  idea  is  to  make  the  fishermen  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  so  much  for  using  not  this  or  that  identical  net^  but  for  fishing 
with  this  kind  of  a  net.  Therefore  the  tax  should  be  on  the  man, 
or  on  the  boat,  rather  than  on  the  gear  itself,  as  a  practical  method  of 
applying  it,  otherwise  interminable  confusion  will  result. 

Now  as  to  wheels — I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  in  Alaska,  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  are  a  few  wheels  on  the  Yukon  River  and 
the  Tanana. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Purse  seines  seem  to  be  omitted  in  Oregon.  I  find  no 
schedules  covering  them  there.  In  the  State  of  Washmgton  they  are 
taxed  $25  to  $50,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  net.  In  British  Colum- 
bia they  are  taxed  at  $25  each  and  under  the  biU  they  would  be  taxed 
30  cents  a  fathom,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  $50  or  $100  per  year, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  net. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  right  there — I  do  not  thmk  it  has  been  ex- 
plained in  the  record — ^you  had  better  explain  what  a  giU  net  is. 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  gill  net  is  a  piece  of  hnen  netting  that  is  woven  into 
meshes  of  tha  appropriate  size  for  admitting  a  salmon's  head  into  the 
mesh  and  then  noldmg  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  catching  him  by  the  gills? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  is  caught  by  the  gills;  and,  therefore,  the  net  is 
commonly  caDed  a  gill  net. 

That  gul  net  is  strung  with  a  cork  line  to  float  one  edge  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  a  lead  line  to  hold  the  other  edge  down  in  the 
water,  and  it  is  simply  put  adrift — loose. 

Mr.  WiCHERSHAM.  And  it  is  a  single-mesh  net? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  single-mesh  net  and  the  salmon  approach  that 
net  where  it  crosses  their  course  and  it  intercepts  and  catches  them. 
They  stick  their  heads  through  and  are  caught  by  the  gills  and  held 
there  imtil  taken  out  and  kdled.  Those  nets  run  from  200  to  300 
fathoms  in  length. 

Mr.  MosER.  Two  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  is  about  the  size  nets 
we  use  in  Bristol  Bay  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  length  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes.  The  depth  depends  upon  the  water  in  which  they 
are  fishing.  In  water  of  sufficient  deptn  nets  are  deeper  than  in 
shallow  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  supposed  to  rest  on  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  supposed  to  be  closed  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  lead  line  on  the  bottom  which  keeps  the 
lower  part  of  it  down. 

Mr.DORR.  Those  nets  are  operated  by  two  men.  and  they  act  as 
partners  and  they  fish  the  net.  There  is  a  boat  puller  and  a  net  man 
m  the  boat.  The  boat  puller  ^  ulls  the  boat,  and  the  net  man  casts 
the  net  in  the  water  and  takes  it  up  and  takes  the  fish  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  effective  means  for  catching  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  very  effective  means  in  water  that  is  suitable  for 
their  use.  In  the  Frazier  River,  for  instance,  at  its  mouth,  and  again 
in  the  Columbia  River,  and  in  all  this  Nushaorak  and  Bristol  Bay  dis- 
trict, they  are  the  principal  means  of  fishing.  In  fact,  they  are  about 
the  only  means  about  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  River.     They  do 
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not  allow  any  other  kind  of  gear  there,  and  I  have  seen  in  active 
operation  there  from  2,000  to  3,000  of  these  gill  nets  and  boats  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Each  with  about  1,440  feet  of  gDl  net? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  think  they  have  about  150  fathoms  in  those 
nets. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  900  feet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  crisscross  in  every  conceivable  way  across  that 
river.  It  seemed  to  me  it  would  puzzle  a  fish  to  get  through  it 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  a  trammel  net  is  mentioned  here  in  section  1. 
What  sort  of  a  net  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  trammel  net  is  a  little  bit  of  a  stationary  net  that  is 
used  in  some  waters,  with  a  funnel-shaped  thing  running  into  it  by 
which  the  fish  are  led  into  the  net. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  you  are  thinking  of  a  fyke  net.  A  trammel  net 
is  a  double  gill  net.  It  consists  of  two  nets,  one  himg  parallel  with 
the  other,  the  larger  mesh  on  one  sid«  and  the  smaller  mesh  on  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  small  fish  gets  through  one  net  he  gets  caught 
in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  use  fyke  nets  in  Alaska.  I  have  never 
seen  them  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  what  I  described,  rather  than  the  trammel  net. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Indians  on  the  Yukon  River  make  them  out 
of  split  shakes. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  them  in  southeast  Alaska — long  tubular 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  a  map  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
district,  showing  the  traps  that  are  in  use  there.  This  [indicating] 
is  the  international  boundary  line.  That  is  the  place  I  mentioned 
awhile  ago,  where  the  cannery  was  operated  by  the  man  jointly 
interested  at  Point  Roberts  and  Vancouver.  These  [indicating]  are 
traps. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  counted  the  number  on  this  httle 
map? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  not  the  report  of  the  Fish  Commissioner.  It 
will  give  that.  There  are  a  great  many  more  there  than  in  all 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  increasing,  Mr.  Dorr,  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  purse 
seine  is  becoming  the  most  elective  instrument  for  catching  salmon 
on  Puget  Sound.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  rapidly  supersed- 
ing the  traps.  The  purse  seine  as  made  at  the  present  time  is  a  very 
difterent  device  from  the  old  purse  seine. 

The  purse  seine  formerly  used  was  made  of  heavy  cotton  twine  and 
was  handled  by  a  crew  of  men  in  a  rowboat.  It  is  now  made  of  the 
best  linen  twine,  which  reduces  the  resistance  in  the  water  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  very  easy,  comparatively  easy,  to  haul  it.  It  is 
worked  with  a  crew  of  men  in  a  rapid,  and  powerful  motor-boat. 
They  now  do  this  work  all  by  machinery  instead  of  by  the  old  hard, 
hand  method. 

I  want  now  to  show  the  committee  some  traps  that  are  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.     Dr.  Evermann  perhaps  can  explain  this  better 
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than  I  can,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so,  because  the  maps  are 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  are  under  their  jurisdiction, 
this  being  one  of  the  fishery  reports. 

The  Chairman.  These  seem  to  be  gill  nets,  pound  nets,  and  seines 
here. 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  pound  net  and  a  trap  is  the  same  thing.  The  words 
are  synonymous. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  These  [indicating]  are  traps  along  the  shore.  You 
see  they  are  very  thick.  These  charts  or  maps  were  prepared  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  just 
why  it  was  that  the  shad  in  these  North  Carohna  rivers  were  becoming 
so  scarce. 

Consideration  of  the  location  and  positions  of  these  traps  in  these 
various  places  very  soon  determined  what  the  cause  was.  The  shad 
were  caught  before  they  got  up  into  the  streams,  and  in  some  places 
where  the  Federal  Government  had  hatcheries  they  were  unaole  to 
get  shad  at  these  hatcheries  for  spawning,  because  the  shad  did  not 
get  in.  That  was  the  case  here  on  the  Potomac  River  with  deep- 
water  fishing  down  below. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  by  looking  pt  the  next  chart  I  show  you,  you  can 
appreciate  the  force  of  Dr.  Evermann's  statement.  Each  mark  is  a 
trap.  There  are  infinitely  more  in  that  one  reach  than  in  the  whole 
of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  illustrates  what  would  happen  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  distance  between  traps,  I  think,  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  law. 

The  Chairman.  This  shows  the  necessity  for  some  regulation  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Senator,  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  This  is  a  condition  that  we  do  not  want  to  reach 
in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  take  up  very  much 
time  discussing  that  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  simply  wanted  to  show  this  as  I  went  along.  The 
same  thing  is  true  here  on  the  Potomac  River  and  in  the  Columbia 
River — to  emphasize  the  fact  that  traps  are  regarded  as  a  proper 
means  of  catching  fish.  My  position  is  that  they  should  be  regulated, 
but  not  abolished.  They  should  be  controlled;  spaces  should  be  left 
between  them;  passageways  and  runways  for  the  fish  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Dr.  Evermann,  how  do  these  traps  compare 
with  those  in  Alaska? 

Dr.  Evermann.  These  are  smaller. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  proportions,  but  they  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  pound  traps  in  Alaska.  Of  course,  the 
catch  is  very  much  smaller. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  are  referring  to  the  shad  traps  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  on  the  Potomac  River  are  equal  to  many 
of  those  on  Bristol  Bay. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that  is  true.  Some  of  them  are  even  larger 
than  the  traps  in  Alaska. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Doctor,  the  traps  at  Bristol  Bay  are  very  small  affairs, 
but  down  in  Icy  Straits  and  in  Central  Alaska  they  are  larger  institu- 
tions, and  the  bill  limits  the  length.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 
We  think  it  proper  that  they  should  be  regulated. 

I  have  a  map  here  of  Puget  Sound,  a  detail  map.  This  shows  the 
way  a  trap  is  built.  Here  indicating]  is  the  pot;  here  [indicating]  is 
what  may  or  may  not  be  called  the  jigger. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  the  same  as  tne  Alaska  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  built  the  same  as  the  Alaska  trap,  although 
they  are  of  a  different  shape.  The  shape  depends  upon  the  current 
ana  the  locality.  The  details  differ  as  to  shore  conditions.  Some  of 
them  are  straight,  others  are  curved,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  half- 
moon  shape.     Some  of  them  are  at  obtuse  angles. 

Now,  1  have  a  map  here  which  I  think  will  be  of  some  general 
interest  to  the  committee,  which  I  have  had  made,  and  which  shows 
all  the  fishing  stations  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  fishing  stations  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Salmon  stations  and  other  fishing  stations  where  fish 
are  canned  or  cured. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  mean  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Canneries  and  salteries.  The  "key"  explains  the  char- 
acter of  the  station.  There  is  a  different  character  for  the  different 
kinds  of  fishery  station — salmon,  halibut,  cod,  herring,  etc. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  shows  those  merely  engaged  in  canning 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  shows  all  that  are  in  existence,  I  believe.  The 
data  for  this  was  taken  from  Mr.  Cobb's  last  report. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  only  shows  the  canneries  and  salteries  in  active 
operation  last  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  that  shows  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  62  salmon  canneries,  Senator.  Here  [indicating] 
is  the  Bristol  Bav  district. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  about  ten  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  more  than  ten  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  keep  this  map  with  the  record,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  in  this  same  connection  to  show  you  a  map 
of  Alaska,  with  a  composite  map  of  the  State  of  Washington,  whien 
will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  size  between  580,000  square 
miles  and  69,000  sauare  miles. 

.  The  Chairman.  We  will  now  adjourn  and  meet  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  10.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned, 
to  meet  to-morrow,  May  24,  1912,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Commhtee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WashingUmj  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m. 
Present:  Senator  Jones  (Chairman). 

Also   appeared:  Hon.  James  Wickersham,   Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Alaska. 
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Also  appeared:  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  Sal- 
mon Fisheries.  Also:  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne, 
Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  CHABIES  W.  DOBB— BESUKED. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  gave  last  evening  a  statement  of  the  operations  and 
returns,  on  the  capital  invested  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
for  the  period  of  19  years,  and  I  wish,  at  the  expense  of  possible  repe- 
tition, to  state  that  the  reason  I  took  those  figures  as  a  basis  is  because 
they  exhibit  by  far  the  longest  consecutive  period  of  operations  in 
Alaska,  and,  furthermore,  because  they  represent  the  operations  of 
the  largest  company  that  is  engaged  in  the  salmon  fishing  business  in 
Alaska.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  opera- 
tions— which  extend  from  the  most  northerly  fishery  to  the  most 
southerly  fishery,  aU  along  the  coast^ — represent  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole. 

And^  furthermore,  as  their  pack  at  the  present  time  represents  about 
one-thu"d  of  the  whole  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  corporation 
with  such  large  capital  and  superior  facilities  as  they  have,  and  cover- 
ing as  they  do  the  entire  district  from  north  to  south,  will  represent 
at  least  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  as  to  the  questions  of  cost  and 
earnings,  if  they  are  to  be  here  considered  on  a  tax-making  basis 

I  have  prepared  a  schedule  covering  the  published  market  prices 
of  all  ^ades  of  salmon  packed  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  10 
vears,  mcludin^  the  Columbia  River  and  other  Oregon  districts,  Puget 
^und,  and  other  Washington  districts,  and  the  Alaskan  district. 
We  find  from  these  figures  that  the  Columbia  River  chinook  salmon 
sell  at  the  highest  price.  That  is  universally  true.  We  find  that  the 
Puget  Sound  sockeyes  in  recent  years  seU  for  the  next  highest  price, 
and  that  the  Alaska  red  salmon  take  third  place  as  to  price,  ana  that 
the  other  grades,  commonly  called  medium  red,  pink,  and  chum,  etc., 
graduate  down  from  these  prices  in  various  ratios.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  these  prices. 

For  instance,  referring  to  the  Columbia  River  chinooks,  I  find  that 
the  price,  which  is  Quoted  by  the  dozen  cans — that  is,  a  quarter  of  a 
case — has  fluctuated  from  1902,  at  $1  35,  to  1911,  when  it  reached 
$1  95.  The  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  has  fluctuated  from  1902, 
when  it  was  sold  at  $1  05,  to  1911,  when  it  reached  the  unprecedented 
price  of  the  Columbia  River  chinooks  of  that  year,  $1.95,  the  highest 
price  ever  known. 

The  Alaska  red  salmon  sold  in  1902  at  92^  cents  as  against  $1.05 
for  Puget  Sound  red  or  sockeye  salmon  In  1903  the  price  of  Alaska 
reds  was  $1.25  per  dozen.  In  1904  it  was  $1.10  per  dozen,  and  in 
1905  it  was  95  cents. 

In  that  connection.  I  desire  to  say  that  while  the  market  opened  at 
95  cents,  it  feU  very  snortly  to  85  cents,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  pack 
of  1905  and  the  enormous  carry  over  from  1904  were  marketed  on 
the  basis  of  85  cents  per  dozen.  That  is  the  year  that  salmon  packers 
lost  so  much  money  generally. 

In  1906  the  openmg  price  was  again  96  cents  In  1907  it  was  $115; 
1908.  $1.15;  1909,  $1.15;  1910,  $1.35;  and  last  year,  1911,  $160, 
which  is  likewise  the  highest  price  which  has  ever  been  known  for 
Alaska  red  salmon. 
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Now,  the  average  for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  these  10  years  has  been 
$1.1575. 

The  Chairman.  Per  dozen  cans  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  or  $4  63  per  case. 

The  average  price  of  Puget  Sound  sockeyes  for  the  same  period  has 
been  $5  02  per  case  and  the  average  price  for  the  Columbia  cliinooks 
$6.28  per  case.  You  can,  therefore,  see  that  there  is  about  a  30  per 
cent  higher  rate  prevailing  on  the  average  for  the  Columbia  chinook 
fish  than  obtained  for  the  Alaska  red  fish. 

These  are  the  opening  prices,  so-called,  for  1-pound  tall  cans,  which 
is  the  standard  style.     The  table  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Salmon  opening  priceSj  10  years  (1902-1911),  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  Seattkj 

Astoria y  Portland j  San  Francisco. 

[Prices  are  by  the  dozen  1-pound  cans— 48  cans  per  case.    The  averages  are  based  on  the  prices  of  1-pound 

tall  cans,  which  is  the  standard  style  of  pcuikage.] 


1911 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.95 
2.00 
1.30 

1.45 
l.CiO 
1.00 

1.00 
1.15 
.775 

.95 

1.85 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.00 
1.16 

.80 

.80 
.90 

• 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Average. 
Dozen.  Case. 

Columbia  River: 

Chinook  taUs 

Chinook  flats 

1.76 
1.90 
1.10 

1.65 
1.80 
1.10 

1.25 

1.40 

.80 

1.65 
1.76 
1.06 

1.35 
1.50 
1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 

1.65 
1.75 
1.05 

1.60 
1.76 
1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

.75 

1.70 
.80 
.65 

.70 

1.05 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.36 
1.60 
1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.76 

.75 

1.45 

1.55 

.90 

1.50 

1.60 

.95 

1.35  1 
1.45  ' 

.85  1 

1.50  1 
1.60 

1.35 

1.57 

$.2& 

Chinook  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Sockeye  tails 

Sockeve  flats 

1.05 
l.l.«i 

i.m 

6.02 

Sockeye  halves 

1.00       .85 

1 

1 
1 

Columbia    River   and 
Puget  Sound: 
Cnoho  tails 



1.07 

4.» 

Choho  flats 

. 

Choho  halves 

Puget  Sound: 

Pink  tails 

1 

.77 

.rM 

IHnk  flats 

1 

Pink  halves 

1 

Puget    Sound    chum 
tails. 

.776 
1.35 

.675 
1.10 

1 

.76 
1.224 

S.00 

Alaska: 

King  tails 

.95 

1.05 
1.20 

1.10 
.96 

4.tt 

King  flats 

1.  MA^ 

Alaska: 

Red  tails 

1.60 
1.75 
1.16 

1.45 
1.60 
1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

1.35 
1.60 
1.00 

1.25 
1.40 

.80 
"'.'776 

1.16 

1.36 

.85 

1.05 

1.20 

.70 

.60 
.60 
.675 

1.15 

1.35 

.90 

1.00 
1.10 

.70 
.80 
.70 

1.15 

1.35 

.96 

1.00 

1.15 

.80 

.80 
.90 

.95 
1.15 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

S.05 

1.16 

.85 

.85 

«.«...|.  ...... 

1.25  1     .025 
1.35  ,  1.10 
.80       .775 

.826 

......1....... 

r 

1.15}      4  63 

Red  flats 

Red  halves 

Alaska: 

Choho  tails 

1.03^ 

4.14 

Choho  flats 

Choho  halves 

...... 

Alaska: 

Pink  tails 

.75 

.70 

.60  i  S.75 

.73i  1    2.94 

1 

Pink  flats 

Alaska  chum  tails 

1 

.75    1    3.00 

1 

( 

1 

1  Carry  over  from  previous  year— Pink  salmon  runs  only  every  other  year  in  Puget  Sound. 
*  Promptly  redu(^  to  85  cents,  and  practically  all  sales  were  made  on  this  basDS,'including  tranendous 
carry  over  from  1904. 
>  Market  broke  to  60  cents  and  under. 

Average  price  Alaska  red,  dozen,  $1.15};  cases,  $4.63;  average  price  Alaska  pink, 
dozen,  $0,735;  cases,  $2.94;  average  price  of  both— dozen,  $0.94625;  casee,  $3,785. 

Those  prices  are  made  annually  at  the  close  or  nearly  the  close  of 
the  packing  season,  ^\^len  the  quantity  has  become  approximately 
known  and  the  market  conditions  generally  understood,  the  packers 
put  out  their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  understand  they  do  not,  but  some  of  the  larger 
ones  generally  name  the  prices  and  the  smaller  ones  either  fall  in,  or, 
as  is  more  customary,  underquote  by  a  few  cents.  For  instance,  in 
1905,  I  have  given  tne  general  opening  price  at  95  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Alaska  Packers  opening  price  was  $1.  Most 
others  opened'at  95  cents. 

The  (Jhairman.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  price  they  quote  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  ao  they  have  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  the  jobbers  that  they  shall  not  sell  at  less  than  a  certain  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  not.  Salmon  is  sold  in  the  market  to  any- 
one who  wants  it  and  there  are  no  restrictions  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  in  this  connection  that  so 
far  as  the  company  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  hold  absolutely  no 
conference  with  anyone  else  in  naming  the  price.  The  price  is  set 
by  the  president  of  the  association  after  deliberating  on  the  matter 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  condition  of 
the  pack,  and  there  is  no  communication  with  other  canners 
whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  sell  to  the  jobber,  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  product  or  the  price? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  him  as  to  what 
his  price  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment  to  guote  from  a 
telegram  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  dated  May  2,  1910, 
confirmatory  of  what  Capt.  Moser  has  said.     It  reads: 

The  president  of  the  company  has  sole  authority  to  name  prices  and  this  is  done  after 
thoroughly  examining  into  condition  of  markets,  quantity  of  old  stocks  on  hand,  etc., 
and  after  conference  with  our  largest  purchasers,  but  never  with  any  other  salmon 
canners  or  representatives  or  brokers  of  other  concerns.  The  association  does  not  fix 
prices  for  any  goods  not  packed  by  the  company  itself,  nor  does  it  purchase  or  deal 
in  salmon  not  packed  by  itself,  nor  has  it  ever  attempted  to  influence  prices  of  other 
salmon  canners. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  that  sent  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  To  Britton  &  Gray,  and  it  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Territories  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  to  be  included  in  that  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  president  fixes  the  prices,  do  you  vary 
them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  vou  find  that  the  market  does  not 
take  the  product  at  tnat  price,  do  you  hold  it  over  then  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  had  a  condition  of  that  kind.  That  was  the  con- 
dition we  had  in  1904  and  1905,  when  the  price  named,  if  I  recollect, 
was  SI. 30,  and  the  market  would  not  take  it  and  we  held  the  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  you  lower  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  thought  we  could  gain  our  price;  we  thought  we 
could  get  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  Capt.  Moser  is  mistaken  in  saying  they  never 
vary.     They  did  vary  in  1905.     His  company  did  vary  in  1905  as  I 
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have  explained.  They  opened  the  price  at  $1.  Most  of  the  other 
packers  opened  their  price  at  95  cents.  The  market  did  not  respond 
even  to  tne  95-cent  price,  and  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of 
salmon  that  had  been  unsold  in  the  previous  year  the  price  was 
reduced  to  85  cents. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  I  recollect  that  was  the  exceptional  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  very  seldom  occurs  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  not  a  usual  thine  at  all.  It  is  not  customarv  at 
all.  . 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  not  usual;  the  prices  that  are  generally  fixed 
obtain,  and  the  packers  have  tried  to  regulate  their  prices  according 
to  market  conditions  and  the  output  and  the  various  other  elements 
that  enter  into  price  making. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  Do  you 
ever  make  any  arrangement  or  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwise, 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  your  pack  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  for 
its  sale? 

Mr.  MosER.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  any  person;  for  its  sale. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  sell  no  salmon  at  all  to  the  jobbers  direct;  prac- 
tically none.     All  our  salmon  is  sold  through  two  agencies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  agencies  are  they? 

Mr.  MosER.  Balfour,  Gutmie  &  Co.,  who  handle  our  European 
salmon,  and  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  who  handle  our  domestic  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  vou  make  arrangements  with  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dehvery  of  the  pack  to  vou  in  San  Francisco  or  Seattle 
for  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  pack  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  get  their  orders  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  goods 
in  San  Francisco.  They  know  about  what  their  orders  call  for,  and 
deliveries  are  then  made  on  those  orders  on  the  arrival  of  the  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  made  your  arrangement  with  them 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Not  yet;  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  soon  will  that  be  made  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  think  the  returns  will  come  in  until  about 
July  or  August.  We  usually  aim  to  consider  the  price  about  August. 
By  that  time  we  expect  to  get  their  returns  in  as  to  what  the  pack  is. 
We  are  then  able  to  say  to  the  agents,  *'We  can  deliver  to  you  so 
much  salmon.'*  For  instance,  last  year,  the  orders  for  the  sockeye 
salmon  far  exceeded  the  amount  which  we  could  supply  and  we 
were  obliged  to  serve  it  out  pro  rata.  Then  they  in  turn  had  to  cut 
their  buyers  down. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  was  the  situation  a  year  before  that  with 
respect  to  the  delivery  of  salmon  to  your  buyers ;  did  you  have  enough  I 
You  have  been  speaking  of  1911.     Now,  take  1910. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  1910  was  also  somewhat  short.  I  am  not 
certain  about  that,  however. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  Hot  that  the  usual  situation.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  we  arc  short  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  no.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  had 
a  large  carry-over,  but  usually  we  have  had  a  large  quantity  to  cany 
over. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  have  noticed  in  a  good  many  papers  out 
there,  and  especially  in  this  Pacific  Fisherman,  statements  that 
the  salmon  was  all  sold  in  advance  of  its  arrival. 

Mr.  MosER.  Why,  Judge,  I  should  think  that  there  were  probably — 
I  am  guessing  now — 400,000  cases  of  the  1911  pack  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  canners  or  their  agents. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  this  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  is  in  different  places.  Some  of  it  has  been  shipped 
to  New  York  and  held  in  warehouses  there.  Some  is  held  on  the 
coast  in  warehouses. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  It  is  sold  to  buyers  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  some  is  shipped  tnere  and  held  for  orders.  We 
have  in  our  own  company  many  years  ago  shipped  salmon  to  England 
and  warehoused  it  tnere,  subject  to  order. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  Wanted  to  mention  that  because  later  I  want 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some  statements  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  dispose  of  your  salmon  through  two 
agencies  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Two  agencies. 

The  Chaibman.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  with  those 
agencies  for  the  disposition  of  your  salmon?  How  do  you  dispose 
of  it?  Take,  for  instance,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  what  arrange- 
ments do  you  make  with  them  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  They  look  up  their  salmon  market  and  see  what  sup- 
plies they  desire  for  their  trade,  and  they  inform  us  as  to  the  number 
of  cases  thev  want  shipped  to  maintain  it  to  Liverpool  or  London. 
The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  does  the  same  with  their  customers  or  the 
people  they  supply.  Then  we  know  what  the  pack  is,  and  that  pack 
is  distributed  among  these  diflFerent  people. 

The  Chaibman.  What  diflFerent  people  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  These  are  the  two  agents  that  you  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  ascertain  from  them  what  orders  they 
have  to  fill? 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  do.  They  give  us  their  orders  to  ship,  and  we 
place  the  salmon  on  the  cars  and  on  the  wharves  near  the  transporting 
steamer. 

The  Chaibman.  So  you  find  out  what  orders  they  have  to  fill 
before  you  fix  the  price  at  which  you  are  going  to  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  MOSEB.  We  confer  with  them  and  find  out  what  their  demand 
is.  We  ascertain  first  what  the  market  condition  is,  and  that  is  by 
ascertaining  what  their  demand  is — the  amount  they  desire,  approxi- 
mately.    TTiat  is  a  consideration  in  fixing  the  price. 

The  Chaibman.  WeU,  do  they  go  into  detail  as  to  the  orders  that 
they  have  and  the  different  people  from  whom  they  get  orders  ? 

ilr.  MosEB.  No;  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chaibman.  They  simply  come  to  you  and  say:  "We  will 
want  so  many  cases  this  year." 

Mr.  MosEB.  WeU,  I  think  more  in  detail  than  that  probably.  Thej 
will  probably  say,  "  We  want  so  many  cases  shipped  to  Boston  this 
year,  so  many  cases  shipped  to  New  York,  so  many  cases  shipped 
to  Cincinnati,    and  so  on. 
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The  ChaiAman.  You  sell  your  salmon  direct  to  them,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  get  the  money  from  them  as  soon  as  the 
salmon  is  on  the  transporting  agency  car  or  vessel  and  they  get  the 
bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  dispose  of  that  product  without  consulting 
you? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribution.  We 
sell  the  salmon  direct  to  the  agents,  and  we  get  the  money  as  soon  as 
it  is  on  the  transporting  medium. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  I  can  elucidate  that  matter  a  httle  further,  if 
you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Salmon  is  generally,  almost  universally,  sold  through 
brokers,  as  Mr.  Madison  stated  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  these  companies  operate  through 
brokers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  that  the  product  is  sold  by  the  company  thro\igh 
brokers  or  agents — salmon  brokers  as  they  are  called,  merchandise 
brokers.  For  instance,  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  to  which  Capt.  Moser  has 
referred,  is  one  of  the  largest  brokers  in  the  United  States.  That 
firm  ranks  up  among  the  largest,  and  they  handle  California  products — 
dried  fruit,  lima  beans,  walnuts,  raisins,  canned  fruit,  and  also 
canned  salmon.  They  are  merchandise  brokers  with  niany  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  traveling  salesmen,  etc.  There  is 
another  large  brokerage  concern  in  San  Francisco  that  is  engaged 
in  the  same  business;  that  is  the  GrifTith-Dumey  Co. 

We  have  another  very  large  concern  at  Seattle,  The  Kelly-Clark  & 
Co.,  who  are  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  business.  We  also  have 
another  very  large  concern  in  Seattle,  Gorman  &  Co. 

The  Demmg-Gould  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  another  verjr  large  merchan- 
dise brokerage  house ;  these  people  that  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
others  sell  salmon  to  the  joboers. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  company  does  not  deal  with  these 
people  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  These  various  companies  all  deal  with  some  of  them, 
practically  all  the  canned  salmon  is  sold  by  regular  salmon  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association 
now. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  explain  that  in  a  moment.  They  do  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  such  as  Mr.  Madison  mentioned,  and  which  cover 
but  an  infinitesimal  quantity.  He  says  he  does  not  use  the  general 
broker  because  he  is  in  other  lines  of  business  and  does  his  own  selling 
through  eastern  brokere  and  it  is  a  less  percentage. 

These  brokers  universally  get  5  per  cent  for  commissions  and  that 
is  what  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  get.  While  they  take  the  salmon  and  pay 
for  it,  as  Capt.  Moser  has  stated,  yet  they  do  not  agree  to  buy  a  single 
case  of  it  until  they  have  it  sold,  and  after  it  is  sold,  they  tate  it  and 
ship  it  or  order  the  company  to  ship  it  to  the  buyers. 

The  ChaiRxMAN.  How  can  they  sell  it  then?  How  can  they  make 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  commodity  before  they  know  what  the 
price  is  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  do  that,  Senator,  at  all,  except  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  answer  I  will  cover  Judge  Wickersham's  question  asked  a 
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moment  ago:  All  these  brokers  have  their  general  trade  more  or  less 
ostablished;  that  is,  they  have  their  line  of  customers,  but  there  is 
fierce  competition  among  them.  It  is  their  custom  every  spring  to 
s€*iid  out  inquiries  to  their  customers  as  to  the  Quantity  or  salmon 
they  desire,  and  to  accept  what  is  called  in  the  trade  parlance  '* orders 
suWject  to  approval  of  price." 

For  instance  a  concern  in  this  city — and  there  are  some  here — will 
send  to  one  of  these  brokers  a  conditional  order  for  a  carload  of  salmon 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  price  when  made.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  price  is,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on  their  part  to  take  a 
single  case  of  the  salmon  unless  they  accept  it  at  the  price  when  it  is 
made. 

The  object  of  doing  that  is  to  ascertain  in  advance  where  the  distri- 
bution will  likely  take  place,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  shipments.  Canned 
salmon  is  an  annual  product,  and  it  all  comes  down  at  about  the  same 
time  in  the  fall,  within  a  few  months,  and  there  is  a  great  congestion 
and  much  trouble  in  getting  it  off.  Therefore  the  brokers  try  in  every 
possible  way  to  anticipate  sales  and  distribution. 

When  the  prices  are  made,  then  the  word  goes  out  to  their  cus- 
tomers that  Alaska  red  salmon  is  held  at  such  and  such  a  price,  coho 
at  such  and  such  a  price,  pink  at  such  and  such  a  price.  If  these 
buyers  want  it  at  that  price,  they  confirm  their  orders,  usually  by 
telegraph,  sometimes  by  mail,  and  the  approval  constitutes  a  con- 
tract. These  brokers  receive  5  per  cent,  and  that  is  what  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  receive  for  their  part  of  the  transaction.  That  is  selling 
cost  to  the  packer  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  but  he  has  to  stand 
all  the  costs  of  handlmg,  draying,  warehousmg,  etc. 

Some  of  them  bill,  direct— that  is,  the  brokers  bill  direct.  In 
other  cases  the  canners  bill  direct  or  bill  through  the  brokers. 

Salmon  is  all  sold  for  cash  subject  to  payment  in  10  days  after 
acceptance  of  draft.  Drafts  are  drawn  agamst  bills  of  lading.  When 
the  salmon  goes  on  board  the  car,  the  negotiable  bill  of  lading  is 
i5vsued;  a  10-day  draft  is  drawn  against  that  shipment  and  forwarded 
to  the  customer,  and  he  takes  it  up. 

In  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  commission,  which  is  universal,  1^  per 
cent  discount  is  allowed  to  the  buyers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  AlasKa  Packers'  Association  pay  5  per 
cent  commission  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  not  in  the  same  way.  I  think  in  the  Balfour, 
Guthrie  instance  they  figure  on  a  5  per  cent  commission  basis  and  cut 
the  price  to  them  to  that  extent,  but  they  actually  sell  outright  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  from  Capt.  Moser  a  while  ago  that 
they  sell  direct  to  Balfour^  Guthrie  &  Co. 
Mr.  Moser.  We  do ;  it  is  a  flat  price. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  commission  proposition  about  it. 
Thev  are  not  acting  as  brokers. 

ilr.  Dorr.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  trade,  when  I  mention 
the  5  per  cent  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  the  European  end  or  the  United  Kingdom  trade, 
they  sell  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  who  are  merchants.     They  are  not 
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brokers  in  the  sense  I  have  been  using  the  term  as  applied  to  the 
American  end  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  do  their  business  through  two 
agencies:  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  and  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Moser  should  more  properly  have  said  through 
two  channels,  because  the  American  part  of  tneir  business  is  done 
through  an  agency  proper  and  the  European  part  sold  to  a  large 
mercantile  house. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  disposed  of  through  agents  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  is  the  largest  merchandise  con- 
cern in  the  world. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  their  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Liverpool  and  London. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  have  an  agency  in  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Moser.  They  have  one  in  Portland,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco, 
Boston 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  New  York,  Seattle,  and  many  other  cities. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  An  agency  is  all  they  have  at  these  places. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  a  busmess  there  and  they  handle  merchan- 
dise there,  but  tliey  do  not  buy  salmon  for  the  American  trade. 
They  buy  a  good  many  other  things  for  the  American  trade,  however. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  otiier  agency? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  to  them  direct  or  do  they  act  as 
brokers  in  disposing  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  should  say  we  sold  direct  to  them  in  this  way :  We 
deliver  the  goods  under  the  orders  which  they  give  us  and  they  pay 
for  those  goods  direct  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the  cars.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to 
determine 
a  man  and 

ought  to  be  easy  to  tell  whether  or  not  he  is  an  intermediate  selling 
party,  whether  lie  acts  for  himself,  or  whether  he  is  the  agent  of 
some  one  else  in  disposing  of  some  one  else's  goods. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  thinlc  I  explained  that.  I  wnl  be  glad  to  try  a^ain 
if  I  did  not  make  it  clear.  In  that  instance — I  happen  to  know  all 
about  it — they  act  as  agents  in  placing  the  orders.  After  they  get 
an  order,  so  that  they  know  the  goods  are  sold,  then  they  come"  over 
and  accept  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for  that  order  and  pay  for  them; 
but  they  are  paid  for  their  services  on  the  5  per  cent  oasis  just  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  act  as  agent  and  not  as  buyer  outright  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  customers  in  anv 
way. 

'the  Chairman.  But  they  are  your  agents,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  customers. 

Mr.  Moser.  We  bill  directly  to  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  they  do 
all  the  billing  to  their  customers. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  payment  was  so  much  money? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 


whether  or  not  you  sell  direct  to  these  people.     If  I  go  to 
I  say,  *^I  want  a  case  of  salmon,"  and  he  sells  it  to  me.  it 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  pay  them  5  per  cent  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  gets  a  5  per  cent  commission. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  get  5  per  cent  commission  and  they  guarantee  the 
deliveries.     That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recognize  them  as  the  outright  buyers  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  this  case  I  am  afraid  the  jury  is  divided.  I 
ap^ree  with  the  captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  goods  belong  to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
on  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  5  per  cent  commission  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  have  their  trade  to  maintain. 

The  Chairman,  xou  do  that  out  of  the  profit  on  what  they  pay 
to  vou? 

Jlr.  MosER.  These  are  the  prices  to  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  tney  do  not  get  any  advances  over  the 
price? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  simply  your  agents  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  finis  distinction  which  I  do 
not  appreciate  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  very  plain  distinction  myself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  an  aeency,  and  I  can 
not  look  at  it  in  any  other  way.  They  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
take  a  case  of  salmon  if  it  is  not  sold  by  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  do  not  sell  to  anybody  else  except 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 

Mi*.  MosER.  WeU,  we  do  sell  a  little  salmon  to  the  Army  and  a 
little  salmon  to  the  Navy,  and  I  think — although  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  selling  end — that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  nave  a  contract  with  the  J.  K.  Armsby 
Co.  and  Bdfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  to  take  these  salmon  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  them — for  instance, 
have  you  now  a  contract  with  them  to  take  all  of  this  year's  pack  i 

Ifr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  with  them  now? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  simply  fill  what  orders  they  may  receive.  We 
expect  them,  however,  to  take. their  quota  of  tne  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  fill  the  orders  that  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  receive  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  sell  them  any  salmon  without  requiring 
them  to  take  orders,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  anything 
that  their  orders  do  not  cover  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  we  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at;  the  distinction 
between  those  two  agencies. 
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Mr.  DoB&.  I  think  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  those  two 
agencies. 

Mr.  MosER.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  take  our  salmon  to  London 
or  Liverpool  and  hold  it  there  until  they  get  orders  for  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  1904  when  all  these  salmon  were  unsold  The  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  did  not  market  it.  They  had  no  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  It  was  all  carried  in  the  warehouses  by  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alaska  Packers*  Association  carried  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  carried  it  and  they  paid  the  interest  and  carryiiij; 
charges  on  it,  and  that  is  what  they  do  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  however,  buy  all  they 
carry. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  buy  a  block  of  salmon  it  is 
theirs.     They  buy  as  merchants  and  do  not  act  as  brokers. 

Now,  it  is  customary  with  all  these  companies  to  have  one  sellincr 
agency.  They  do  not  take  tbeir  packs  and  divide  them  between 
different  agents.  %/ 

The  Northwestern  Co.,  for  instance,  which  Mr.  Webb  represents, 
does  its  business  exclusively  through  the  Kelly-Clark  Co.  agenc-y  and 
substantially  in  the  same  way,  excepting  I  do  not  know  the  details 
about  settlement.  But  I  know  it  is  an  agency,  and  I  know  their  com- 
mission is  5  per  cent,  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  responsible  for 
any  salmon  until  it  is  sold.  Whether  they  do  the  billing  direct  or 
whether  they  get  the  bills  from  the  house  and  then  transmit  them 
through  the  mails  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 
but  all  the  American  business,  with  such  very  slight  exceptions  as 
Mr.  Madison  mentioned,  which  do  not  amount  to  anything  in  the 
aggregate,  is  all  carried  on  through  these  selling  agencies. 

Now  the  packers  after  a  number  of  years  of  experience — and  that 
is  the  reason  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  does  their  business  in 
that  way — have  found  it  cheaper  and  better  for  them  to  find  their 
markets  through  these  established  brokers,  who  have  offices  in  the 
different  cities  and  who  handle  other  lines  of  business  and  are  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  jobbing  trade,  than  to  market  their  product 
themselves.  They  found  they  could  do  it  cheaper  through  the 
brokers,  and  the  5  per  cent  commission  has  been  the  prevailing 
eommission.  That  has  been  the  commission  as  long  as  I  have  known 
anything  about  this  business,  which  has  been  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Dorr  ?  Of  course  Mr. 
Dorr  knows  more  about  the  selling  end  of  the  business  than  I  do.  He 
has  been  in  contact  with  that  proposition  and  I  have  not.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  however,  that  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  have  at  times  taken  a  large 
amount  of  salmon  and  warehoused  them  in  New  York,  for  example  i 

Mr.  Dorr.  Never  to  my  knowledge  for  their  own  account;  thev 
have  warehoused  salmon  many  times  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  some  recollection  of  their 
having  done  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  information  and  have  never 
heard  of  an  instance  where  they  bought  a  case  of  salmon  on  their  own 
account. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  been  connected  with  that  company 
for  a  great  many  years  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  was  connected  with  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
for  eight  years,  and  during  that  time  nothing  of  that  kind  occurred  to 
mv  knowledge. 

!^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  selling  price 
to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  and  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  What  was  the 
difference  in  selling  price  to  those  two  firms  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  Capt.  Moser  gave  the  selling  prices. 

Mr.  MosBR.  It  is  in  the  table  which  I  submitted — the  prices  we 
receive. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  not  speak  of  that. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  was  on  a  basis  of 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Take  red,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  take  red,  for  instance.  Captain. 

Mr.  Moser.  Six  net  to  us;  net  price,  commission  to  brokers  not 
included. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  then,  S6  net  was  equivalent  to  $6.40  to  the  trade 
less  5i  per  cent.  You  figure  it  out  and  it  will  come  out  that  way 
within  one  cent. 

Mr.  Moser.  $6.01. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  get  the  same  price  from  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.  that  you  did  from  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  unable  to  state  that;  but  I  should  say  yes,  because 
it  is  based  upon  that  figure. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean  net  price  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Net  price. 

The  Chairman.  These  agencies,  however,  have  to  sell  at  the  price 
you  fix? 

Mr.  Moser.  That  is  the  price  to  the  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  if  they  do  not  get  orders  at  that  price 
they  can  not  sell  ? 

SIt.  Moser.  Thej  can  not  sell. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  correct;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  modification 
of  the  price  the  packer  has  to  agree  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  broker 
is  simply  the  selling  agent.  He  has  no  control  over  the  price  except 
that  given  to  him  by  the  packer.     I  think  that  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Captain,  you  put  up  something  over  1,000,000 
cases  of  Alaska  salmon  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  not  1,000,000  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  proportion  of  what  you  did  put  up  went 
foreign  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  We  did  not  put  up  1,000,000  cases  of  Alaska  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  find  that  statement  in  this  '*  Pacific 
Fisherman." 

Mr.  Moser.  That  takes  in  our  Puget  Sound  pack,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  it  does.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  salmon.  So  it  is  a 
little  less  than  a  million  cases.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases  of  Alaska  salmon. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes;  863,739  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  that  went  foreign  ?  How  much 
of  it  did  you  sell  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  am  unable  to  say,  Judge.  I  stated  here  the  other  day 
as  to  about  the  amount  of  salmon  in  a  general  way  that  was  used 
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throughout  the  different  countries  on  the  basis  of  a  5,000,000  pack  for 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  'WiCKEBSHAM.  But  you  can  not  tell  how  much  of  that  went 
foreign  ? 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
got  of  that.  I  would  not  Uke  to  guess  at  it  and  have  it  go  into  the 
record. 

The  Chaikman.  What  proportion  of  your  product  generally  do 
they  take  ?    You  must  have  some  idea  of  that,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  About  one-third  of  it,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  DoRB.  Now,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  distribution  of  sal- 
mon, which  I  will  bring  in  just  at  this  point,  I  have  made  some 
figures  on  that,  and  my  judgment  is  that  of  all  the  Pacific  coast  pack, 
including  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  the  States,  one-half  is  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  Canada,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  in  the  United  States  proper.  That  is  the  way  I 
figure  it.  Captain.  I  may  disagree  with  you  a  little,  but  that  is  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  from  the  statistics  I  have  been  able  to 
get.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  buys  about  nine  thirty- 
seconds,  the  United  States  takes  about  sixteen  thirty-seconds,  Canada 
two  thirty-seconds,  Australasia  one  thirty-second,  and  the  balance, 
four  thirty-seconds,  is  distributed  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  it  goes  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Very  little;  scarcely  any.  The  «fapanese  have  their 
own  salmon,  in  the  first  instance,  and  m  the  next  place  what  they  do 
take  from  Alaska  is  either  the  very  lowest,  cheapest  grade,  in  small 
quantities,  or  else  what  we  call  dog  salmon  in  Alaska,  dry  salted. 
The  canned  salmon  for  the  Japanese  trade  is  infinitesimal.  Very  lit- 
tle of  it  goes  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  it  goes 
to  the  United  States  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy.  Salmon 
has  become  of  recent  years  a  standard  ration  both  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  ifosER.  The  market  is  opening  now  in  a  small  way  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  I  may  also  say  that  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  During 
the  Japanese  war  with  Kussia  there  was  a  little  shipment  made  to 
Japan  for  their  army. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Going  back  to  prices  for  a  moment;  the  average  price 
of  Alaska  red  salmon  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  $4.63  per  case, 
and  the  average  price  for  pink  salmon  for  the  same  period  nas  been 
$2.94  a  case. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  say  that  again,  please. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  average  price  to  the  trade  at  Pacific  coast  rail  ter- 
minals for  Alaska  red  salmon  for  the  last  10  years  has  been  $4.63 
per  case,  and  the  average  price  of  Alaska  pink  salmon,  covering  the 
same  period  of  time,  at  the  same  terminals,  has  been  $2.94  per  case, 
and  the  average  of  both  $3,785  per  case. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  find  here  in  the  Pacific  Fisherman  a  stat^ 
ment  that  last  year,  1911,  there  was  1,320,705  cases  of  Alaska  red 
canned  of  the  value  of  $8,552,512.  Something  like  that.  How  much 
is  that  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  About  $6.40,  I  think. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Per  case  ? 
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^Ir.  Dorr.  And  that  is  the  figure  I  have  taken  here  as  the  highest 
figure. 

^fr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Have  you  examined  these  statistics  in  this 
Pacific  Fisherman  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  generally  correct  ? 

^fr.  Dorr.  As  far  as  I  know  I  think  they  are. 

!Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  all.  I  will  ask  to  put  them  into  the 
record  when  we  come  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  when  the  time  comes. 

The  table  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows: 

Comparative  tax  itatement. 


Oregon. 


Cannery  tax. 


Traps 

Drag  aeines. 
GUI  nets.... 


2  oenta  per 
case. 


125. 


Setneta 

Wheels 

Purae  seines. 


3  cents  per 

foot. 
$5 


S3 

$25,135. 


Washington .      British  Columbia. 


1  cent  per  case. 


110. 125, 150,  and 
^  cent  per  fish. 

1  cent  to  3  cents 
per  foot. 

»5 


$50  and  $100  per 
year  and  $100 
for  each  addi- 
tional line  of 
m  a  c  h  1  n  e  ry 
equals  1  cent 
or  less  per  case. 

$50 
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4  cents 


5  cents  to  11  cents. 


$2.50 

$10.  $15,  $25. 
$25,  $60 


$50. 


$5. 


$25. 


$100. 

1  cent  per  fathom  equals 

$2  to  $5. 
1  cent  per  fathom  equals 

average  of  $2. 
1  cent  per  fathom. 
1  cent  per  fathom. 
30    cents    per    fathom 

equals  $50  to  $100  each. 


Mr.  Browne.  I  may  add  an  interesting  bit  of  information.  When 
the  Spanish  War  broke  out  the  nutritive  qualities  of  salmon — that  is, 
canned  salmon —  was  made  the  subject  of  very  thorough  investigation 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  it  was  based  on  that  investi- 
gation that  the  purcnase  of  salmon  as  the  fish  ration  was  made. 

^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  was  the  time  they  first  purchased  Alaska 
snimon  ? 

!Mr.  Browne.  Yes.  In  the  Navy — I  think  it  was  in  the  Navy — they 
could  buy  it  because  there  was  no  fixed  ration  such  as  was  the  rule  in 
respect  to  the  Army  ration.  Both  the  Armj  and  Navy  buy  it  now. 
ana  it  is  shipped  and  used  largely  in  the  Phihppines  and  on  our  naval 
vessels  on  account  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 

yir.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  happen  to  remember,  Judge  Browne, 
iiow  much  the  Government  paid  for  Alaska  red  salmon  ? 

^Ir.  Browne.  I  have  not  tne  data  as  to  that,  Judge.  My  argument 
wiis  to  submit  the  matter  in  such  form  to  the  Army  and  Navy  authori- 
ties  here  as  would  get  that  investigation  and  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  canned  salmon  as  the  fish  ration  in  the  Army  and  Navy  service. 
I  never  heard  about  prices  in  connection  with  it  at  all.  That  is 
jjormane  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  however,  and  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr*  Dorr.  In  1897  this  occurred,  or  1898? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes;  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Red  salmon  generally  then  was  worth  about  90  cents  a 
dozen. 

51Tlft— 12 21 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  the  general  trade  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  To  the  general  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  the  Government 
paid  by  application  to  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  was  not  a  very  extensive  pm'chase.  It  was  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Next  I  desire  to  introduce  a  statement  that  I  have  com- 
piled, estimating  the  cost  of  a  thousand  cases  of  salmon,  packed  in 
Alaska  and  sold  at  Seattle  or  delivered  to  Seattle  for  shipment  under 
present  existing  conditions. 

When  I  speak,  as  I  have  several  times,  about  the  prices  bein^  made 
at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  from  Alaska  to  these  terminals  has  to  be  paid  by  the 
packers,  and  the  salmon  packers  that  are  engaged  in  the  business  in 
Alaska  must  not  only  pay  the  transportation  upon  the  finished  prod- 
uct down,  but  they  have  to  pay  the  transportation  on  all  the  material 
and  men  they  take  up.  So  far  as  mj  information  goes  it  has  led  me 
to  these  conclusions :  The  transportation  cost  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  36  cents  a  case.  That  expense  is  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
alone.    The  Alaska  salmon  canners  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 

gared  with  their  competitors  who  operate  on  Puget  Sound,  the 
olumbia  River,  or  any  place  close  to  rail  transportation.  The  for- 
mer are  not  only  under  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion, but,  as  has  already  been  quite  thoroughly  explained  by  several 
of  the  witnesses,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  labor, 
because  the  latter  are  able  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  this  emergency  labor 
that  is  required  when  the  runs  of  fish  are  on  and  the  canneries  are 
congested  irom  local  sources  in  the  towns. 

For  instance,  at  Bellingham,  where  the  largest  individual  cannery 
in  the  world  exists,  they  employ  a  great  many  girls,  women,  and  men 
for  short  periods  of  time,  school  otIs  and  boys  during  the  summer 
vacations,  when  they  need  extra  help  or  an  extra  quantity  of  help. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  in  Alaska,  because  there  is  no  help  to 
draw  from  there  except  the  natives,  and  they  do  not  fiU  the  emergency 
demand. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  here,  Mr.  Dorr,  does  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  do  its  own  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  it  altogether? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Altogether;  with  the  fleet  of  vessels  Mr.  Moser  has 
exhibited. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  cannery  associations  or  companies 
do  their  transportation  in  Alaska  ? 

Mt.  Dorr.  All  of  those  who  operate  in  Bristol  Bay  are  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  do  their  own  transportation.  Some  few  of  those  who  operate 
in  other  places  do  their  own  transportation.  In  central  Alaska  and  in 
southeastern  Alaska  it  is  customary  in  most  cases,  I  think,  to  hire  the 
transportation  from  regular  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  boats  running  up  and  down  south- 
eastern Alaska  stop  at  the  canneries  and  loadl 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do.  They  take  the  provisions,  men,  and  materials 
up  in  the  spring  and  return  the  finished  product  and  the  men  in  the 
fall.  That  condition  extends  as  far  as  Seldovia,  all  along  the  coast, 
Yakutat,  and  up  to  Cook  Inlet. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  far  as  the  regular  steamers  run  ? 

Mr.  DoBB.  .Yes;  as  far  as  the  regular  steamers  run. 

The  Chaibman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  pack  would  you  esti- 
mate is  transported  by  the  paclcers  themselves? 

Mr.  DoBR.  JProbably  half  of  it. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Practically  all  transportation  by  the  companies  them- 
selves is  done  outside  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  DoBB.  In  this  estimate  of  the  cost — the  present-day  cost — of  the 
pack,  I  have  taken  the  principal  items  of  material  that  are  consumed; 
that  is,  which  enter  into  the  actual  constituency  of  the  fishery  product, 
such  as  tinplate,  solder,  the  boxes  themselves,  labels,  salt,  and  the 
lacquer  that  goes  upon  the  can  after  it  is  finished.  I  have  taken  these 
at  current  market  prices  at  Seattle. 

^Miite  labor  is  estimated  at  60  cents  per  case;  Chinese  labor  at  50 
cents  per  case;  provisions  for  the  commissary  department  30  cents 
per  case.  Fishing  gear,  12  cents  per  case — that  is  the  average  for  all 
cears,  including  wear  and  tear  on  the  nets  from  year  to  year,  etc. — 
Fuel.  10  cents  per  case. 

Tnis  fuel  is  not  as  much  on  my  general  average  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  where  they  do  their  own 
transportation.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  again  that  this  is  a 
general  average  statement  of  everybody  for  the  whole  district  as 
near  as  I  could  make  it  up. 

Transportation  up  and  down,  36  cents  per  case;  insurance,  marine 
and  fire,  20  cents  per  case;  interest  on  tne  outfit,  6  cents  per  case; 
overhead  charges,  15  cents  per  case;  depreciation,  plants  and 
machinery,  10  cents  per  case;  storage,  wharfage,  and  handling  at 
Seattle,  5  cents  a  case. ' 

I  mi^ht  say  at  this  point  that  our  wharfage  charges  are  much 
higher  m  Seattle  than  tney  are  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  have 
State  tolls.  There  they  pay  5  cents  per  ton  wharfage  while  we  have 
to  pay  25  and  more  cents  per  ton  under  private  ownership. 

The  selling  cost  on  a  basis  of  a  four-dollar  price  is  26  cents  per  case. 
That  means  5  per  cent  to  the  broker  and  li  discount  to  the  buyer, 
which  must  come  out  of  this  composite  price  in  order  to  get  the  net 
result  to  the  packer.  The  total  or  that  compilation  after  tne  taxes — 
I  have  not  included  anv  taxes  yet — ^is  $3.68  a  case,  or  $3,681.60  for 
a  thousand  cases,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Alaska  taxes  and  all 
other  taxes,  and  those  other  taxes  include  as  well  the  1  per  cent  net 
earnings  which  is  collected, by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  income 
of  corporations  where  it  exceeds  $5,000. 

If  there  is  any  criticism  of  these  figures  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
or  bv  anyone  else  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  the  fish  is  valued  at. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Fish  is  not  counted  here  at  all.  It  is  included  in  the 
lal>or. 

Mr.  MosEB.  I  would  like  to  sav  this:  That  we  have  made  an  esti- 
mate  as  to  what  transportation  would  cost  in  southeast  ^Uaska,  with 
a  view  possibljr  of  at  some  time  using  the  regular  lines  for  transporta- 
tion. Our  estimate  was  42  cents  a  case,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  instead  of  36  cents.  This  included  the' cost  of  transporting 
the  men  and  the  material  up  and  down  and  the  fishery  product.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Dorr^s  estimate  is  low  on  that  item. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  that  transportation,  if  it  is  to  be  purchase<l 
from  the  regular  transportation  steamers,  in  many  instances  will 
cost  more  than  36  cents;  but  I  have  taken  into  account  in  obtaining 
this  figure  the  facilities  and  the  saving  of  all  the  companies  that  own 
their  own  transportation.  I  have  tried  to  get  a  general  average  of 
the  whole  district. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  estimate  was  based  entirely  on  utilizing  the  trans- 
portation service  that  is  now  in  operation. 

The  table  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows : 

Estimated  cost  of  1,000  cases  of  salmon  packed  in  Alaska  and  sold  in  Seattle. 

108  boxes  tin  plate,  at  $4.20  per  box $453.  60 

800  pounds  solder,  at  30  cents  per  pound 240. 00 

1,000  cases,  at  13  cents  per  case 130. 00 

50,000  labels,  at  90  cents  per  thousand 45. 00 

750  pounds  salt,  at  $8  per  ton 3. 00 

8  gallons  lacquer,  at  50  cente  per  gallon 4.  Ou 

50  gallons  benzine,  at  12  cents  per  gallon 6. 00 

White  labor,  at  60  cents  per  case 600. 00 

Chinese  labor,  at  50  cents  per  case 500. 00 

Provisions,  at  30  cents  per  case 300. 00 

Fishing  gear,  at  12  cents  per  case 120. 00 

Fuel,  at  10  cents  per  case 100. 00 

Transportation  up  and  down,  men,  at  6  cente  per  case 60. 00 

Transportation  up  and  down,  merchandise,  at  30  cents  per  case 300. 00 

Insurance,  marine  and  fire,  at  20  cents  per  case 200. 00 

Interest  on  outfit,  at  6  cents  per  case 60. 00 

Overhead  charges,  at  15  cents  per  case 150. 00 

Depreciation,  at  10  cents  per  case 100. 00 

Storage,  wharfage,  and  handling  at  Seattle,  at  5  cents  per  case 50. 00 

Selling  $4  basis  (IJ  and  5  per  cent),  at  26  cents  per  case.  I .' 260. 00 

3,  681. 60 
Taxes  to  be  added. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Captain,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  expendi- 
tures of  your  association  were  last  year  in  connection  with  the  Alaska 
salmon  canneries  ?     That  is  as  to  your  Alaskan  business  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  I  can  not,  unless  we  can  make  that  up  from  the 
report.     You  mean  what  the  cost  of  our  total  pack  was  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  your  total  expenditure  with  reference  to 
the  Alaska  output  during  the  last  year.  I  suppose  that  your  com- 
pany keeps  an  account  of  what  you  spend  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  keep  an  account  with  every  cannery  in  the  home 
office. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  particular  canneries,  1 
just  want  the  total  of  their  business  for  that  year — their  expenditures. 
Then  I  want  the  product.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  get 
at  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  than  to  find  out  what  you  spend  in  a 
year  and  how  many  cases  you  produce  in  a  year  and  divide  one  by 
the  other. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  carry  over  largo  inventories.  We 
have  large  amounts  on  hand,  so  that  every  year  we  do  not  have  to 
take  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  what  your  expenditures  were  during  one 
year  to  take  care  of  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will  try  and  get  it. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  It  does  not  matter,  Captain,  that  you  have  the  material 
on  hand  carried  over  from  last  year.     That  goes  into  this  year's  pack. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that;  I  want  to  know 
what  the  expenditure  was.  You  surely  keep  an  account  of  expendi- 
tures each  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  yes;  we  keep  a  very  careful  bookkeeping  account. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  the  aggregate  expense  for  last  year  and  the 
amount  of  the  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  want  the  aggregate  amount  of  material 
sent  to  Alaska,  the  amount  brought  back,  and  the  figure  at  which  it 
^vas  sold  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  just  what  it  cost  them  to  run  their  business 
last  year.  That  is  what  I  want.  Just  what  it  cost  you  last  year  to 
produce  your  pack. 

Mr.  MosER.  Say  for  a  calendar  year.     For  the  calendar  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  whichever  way  you  keep  it.  I  want  the  total 
cost  of  the  pack  for  1911. 

Mr.  MosER.  863,739  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  that  is  the  actual  number  of  cases.  A 
^ood  many  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Dorr  has  made  here  are  based 
upon  estimates,  which  may  be  more  or  less  correct. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  can  sav  this  in  a  general  way:  That  after  we  have 
outfitted  we  have  usually  expended  upward  oi  $3,000,000  for  equip- 
ment, material,  and  advances  before  we  take  a  fish. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that  item.  I  want  the  total 
expenditure.     You   must  make  some  estimate  to   determine  your 

1>ri)fit  and  loss  for  the  year;  what  you  spend  and  what  you  receive. 
[  want  to  know  what  you  spend  in  one  year,  if  you  can  furnish  it  with- 
out too  much  trouble.  Ii  we  can  get  the  expenditure  for,  say,  10 
years,  with  the  product  for  10  years,  then  we  could  get  the  price  of  a 
case  each  year, 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  get  that,  if  you  can,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes.  We  have  this  data  in  the  ollice,  I  am  quite  sure — 
the  cost  per  case  to  us  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  figure  it  out  in  some  way.  You  must 
have  some  way  to  figure  that.     I  want  to  get  at  your  annual  expense. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  tJie  Senator  wants,  I  think,  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me.     He  wants  your  base  figures,  so  he  can  figure  out  the  cost  himself. 

Mr.  MosEB.   X  es. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  it  in  the  oflSce,  unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suppose  so,  of  course. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  the  cost  per  case  to  us,  Senator.  Of  course 
tliat  is  very  easy  to  get,  if  we  have  that  cost  per  case  correct.  We 
simply  have  to  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  cases  we  packed  in 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  what  you  spent  in  one  year  to  run  your 
Alaska  business.  Then,  if  I  have  the  product,  I  can  get  at  what  it 
cost. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  pretty  certain  that  information  is  available  in  the 
home  office. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so. 

&fr.  MosER.  It  is  available,  but  we  have  not  always  published  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  only  real  reliable  figures  that  we  can  take  to  get  at  the  cost  of  a 
case  of  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  series  of  figures  which 
are  probably  not  as  accurate  as  those  you  called  for,  but  which  will 
give  some  very  interesting  information  contained  in  the  hearings  two 
years  ago  before  the  House  conunittee.  It  is  a  statement  fumished 
to  that  committee  by  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray,  through  Judge  Browne 
here,  as  the  attorney  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  appendix  2,  showing  the  sixteenth  annual 
statement  oi  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  with  the  president's 
report,  and  so  forth.  That  contains  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
profits  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  for  16  years,  and  very 
much  other  data  that  will  assist  us  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  Mr.  Dorr  has  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  afraid  1  have  not  got  just  what  you  want,  Senator, 
because  I  did  not  anticipate  that  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  teU  you,  Judge.  Of  course  you  have 
those  matters,  and  you  are  more  familiar  with  them  than  anyone 
else,  so  you  hold  that,  and  when  we  get  through  we  will  put  into  the 
record  anything  you  would  like  to  have  incorporated  therein. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Only  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  accurate  way  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  at  Seattle  or  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  any  other  Pacific  coast  point,  would^  be  to  take  your 
actual  expenditures  during  one  year,  and  then  divide  that  by  the 
product. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  would  be  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  not  give  you  the  results  for  other  companies 
operating  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  them  particularly  any- 
how. You  are  interested  in  your  own  proposition,  and  that  will 
give  us  the  cost  of  your  production.  Of  course  we  can  understand 
that  another  company — a  small  company  operating  only  one  can- 
nery— would  probably  be  different  from  yours  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  understand 
that.  The  only  accurate  way,  it  seems  to  me,  of  eetting  at  the  cost 
of  your  salmon  pack  would  be  as  I  have  stated,  ana  I  wish  you  would 
furnish  that  information  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  will.     I  will  wire  out  to  the  office  and  get  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  a  statement  of  that  kind  concerning  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  would  give  you  a  very  fair  estimate  of 
the  others.  For  instance,  last  year  in  tlie  Bristol  Bay  region  there 
was  packed  747,139  cases,  costing  about  $373,854,  or  more  than  half. 
That  was  true  in  central  Alaska,  out  they  only  put  up  about  one-half 
of  the  pack,  I  think,  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  why  the  cost  of  transportation, 
for  instance,  for  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association  in  taking  care  ot 
their  men  and  packing  for  one  year  might  be  diflFerent  from  what  it 
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would  be  where  a  man  would  have  to  go  out  and  hire  his  transporta- 
tion. Wliat  I  want  to  get  at  now  is  their  actual  cost  per  case  of 
salmon.  It  seems  to  me  the  simplest  way  to  get  at  that,  and  the 
accurate  way,  is  to  find  out  what  it  costs  to  produce  their  entire  pack, 
which  ought  to  compare  with  other  packs. 

Mr.  MosEB.  We  have  a  very  close  system  of  bookkeeping.  It  is 
verv  carefully  kept. 

'file  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  any  theorv  of  the  cost  of  a  case  of  salmon  in 
Alaska  it  can  not  be  reasonably  estimated  that  the  raw  product  is 
worth  more  than  a  dollar  a  case.  That  is  an  excessive  valuation.  I 
am  willing  to  assume  that  a  dollar  a  case  represents  the  value  of  the 
raw  fish. 

Mi\  WiCKERSHAM.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  you,  what  does  it  cost 
vou  to  catch  those  fish  ?    Wliat  do  vou  pav  the  fishermen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  Bering  Sea  they  pay  3i  cents  a  fish  for  the  red 
salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  fish  does  it  take  to  make  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  From  12  to  13,  at  3i  cents  a  fish,  of  the  red  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  about  50  cents  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  about  50  cents  a  case  or  a  little  less.  Then,  of 
course,  these  fishermen  are  found,  boarded;  nets  are  provided  for 
them  and  boats  furnished,  and  everything  else  is  supplied  by  the 
companies. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  adds  considerably  more,  then  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Where  we  go  out  and  buy  red  fish  we  sometimes  pay 
10  cents  apiece  for  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  $1.30  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  the  open  market  when  we  buy  the  fish.  The  pink 
salmon  cost  only  a  small  part  of  that  sum.  We  buy  pink  salmon  for 
2  cents  apiece,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  get  the  information  I  called  for  I  think 
it  will  cover  all  these  matters. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  you  want,  but  the  raw  product 
element  is  important  from  my  standpoint,  Senator,  in  estunating 
these  taxes,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  that  comes  out  oi  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  present  what  you  desire  on  that  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  it  is  upon  that  theory  that  I  want  to  make  a 
few  observations.  The  tax  in  Alaska  was  not  enacted  as  a  tax  on 
property.  It  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  tax  on  property,  and 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  tax  on  specific  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wliy  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  the  act  itself  says  that.  It  provides  a  license, 
fee  system  for  different  occupations.     It  is  an  occupation  tax. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  it  not  in  lieu  of  all  these  other  taxes — to 
take  the  place  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  undoubtedly  passed  in  lieu  of  other  tax  laws. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  arose  from  the  conditions  in  Alaska, 
wliich  prevented  the  assessment  of  this  property  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  certainlv  did.  It  was  the  means  adopted  for 
securing  a  certain  amount  of  revenue) 

Mr.  Wiokbrsham.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DoBR.  But  I  do  not  tliink  it  ever  was  intended  to  be  a  revenue 
system  that  would  make  Alaska  self-supporting.  If  it  was,  it  is 
grossly  inadequate  and  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  have  read  me  Binns  case,  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  and  you  know  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
that  case  about  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  read  the  Binns  case  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  reported  in  194  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  Binns  v.  United  States,  representing  an  effort  of  somebody— 
I  do  not  remember  whom — Binns  and  some  others,  to  have  this 
license  tax  law  declared  invalid  on  constitutional  grounds. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law,  and  said  it  was  perhaps  not 
as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  but  as  the  total  amount  of  taxes  oeriTed 
from  the  revenue  under  this  license  system  did  not  equal  the  amount 
necossarv  to  maintain  the  expense  of  the  Government  alone 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Alaskan  Government — they  would  uphold  it. 
and  thev  did  uphold  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  held.  Now  I  say  that  this  is 
primarily  an  occupation  tax.  For  instance,  a  boarding  house  pays 
a  license  fee  of  $15  a  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Under  this  same  act  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  this  same  act.  An  abstract  oflBce  pays  a  license 
of  $50  a  year;  a  bank  pays  a  license  of  $250  a  year,  regardless  of  the 
business  it  does. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  a  railroad  pays  $100  a  mile,  regardless  of 
the  traffic  over  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Webb.  Steamboats  pay  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  they  ought  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  law  requires  them  to  pay  it.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  do  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  do  not  because  they  have  been  advised 
not  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  may  be  Utigating  it.  I  would  not  like  to  take 
the  chances  of  ignoring  this  tax,  because  it  is  an  indictable  offense 
tmder  the  Federal  law,  and  the  penalty  is  double  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  a  suit  pending  now  for  the  recovery  of 
the  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Stamp  mills  pay  a  tax  of  $3  per  stamp  per  year,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  all  mercantile  establishments  pay  upon  the 
amount  of  business  they  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do.  It  is  a  graduated  scale.  So  do  the  sahnon 
canners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  the  salmon  canners  pay  so  much  a  case, 
not  regarding  the  business  they  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  on  the  business  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  they  pack  a  few  cases  they  pay  on 
them;  if  they  pack  10,000  they  pay  on  that? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  the  stores  pay  a  different  ratio. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  The  stores  pay  according  to  the  amount  of  their  annual 
sales. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  YouT  Canning  ratio  is  the  same.  The  rate  of 
taxation  is  not  the  same  in  the  stores,  while  it  is  in  the  canneries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean  it  is  a  graduated  scale  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  in  the  mercantile  estabUshments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  percentage  different  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mercantile  establishments  doing  a  business  of  $100,000 
per  annum  pay  $500;  on  a  business  of  $75,000  they  pay  $300. 

The  Chairman.  I  see;  it  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  at  a  slightly  different  rate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  result  is  not  very  different  except  that  the 
merchants  and  other  people  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cannery  men  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  that,  and  your  attention  to  it,  too,  later. 

ilr.  Dorr.  The  merchant  that  does  $100,000  worth  of  business  a 
year  pays  $500. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  addition  to  that  he  pays  2  per  cent  taxes  on 
his  property  in  the  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  So  does  a  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Xot  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  if  they  are  located  inside  an  incorporated  town. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  ttere  is  no  cannery  located  inside  an  incor- 
porated town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  not  there  one  in  Ketchikan? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  outside  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  was  one  built  at  WrangeJl  this  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  Wrangell  is  not  an  incorporated  town. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  Haines  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  Haines  is  incorporated. 

ifr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  cannery  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  that  is  not  in  Haines. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  right  at  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  In  towns  which  are  not  incorporated  business 
houses  do  not  have  to  pay  that  tax? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to  pay  the  incorporated- 
iovm  tax  he  can  go  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  The  basis  of  the  corporation  tax  in  the  municipality 
is  the  protection  which  the  incorporated  town  furnishes. 

Sir.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  no  fire  protection  outside;  but  our 
courts  are  there,  and  they  are  used  frequently.  There  is  protection  up 
there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  product  these  canneries 
take  from  Alaska  is  the  raw  fish.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair;  I  think  it 
is  eminently  imfair  and  manifestly  unjust  to  tax  them  on  the  basis  of 
their  finished  product  delivered  in  Seattle.  When  we  include  the 
material  and  the  labor  and  the  provisions  that  they  of  necessity  take 
up  to  make  this  product  merchantable,  that  is  not  a  fair  basis  on  which 
to  figure  the  value  of  the  product  for  the  basis  of  an  occupation  tax. 
If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  value  of  the  product,  it  should  be 
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the  value  of  the  product  in  Alaska,  that  which  we  get  from  Alaska, 
and  that  in  no  sense  can  be  said  to  be  worth  more  than  a  dollar  a  case. 

It  is  a  high  estimate,  and  at  4  cents  a  case  that  tax  is  4  per  cent 
on  the  raw  product.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law  increasing  it  to 
14  cents,  as  I  estimate  it,  that  would  be  14  per  cent  on  the  Alaska 
product. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  gist  of  your  proposition  then,  Mr.  Dorr,  in 
regard  to  the  taxes  on  these  salmon,  is  tnat  these  taxes  should  be 
based  on  the  value  of  the  fish  in  the  raw  state  ? 

]Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  No;  caught. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  caught  and  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  are  willing  to  estimate  it  on  their 
value  as  caught  and  probably  laid  down  at  the  cannery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  assume  we  buy  them  in  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  estimate  that  value  as  $1  per  case  ? 

Ml".  Dorr.  Yes;  as  an  outside  valuation. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  a  very  high  estimate,  $1  per  case.  We  have 
made  a  recast  of  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  we  have  found 
according  to  our  figures  that  the  value  of  the  raw  material  which  has 
been  taken  out  of  Alaska  in  any  one  season  by  all  the  canneries  is 
not  in  excess  of  $1,250,000.  Mr.  Dorr's  figures  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  my  figures  are  more  than  double  that,  as  a  matt-er 
of  fact;  but  I  have  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  that  basis,  that  these 
fish  might  be  bought  in  the  open  market  there  of  residents,  if  such 
can  be  found,  who  had  caught  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  you,  you  paid  the  fishermen  10 
cents  a  piece  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  for  the  red  fish. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  13  to  the  case  that  would  be  $1.30. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  for  the  red  fish;  but.  Judge,  the  bulk  of  this  Alaska 
pack  ispink  or  humpback  salmon  which  cost  very  much  less. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  on  that  basis,  you  would  not  pay  for  any- 
thing except  the  labor  in  catching  them.  On  your  basis  of  $1  a  case 
you  would  not  pay  even  as  much  as  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Tnere  is  a  big  profit  to  the  man  who  catches  them.  The 
man  who  catches  them  owns  his  own  gear  and  his  own  boat  and  takes 
his  own  risks.  He  naturally  makes  his  profit,  if  he  operates  inde- 
pendentty  of  the  canner  who  hires  the  fisherman  and  pajrs  him  either 
oy  piecework  or  stated  wages. 

I  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  that  estimate  and  make  it  large  enough 
to  cover  all  kinds  of  contingencies  involved  in  the  catch  and  delivery 
of  the  raw  product  to  the  canner.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  right  that 
the  canner  should  pay  a  tax  on  the  cans  that  he  buys  in  Pittsburgh 
under  a  $1.20  tariii  and  takes  up  there  to  fill  with  these  fish  and  then 
returns  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  fair  basis  of  calculation  at  all,  and  that 
suggestion  runs  right  through  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  tlie 
cost  of  the  finished  product  and  include  labor,  which  amounts  to, 
according  to  my  figures,  60  cents  on  every  case  for  white  labor  and 
50  cents  for  Chinese,  or  $1.10  per  case  in  actual  labor. 
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When  the  present  law  was  under  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1906  it  was  like  the  present  bill,  as  I  understand 
at  least,  an  administration  measure. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiLAM.  Who  prepared  it  then  ? 

^Ir.  DoRE.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Were  you  consulted  in  its  preparation  1 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  people  consulted  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  not  originally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  did  in  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  were  consulted  when  we  got  into  the  hearings,  of 
course. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  not  before  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  not  before;  neither  were  we  in  this  instance  con- 
sulted before. 

That  bill,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  like  this  one,  was  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  late  Congressman  Cushman  in  1906. 

We  then  had  a  hearing  as  we  are  having  in  this  instance.  We  had 
at  that  time  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  Alaska  Salmon  Commission, 
a  body  of  eminent  men  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  President 
in  1903  to  make  explorations  in  Alaska  and  report  on  the  general 
conditions  there.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Barton  W.  Ever- 
nriann  being  the  two  principal  commissioners. 

Mr.  Bower.  Was  not  Capt.  Moser  with  that  commission,  also  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  Capt.  Moser  was  not,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  but  I  knew  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Dorr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann 
submitted  a  report  to  the  President.  This  was  a  Presidential  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  called  the  Alaska  Salmon  Commission. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  an  Executive  document,  Mr.  Dorr  ?  If 
so,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  number  so  that  I  can  get  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  House  Document  477,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  It  was  submitted  to  Congress  witn  a  message  from 
the  President.  These  men  had  been  up  there  in  1903.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  was  as  follows:  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
executive  head;  Dr.  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  acting  executive 
head  in  Dr.  Jordan's  absence  during  the  latter  part  of  the  investiga- 
tions; Lieut.  Franklin  Swift,  United  States  Navy  (retired),  com- 
manding the  fisheries  steamer  Albatross;  Mr.  Alvin  B.  Alexander, 
assistant  in  charge,  statistics  and  methods  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries;  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Wisner,  field  superintendent  of 
Federal  fish-cultural  stations;  and  Mr.  Cloudsley  Rutter,  naturalist, 
fisheries  steamer  Albaiross, 

As  special  assistants  to  the  commission  the  following  wer<\  ap- 
pointee!: Messrs.  Fred  M.  Chamberlain  and  E.  L.  Goldsborou^h,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  Dr.  Harold  Heath,  Dr.  Charles  II.  (lilbert. 
Mr.  Milo  H.  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  Harold  Bo  wen  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
Universitv;  Mr.  Harrv  C.  Fassctt,  captain's  clerk,  HtosLmer  AlbcUross; 
and  Mr.  Albertus  H.  haldwin,  artist. 
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That  commission  submitted  their  preliminary  report  and  it  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  the  document  to  which  I 
have  referred,  House  Document  477,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are  very  many  of  these 
reports  left,  and  I  would  Uke  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  would 
not  be  unwise  to  have  this  printed  somewhere  in  these  hearings. 

The  Chaijiman.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  it  in 
the  record,  but  you  may  read  whatever  excerpts  you  would  like  to 
have  appear. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  alluding  to  that  matter  now  to  show  that  when 
the  present  law  was  enacted  the  committee  in  Congress  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  report  of  these  gentlemen  and  they  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Erescnco  of  a  number  of  them  before  the  committee.  They  were 
eforo  the  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  also  a  very  respectable  number  of  gentle- 
men representing  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  appeared. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Thev  certainly  did.  They  had  the  benefit  of  the  pack- 
ers, not  only  the  Alaska  packers,  but  a  great  many  of  the  other  pack- 
ers; and  after  we  got  into  this  hearing  before  the  committee  it  was  on 
the  suggastion  of  the  committee  that  we  repaired  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  there  labored  for  a  week  to 
harmonize  all  the  differences  and  questions  that  had  arisen,  and  the 
result  was  a  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  as  reported. 

In  that  report  upon  the  question  of  taxes  the  committee  sslx: 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  is  levied  and  collected  on 
canned  salmon  and  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  barrel  on  salted  salmon.  The  total  revenue 
(not  including  that  of  the  current  year)  has  been  $429,781.52,  while  the  expense  to  the 
Uovernment  during  the  same  period  for  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
these  fisheries  has  not  exceeded  $35,000.  Whatever  the  Government  may  do  in  the 
line  of  artificial  propagation,  it  is  desirable  that  persons  engaged  in  tiie  ousinee?  of 
salmon  packing  in  Alaska  be  encouraged  to  build  and  maintain  hatcheries.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  is  probable  that  a  rebate  from  this  taXj  based  upon  a  proper  ratio  of  the 
annual  pack  to  the  fry  liberated  bv  persons  maintaining  hatcheries,  would  a£ford  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  question.  Such  private  hatclieries 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  this  department,  which  would  have  power  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  for  their  conduct. 

That  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  WiCKEitsHAM.  Well,  you  understand  the  Government  owns 
those  fish  or  the  peojJe  own  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  the  Government  does  not  own  them,  but 
that  the  j)eople  do  own  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  people  have  the  right  to  sell  them  for 
whatever  they  please,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  what  the  people 
want  to  charge  you  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  have  a  right  to  sell  them  for  what  they  please 
or  to  prohibit  their  use  altogether. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  fact, 
because  it  is  not  a  one-sided  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  argument  on  that  at  all.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  organized  representative  of  the  people,  chooses,  it  may 
charge  whatever  it  desires.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  could  put  a  tax 
of  a  dollar  a  case  on  that  product.  They  have  the  power  to  do  it.  1 
am  not  arguing  against  the  power. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand  that  in  what  we  call  the 
Alaska  Territorial  bill  there  is  still  a  reservation  that  the  Government 
will  continue  to  control  this  industry  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  fishing  industry  is  concerned,  but 
not  so  far  as  the  levying  of  taxes  on  property  on  shore  is  concerned. 
Whenever  the  Alaska  legislature  begins,  the  first  thing  they  will  do 
is  inaugurate  a  general  taxation  system,  and  we  will  come  in  under  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? 

;Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  no  objection  to  it;  I  think  it  is  right.  I  think 
it  is  right  that  every  species  of  property  that  is  in  existence  in  Alaska 
should  pay  a  tax  to  the  Alaska  Territorial  government;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  the  mere  occupants  in  any  avocation  up  there  to 
pav  an  exorbitant  occupation  tax  to  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

ilr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  as  to  where  it  goes,  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  if  this  tax,  whatever  it  may  be,  could  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  contribute  to  it. 
there  would  not  be  so  much  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

^Ir.  Dorr.  But,  Judge,  under  the  present  law,  we  get  no  benefit 
from  it  at  all.  It  is  all  diverted.  Seventy  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  the 
road  fund,  25  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  the  school  fund,  and  the  other 
5  per  cent  goes  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  pay  any- 
thing hardly.     Your  company  only  paid  $6,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  companies  1  represent  paid  4  cents  a  case  on  every 
case  that  they  packed. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  should  go  to  the  companies  who  contribute  it,  to 
maintain  the  industry'. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Have  you  the  hearings  vou  referred  to  a  moment  ago? 
I  think  there  is  a  statement  in  there  of  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Browne.  Is  that  the  hearing  on  your  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yos;  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  refer 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  starting  out  on  a  new  subject,  ilr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  am  answering  Judge  Wickersham's  Question. 
I  will  answer  it  in  a  moment.  By  referring  to  the  printed  nearings 
on  House  bill  22579,  Sixty-first  Congress,  I  find  a  statement  of  licenses 
and  taxes  collected  on  fisheries  in  the  years  1908  and  1909,  as 
follows 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  that  statement  to  go  into  this 
rt'cord,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  want  this  to  go  in,  we  will  put  it  in. 
Wo  will  now  close  the  hearing  for  this  morning. 

Thereupon,  at  11.45  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  April  g6, 1920. 

Hon.  E.  L.  Hamilton, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Territories^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Complying  with  your  request  of  April  20,  1910,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
incloee  a  statement  showing  the  amounta  received  aa  license  taxes  upon  the  output 
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of  canneries  in  Alaska  for  the  years  1908  and  1909,  including  the  amount  of  credit 
which  each  cannery  was  given  for  the  "fry"  released  from  its  hatchery,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1906. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  figures  given  in  the  statement  represent  only  the  collec- 
tions for  the  resnective  years,  and  are  without  regard  to  the  period  or  year  of  the  output . 
i.  e.,  the  time  the  taxes  or  credits  accrued.       * 

Respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickbbsham, 

AUomof  Gtneral, 

Statement  showing  amount  of  license  taxes  on  output  of  canneries  and  salterie$  in  Alaska, 
(Uso  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  thereon  on  account  of '  *fry  "  released  by  such  as  main- 
tain halcheries,  for  the  years  1908  and  1909. 


.Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  cannery 

Alaska  Packers'  Association,  cannery 

North  Pacific  Trading  &  Packing  Co.,  cannery, 

Knutson  Bros.,  cannery 

Pacific  American  Fisheries  Co.,  cannery 

Yakutatdit  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  cannery 

F.  C.  Barnes,  cannery 

Pacific  Fisheries  Co.,  cannery 

William  Duncan,  cannery. 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co.,  cannery.. 

Porter  Fish  Co.,  cannery 

Shakan  Salmon  Co.,  cannery 

Geo.  T.  Meyers  Com  cannery 

Thlinket  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

Columbia  Canning  Co. ,  cannery 

Pillar  PackineCo.,  cannery 

Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

C.  A.  Burckhardt  &  Co.,  cannery 

Yes  Bay  CanningCo.,  cannery 

Alaska-Portland  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

Northwestern  Packing  Co^  cannery 

Columbia  River  Pacung  Co.,  cannery 

N aknek  Packing  Co.,  cannery 

W .  C.  Waters,  sal ter v 

International  Fisheries  Co.,  saltery 

Ole  Knutson,  saltery 

H.  Bergman,  salterv 

C.  H.  Oallaener,  saltery 

Alex.  S.  Mlllor,  saltery 

Knute  Ilange,  saltery 

Quneriiis  Enge,  saltery 

James  Thompson,  saltery 

Rasmus  Enge.  saltery 

Alaska  Salt  Fish  Co.,  saltery 

Fred  Brockman,  saltery 

Peter  Somers,  saltery 

John  Mantel,  saltery 

J.  B.  Alter,  saltery 

Louis  Perterson,  saltery 

Marcus  Nelson,  saltery 

H.  E.  Heckman,  saltery 

A.  E.  King,  salterv 

Globe  Fishing  &  I^aoking  Co.,  saltery 

W.  n.  I^aIs,  saltery 

C.  M.  Coulter,  saltery 

Huno  Hazier,  salterv 

S.  C.  Robertson,  saltery 

Levi  I>obbins,  saltery , 

K.  J.  Johanson,  saltery 

Foss  &  Skocland,  saltery , 

Harry  Anpledoru,  saltery 

Engle  WIcse,  saltery 

J.  B.  Lindenberger,"  saltery , 

W.  A.  Thompson,  saltery 

Dlpk  Thompson,  saltery , 

Jack  Hadland,  saltery , 

Peter  Korgenson.  saltery 

R.  L.  Skog,  saltery 

Chas.  L.  Olson,  saltery 

John  Jenaon  &  Co. ,  saltery 

Malcolm  Campbell,  ^tery , 

Craig  Miller,  saltery 


License  taxes  collected. 


1908 


ISO, 

89, 

3p 


883.68 
751.30 
349.64 
6.98 


2, 

1, 

}; 

3» 
3, 

i: 


133.68 
610.91 
373.12 
634.16 
901.60 
219.76 
689.43 
663.28 
418.28 
584.36 
234.64 
846.00 
215.64 


1, 

1, 
1, 


189.66 

480.00 

204.44 

063.00 

37.70 

33.40 

8.90 

253.20 


92.40 

60.50 

25.20 

39.60 

21.40 

26.80 

53.80 

5.40 

8.00 

10.00 

227.90 

41.60 

15.30 

10.00 

28.00 

3.00 

3.00 

34.80 

1.70 

10.60 

107.20 


9.20 
3.20 
1L20 
7.40 
4.40 
L70 
0.70 


1909 


810,624.56 

38,612.38 

4,423.32 


6,672.00 


509.16 
2,266.30 
1,383.00 
1,777.68 
8,846.60 
2,926.76 
1,086.32 
1,336.32 


1,268.88 
2,282.84 


90.00 


79.20 
6.40 

12.00 
8.00 
3.00 


39.00 


27.00 


2.50 

12.40 

10.00 

189.40 


64.00 


182.40 


48.00 
1.60 


Credit  allowed  on 
count  ot  "fry" 
leased. 


re- 


1906 


16,917.48 

88,272.82 

1,964.64 


1009 


t2»,668.S0 
1,280.00 
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StCLtemtnt  showing  amount  of  license  taxes  on  output  of  canneries  and  salteries  in  Alaska, 
aiso  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  thereon  on  account  of  ^^fry  "  released  by  such  as  main-' 
tain  hatcheries f  for  the  years  1908  and  1909 — Continued. 


J.  T.  Field,  aalterr 

John  B.  BamovicD,  aalterj 

Henry  Imboff,  Baltorr 

Michael  E.  Lane,  aaliery 

A.  H.  Soosthagen,  aaltery 

AJaeica  American  Fish  Co.,  saltery 

L>.  A.  Pedereon,  aaltery 

Blodget  A  Blinn.Balt^ 

AlaaCa  Commercial  Co..  aaltery 

San  Juan  Flah  and  Faoklng  Co.,  aaltery. 
John  L.  Carlacm: 

Cannery 

Saltery 

Alaska  Oil  A  Oiiano  Co.: 

Fiah  oil  works 

FertiUser 

Saltery 

Tyee  Co.: 


Saltery... 
srtOiier 


Fei 


plant. 


Total. 


Licenae  tazea  collected. 


Credit  atlowed  on  ao- 


1908 


S110.00 
33.60 
79.40 


1,098.28 
103.20 

273.00 

187.00 

7.50 


105,466.64 


1909 


S3. 00 

4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

4a  00 

60.00 


362.00 


1,349.14 

461.00 
231.00 


2.60 
144.00 


81,309.16 


count  of 
leaaed. 


"fry 


tt 


re- 


1908 


1909 


147,154.44  '    $30,948.80 


MONDAY,  MAY  27,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WdsMngton,  D,  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman).  Also  appeared  Hon.  James 
Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska.  Also  appeared  Mr. 
Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  Also 
Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb,  Aldis  D.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and 
J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  W.  DOBB— (Besomed). 

Jilr.  Dorr.  At  the  time  of  adjournment  of  the  last  hearing  I  was 
arguing  that  the  raw  product  that  enters  into  the  consumption  of  the 
canned  salmon  in  Alaska  was  not  worth  to  exceed  $1  a  case.  That 
being  true,  if  my  statement  is  correct,  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
is  4  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  does  not  include  anything  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  on  the  value  of  the  raw  product. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  does  not  include  anything  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product,  but  only  your  estimate  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  tnink  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  if  the  fish  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
you  do  not  pay  anything  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  fish,  but  you 
only  pay  what  you  say  is  the  tax  upon  the  fish. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  estimating  this  somewhat  arbitrary  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  raw  product,  I  have  attempted  to  estimate  it  at  what  it 
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would  cost  if  delivered  to  the  canneries  there  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  include  anything  for  the  value  of  the  fish;  I 
understand  the  fish  belong  to  the  people,  and  in  their  wild  state  they 
are  of  no  value.  When  they  are  captured  they  are  of  whatever 
value  the  market  imports.  I  do  not  Know  that  fish  anywhere  are 
estimated  as  being  of  value  in  the  water. 

In  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  these  same  fish  run, 
we  do  not  estimate  them  at  anything  m  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  the  value  is  simply  put  on  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  catches  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  value  is  put  on  them  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  catches  them  and  has  them  for  sale  in  the  market;  fish  caught 
and  sold  in  the  fresh-fish  market  are  at  so  much  a  pound  or  so  much 
apiece.  Fish  that  are  sold  in  Alaska  are  worth  so  much  a  pound  or 
so  much  apiece.  Now  that  is  absolutely  all  that  these  canners  take 
from  AlasKa. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  raw  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  raw  fish,  plus  whatever  labor  they  employ  there 
and  whatever  material  they  buy  there ;  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
these  amounts  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  whole,  hecause 
neither  the  labor  nor  the  material  are  available  there. 

I  have  not  understood,  however,  since  this  general  license  law  was 
passed,  at  any  time,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  either  in  the  bill 
itself  or  in  any  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  it,  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  specific  tax  on  property.  It  is  not  so  worded  and  it 
can  not  be  so  construed. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  general  license  law  of  Alaska,  which  is  foimd 
in  31  Statutes  at  Large,  pages  330-331. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Beiorc  you  begin  on  that,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  there  is  no  element  of  value  to  the 
Territory  or  to  the  people  of  the  Territory  in  these  fish.  You  realize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  expected  in  time  they  will  build  up  a  fishing  com- 
munity there  of  people  who  will  be  permanent  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  pay  taxes  there  i 

Mi\  Dorr.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  value  in  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  is  there  not  very  much  the  same  value  in 
the  fisheries  that  there  would  be  in  a  forest  of  trees  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  so. 

Ml'.  WiCKERSHAM.    Wliy  HOt  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  when  a  forest  of  trees  is  once  cut  down  it  is 
ended,  so  far  as  our  present  generation  is  concerned;  but  these  fish- 
eries are  replenishing  themselves  yearly,  and  if  the  fish  were  not 
caught  and  utilized  in  commerce  they  would  go  to  absolute  waste. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  go  to  a  question  of  increasing  their 
number  as  far  as  the  stream  would  permit. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  the  surplus  would  be  absolutely  wasted.  They 
would  simply  die  there  and  rot  on  the  shores  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  there  is  that  element  of  value  in  the  fisheries 
that  there  is  in  a  forest,  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  say  the  distinction  is  that  a  forest,  when  once 
the  ground  is  denuded,  has  become  extinct  for  the  present  generation, 
'vhile  the  fish  constantly  replenish  their  species. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  under  a  proper  rule  of  conservation  that 
would  not  be  true. 

Mr.  DoRB.  Tlie  ground  must  lie  dormant  until  the  new  forest 
grows,  while  these  fish  are  constantly  reproducing  themselves. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Just  as  trees  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No  ;  trees  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  takes  a  tree  a  hundred  years  instead  of 
four  years,  as  it  does  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  vast  difference. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  a  vast  difference,  but  it  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  the  question  of  conservation  applies  to  both. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  only  conserve  the  fish  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
up  the  normal  supply,  because  the  moment  you  go  beyond  that  tnere 
is  nothing  left  but  waste. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  I  realize  that.  We  understand  that,  of 
course.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  there  was  a  real 
value  in  the  fisheries  to  the  Territory  just  as  the  forests  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  certainlv  is  when  utilized. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  if  we  permitted  some  outside  people,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  Territory,  to  take  away  our  forests  without  giving 
any  return  for  them,  all  we  would  have  after  awhile  would  be  the 
denuded  land. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  if  vou  should  take  these  denuded  lands  and 
reforest  them,  you  would  have  a  similar  situation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  We  would  have  a  more  valuable  forest. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  you  certainly  would. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  for  that  reason  I  consider  the  fisheries 
valuable,  too. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  valuable  so  far  as  used;  but  until  these  people 
from  outside  of  Alaska  went  in  there  those  fishes  were  absolutely 
wasted,  except  as  they  were  used  by  the  natives  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Now,  with  all  your  60,000  population  in  Alaska  show  me  a 
man  who  has  ever  organized  a  cannery  there  or  utilized  these  fish- 
eries— one  single  man  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes,  I  can  show  you  one. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  you  can  show  me  a  cannery  man. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  man's  name  who  organized  the  can- 
nery at  Cook  Inlet  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  has  a  small  interest  in  the  cannery 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  has  a  cannery. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  promoted  a  cannery  without  a  dollar  of  his  own 
money.  He  came  down  to  Seattle  and  secured  money  there  and  the 
company  built  it  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Whorf.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  that  district  for 
20  years,  and  has  never  built  a  cannery  himself.  That  is  absolutely 
true  of  all  of  the  Alaska  people  as  far  as  I  know.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  he  did  come  out  last  year  and  in  Seattle  among  people  that 
you  know  and  I  know  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  build  a  httle 
ranneiy  in  Alaska.    They  packed  about  12,000  cases  there  last  year, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  may  go  on  with  your 
statement. 

61716— li 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  wish  to  introduce  the  present  license-tax  act  to  illus^- 
trate  the  contention  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  make — ^that  it  was  not 
framed  or  is  not  by  its  terms  subject  to  the  construction  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  uniform  tax  on  values. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  that  put  into  the  record,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  has  been  amended,  so  far  as  the  fisheries  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  act  of  1906,  but  I  think  the  rates  remained  the  same 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  is  the  only  amendment  that  has  been 
made  to  that  act. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  act  of  1906  had  the  rebate  law  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  but  the  taxes  were  just  the  same  as  the  old  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  act  of  1906  in  with  it 
so  as  to  make  it  complete. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  do  that. 

The  acts  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  460  (Tax  on  busineBs  and  trades).  That  any  person  or  persons,  corporation,  or 
company  prosecuting  or  attemptii^  to  prosecute  any  of  the  following  lines  of  busineaB 
within  the  District  of  Alaska  shall  first  apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  do  from  a 
district  court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  in  said  district,  and  pay  for  said  license  for  the 
respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Abstract  offices,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Banks,  two  hundrea  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Boarding  houses,  having  accommodations  for  ten  or  more  guests,  fifteen  dollars  per 
annum. 

Brokers  (money,  bill,  note,  and  stock),  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Billiard  rooms,  fifteen  dollars  per  table  per  annum. 

Bowling  alleys,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Breweries,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Bottling  works,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Cigar  manufacturers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Cigar  stores  or  stands,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Drug  stores,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Public  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  ten  cents  per  ton  on  freight  handled  or 
stored. 

Electric-light  plants,  furnishing  light  or  power  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

Fisheries:  Salmon  canneries,  four  cents  per  case;  salmon  salteries,  ten  cents  per 
barrel;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents  per  barrel;  fertilizer  works,  twenty  cents  per  ton. 

Freight  and  passenger  transportation  lines,  propelled  by  mechanical  power  regis- 
tered in  the  district  oi  Alaska,  or  not  paying  license  or  tax  elsewhere,  and  river  and 
lake  steamers,  as  well  as  transportation  lines  doing  business  wholly  within  the  district 
of  Alaska,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse  measurement, 
of  each  vessel. 

Gas  plants  for  heat  or  light,  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Hotels,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

IlallH,  public,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Jewelers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Mines:  Quartz  mills,  three  dollars  per  stamp  per  year. 

Mercantile  CHtablishments:  Doing  a  business  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  three  huncired  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum; 
doing  a  business  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Qollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  under  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  under  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  ton 
dollars  per  annum. 

Meat  markets,  fifteen  dollars  ])er  annum. 

^Tanufactorica  not  enumerated  herein,  same  classification  and  license  chaiges  as 
mercantile  establishments. 

Physicians,  itinerant,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
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Planing  mills,  fifty  dollars  per  annum  when  not  a  part  of  a  sawmill. 

Pa^m brokers,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Peddlers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Patent-medicine  venders  (not  regular  druggists),  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Railroads,  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  on  each  mile  operated. 

Restaurants,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

R^l  estate  dealers  and  brokers,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Ships  and  shipping;  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  doing  local  business  for  hire  plying 
in  Alaskan  waters,  registered  in  Alaska  or  not  paying  license  or  tax  elsewhere,  one 
dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse  measurement,  of  each  vessel. 

Sawmills,  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  the  lumber  sawed. 

Steam  ferries,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Toll  road  on  trail,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Tobacconists,  fifteen  dollars  per  annum. 

Tramways,  ten  dollars  for  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof  per  annum. 

Transfer  companies,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Taxidermists,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Theaters,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Waterworks,  furnishing  water  for  sale,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

(31  Stats.  L.,  330-331.) 

AN  ACT  For  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembledy  That  every  person,  company,  or  corporation  carrying  on  Uie 
business  of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving  fish  or  manufacturing  fish  products  within 
the  territor}^  known  as  Alaska,  ceded  to  tne  United  States  by  Russia  oy  the  treaty  of 
March  thirtieth,  ei^teen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaiska 
over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fees 
and  taxes  therefor  and  thereon,  pay  license  taxes  on  their  said  business  and  output  as 
follows:  I'anned  salmon,  four  cents  per  case;  pickled  salmon^  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
salt  salmon  in  bulk,  five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds;  fish  oil,  ten  cents  per  barrel; 
fertilizer,  twenty  cents  per  ton.  The  payment  and  collection  of  such  license  taxes 
shall  be  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  punish  crimes  in  the  district 
of  Alaska,  and  to  provide  a  code  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  dbtrict,"  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  catch  and  pack  of  salmon  made  in  Alaska  by  the  owners  of  private 
salmon  hatcheries  operated  in  Alaska  shall  be  exempt  from  all  license  fees  and  taxation 
of  every  nature  at  tne  rate  of  ten  cases  of  canned  salmon  to  ever>'  one  thousand  red  or 
king  salmon  fry  liberated,  upon  the  following  conditions: 

Tnat  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
application  of  the  hatchery  owner  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  cause 
such  private  hatcheries  to  be  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character 
of  their  operations,  efficiencv,  and  productiveness,  and  if  he  approve  the  same  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  approval  to  be  nled  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  of  the  division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  any  such 
hatchery  is  located,  and  shall  also  notify  the  owners  of  such  hatchery  of  the  action 
taken  by  him.  The  owner,  agent,  officer,  or  superintendent  of  any  hat<*hery  the 
effectiveness  and  productiveness  of  which  has  been  approved  as  above  provided  shall, 
between  the  thirtiedi  day  of  June  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  ea<'h  year, 
make  proof  of  the  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  durinp  the  twelve  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  by  a  written  statement  undor  oath.  Such 
proof  shall  be  ffled  in  the  office  oi  the  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  of  the  Unitod  States  district 
court  of  the  division  of  the  District  of  Alaska  wherein  such  hatchery  is  located,  and 
when  so  filed  shall  entitle  the  respective  hatchery  owners  to  the  ex(»mption  as  herein 
provided;  and  a  false  oath  as  to  the  number  of  salmon  fry  liberated  shall  bo  deemed 
perjury  and  subject  the  offender  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof.  Duplicates 
of  such  statements  shall  also  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Coinnierce  and  Labor.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  clerk  or  deputy  clerk  in  whose  office  the  approval  and  proof 
heretofore  provided  for  are  filed  to  forthwith  issue  to  the  hatchery  owner,  causing 
»uch  proofs  to  be  filed,  certificates  which  shall  not  be  transferable  and  of  such  denomi- 
nations as  said  owner  may  request  (no  certificate  to  cover  fewer  than  one  thousand  fry), 
covering  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  fry  so  proved  to  have  been  liberatt'd;  and 
such  certificates  may  be  used  at  any  time  by  the  person,  companv,  corjwration,  or 
association  to  whom  issued  for  the  payment  pro  tanto  of  any  license*  fees  or  taxes  \x\xm 
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or  against  or  on  account  of  an^  catch  or  pack  of  salmon  made  by  them  in  Alaska;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  pubhc  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  or  receiving 
such  license  fees  or  taxes  to  accept  such  certificates  in  lieu  of  money  in  pa^'mezit  of  all 
license  fees  or  taxes  upon  or  against  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  at  the  ratio  of  one 
thousand  fry  for  each  ten  cases  of  salmon.  No  hatchery  owner  shall  obtain  the  rebates 
from  the  output  of  any  hatchery  to  which  he  might  otherwise  be  entitled  under  thi? 
act  unless  the  efficiency  of  said  hatchery  has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary-  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  manner  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect  or  maintain  any  dam,  barricade,  fence, 
trap,  fieh  wheel,  or  other  fixed  or  stationary  obstruction,  except  for  purposes  of  fish 
culture,  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  at  any  point  where  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet,  or  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any 
red-salmon  stream  where  the  same  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  the 
purpose  or  result  of  capturing  salmon  or  preventing  or  impeding  their  ascent  to  their 
spawning  grounds,  ana  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  have  any  and  all  such  unlawful  obstructions  removed  or  destroyed. 

Sec  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or  set  any  drift  net,  seine,  set  net,  pound  net . 
trap,  or  any  other  fishing  appliance  for  any  purjwse  except  for  purposes  of  fish  ^ultun^ 
across  or  alaove  the  tide  waters  of  any  creek,  stream,  river,  estuary,  or  lagoon,  for  a 
distance  greater  than  oue-third  the  width  of  such  creek,  stream,  river,  estuary,  or 
lagoon,  or  within  one  hundred  yards  outside  of  the  mouth  of  any  red-salmon  eitream 
where  the  same  is  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  lay  or 
set  any  seine  or  net  of  any  kind  within  one  hundred  jTirds  of  any  other  seine,  net,  or 
other  fishing  appliance  which  is  being  or  which  has  been  laid  or  set  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  or  to  drive  or  construct  any  trap  or  any  other  fixed  fishing  applfance 
within  six  hundred  yards  laterally  or  within  one  hundred  yards  endwise  of  any  other 
trap  or  fixed  fishing  appliance. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  snail  be  unlawful  to  fish  for,  take,  or  kill  any  salmon  of  any  species* 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  except  by  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  in  any  of  the  waterF  of 
Alaska  over  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  except  Cook  Inlet,  the  Delta  of 
Copper  River,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary  thereto,  from  six  oVlock  post- 
meridian of  Saturday  of  each  week  until  six  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, or  to  fish  for,  or  catch,  or  kill  in  any  manner  or  by  any  appliances  except  by 
rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  salmon  in  any  stream  of  less  than  one  hundred  yards  in  widtn 
in  Alaska  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day  of  each  and  every  day  of  the  week.  Throughout  the  weekly 
close  season  herein  prescribed  the  gate,  mouth,  or  tunnel  of  all  stationary  and  floating 
traps  shall  be  closed,  and  twenty-five  feet  of  the  webbing  or  net  of  the  ** heart"  of 
sucn  traps  on  each  side  next  to  the  "pot"  shall  be  lifted  or  lowered  in  such  manner  as 
to  permit  the  free  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fishes. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  lAbor  may,  in  his  discretion,  set  aside 
any  streams  or  lakes  as  preserves  for  spawning  grounds,  in  which  fishing  may  be  limited 
or  entirely  prohibited;  and  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  results  of  fishing  operations  in 
any  stream,  or  off  the  mouth  thereof,  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is 
larger  than  the  natural  production  of  salmon  in  such  stream,  he  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish close  seasons  or  to  limit  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within 
such  stream  or  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof,  so  as  to  permit  salmon 
to  increase:  Provided ^  hotvever^  That  such  power  shall  be  exercised  only  after  all  per- 
sons interested  shall  be  given  a  hearing,  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given  by  publi- 
cation; and  where  the  interested  parties  are  known  to  the  department  they  shall  be 
personally  notified  by  a  notice  mailed  not  less  than  thirty  days  previous  to  such 
tearing.  No  order  made  under  this  section  shall  be  effective  before  tne  next  calendar 
year  after  same  is  made:  And  provided  further  j  That  such  limitations  and  prohibitions 
shall  not  apply  to  those  enpajjed  in  catching  salmon  who  keep  such  streams  fully 
stocked  with  salmon  by  artificial  propagation. 

Sec  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  can  or  salt  for  sale  for  food  any  salmon  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  has  been  killed. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  wantonly 
to  waste  or  deistroy  salmon  or  other  food  fishes  taken  or  caught  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska. 

Sec  9.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  canning, 
salting,  or  curing  fish  of  any  species  in  Alaska  to  use  any  laoel,  brand,  or  trade-msu% 
whicn  shall  tend  to  misrepresent  the  contents  of  any  package  of  fish  offered  for  sale: 
Provided,  That  the  use  of  the  terms  "red,"  "medium  red,"  "pink,"  "chum,"  and  so 
forth,  as  applied  to  the  various  species  of  Pacific  salmon  under  present  trade  usages, 
shall  not  be  deemed  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  when  used  to  des^nate 
salmon  of  those  known  species. 
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Skc.  10,  That  every  |)erBon,  company,  and  corporation  engaged  in  catching,  curing, 
or  in  any  manner  utilizing  fishery  proaucta,  or  in  operating  finh  hatcheries  in  Alaska, 
shall  make  detailed  annual  reports  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
on  blanks  furnished  by  him,  covering  all  such  facts  as  may  be  required  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  information  of  the  department.  Such  reports  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the 
superintendent,  manager,  or  other  person  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  separate 
blank  form  being  used  for  each  establishment  in  cases  where  more  than  one  cannery, 
Hfidtery,  or  other  establishment  is  conducted  by  a  person,  company,  or  corporation, 
and  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  department  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season 
and  not  latei  than  December  fifteenth  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  catching  or  killing,  except  with  rod,  spear,  or  gaff,  of  any  fiph  of 
any  kind  or  species  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  over  which  the  United 
tStates  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  establL^h  such  rules  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
vii^ions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  That  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  he  may 
establish  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  depute,  in  addition  to  the  agent  and  assistant  agent  of  salmon  fisheries 
now  provided  by  law,  from  the  officers  ana  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  force  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  work  required  for  the  proper 
inv(3Btigation,  inspection,  and  regulation  of  the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatcheries,  and 
he  nhall  annually  submit  to  Congress  estimates  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  the  salaries  and  actual  traveling  expenses 
of  such  officials,  and  for  such  other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Uie 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  That  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  regulation  establisned  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  a  term  btoot  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  in  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  four  of  this  act  and  conviction  thereof  a  further  fine  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  diem  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
imposed  for  each  day  such  obstruction  is  maintained.  And  every  vessel  or  other 
apparatus  or  equipment  used  or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act, 
or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  mav  be  seized  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  or  fines 
OH  may  be  imposed. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  in  any 
district  court  of  Alaska  or  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  or  Washington.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  whom  any  violation 
is  repOTted  by  any  a^ent  or  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lab<w 
to  institute  proceedings  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec  15.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are,  so  far  as  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  That  this  act  shall  take  e£fect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  June  26,  1906. 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  aliens  from  fishing  In  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  (^onijress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  a  Iwna  fide  resident  therein,  or  for  any  company,  corporation,  or 
asHr)oiation  not  organized  or  authorized  to  transact  business  under  the  laws  of  the 
I'niled  States  or  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  thereof,  or  for  any 
person  not  a  native  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  catch  or  kill,  exce])t  with 
md,  spear,  or  gaff,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species  whataoovor  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rnitetl  States:  Provided,  however.  Tliat  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  those  lawfully  taking  fish  in  the  said  waters  from 
selling  the  same,  fresh  or  cured,  in  Alaska  or  in  Alaskan  waters,  to  any  alien  person, 
company,  or  vessel  then  being  lawfully  in  said  waters:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  anv  person,  finn,  corjH)ration,  or  assix-ia- 
tion  lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  fn)m  employing  as  lalwrers  any 
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aliens  who  can  now  be  lawfully  employed  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United 
States,  either  at  stated  wages  or  by  piecework,  or  both,  in  connection  with  Alaskan 
fisheries,  or  with  the  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person,  company,  corporation,  or  association  found  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  thereunder  shall,  for 
each  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  fine  shall  be  a  lien  against  any  vessel  or  other  property  of  the  offending 
jwirty  or  which  was  used  in  the  commission  of  such  unlawful  act.  Every  vessel  used 
or  employed  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regulation  made  there- 
under shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  hxe 
hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  coun 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec  3.  That  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  reflation  made 
thereunder  may  be  prosecuted  in  any  United  States  district  court  of  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Or^on,  or  Washington. 

Sec  4.  That  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  District  of  Alaska  is  hereby  authorized 
to  search  and  seize  every  foreign  vessel  and  arrest  every  person  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  authorize  officers  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  and  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  likewise 
make  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests.  If  any  foreini  vessel  shall  be  found  within  the 
waters  to  which  this  act  applies,  having  on  board  fresh  or  cured  fish  and  apparatus  or 
implements  suitable  for  killing  or  taking  fish,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  and 
apparatus  were  used  in  violation  of  this  act  until  it  is  otherwise  sufficiently  proveti. 
And  everv  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparatus,  or  implements  so  seized  shall  be  g^iven  into 
the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal  of  either  of  the  districts  mentioned  in  section 
three  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  proceedings  provided  for  in 
section  two  of  this  act.  The  facts  in  connection  wth  sucn  seizure  shall  be  at  once 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  district  to  which  the  vessel  so 
seized  shall  be  taken,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  instithte  the  proper  proceedings. 

Sec  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  thereunder,  and  for  that  pur- 

Sose  he  may  employ,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
[avy,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service  and  of  the  Navy: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  a£Fecting 
any  existing  treaty  or  convention  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power. 

Approved,  June  14,  1906. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  general  license 
act,  take  the  item  of  lumber.  The  Ucense  tax  on  lumber  is  10  cents 
per  thousand.  It  does  not  differentiate  between  the  difierent  grades 
of  lumber,  and  there  is  lumber  in  southeastern  Alaska  that  is  worth 
$150  a  thousand.  That  is  Alaska  cedar;  that  fine,  white  cedar,  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  tax  on  that  cedar  is  the  same  as  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  that  cedar  being  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  quantity.  Some  small  quan- 
tity of  it  is  being  utilized,  but  it  is  a  very  fine-grained,  high-class  lum- 
ber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  it  being  shipped  out  of  there  that 
you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  similar  to  the  Port  Orford  cedar  that  grows  in 
Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  it  shipped  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  it  is  against  the  law  to  ship  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  use  is  made  of  it  is  local. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  local  use  and  must  be  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  used  only  once  in  a  while  for  a  pilaster  on 
a  stairway  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  all  the  use  there  is  for  it  there.  If  it  could  be 
shipped  it  could  be  utilized  and  sold  at  a  good  price. 

Mr.  WiOKEBSHAM.  There  is  very  httle  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  not  a  great  quantity  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No  lumber  in  Alaska  is  permitted  to  be  shipped  out. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes.     They  are  shipping  it  out  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  manufactured  lumber. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  gone  in  there 
they  have  sold  that  lumber  and  it  may  be  shipped  out.  I  presume 
that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  the  general  hcense  tax  provides: 

That  any  person  or  perBons,  corporation ,  or  company  prosecuting  or  attempting  to 
proeecute  anv  of  the  following  lines  of  business  within  the  district  of  Alaska  snail  first 
apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  do  from  a  district  court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  in  said 
district,  and  pay  for  said  license  for  the  respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

Then  all  these  lines  of  business  that,  are  subject  to  the  license  are 
specified,  and  outside  of  mercantile  establishjnents  and  canneries, 
which  are  taxed  on  their  output,  lumber  mills,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  there  is  no  distinction  at  all  as  to  the  quantity  of 
business  they  do. 

For  instance,  take  an  abstract  office.  That  is  the  first  item  in  the 
act.  It  is  $50  per  annum  whether  you  run  2  clerks  or  100  clerks. 
Banks  pay  $250  per  annum,  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business  they 
do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  spend  further  time  on  that, 
Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  merely  speak  of  that  to  illustrate  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  that  this  is  an  occupation  tax  and  not  a  specific  tax  on 
values. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  vou  have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  we  all  agree  upon  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  reason  I  mention  that  point  is  because  there  has 
been  more  or  less  said  in  those  hearings  as  to  the  value  of  the  product 
of  the  salmon  canners  as  a  basis,  or  an  estimate  for  fixing  the  tax;  and 
I  contend  that  that  was  not  the  theorv  of  the  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  would  not  that  be  so  in  the  liquor  license  tax  I 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  that  is  graduated. 

Mr.  Webb.  Wholesale  and  retail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  WeU,  it  is  graduated  as  to  communities,  too.  It  runs,  I 
think,  from  $500  to  $1,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  to^Ti  or  locality. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  say  a  word  in  this  connection  before  lea\'ing  tms 
subject  ? 

TTie  Chairman.  Certainly,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  has  estimated  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
at  $1  per  case.  He  said  not  to  exceed  $1  per  case.  I  think  that  esti- 
mate IS  very  much  greater  than  it  really  is,  to  the  canner.  We  have 
gone  into  that  matter  very  carefully,  and,  as  I  said  in  my  hearing,  the 
value  of  the  raw  material — the  raw  salmon — canned  in  Alaska  by  all 
the  canners  in  any  one  year  never  has  exceeded  $1 ,250,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  how  much  a  case  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  WeU,  take  the  extreme  years 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr  made  his  basis  on  the  value  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  would  probably  be  not  more  than  half  that,  because 
the  Alaska  pack  in  recent  years  has  been  about  2,500,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  figure  it  at  about  50  cents  a  case  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Nearer  that. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  In  other  words,  you  get  50  cents'  worth  of  our 
fishes  up  there  for  4  cents — the  material.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  you  not  think  they  ought  to  pay  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Brow^ne.  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  fish  and  other 
wild  animals  in  whicn  there  is  no  property  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Oh,  yes;  everjrbody  makes  a  distinction.  If 
you  came  up  there  and  undertook  to  kill  our  carabou  they  would 
put  you  into  jail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  have  game  laws  in  Alaska  that  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  passed  with  the  idea  of  making  a  park  or  reservation 
out  of  Alaska.  I  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  got  a  specimen  of 
a  moose  head  out  of  Alaska,  but  I  have  failed  to  do  so  lawfully,  and  I 
will  not  do  it  any  other  way;  but  I  find  that  some  of  our  English 
friends  can  go  over  there  and  take  a  carload  out.  I  have  a  picture 
of  an  expedition  of  that  kind  at  home.  One  of  the  EngUsh  noblemen 
has  more  specimens  than  would  fill  this  room,  and  yet  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  can  not  get  a  single  moose  head  out  of  there. 

As  entering  into  the  cost  of  salmon  and  as  an  element  showing  the 
increased  cost  of  the  finished  product  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
I  want  to  submit  a  schedule  of  the  fishermen's  wages.  In  this 
schedule  I  have  shown  the  wages  that  existed  in  1907  and  the  wages 
that  existed  for  the  same  work  in  1911 — four  years  later. 

Without  referring  to  this  schedule  at  length,  I  will  state  that  it 
shows  increases  ranging  from  8 J  per  cent,  which  is  the  lowest  increase, 
to  100  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  increase;  and  that  the  average 
increase  is  about  50  per  cent  in  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  just  a  brief  summary  of  the  amount 
of  wages  paid,  Mr.  Dorr,  per  man  and  per  dav? 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  schedule  does  not  snow  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  shows  the  rate  on  which  the  annual  wages  are  computed.  For 
instance,  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district  in  1907  fishermen  received  for 
what  they  call  their  run  money  $50.  In  1911  that  was  increased  to 
$75  each.  In  the  same  district  they  received  for  king  sahnon  5  cents 
per  man  in  1907,  and  in  1911  10  cents  per  man,  and  it  takes  two  men 
to  deliver  a  fish. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  be  instead  of  10,  20  cents  per  fish? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  and  the  price  has  just  doubled.  For  the  red  or 
coho  salmon  they  received  in  1907  a  cent  and  a  half  a  man,  or  3 
cents  per  fish;  in  1911  they  received  a  cent  and  three-quarters  per 
man,  or  3^  cents  per  fish.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  of  16§  per 
cent  on  the  red  fish. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  put  that  table  into  the  record, 
what  you  have  given  sufficiently  exj^ains  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  entire  table. 
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I  have  taken  this  table  from  their  own  schedules,  and  these  sched- 
ules are  made  up  by  the  fishermen  themselves.  They  have  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  organized  trades  unions  that  exist  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  they  absolutely  determine  these  prices.  The 
employers  are  helpless.  Of  course,  they  negotiate  with  them,  and  it 
is  all  done  fairly  and  openly  and  above  board. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  control  the  supply  of  labor? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  control  the  supply  of  labor  absolutely,  and 
they  publish  each  year  a  pamphlet  which  contains  their  prices  for 
that  year  and  the  employers  simply  pay  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  we  will  have  one  of  these  pamphlets  put 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Let  me  say  also  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
issued  in  1907  which  will,  give  you  the  comparison  with  the  one  of 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  articles  aside  from  the  prices? 
Is  there  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  conditions  are  substantially  the  same;  there  has 
\een  some  change  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  employed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  articles  are  they,  Senator? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  stipulations  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  '^Articles  of  agreements  and  wage  scale  for  the 
season  1907  between  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and  the 
Alaska  Fishermen's  Union." 

Mr.  Browne.  I  understand  you  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
that  labor  supply  ? 

ilr.  Dorr.  Absolutely,  except  in  a  very  small  degree  in  southeastern 
Alaska;  and  in  southeastern  Alaska  to  a  small  extent  the  canners 
find  sufficient  local  help  to  supply  a  good  part  of  their  demand  for 
labor;  but  that  is  only  a  small  item  as  compared  with  the  whole 
district. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Dorr,  has  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
a  cannery  at  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Where  is  it  situated  at  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  geography  there,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

\fr.  Dorr.  It  is  just  around  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward  of  Wran- 
gell proper. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  around  next  to  the  river. 

Mr.  MosER.  Point  Highfield;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wran- 
gell by  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Capt.  Moser,  have  you  a  ("hinese  boss  there  by 
the  name  of  Chew  Mock  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  IIow  long  has  he  been  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  He  is  a  labor  contractor  for  several  different  locations. 
He  furnishes  the  orientals  for  that  location. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do^s  he  not  furnish  other  than  orientals  i 

Mr.  Moser.  No;  he  furnishes  what  we  call  the  oriental  crew — the 
cannerj'  crew.  Of  course  they  are  Porto  Ricans  and  Mexicans  and 
all  mixVd  in  together. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Portugucso  and  all  classes  of  people  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  No;  there  are  not  any  Portuguese.  They  are  Filipinos 
and  people  of  that  race. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  wages  do  you  pay  there  at  that  cannery? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  per  case  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  per  season.  For  instance,  take  1911. 
What  did  you  pay  the  cannery  men  there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  cannery  men — Chew  Mock  and  his  people  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  do  not  know  what  the  contract  was. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  of  the  men  did  he  hire — Chew  Mock  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  hires  so  many  men  per  line  of  machines;  usually 
abour  55  men  per  line  of  machines. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  how  many  lines  of  machines  do  you  have 
there  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  three  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  he  hired  all  the  men  who  ran  those  ma- 
chines? 

Mr.  MosER.  He  hired  all  these  men. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  your  other  men  are  employed  there  by 
your  company? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  foreman  and  our  mechanics;  the  people  who  oper- 
ate the  mechanical  features  of  the  cannery;  men  who  do  the  fi^oing 
and  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  matter 
of  wages,  and  so  forth,  I  have  a  contract  signed  by  Chew  Mock  and 
one  Zacharias  Fernandez  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the 
record.  It  is  an  original  contract  between  these  people  for  work  at 
this  cannery  at  Wrangell.  It  shows  the  sum  they  contracted  to  pay 
that  particular  man  and  I  understand  the  other  contracts  were  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  a  contract  between  the  packers  them- 
selves or  was  it  with  their  contractor  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  their  contractor. 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  labor  contractor — Chew  Mock. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  will  put  that  in.  We  will  also 
include  in  the  record  this  1911  '^Articles  of  Agreement  and  Wage 
Scale^';  also  the  1907  agreement  from  the  word  ''compensation"  on 
page  9.  That  will  show  the  compensation  paid  in  1911  and  the  com- 
pensation paid  in  1907,  according  to  these  agreements. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Senator,  the  contract  which  I  have  offered  here 
will  show  what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  wages  paid  to  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  already  had  it  explained  in  the 
record  how  these  packers  secure  their  labor;  that  they  make  a  con- 
tract with  a  contractor  who  hires  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge  Wickersham,  you  do  not  claim  that  the  man  who 
is  designated  in  the  contract  that  you  offer  is  a  man  that  comes  under 
the  Fishermen's  Union  scale  or  a  man  that  the  packer  himself 
employs,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  I  understand  from  Capt.  Moser's  statement 
that  he  is  employed  by  Chew  Mock. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  Chinese  contractor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

*'-  MosER.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  as  I  understand  it,  the  packers  do  not 
have  any  interest  whatever  in  what  the  man  they  contract  with  pays 
to  the  man  who  does  the  work. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;   we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  this  contractor  to  pay  so  much 
for  so  much  labor,  and  then  he  pays  these  men  whatever  he  can  con- 
tract with  them  lor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  contract  shows  what  he  pays  men  who 
work  in  their  fishery  at  Wrangell. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  would  show  what  the  contractor  paid  one  of  his 
men. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  this  man  worked, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;   only  what  the  contract  shows. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Was  he  a  laborer  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  apparently.  They  paid  him  $165  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  MosER.  He  is  probably  a  laborer. 

The  schedules  and  contract  are  as  follows: 


Alaska  fishermen*  8  wage  scale,  showing  rates  of  increase  in  four  years, 

[CoinpUed  from  the  articles  of  agreement  and  wage  scale  between  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and 
tne  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  for  the  years  1907  and  1911,  as  shown  by  the  schedules  of  the  union.] 


Bristol  Bay: 

Gill-netters,  ran  money  per  man 

King  salmon 

Radorooho 

Chums 

Pinks 

Note. — ^The  men  fish  In  pairs;  the  price  should  therefore  be 
doubled  to  determine  the  fish  rate. 

Beachraen  and  trapmen,  run  money  per  man 

Pcroentages  not  materiallv  changed.    The  percentage  depends 
open  the  season's  outfit  for  the  station  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Karluk: 

Monthly  wages  per  man  for  season 

Peroentages  per  man  per  1,000  cases  packed 

Percentages  per  man  per  1,000  cases  fresh  fish  shipped  to  other  stations. . 

Net  increase  on  100,000  cases  packed,  about 

Ctalniik: 

Monthly  wages  perman  for  season 

Peroentages  per  man  per  case  packed 

I'ercentages  pa*  man  per  case  fresh  fVsh  shipped  to  other  stations 

Net  increase  on  50,000  pack,  about 

Fort  Wrangell: 

Run  money  per  man 

Percentage  basis  changed,  making  comparison  impossible,  but 
rate  has  been  Increawd. 
I.<oriiig: 

R  un  money  per  man 

Percentage  basis  changed,  making  comparison  impossible,  but 
rate  has  been  increased. 


1907 


150.00 
.05 
.Oli 
.01 
.OOi 

75.00 


35.00 
1.25 
.62^ 


35.00 
.OOi 
.00^ 


125.00 


60.00 


1911 


S75.00 
.10 
.01} 
.01 
.001 


125.00 


36.00 
2.00 
1.00 


35.00 
.OOi 
.001 


150.00 


A5.00 


Increase. 


Perecnl. 
50 
100 


««l 


60 
60 
22 


50 
50 
22 

20 


«4 


Articles  of  Agreements  and  Wage  Scale  for  the  Season  1907  Between  thb 
Various  Alaska  Salmon  Packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

compensation. 


(1907  Schedule.) 

Ail  gill-net  fishennen  in  Bering  Sea  to  receive  $50  as  run  money. 

In  addition  to  this  each  gill-net  fisherman  shall  receive  5  cents  for  each  king  salmon 
weighing  over  15  pounds,  1 J  cents  for  each  red  or  coho  salmon,  1  cent  for  each  chum  or 
dog  salmon,  and  one-half  cent  for  each  pink  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the 
company. 
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The  company  is  not  compelled  to  take  any  dog  or  pink  salmon,  but  if  received  they 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

The  company  reserves  the  right  to  limit  each  boat  to  not  less  than  1.200  salmon  per 
day.  ^lien  boats  are  on  limit,  each  boat  shall  have  the  right  to  deliver  its  salmon 
during  each  day,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  and  if  necessary  during  such  day  make 
more  than  one  delivery. 

NUBHAOAK  RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

Beachmen  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  shall  each  receive  in  addition  to  the 
wages  of  $75  for  the  run  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (PHJ 
and  (NG)  canneries  of  the  association  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the 
cannery  to  which  they  are  attached,  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  seaaon 
of  1907. 

NUBHAOAK  RIVER — TRAPMBN. 

Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run  one-ninth  of  1 
cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (PHJ)  and  (NG)  canneries  of  the  Alaakm 
Packers'  Association  at  the  Nushagak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

EGEGAK   RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

For  the  A.  P.  A.:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  wages  of  f75  for 
the  run  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  and  1  cent  per  oarrel  for  all 
salmon  salted  at  the  (E)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Egegak  River, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  NAKNEK  RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run  one-eighth 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (NN)  and  (O)  canneries  of  the  aasocia- 
tion  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the  cannery  to  which  they  are 
attached  at  Naknek  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  KOOOIUNO  RIVER — BEACHMEN. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run  one-sixth  of 
1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the 
(J)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Kvichak  River,  Alaska,  during  the 
season  of  1907. 

A.  p.  A.,  KOOGIUNO  RIVER — TRAPMEN. 

Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run  one-sixth  of  1 
cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  (J)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion at  Kvichak  River,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907. 

NORTH  ALASKA  SALMON  CO. 

Trapmen  for  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  one-fifth 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  by  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.'s  Lockonock 
and  Hallerville  canneries  at  Koggiung  River,  Alaska. 

ALFTAK,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  roecified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run  eight- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  (A)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  at  Alitak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907,  and  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  the  Alitak  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  or  by  mutual  arrangement  ceases  to  work  before  the  end 
of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for  actual  time  of  service  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation. 

COOKB  INLET,  ALASKA. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  men  here  are  paid  identically  the  same  as  at  Alitak  and  same 

conditions. 
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CHIGNIK,  ALASKA. 

All  fiflhermen  jshall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wa^es  of  |35  per  month  from  date  of 
sailing  from  until  return  to  San  Francisco  one-third  of  I  cent  per  caae  for  all  salmon 
packed  at  the  (C)  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Chignik,  Alaska, 
during  the  season  of  1907  and  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  the 
Chiraik  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

The  association  may  excnange  or  divide  salmon  or  mav  fish  jointly  with  anv  outside 
company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  work  when  ordered  by  the  super- 
intendent, but  they  shall  not  be  required  to  handle  gear  or  other  work  for  any  outside 
company. 

This  same  schedule  and  conditions  also  hold  ^ood  with  the  Northwestern  Fisheries 
Co/s  cannery  at  Chignik,  with  the  exception  that  the  men's  monthly  pay  for  this 
company  is  from  time  of  leaving  until  returning  to  Seattle. 

(k.  8.)  A.  P.  A.,  KARLUK,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35  per  month  from  date 
of  arrival  at  Karluk  until  date  of  sailing  from  Karluk  $1.25  per  thousand  rases  per  man 
for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  canneries  of  the  association  at  Karluk,  Alaska,  during  the 
season  of  1907  and  62^  cents  per  thousand  cases  per  man  for  all  salmon  caught  by  the 
association  at  Karluk  and  shipped  away. 

Each  complete  fishing  gang  to  consist  of  15  men.  If  any  gang  is  short  of  that  number 
(except  in  case  of  sickness  or  temporary  assignment  to  omer  duties)  the  percentage 
which  would  have  been  earned  by  such  absent  men  during  such  time  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  all  the  balance  of  the  men  then  working  as  fishermen. 

NOBTHWB8TERN  FISHERIES  CANNERY,  UYAK  BAT,  KODLA.K  ISLAND,  ALASKA. 

£^h  fisherman  at  Uyak  Bay  shall  receive  $30  per  month  from  time  of  arrival  until 
time  of  departure  from  Uyak  Bay.  In  addition  to  this  all  men  at  Uyak  Bay  shall 
receive  $15  for  each  and  every  1,000  good  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered  and  $7.50 
for  each  and  every  1,000  humpbacks  caught  and  delivered,  this  to  be  divided  by  05, 
each  fisherman  at  Uyak  Bay  to  receive  as  his  percentage  one  sixty-fifth  part  of  all  fish 
caujB^ht  and  delivered.  Each  and  every  beach  and  fisherman  shall  stand  engaged 
until  the  end  of  the  fishing  season. 

NORTHWESTERN  flBHBRIBS  CO.,  COPPER  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

All  fishermen  to  receive  $15  per  month  from  time  of  arrival  until  time  of  departure 
from  Copper  River.  In  addition  to  this  each  man  to  receive  2  cents  for  eacn  good 
red  salmon  caught  and  delivered,  and  5  cents  for  each  king  salmon  caught  and  deliv- 
ered, and  $5  for  each  1,000  white  salmon  caught  with  a  seine  and  delivered. 

(l.)  a.  p.  a.  OANNBRT,  LORINO,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  $60  per  month  from  date  of  sailing  irom  until  return 
to  San  Francisco. 

(f.  W.)  A.  p.  A.,  PORT  WRANOBLL  CANNERY,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified  wages  as 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  as 
follows: 

The  An  An  Creek  fishermen,  $4  per  thousand  for  pink  salmon  and  $8  per  thousand 
for  chum  salmon. 

The  seiners,  other  than  those  assigned  to  An  An  Creek,  $6  per  thousand  for  pink 
niBioii  and  $12  per  thousand  for  chum  salmon. 

All  fiihennen  to  receive  10  cents  for  each  red  king  salmon  and  6  cents  for  each  red 
orcohonlmon. 

The  proceeds  for  all  fish  caught  and  delivered  by  each  crew  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  men  comprising  such  crew. 

The  aasociation  has  the  right  to  limit  all  fishing  to  the  capacity  of  the  cannery  to 
pack,  but  shall  not  limit  the  San  Francisco  fishermen  outside  of  An  An  Creek  men  to 
hm  than  1,000  fii^  per  man  per  day  during  the  open  fishing  season  days. 
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The  association  is  not  compelled  to  take  any  chum  salmon,  but  if  received  they  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

Seiners  outside  of  the  An  An  men  who  work  through  the  season  and  return  to  San 
Francisco  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  $25  per  man. 

(p.  H.)  A.  p.  A.  CANNERY,  PYBAMID  HABBOR,  ALASKA. 

Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified 
noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $100  for  the  run: 

One-half  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  (P.  H.)  cannery  of  the  AaBOcia- 
tion  at  Pvramid  Harbor,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1907.  (Gill-net  fishermen,  trap- 
men,  and  beachmen  all  receive  the  same  pay  and  percentage  at  Pyramid  Harbor.) 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  or  by  mutual  arrangement  ceases  to  work  before  the  end 
of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  for  actual  time  of  service  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation. 

A.  p.  A.  SALTINO  STATION,  EGUSHIK  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  for  the  run  and  7  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  put 
up  at  Egushik  River  by  the  A.  P.  A.    (Preparations  made  for  3,500  barrels.) 

PETER  M.  nelson's  SALTINO  STATION,  EOUSHIK  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  run  monev  and  5  cents  per  barrel  for  all  w^lTnon  put 
up  by  P.  M.  Nelson  at  Egushik  River.    (Preparations  made  for  6,000  barrels.) 

NORTHWESTERN   PACKINQ  CO.'S   SALTINO  STATION,    KOOOIUNO  RIVER,   ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  for  the  run  and  5  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  put 
up  by  said  company  at  Koggiung  River  Salting  Station.  (Preparations  made  for  5,000 
barrels.) 

L.  A.  PEDERSEN'S  cannery,  KOOOIUNO  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  for  the  run  and  1  cent  ner  case  for  all  salmon  canned 
at  the  said  Pedersen's  cannery  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  aU  salmon  salted  at  the  cannery 
to  which  he  is  attached  at  Koggiung  River,  Alaska,  durins  the  season  of  1907. 

Beach  and  trap  men  going  to  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  for  tne  various  companies  from 
Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  are  each  to  receive  $35  per  month  from  time  of  leaving 
till  time  of  arriving  back  to  Astoria  or  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  as  percentages  one-thiid 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  put  up  by  the  respective  cannery  to  wmch  the}'  are 
assigned. 

NELSON  LAGOON  SALTINO  STATION,  BEAR  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  6  cents  for  each  barrel  of  salmon  salted. 

HOLBROOE,  ALASKA,  SALTING  STATION. 

Each  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  6  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  caught 
and  put  up  by  said  company  at  Holbrook,  Alaska. 

NORTHWESTERN   FISHERIES   CO.  OP  SEATTLE. 

Each  beach  and  trap  man  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case 
for  all  salmon  put  up  oy  said  company  at  Nushagak  River,  Alaska. 

THE   ALASKA   SALMON   CO.,  WOOD  RIVER,  ALASKA. 

Each  beachman  to  receive  $75  run  money  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  sal- 
mon put  up  by  the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  cannery  at  Wood  River,  Alaaka. 

Each  trapman  to  receive  $20  per  month  from  the  time  of  leaving  San  Francisco 
until  return  to  San  Francisco  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  saunon  canned  by 
the  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  at  Wood  River,  Alaska. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  N.  Htlkn, 
Secretary  AUuka  Fishermen' 9  Union. 

Headquarters,  93  Steuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Articles  of  Agreements  and  Wage  Scale  for  the  Season  1911  Between  the 
Various  Alaska  Salmon  Packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union. 

General  articles  of  af^reement,  wages,  and  percentagen  agreed  upon  between  the 
Alaska  P^shennen's  Union  and  the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers,  for  tlie  season  of 
1911,  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  in  regular  meeting  held  Friday  night, 
March  10,  1911. 

agreement — SEAMEN,  FISHERMEN,  BEACHMEN,  TRAPMEN. 

The  agreement  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  shipping  articles  between ,  a 

corporation  of ,  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as , 

ana  each  of  the  men  siting  the  articles  as  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Section  1 .  The  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  engage  in  the  service  of  said 

and  agree  and  promise  with  and  to  said for  the  consideration  hereinafter  men- 
tioned that  they  will  during  the  time  they  shall  remain  in  the  employ  of  said 

faithfully,  honestly,  and  diligently  work  and  labor  in  the  capacity  of  seamen,  fisher- 
men, beachmen,  trapmen.    Also  to  work  on  boats,  lighters,  steamers,  and  in  salteries, 

canneries,  and/or  in  any  other  capacity,  up  and  down,  and  at  and  about or 

elsewhere  in ,  Alaska,  as  directed  by  the  superintendent,  during  the  salmon 

fishing  season  of  191 — . 

Sec  2.  They  agree  to  give  their  whole  time  and  energ>'  to  the  business  and  interests 

of  said and  to  work  day  or  night  (Sundays  and  holidays  not  excepted),  according 

to  the  lawful  orders  of  the  captain,  superintendent,  or  whoever  may  be  in  charge  for 

the  — • as  per  specifications  of  these  articles,  and  for  the  compensation  herein  pro- 

\'ided,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  work  for  outside  parties. 

Sec.  3.  The  time  of  service  shall  be  from  the  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to 

— ,  all  on  vessels  to  be  designated  by  the ,  except  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 

necessitated  abandonment  of  the  ship  through  stress  of  weather,  or  lawful  discharge, 
then  all  wages  shall  cease  at  the  date  of  such  casualty  or  discharge,  except  for  such 
men  as  are  paid  for  the  run;  if  such  disaster  occurs  after  fishing  season,  these  men  shall 
receive  the  full  run  money.  All  men  assigned  to  such  abandoned  or  wrecked  vessel 
to  be  given  free  return  passage. 

Sec  4.  Gives  the  compensation  which  will  be  found  under  separate  headings  for  the 
various  parts  of  Alaska. 

Sec  5.  Men  not  on  monthly  or  season's  wages  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  regular 
cr>asting  rates,  if  vessel  on  which  they  sail  from  home  port  for  Alaska  calls  for  cargo  on 
the  uptrip  at  any  port  not  in  Alaska,  the  extra  time  to  be  computed  from  date  of 
departure  from  home  port  until  the  vesdel's  departure  from  such  intermediate  port. 

Men  not  on  monthly  or  season's  wages  returning  on  vessels  leaving  canneries  for 
homo  port  via  any  intermediate  port  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month  for  time  in  calling  at  intermediate  port,  the  extra  time  to  bo  computed  by 
adding  to  average  time  of  home  voyages  of  all  other  sailing  vessels  (or  steamers  as  the 

raw  may  be)  of  the sailing  ifrom  the  same  locations  direct  to  home  port  during 

the  season. 

Men  arriving  from  Alaska  on vessels  at  a  port  of  destination  other  than 

shall  receive  at  that  destination,  in  addition  to  their  agreed  pay,  steerage  transporta- 
tii»n  to or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  money. 

Such  transportation  shall  not  be  required  to  be  furnished  to  men  who  have  shipped 
in  the  same  United  States  customs  district  as  the  port  of  destination. 

Sec  6.  If  any  fishermen,  boachmon,  or  trap  men  are  put  to  work  recoivinir  cargo 

from canneries  under  different  superintendency,  or  from  or  to  other  ])arties, 

tturh  men  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  for  this  work  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  ])or  hour 
[MT  man,  monev  so  earned  to  be  paid  the  men  doin?  such  work. 

It  in  expressfy  understood  that  discharginc:  any  Bristol  Hay  vessel  carrying  cargo 

of  the to  various  Brist^)l  Bay  canneries  shall  not  bo  considerod  extra  work,  and 

no  (»xtra  compensation  whatsoever  shall  bo  paid  therefor,  exoopt  such  rarcro  bo  for 
uut.xide  parties  and  as  provided  in  section  11.  (arco  loaded  or  di.Tharj^t^d  for  other 
parties  snail  be  paid  for  as  above. 

<'oaIin(?  any  of  the steamers  shall  not  bo  con^idorod  as  extra  work,  and  no 

♦  xtra  compensation  shall  be  paid  therefor. 

In  cases  of  emergency,  sucti  as  safety  of  ships  or —  prf)porty  beinc  in  danger, 

surh  work  to  be  done  at  any  and  all  times  without  extra  com])onsation. 

If  any  fishermen,  beachmen,  or  trap  men  are  put  to  work  on  the  conhtrurtion  of  now 
^'  lildings,  extensions  to  buildinj?^,  stationary  wnarvos.  or  ways,  or  hoatn,  or  liirhtor*.  or 
TH'w  telephone  or  telegraph  lines,  before  or  after  the  fishing  time,  surh  men  :<hall  be 
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paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  man  per  day.  This  eection  does  not 
apply  to  any  repair  work. 

Men  put  to  work  on  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  shall  be  remunerated  for  extra  wear 
of  their  oilskins  and  rubber  boots  out  of  the  total  of  these  special  earnings. 

The  balance  of  these  earnings  to  be  equally  divided  between  all  the  fishermen, 
besM;hmen,  and  trap  men  attached  to  the  cannery. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  of  permanent  stoppage  of  salmon  canning  at  the  cannery  by  reason  <»f 
inevitable  accident  or  casualty  dunng  the  fishing  season  and  before  three-quarters  of  the 
pack  has  been  made,  according  to  the  Chinese  guarantee,  such  men  as  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  another  cannery  shall  then  receive  in  addition  to  percentages  earned  and 
monthly  wages  then  earned  or  one-half  the  run  money  $50  per  monm  from  time  of 
such  stoppage  or  destruction  of  cannery  until  return  to  home  port. 

If  three-quarters  of  the  pack  has  been  made  according  to  the  Chinese  guarantee,  the 
men  who  are  not  transferred  to  another  cannery  shall  continue  to  do  such  work  as  the 
superintendent  may  direct  for  not  over  21  days  from  the  date  that  canning  operations 
cease,  without  extra  compensation;  but  if  retained  longer  than  21  days  on  the  ground, 
they  shall  receive  in  addition  to  percentages  earned  and  one-half  the  run  money. 
wages  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  from  time  of  expiration  of  the  21  days  until  return 
to  home  port.  Ten  horn's  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  ground  from  time  of  such 
permanent  stoppage  or  destruction  of  cannery. 

Each  cannery  ehall  be  supplied  with  material  sufficient  for  21,000  cases  of  fortv. 
eight  1-pound  cans,  or  the  equivalent,  for  every  filling  machine  operated.  Except  in 
case  of  loss  of  material,  wholly  or  in  part  through  shipwreck  or  otherwise,  fi^ermen, 
beachmen,  and  trapmen  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular  ratio  of  pay  prevailing  at  such 
cannery  for  the  amount  of  any  shortage,  provided,  however,  that  the  material  on  hand 
has  been  used  up  in  canning  before  the  run  of  salmon  ceases. 

Sec.  8.  Men  not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  shall  stand  their  respective  watches. 

Fifteen  dollars  shall  be  deducted  from  any  and  all  fishermen,  beacnmen,  and  tra|>- 
men  not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft,  money  so  deducted  to  be  equally  diWded 
between  the  men  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  m  such  vessel. 

The  captain,  together  with  the  ship's  delegate,  to  decide  and  to  make  note  of  who 
are  sailors  or  not,  and  on  arrival  at  the  cannery  furnish  the  superintendents  a  list  of  names 
of  those  who  are  not  sailors.  The  Chinese  watchmen,  lamp  trimmers,  the  net  gang, 
the  water  tenders,  first,  second,  and  third  mates,  if  they  are  fiiAiermen,  beachmen,  or 
trapmen,  shall  be  considered  as  men  able  to  steer  and  go  aloft,  and  as  such  be  entitled 
to  the  division  of  the  money  deducted  from  men  not  able  to  steer  and  go  aloft.  Men 
not  able  to  both  steer  and  go  aloft  shall  not  be  placed  on  the  lookout.  1 1  Jiall,  however, 
be  distinctly  understood  mat  the  net  gang  shall  be  composed  of  no  more  than  one  man 
for  every  six  boats  for  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  that  on  the  home  run 
from  Alaska  the  net  gang  shall  do  such  work  on  the  deck  as  they  may  be  able  to  do,  in 
accordance  with  reading  of  sections  8  and  10  in  this  agreement. 

Sec.  9.  Men  who  stay  on  vessels  while  discharging  and  loading  agree  to  work  all 

cargo  to  or  from  any  lighters,  steamers,  vessels,  or  canneries  belonging  to  the : 

also  to  clean  ship,  bend  and  unbend  sails,  and  -prepare  hold  for  cargo,  in  accordance 
with  section  6. 

Sec  10.  Men  shall  not  be  required  to  clean  quarters  of  orientals.  After  vessel 
leaves  Alaska  for ,  all  men  shall  clean  and  scrape  ship  when  ordered. 

Sec  11.  Before  fishing  commences  and  after  it  has  closed  the  men  shall  have  one 
day  off  in  every  seven,  and  if  that  is  not  given,  they  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40 
cents  per  hour  per  man  for  every  hour  worked  on  Sunday.  Extra  money  so  earned 
to  be  paid  the  men  or  man  doing  such  work. 

For  refusal  to  do  such  work,  each  man  shall  pay  the $3.75  per  man  every  day 

they  so  refuse. 

The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  fishing  season  to  be  determined  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Sec  12.  At  the  time  of  signing  these  articles,  gill-net  fishermen  shall  be  given  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  boats.  . 

Each  boat  used  for  gill-net  fishing  shall  be  equipped  with  tent,  pump,  bailer,  and 
water  breaker  of  not  less  than  4  gallons  capacity.  Boat  and  all  equipment  to  be 
returned  at  end  of  season  to  cannery  in  good  order.  Articles  missing  to  be  paid  ftir 
by  boat's  crew,  except  loss  by  unavoidable  accident. 

Sec  13.  All  gill  nets  shall  be  numbered  and  selected  by  lot  before  fishing  b^ins. 

Sec  14.  After  gill-net  men  have  selected  their  fishing  partners,  the  captains  Atdl 
remain  in  their  respective  boats  for  the  season,  and  no  changes  in  boat  pullers  can  l>e 
made  except  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  men  making  the  changes. 

If  any  man  is  incapacitated  from  gill-net  fishing  on  accoimt  of  illness,  he  shall,  up«>n 
recovery,  be  given  the  privilege  of  returning  to  his  original  boat. 
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If  any  rill-net  fisherman  loees  his  partner  through  sickness  or  otherwise  and  ia 
unable  to  find  another  partner,  the  superintendent  may  select  a  new  partner  for  him, 
or  he  may  require  such  fisherman  to  go  fishing  alone,  in  which  case  ne  shall  receive 
double  pay  for  fish  caught  and  delivered  by  him  while  fishing  alone,  or  the  superin- 
tendent may  put  such  fisherman  at  any  other  work. 

During  the  fishing  season  all  fishermen  must  lay  out  nets  at  least  once  in  24  hours, 

weather  permitting.    Boat  crews  not  doing  so  shall  pay  the $3.75  per  man  for 

every  day  they  neglect  to  lay  out. 

Sec.  15.  The reserves  the  right  to  limit  each  boat  to  not  less  than  1,200  salmon 

per  dsLy,  such  limit  to  commence  on  midnight  following  notification.  When  boats  are 
on  limit,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  deliver  their  salmon  during  each  day,  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  and  if  necessary  during  such  day,  may  make  more  than  one 
delivery,  but  all  boats  must  be  discharged  clean  in  the  presence  of  the  tally  men. 
Credit  to  be  given  only  up  to  the  limit. 

During  the  time  when  the  boats  are  on  the  limit,  any  crew  of  a  boat  not  having 
caught  the  limit  is  permitted  to  receive  from  any  other  boat  or  boats  attached  to  the 
canneries  sufllcient  salmon  to  fill  the  limit. 

As  long  as  salmon  is  taken  from  trans  or  outside  quarters,  no  boats  shall  be  placed 
on  the  limit;  48  hours,  however,  shall  oe  allowed  to  receive  fish  from  outside  quarters 
that  might  have  been  loaded  on  steamers  or  lighters. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  gill-net  man  is  put  at  any  other  work  than  fishing  during  the  fishing 
time,  or  is  prevented  from  fishing  through  some  injury  sustained  while  at  work  for 

the through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  shall  receive  the  average  of  the  men  fishing 

for  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  assigned,  during  such  time  as  he  does  other  work,  or 
is  so  disabled,  except  while  boats  fishing  are  on  the  limit,  then  such  gill-net  man 
assijE^ed  to  other  work,  or  who  is  injured  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  credited  with 
the  limit,  provided  the  majority  of  the  boats  catch  the  limit. 

Any  other  seaman,  fisherman,  beachman,  or  trapman,  who,  from  injury  sustained 

while  at  work  for  the through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  prevented  from  working, 

i^  to  continue  to  receive  his  respective  pay  according  to  these  agreements. 

It  is  hereby  understood  that  the  payment  of  such  wages  during  time  of  disability 
df>e9  not  release  the from  liability,  if  such  liability  exists. 

Sec.  17.  The  crew  of  each  fishing  boat  shall  discharge  its  own  fish. 

Sec  18.  All  salmon  must  be  in  perfect  condition  and  not  discolored  on  the  outside 
when  delivered. 

Sec.  19.  No  person  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  fish,  except  as  provided  in  section  15, 
and  no  fish  shall  be  salted  for  private  use. 

Sec.  20.  The ,  through  its  superintendent  or  agent  in  charge,  may  at  any 

time  discharge  any  party  of  the  second  part  for  refusal  to  perform  tide  work  or  for 
any  other  just  (*ause,  and  his  wages  shall  cease  at  the  date  of  such  discharge. 

Any  man  who  is  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$60  per  month,  for  actual  time  of  service,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 

Any  man  who  quits  before  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $40  per 
month,  for  actual  time  of  service,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation. 

Sec.  21.  Every  discharged  man  shall  pay  to  the 75  cents  per  day  for  his 

b^»ard,  if  furnished  by  the 

Sec.  22.  The shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  provide  transportation  for  a 

discharged  man  beyond  the  first  port  or  subport  of  entry  reached  on  the  voyage  or 
on  the  trip  of  any  outside  vessel  on  which  passage  may  be  secured  for  such  discharged 
man,  provided  the  wages  due  him  shall  be  then  paid;  otherwise  he  must  be  returned 
to 

Sec.  23.  Each  party  of  the  second  part  promises  that  no  liquor  shall  be  taken  or 
sent  on  board  vessel  by  him,  and  in  good  faith  he  hereby  agrees  to  allow  his  baggage 
and  effects  to  be  searched,  and  in  case  any  liquor  is  found  in  his  poNsession  at  any  time 

after  leaving he  agrees  to  allow  (without  any  question  or  claim)  same  to  be 

confiscated. 

Every  man  guilty  of  drunkenness  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the of  $5  for  the  first 

offense  and  $10  for  each  subsequent  offense,  the  proceeds  of  such  fines  to  be  devoted 
to  the  library  fund  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  L  nion,  or  to  any  charity,  as  mny  be 
<lirected  by  said  union. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  card  playing  while  on  the  grotmd. 

Sec  24.  Should  assistance  be  rendered  to  any  vessel  or  property  by  any  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  f)art  all  salvage  shall  belong  to  the 

Sec  25.  All  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union,  while  engaged  under  this 
cfintract,  shall  receive  medical  and  surgical  attendance  and  medicines  and  sunrical 
necessities  free  of  charge,  except  in  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  in  which  event,  medi- 
cines and  medical  attendance  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  regular  home  rates. 
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Sec.  26.  All  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  shall  be  given  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  account  before  leaving  the  cannery  for  the  home  voyagre. 

Sec.  27.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  shall  be  placed  in  a  most  conspicuous  place  on 
board  ship  and  m  the  bunk  house. 

Sec.  28.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  neither  the  superintendent  in  charge,  nor  aoy 

other  agent  of  the ,  has  power  or  authority  to  change  the  provisions  of  thi> 

agreement. 

The  last  part  of  section  15,  or  the  part  in  section  4  referring  to  extra  pay  of  $3  p*^r 

day  for  repickling  salmon,  to  be  left  with  the which  of  these  propositions  the\ 

prefer  to  adopt. 

Witness 

(Attach  to  191. .  shipping  articles,) 

COMPENSATION. 

(1911  schedule.) 

All  gill-net  fishermen  in  Bering  Sea  shall  receive  run  money  and  percentages  as 
follows: 

Gill-net  fishermen. — Ea(,*h  gill-net  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  waces 
of  $75  for  the  run,  10  cents  for  each  king  salmon  weighing  over  15  pounds,  1|  cent.^ 
for  each  red  or  coho  salmon,  1  cent  for  each  chum  or  dog  salmon,  and  J  cent  for  each 

pink  salmon,  caught  and  delivered  to  the ,  except  that  for  all  red  salmon  caught 

in  Ugashik  River  by  men  fishing  in  that  river  exclusively  said  men  are  to  receive  an 
additional  1  cent  per  fish  per  man  up  to  and  including  the  first  10,000  red  salmoo 

caught  per  boat  and  delivered  to  said ;  all  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered 

over  10,000  per  boat  to  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate  of  1}  cents  per  fish  per  man. 
However,  should  the  average  of  Ugashik  River  boats  on  red  salmon  equal  or  be  hijrher 
than  the  average  catch  of  red  salmon  of  the  boats  fishing  at  "Clark  s  Caiiner>-/*  on 
Nu^agak  River,  then  all  red  salmon  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  r^ular  rate  of  If  cenu 
per  fish  per  man. 

Gill-net  fishermen  wintering  in  Bristol  Bay  district  shall  not  receive  the  above- 
mentioned  wages  of  $75  for  the  run,  but  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $37.50  in  addition  tc 
the  regular  compensation  for  salmon  caught  and  delivered  as  per  above  schedule 
and  followii^  conditions.  The  work  of  these  men  for  these  wages  is  to  befi;in  with 
the  arrival  ofthe  first  vessel  at  the  station  and  to  cease  wiUi  the  departure  of  the  last 
vessel.  Men  to  be  paid  o£f  after  last  vessel  is  loaded.  Men  on  regular  annual  or 
monthly  pay  not  to  be  included. 

The shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  dog  or  pink  salmon,  but  if  received 

they  are  to  be  paid  for  at  above  rates. 

The shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  any  King  Salmon  when  the  cannery- 
is  running  full  or  when  the  boats  are  placed  on  the  limit. 

Fishermen  put  to  cleaning  or  repickling  salmon  after  fishing  season  shall  be  paid 
extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  per  man.  Money  so  earned  to  be  di\ided 
equally  among  all  the  fishermen,  beachmen,  and  trapmen  attached  to  the  canner}*. 

If  gill-net  men  are  to  be  transferred  to  fish  at  some  other  station  such  men  are  to  be 
selected  by  lot.  These  men  to  work  at  the  station  they  originally  were  assigned  to 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season,  and  to  be  returned  to  that  station  at  the  end 
of  the  salmon  run. 

ALASKA  packers'  ASSOCIATION   OF  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. — BEACHMEN  AND  TRAFlf  EN 

IN  BRISTOL  BAT. 

Nushagak  canneries  [PHJ]  and  [NC], 

Beachmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wagee 
of  $125  for  the  run,  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  fPHJ] 
and  [NC]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at 
the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

All  fishermen,  trapmen,  and  beachmen  wintering  in  Bristol  Bay  district  shall  not 
receive  the  above-mentioned  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  but  shall  receive  tiie  sum  oi 
$37.50  in  addition  to  the  re^lar  compensation  for  salmon  canned  and  salted  as  per 
re^lar  schedule  and  conditions.  The  work  of  these  men  for  these  wages  is  to  be^n 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  vessel  at  the  station  and  to  cease  with  the  departure  of  the 
last  vessel.  Men  to  be  paid  off  after  last  vessel  is  loaded.  Men  on  regular  annual  or 
monthly  pay  not  to  be  included. 

Nushagak  canneries  [PHJ]  and  [NC]. 

Trapmen. — Compensation:  Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wagee  oi 
$125  for  the  run,  one-ninth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  f  PHjT  and 
[NC]  canneries  of  the  association  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 
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Kvichak  canneries  [J]  and  [X], 

Beaehmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  $125  for  the  run,  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [J]  and 
[X]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the 
oannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Kvichak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Trajmun. — Compensation:  Each  trapman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wageeof 
%12b  for  the  run,  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  [J]  and  [X] 
c^anneriee  of  the  association  at  Kvichak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

NdkMk  canneries  [M]  [NN]  and  [0], 

Beaehmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the 
of  $125  for  the  run,  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  _ 
I^XN]  and  [O]  canneries  of  the  association,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  salte< 
at  the  cannery  to  which  he  is  attached,  at  Naknek,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Egegak  cannery  [E]« 

Beaehmen. — Compensation:  Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  $125  for  the  run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned,  and  1  cent  per 
barrel  for  all  salmon  salted  at  the  [E]  cannery  of  the  association,  at  Egegak,  Alaska,  our- 
ing  the  season  of  1911. 

( 'omi)en8ation  and  special  conditions  for  the  fishermen  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation in  central  and  southeastern  Alaska  as  follows: 

Karlvk  cannery  [KS], 

Fishermen. — Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specified 
wages  as  noted  on  the  articles),  shall  receive  in  adaition  to  the  wages  of  $35  per  month 
from  date  of  arrival  at  Karluk  until  date  of  sailing  from  Karluk: 

Two  dollars  per  thousand  cases  for  all  salmon  packed  by  the  association  at  Karluk, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  $1  per  thousand  cases  for  all  salmon  caught  by 
the  aasociation  at  Karluk  and  shipped  away. 

Each  complete  fishing  gang  to  consist  of  15  men.  If  any  gan^  is  short  of  that  num- 
ber (except  in  case  of  sickness),  the  percentage  which  would  have  been  earned  by 
such  absent  men  during  such  time  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  balance  of 
the  men  then  working  as  fishermen. 

Watchmen  and  donkeymen  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  fishing  ^angs. 

Any  fisherman  sent  from  the  cannery  after  piles,  or  assigned  to  lightenng  material 
during  1911  from  the  Karluk  canneries  to  the  Larsons  Bay  cannery,  shsul  receive 
extra  compensation  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  per  man  from  the  time  of 
departure  until  return  to  the  cannery  or  fishing  beach.  Extra  money  so  earned  to 
be  equally  divided  between  all  the  nshermen  attached  to  the  Karluk  (Larsens  Bay) 
cannerv. 

In  addition  to  the  above  compensation,  eac  h  fisherman  selected  for  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  sailing  to  and  from  Karluk  shall  receive  $45  per  month  from  time  of  departure 
from  San  Francisco  until  arrival  at  Karluk  and  from  time  of  departure  from  karluk 
until  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

Alitak  cannery.    [A] 

Fishermen. — Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship 
on  other  specified  wages  as  noted  on  tne  articles)  shall  receive,  in  adaition  to  the  wages 
of  $35  per  month  from  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  San  Francisco: 

Two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  [A]  cannery  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Alitak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911.  and  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case 
for  all  salmon  caught  by  the  Alitak  fishermen  and  snipped  away. 

Chignik  cannery.    [C] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other 
fkpecified  wages  as  noted  on  the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35 
por  month  from  date  of  sailing  from,  untU  return  to,  San  F'rancisco: 

( hie-ludf  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  the  [C]  cannery  of  the  association 
at  <liignik,  Alaska,  duriiu?  the  season  of  1911,  and  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case  for 
all  salmon  caught  by  the  Chignik  fishermen  and  shipped  away. 

The  association  may  exchange  or  divide  nalmon,  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  out- 
ride company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  joint  work  for  fishing,  including 
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the  handling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  traps,  for  either  company  when  ordered 
by  the  superintendent. 

Section  5  of  the  general  articles  of  agreement  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  specified  monthly 
wages  of  $35  if  and  while  vessel  calls  at  intermediate  port. 

Cooik  Inlet  cannery,    [CI] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ahip  on  other 
specified  wages  as  notea  on  the  articles)  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wage^  of 
$50  for  the  run: 

Four-fifths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned,  and  3  cents  per  barrel  and  H 
cents  per  half-barrel  for  all  salmon  salted,  at  the  [CI]  cannery  of  the  associatioD  at 
Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Fort  Wrangell  cannery.    [FW] 

Fishermen  and  beachmen  signing  in  San  Francisco. — Compensation:  Each  party  of 
the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other  specifiea  wages  as  noted  on  the 
articles)  shall  receive,  m  addition  to  the  wages  of  $150  for  the  run,  as  follows: 

Two-fifths  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  packed  at  i\ie  [FW]  cannery  of  the  a»o 
ciation  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Any  fishermen  put  to  work  cutting  piles  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for  euch 
work  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  running  foot  for  all  piles  so  delivered.  Extra  money 
BO  earned  to  be  equally  divided  between  all  the  fishermen  and  beachmen  attached 
to  the  Fort  Wrangell  cannery. 

Loring  cannery.    [L] 

Compensation:  Each  party  of  the  second  part  (except  those  who  ship  on  other 
specified  wages  as  notea  on  the  articles)  shall  receive  $65  per  month  from  date  of 
sailing  from,  until  return  to,  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  above  wages,  each  of  the  six  men  selected  for  tarring  web  shall 
receive  $7.50. 

NORTH  ALASKA  SALMON  CO.,    OF    SAN  FBANCISCO,   OAL. — BEACH   AND  TRAP   MEN*. 

Kvichak  and  Lockanoh  canneries. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Kvichak  and  Lockanok 
canneries  of  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Nushagak  cannery. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co. 
cannery  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Egegak  cannery. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  two- thirds  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  North  Alaska  Salmon 
Co.  cannery  at  Egegak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

RED  SALMON  CANNING   CO.,  OP  SAN   PRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

Cannery^  Ugashik  River,  Alaska, 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co. 
cannery  at  Ugashik,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  this  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  per  bairel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

NAKNEK  PACKING  CO.,     OF  BAN   FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

Cannery f  Naknek  River,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  th** 
run,  one-quarter  of  1  cent  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Naknek  Packing  Co.  cannery  at 
Naknek,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 
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In  addition  to  tibia  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  i>er  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  Naknek  Packing  Co.  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

ALASKA  SALMON  CO.,, OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Cannery  f  Wood  River,  AUuka. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $75  for  the  run,  the  average 
catch  of  the  boats  fishing  for  the  said  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  cannery  at  Wood  River, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

BRISTOL  BAY  PACKING  CO.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISGO,  CAL. 

Cannery f  Koggiung,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wa^es  of  ^125  for  the 
run,  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Bristol  Bay  Packing 
(  o.  cannery  at  Komung,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  this  each  beachman  shall  receive  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  Bristol  Bay  Packing  Co.  cannery  at  Koggiung,  Alaska,  during  the  season 
of  1911. 

LAOOON   SALMON   CO.,  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Salting  station,  Nelson  Lagoon,  Bering  Sea,  AUuka, 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  percentages 
an  follows: 

Five  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  packed  in  barrels  at  Nelson  Lagoon  salting  station, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911;  200  pounds  to  the  barrel  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  and  one-half  cents  per  barrel  for  all  salmon  packed  in  barrels  from  last  year's 
tanks,  and  for  fish  caught  and  packed  to  be  left  in  tanks  for  the  next  season. 

AH  moneys  earned  to  be  payable  in  San  Francisco  after  the  return  of  the  expedition. 

OLSON   BROS.,  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Salting  station,  Koggiung,  Alaska. 
Fishermen  to  receive  the  regular  Bristol  Bay  run  money  and  percentages. 

ALASKA-PORTLAND   PACKERS*  ASSOCIATION,  OF  PORTLAND,  OREO. 

Cannery,  Nushagak,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the 
run,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers' 
A{«4(>ciation  cannery  at  Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  run  money  and  percentages  of  the  fishermen,  beachmen, 
and  trapmen  at  said  cannery,  each  fisherman,  oeachman,  and  trapman  shall  receive  $50 
as  extra  compensation  for  the  work  of  rebuilding  said  association's  cannery  at  Nushagak. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS*  ASSOCIATION,  OF  ASTORIA,  OREO. 

Cannery,  Chignik,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $35  per  month  from  date 
of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Astoria,  Greg.: 

One-lmf  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Chignik  cannery  of  said 
association  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all 
salmon  cau^t  by  said  Chignik  men  and  shipped  away. 

The  association  may  exchange  or  divide  salmon  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  outside 
company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  such  joint  work  for  fishing,  including 
the  nandling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  tra])s,  for  either  company  when  ordered 
by  the  superintendent. 

Section  5  of  the  general  article.^  ahall  apply  in  lieu  of  specified  monthly  wages  of 
$35  if  and  while  vessel  calls  at  intermediate  port. 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  OF  ASTORIA,  OREO. 

Cannery y  Nushagak^  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  and  trapman  shall  receiv^  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $40  per  month 
from  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Astoria,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all 
salmon  canned  at  the  Columbia  River  rackers'  Association  cannery  at  Nushag&k 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

ALASKA  fishermen's  PACKING  COMPANY,   OF  ASTORIA,  ORBO. 

Cannery,  Nushjagak,  AUUka. 

Each  beachman  and  trap  man  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $40  per  month, 
from  date  of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  one-third  of  1  cent  per  ci^ 
for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Co.'s  cannery  at  Nushagak. 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Cannery,  Koggiung,  Alaska. 

Regular  Bristol  Bay  rates. 

Salting  station,  Eguskik  River,  AUuika. 

All  gill-net  fishermen  shall  receive  the  regular  Bristol  Bay  run  money  and  perceDt- 
ages. 

NORTHWESTERN  FISHERIES  CO.,   OF  SEATFLB,  WASH. 

Cannery,  Nushagak,  Alaska. 

Each  beachman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $125  for  the  run,  one-half 
of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  said  Northwestern  Fisheries  Oo.'s  can- 
nery, Nushagak,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and  1  cent  per  barrel  for  all  salmon 
salted  at  said  cannery  during  the  season  of  1911. 

Cannery,  Uyak  Bay,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $30  per  month,  from  time 
of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Seattle: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co/a 
cannery  at  Uyak  Bay,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and. 

One-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  said  men  at  Uyak  Bay  and 
Bhipped  elsewhere. 

when  men  are  sent  for  piling,  they  shall  be  paid  extra  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$3  per  dav  per  man,  from  time  of  departure  until  return  to  the  cannery,  money  t« 
earned  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 
attached  to  the  cannery. 

Durine  the  actual  fishing  season  the  fishermen  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  perform 
any  work  on  Sundays  outside  of  mending  their  seines. 

Cannery,  Chignik,  Alaska. 

Each  fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  |S5  per  month  from  date 
of  sailing  from,  until  return  to,  Seattle: 

One-half  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Cn/s 
cannery  at  Chignik,  Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911,  and. 

One-fourth  of  1  cent  per  case  for  all  salmon  caught  by  said  Chignik  fishermen  and 
shipped  away. 

The  company  may  exchange  or  divide  salmon,  or  may  fish  jointly  with  any  outside 
company  at  Chignik,  and  the  men  will  do  all  fuch  joint  work  for  fishing,  including  the 
handling  of  fishing  gear  when  building  traps,  for  either  company,  when  ordered  by  the 
superintendent. 

Cannery,  Kenai,  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska. 

Each  Fisherman  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $50  for  the  run,  1  cent  per 
case  for  all  salmon  canned  at  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Oo.'s  cannery  at  Kenai, 
Alaska,  during  the  season  of  1911.     Salted  salmon  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate. 

In  addition  jx)  this,  each  fi.shermari  shall  receive  an  extra  compensation  of  $50  for 
building  additions  to  the  said  cannery  and  warehouse. 
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Oroa,  Copper  River,  Alaska, 

Eu(*h  fifthemian  shall  receive  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  $15  per  month,  from  date  of 
arrival  until  date  of  departure  from  the  Orca  cannery: 

Seven  dollar?  for  each  1,000  good  white  or  humpback  salmon  caught  with  a  seine  and 
delivered  to  the  company,  and 

Four  cent6  for  each  and  every  good  red  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the  company, 
and. 

Ten  cents  for  each  and  every  good  king  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to  the  company, 
and. 

Five  centa  for  each  and  every  good  silver  or  coho  salmon  caught  and  delivered  to 
the  company. 

It  is  understood  that  the  several  sums  per  thousand  fish,  and  per  fish,  as  above  speci- 
fied, shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  earned  by  the  seine  gang,  or  by  the  boat's  crew,  as 
the  ca?e  may  be,  that  shall  have  been  caught  and  delivered,  and  that  each  of  said  seine 
^^n^  or  boat's  crew  shall  be  credited  with,  and  shall  be  paid  his  proper  pro  rata  portion 
therei>f;  and, 

Be  it  further  understood  that  when  the  big  scow  leaves  for  Chenega  ever>'  fisherman 
to  be  in  the  combination. 

1 1  is  apreed  that  each  and  ever>'  gill-net  boat  fishing  for  the  Orca  Cannerj-  be  supplied 
with  a  frill  net  not  less  than  350  fathoms  hung  on  the  lines.  (This  applies  to  Copper 
River  flat*  only.) 

Part  of  section  12,  of  the  general  articles,  to  read  as  follows:  Last  year's  men  to  retain 
their  last  year's  boats,  if  they  so  desire.  New  men  to  draw  lots  for  boats.  Last  year's 
boat  pullers,  if  captains  of  boats  this  year,  to  be  considered  as  new  men. 

Part  of  section  20,  of  the  general  articles  of  agreements,  to  read  as  follows:  It  is  ex- 
pressly understood  and  agreed  that,  should  any  man  be  discharged,  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment quit  work  before  the  vessel  or  men  are  ready  to  leave  the  cannery  for  home  port, 
such  man  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  monthly  earnings,  with  the  understanding,  now- 
ever,  that  all  money  due  such  man  as  percentages  for  fish  shall  be  paid  him  in  mil. 

Money  so  deducted  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  men  remaining  at  the  cannery 
until  the  vessel's  departure  for  home  port,  except  other  men  be  hired  by  the  superin^ 
tendent  in  place  of  men  so  quitting. 

The  general  articles  of  agreement  and  the  different  schedules  of  wages  and  percent- 
ages as  are  herein  stated  for  the  various  parts  of  Alaska,  have  been  agrewl  upon  oetween 
the  various  Alaska  salmon  packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  tor  the  years 
1911, 1912,  and  1913,  with  this  understanding,  however,  that  where  the  pay  of  the  men 
is  based  on  percentages  per  case,  these  percentages  will  be  subject  to  change  in  accord- 
ance with  changes  of  outfits  that  might  be  arranged  by  the  various  packers  during  the 
years  1912  and  1913. 

Where  the  percentages  of  the  men  are  based  on  so  much  per  case,  a  number  of  oases 
outfitted  for  have  been  stated  to  guide  the  percentages  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 « 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  N.  IIylen, 
Secretary  Alaska  Fishermen^ s  Union. 

Headauarters  93  Steuart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Pacific  phone,  Keamev  3600. 
Home  phone,  J2918. 

(Exhibit  introduced  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  referred  to  on  page  346.) 

San  Franci.<«co,  April  1.5,  1911. 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  a  roustabout  (a  man  of  all  work)  in  whatever  line  of  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  the  Wrangell,  Alaska,  cannery'  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
American  and  the  Chinese  foremen .  He  must  willingly  go  to  work  whether  work  starts 
early  or  lat^.  He  must  not  refuse  or  oppose,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  kind  of 
wort  assigned  to  him.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  he  shall  work  on  Sundays  and 
all  holidays.  The  work  must  be  completed  before  he  or  any  one  of  thorn  can  leave. 
Anexcu^  can  not  be  made  because  those  assigned  to  another  line c»f  work  should  quit 
earlier  or  later.  Should  any  one  be  cantakerous  and  quit  w^ork  contrar>'  to  this  si  ipula- 
lion,  a  deduction  of  50  cents  is  to  be  made  for  eacn  hour  until  he  returns  to  work. 
F(>c)d  is  to  be  provide*!  for  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the  foreman.  Tho  bill  of  fart*  is  to 
be  Chinese.  Xo  unreasonable  demand  for  food  is  to  be  made.  Then*  shall  be  no  dis- 
ruwion.  whatever,  should  there  be  only  two  meals  i)er  day:  9  a.m.  and  4  n.  m.  Each 
person  is  to  be  paid  $40  wages  in  advance,  which  amount  is  to  be  handeci  ov<'r  in  full 

upon  the  laborers  going  aboanl.    The  balance dollars,  is  to  be  paid  vhk  per  account 

five  days  after  the  return  of  the  laborers  to  the  city.  Gambling  is  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  carr>'  firearms  or  liquor  of  any  kind  along:  those  guilty 
shall  be  fined  according  to  the  rule  of  American  company ;  $">()  shall  be  fined  for  fightings. 
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All  unforeseen  cases  of  fatality  shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Ameri- 
can company  pertaining  to  such  cases. 

The  wages  are  to  be  $165  per  man,  for  the  season  of  1911. 

All  money  due  to  the  foreman,  and  money  advanced  for  poll  tax,  shall  be  deducted 
from  wages,  and  after  all  deductions  balance  of  wages  will  oe  paid  in  full. 

In  case  the  cannery  is  destroyed  by  fire  from  any  cause,  and  also  in  case  ordered  to 
work  in  other  cannery  by  the  foreman,  no  increase  or  pay  shall  be  demanded,  but  the 
order  of  the  American  foreman  shall  be  obeyed. 

This  instrument  is  drawn  up  to  be  proof,  and  no  departure  from  these  stipulations 
is  to  be  allowed. 

Chew  Mock. 

ZaCH ARIAS  FeRKAKDES. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  a  letter  from  Father  Corser  which  I 
will  exhibit  to  you  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  put  it 
into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  in  regard  to  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  particular  man  mentioned 
in  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  of  any  value  in  the 
record.  The  method  the  packers  use  in  securing  their  labor  we  have 
had  shown  very  clearly.  It  would  simply  be  repeating  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  the  record  and  that  is  that  the  contract  was 
made  with  some  man  bv  the  contractor  who  contracts  with  the 
packers  to  furnish  the  labor.  We  have  no  concern  with  what  that 
contractor  pays  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  now,  if  I  may,  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
Alaska  fund,  so-called,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1906. 
That  is  the  last  act  which  was  passed  on  the  subject. 

The  original  act  was  passed  January  27,  1905,  and  the  amendment 
did  not  change  the  disposition  of  the  fund;  but  it  added  some  provi- 
sions for  the  collection  of  the  licenses  and  so  forth.  It  is  shown  bv 
the  existing  Federal  statute  that  one-auarter  of  the  funds  coDected 
from  these  various  occupations,  outside  of  the  incorporated  muni- 
cipalities, is  devoted  to  school  purposes;  five  per  cent  of  the  collec- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane — that  is  25  per  cent,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  needed,  and  5  per  cent  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed, 
but  I  ^ill  assume  that  it  takes  the  whole,  and  the  remainder,  the 
residue  of  70  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  the  building  of  roads  in  Alaska. 

I  stated,  I  think,  at  the  last  hearing  a  geographical  fact,  which  is 
well  known,  that  Alaska  contains  about  580,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  590,000. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  590,000,  Judge  Wickersham  says.  We  might 
call  it  600,000  for  good  measure.  I  presume  that  is  as  near  as  the 
other  figure. 

It  is  proposed  by  existing  law  to  build  roads  in  590,000  or  600,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  a  great  deal  of  it  rough  and  rugged,  moun- 
tainous, and  glacial,  from  these  general  license  fimds.  That  '^ 
absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  fund  that  is  collected  from  these  licenses  in 
the  municipalities  is  returned  to  them  for  their  use,  so  that  the  only 
portion  of  this  fund  that  we  have  left  for  roads,  etc.,  comes  from  the 
tradf^s  and  occupations  carried  on  outside  of  the  municipalities, 
and  it  is  absolutelv  and  seriously  proposed  by  this  act  of  Congress 
that  this  fund  should  serve  as  a  roaa  fund  for  that  enormous  territory. 
Of  course  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  appropriated  extra  moneys 
for  the  roads. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  much  altogether? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  kixow  how  much  altogether;  but  not  half 
enough  or  a  quarter  enough. 

But  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  now  is  that  because  this  fimd 
is  supposea  to  be  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  road  building 
in  Alaska  without  special  appropriation  from  Congress,  it  simply 
aggravates  in  the  minds  of  everybody  im  there  this  question  of  taxes. 
It  is  a  wrong  principle.  If  that  fund  were  not  devoted  for  these 
purposes,  all  of  whicn  are  lawful  and  worthy — I  have  no  objection 
to  any  of  them,  not  the  least  in  the  world — there  would  not  be  any 
demand  to  increase  the  licenses.  In  fact,  my  great  objection  is  that 
these  worthv  objects  have  not  been  properly  cared  for  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  Alaska  people,  to  agitate  increases  m  taxation 
upon  industries  in  order  to  replenish  the  road  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  devoted  to  a 
certain  purpose  and  is  so  much  less  than  the  purpose  reauires  that 
that  makes  the  people  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  creates  the  agitation  to  increase  these  taxes. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is  just  as  natural  as  anytliinff  could  be. 

Take  the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee lives.  We  are  doing  more  or  less  road  building  there.  Sup- 
pose we  called  on  a  few  industries  to  contribute  the  funds  to  build 
those  roads,  what  a  clamor  there  would  be  in  that  State  to  increase 
the  taxes  on  those  industries. 

The  ('HAiRMAN.  By  everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  by  everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  them.  These 
fisheries  do  not  use  these  roads,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  all,  and  they 
are  undoubtedly  the  largest  taxpayers  in  the  district  outside  of  the 
municipalities. 

Consequentlv,  every  prospector,  every  man  who  wants  a  new  mile 
of  road  built,  looks  to  this  fund,  and  he  naturally  goes  further  than 
that  and  looks  to  the  fisheries  to  contribute  more  taxes  to  build  these 
•  roads.  Now,  if  all  of  the  profits  that  all  of  these  companies  could 
posvsibly  make  in  Alaska  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  roads,  it 
would  still  be  entirely  inadequate  to  build  a  system  of  roads  in  Alaska 
that  would  be  substantially  what  the  people  of  the  district  are  entitled 
to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  this,  Mr.  Dorr :  That  phase 
of  the  question  will  bo  considered  in  fixing  the  tax  in  this  bill.  The 
only  consideration  will  be  to  have  these  people  pay  just  what  they 
justly  should  pay,  regardless  of  to  what  purpose  it  is  devoted  or  how 
far  it  goes  toward  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  Senate  committee 
is  not  going  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration.  I  did  not  speak 
of  it  for  tnat  purpose  nor  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that 
influence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustratmg  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  agitation  m  Alaska  for  this  increase  of  taxation. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  so-called  road-fund  law: 

Act  of  May  14, 1906  (ch.  2458, 34  Stat.  L.,  102),  amending  the  act  of  January  27, 1905. 

Skctiok  1.  That  all  moneys  derived  from  and  collected  for  liquor  liren-w^H.  inru- 
pation  or  trade  licenses  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treamiry  Department  of  the  Tnited  States,  there  to  remain  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund,* to  he  kn(»wn  £us  the  "Alaska  fund."  and  to  he  wholly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  district  of  Alaska.     One-fourth  of 
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said  fund,  or  so  mudi  thereof  as  niay  be  neceasary,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  scliools  in  said  district;  five  per  centum  of  said  funii 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of  insane  persons  in  said  district,  or  $> 
much  of  said  five  per  centum  as  may  be  needed ;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  ana  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trail- 
in  said  district:  And  provided  further,  That  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  each  judiciil 
division  of  said  district  is  authorized,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  whenever  considered 
necessary,  to  call  upon  the  United  States  marshal  or  said  judicial  division  to  aid  in 
the  collection  of  said  license  moneys  by  designating  regular  or  special  deputies  of  \nf 
office  to  act  as  temporary  license  inspectors,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  United 
States  marshal  to  render  such  aid;  ana  the  said  regular  or  special  deputies,  while  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  shall  receive  tne  same  fees  and  allowance:^ 
and  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  when  performing  their  regular  duties. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two  ?  I  have  here. 
Mr.  Dorr,  a  certified  copy  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  for  1907,  over  and  above  their  rebate.  It 
amounts  to  32  cents  on  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  was  in  the  Valdez  district  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Valdez  district  on  the  salmon 
pack  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  does  not  include  the  other  district,  Judge. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  but  that  includes  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
and  it  includes  everything  to  the  westward,  and  it  shows  you  put  up 
806,808  cases  and  you  only  actually  paid  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  32  cents  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  in  all  human  probabiUty  they  had  some 
certificates  left  after  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  In  1909  we  paid  S23,956  in  hatchery  certificates 
and  $19,861.82  in  cash. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  you  may  have  paid  that  much  in  1909  in 
Southern  Alaska;  but  I  am  caUing  attention  to  the  great  Bristol 
Bay  district  where  you  take  out  800,000  cases. 

Mr,  Dorr.  That,  Judge,  involves  the  question  of  this  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  never  took  800,000  cases  out  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
district. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  that  matter  up  if  yoo 
prefer,  but  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that  later.  The  32  cents  was  onlj 
change,  as  I  understand  it.  The  hatchery  certificates  did  not  come 
out  even. 

ilr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  did  not  help  to  build  many  roads  that 
year  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  but  they  hatched  a  good  many  fish. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  only  one  organization. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  that  is  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  companies  I  represent  up  there  pay  their  taxes 
every  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is,  the  small  companies. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  Northwestern  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  money,  you  understand,  goes  into  the 
Alaska  fund  and  70  per  cent  of  it  is  used  for  building  roads  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  used  i 

Mr.  Webb.  I  know  the  president  of  the  road  commission,  Col. 
Richardson 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  used  very  largely  in  the  interior;  very 
largel}'  around  Fairbanks,  between  there  and  the  coast. 
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Mr.  Webb.  The  details  I  would  not  know  anything  at  all  about. 
I  think  they  built  roads  at  Idatarod. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  say  in  this  connection  that  last  Saturday  I 
took  some  figures  to  prepare  the  report  that  you  asked  for,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  found  that  the  amount  of  tax  from  the  date  on  which 
the  tax  was  originally  levied  in  1898,  to  1906,  the  average  amount 
of  tax  we  paid  was  $40,000  a  vear. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  your  pack  in  all  of  Alaska? 

\lr.  MosER.  In  all  of  Alaska.  I  also  found  that  that  same  aver- 
age held  good  since  that  time;  that  $40,000  a  year  was  a  good  aver- 
age, withm  $100  or  $200,  from  1906  to  the  present  date. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  paid  that  to  the  clerks  of  the  court? 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  that  was  the  tax  that  was  due  on  our  salmon 
industry  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  From  which  was  deducted  the  rebate. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  rebate  amounted  to  an  average  of  $33,000  a  year 
and  our  average  payment  was  $7,000  a  year.  That  is  a  good  average 
throughout. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  packed  on  an  average  of  about  how 
many  dollars  in  Talue  of  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  on  a  general  average  about  a  million  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  a  general  average  about  $4  a  case  or  $5  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  raw  fish,  as  I  said  before 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  raw  fish. 

Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  Amounts  in  value  to  no  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  any  one  year  in  all  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  all  those  facts  in  the  record^ 
so  we  have  the  basis  for  any  argument  that  may  be  deduced  from 
that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  Uke  to  introduce  this  report,  except  the  statis* 
tical  part  at  the  end^  which  I  do  not  think  need  be  reprinted,  as  it 
consists  of  catch  statistics  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  put  in  everything  except  the 
statistical  matter. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Whom  did  you  say  made  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  House  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  1906. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  is  the  report  on  the  act  of  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  the  report  on  the  bill  that  became  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Who  presented  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Capron,  for  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

[House  Report  No.  2667,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session.) 

The  Committee  on  Territories,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (II.  R.  13543)  entitled 
**  A  bill  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  same  hereby  recommend  that  all  of  said  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
ivtrirken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  be  inserted  the  substitute  bill  presented  here- 
with, and  as  thus  amended  it  is  recommended  that  said  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  as  thus  amended  is  the  result  of  extended  hearings  had  before  this  com- 
mittee, at  which  there  were  present,  besides  the  author  of  the  bill,  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  L^borand  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  United 
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States.  That  department  and  bureau  are  chained  with  the  enforcement  of  the  lain 
pertaining  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  with  tne  duty  of  protecting  and  preBerviog 
those  fisheries,  including  the  important  element  of  fish  culture  by  artificial  propagation. 

There  were  also  present  at  said  hearings  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  Akab 
salmon  packers,  and  it  is  ^tifying  to  report  that  all  interests  are  now  fully  agreed 
upon  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  proposed  bill  as  an  adeauate  measure  for  the 
r^ulation  and  protection  of  the  great  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  tnat  this  committee  is 
also  in  full  swicord  with  such  views. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  officially  indorsed  the  substitute  bill 
herewith  reported  by  the  following  letter: 

Department  of  Commercs  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Sbcretart, 

Washington  J  March  15  y  190$. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  anof  Labor,  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
Alaskan  salmonpackers  who  appeared  before  your  committee,  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  bill  (H.  R.  13543)  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisneries  of 
Alaska,"  introduced  by  Hon.  F.  W.  Cusnman,  and  which  is  now  pending  before  your 
committee. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  and  consideration,  I  am  transmitting  to  you  herewith 
a  redraft  of  the  bill  in  question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  that  the  redraft 
of  the  bill  now  submitted  will  provide  as  complete  and  satirfactory  protection  and 
regulation  for  the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  as  present  conditions  make  possible. 

This  whole  matter  has  received  the  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  department 
for  several  months  past,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  submitted  have  been  care- 
fully considered  in  detail.     For  tne  reasons  above  stated,  I  have  the  honor  to  uigently 
recommend  that  the  bill  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  committee. 
Respectfully, 

V.  H.  Metcalf,  Seeretary, 

Hon.  Edward  I^.  Hamilton. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories y  House  of  Representatives. 

Commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the  large  and  important  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  especially  of  Alaska,  where  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring,  and  other  food  fishes 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 

With  her  25,000  or  more  miles  of  coast  line,  Alaska  affords  an  immense  field  for  the 
fisherman.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  her  fisheries  be  so  regulated  and  conser\'ed 
that  the>[  may  be  saved  from  depletion  and  at  the  same  time  that  those  lawfully 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  this  important  industry  may  not  be  imreasonably  hampered 
and  restricted  in  their  operations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  accompanying  biU,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  accomplish  these  desirable  ends. 

The  business  of  canning  salmon  in  Alaska  was  begun  in  a  small  way  about  the  year 
1878  and  has  steadily  grown  to  large  proportions. 

There  are  at  present  some  25  different  companies  engaged  in  canning  salmon  in 
Alaska,  operating  about  50  canneries.  These  canneries  are  well  scattered  along  the 
roaHt  from  Bristol  Bay,  in  Bering  Sea,  on  the  north,  to  Dixons  Entrance,  the  souttiem 
boundary  of  the  Territory  on  the  south.  The  annual  output  in  cases  (each  case  con- 
tains 48  cans,  each  can  containing  1  pound  of  fish,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  sizes)  from 
the  inception  of  the  industry  to  the  present  time  is  given  as  felloe's: 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1.886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Cases 
packed. 


461.482 

645,345 

678,301 

619.  r9 

958,700 

9tt,9» 

956,979 

1,098,833 

1,534.745 

2,034,895 

2,554,433 

2,251.0SS 

1.953,746 

1,885,316 
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Fluctuations  in  the  packs  of  recent  yeare  are  largely  due  to  market  and  trade  condi- 
tions Father  than  to  important  variations  in  the  runs  of  the  fish. 

Salmon  is  also  prepared  by  salting  in  considerable  quantities,  and  other  varieties  of 
fish  are  being  extensively  caught,  but  canned  salmon  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest 
output  from  the  Alaskan  fisheries.  Canned  salmon  is  sold  all  over  the  civilized  world 
as  a  low-priced  article  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  as  a  food  ration. 

The  prevailing  prices  of  Alaska  canned  salmon  over  the  counter  are  said  to  be  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  per  can,  containing  1  pound  of  fish.  The  wholesale  prices  at 
Pacific  coast  rail  shipping  points  vary  horn  about  $2.50  to  $4  per  case,  according  to 
\'ariety. 

Alaska  salmon  includes  five  important  varieties,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Variety. 

Order  of  importanoe. 

Quality. 

First 

do. ..... 

Quantity. 

A  lAfflm  R«l 

.    First. 

Kine  or  T voe 

. .    Fifth. 

Silver  or  Coho 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

'  Fourth. 

Pink  or  HnmphftpV 

Second. 

IH)g  or  Chum 

Third. 

The  Alaska  salmon  industry  employs  each  season  approximately  12,000  people, 
including  about  2,000  Alaskan  natives  who  are  given  work  at  the  stations;  120  steamers 
and  launches  and  50  sailing  vessels;  and  annually  disburses  in  wages  $2,500,000  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cash  capital  emploved  in  the  business  is  about 
$15,000,000. 

The  bill  herewith  reported  is  designed  to  reenact  and  harmonize  many  provisions 
of  exulting  laws  relating  to  Alaskan  fisneries;  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  scope  of  restric- 
tive feattires  on  fishing,  and  to  include  such  furUier  provisions  for  protection  and  regu* 
lation  as  are  deemed  essential  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  fisheries  and  to  increase 
the  natural  supply  by  artificial  propagation,  which  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in 
tho-te  waters  both  by  public  and  pnvate  enteroriBe. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  in  parallel  form  of  the  existing  laws  and  the 
changes  proposed  by  this  bill,  with  some  specific  reasons  therefor,  so  arranged  for 
convenience  for  reference: 
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(H.  R.  13543,  aa  amended  and  reported  herewith.] 


TAXATION. 


Section  1  of  the  bill  reenact^  the  same 
schedule  and  rate  of  taxes,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  imposing  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  salt  salmon  in  bulk,  which  is  not  clearly 
covered  under  existing  law.  The  rate  im- 
posed on  this  product  is  relatively  the 
same  as  the  tax  on  salt  salmon  in  barrels*. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
1899  (30  SUts.,  p.  1336): 

Section  460  provides  for  taxing  Alaskan 
fisheries  as  follows: 

"Fisheries:  Salmon  canneries,  four 
cents  per  case;  salmon  salteries,  ten 
cents  p«r  harrel;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents 
per  harrel;  fertilizer  works,  twenty  cents 
per  ton. " 

^  Note. — It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  instance  where  the  Federal  Government 
unpoaes  taxes  on  any  fisheries  within  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  packers,  and  credited  by  the  committee  as  a  fact,  that  under 
present  existinj^  conditions  as  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  market  prices  of  the  finished 
commodity  this  tax  on  canned  salmon  amounts  to  from  10  mills  to  16  mills  on  the 
the  dollar  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  finished  product  at  Pacific  coast  railroad 
terminals— i.  e.,  Puget  Sound,  Astoria,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  etc.— after  being 
t'w^aported  from  Alaska,  and  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  raw  produ<'t 
at  the  canneries  in  Alaska,  the  variations  in  the  rate  depending  upon  the  varieties  of 
nflh. 
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PBSSBNT  LAW. 


PBOPOSXD  LAW. 


DISPOSITION  OF  TAXES  AND  EXEMPTIONS. 


Act  of  January  27,  1905  (33  Stats.,  pt. 
1,  p.  616,  sec.  1),  provides: 

'That  all  moneys  derived  from  and 
collected  for  liquor  licenses,  occupation 
or  trade  licenses  outside  of  the  incorpo- 
.  rated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska,  sluill 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known 
as  the  'Alaska  fund,'  and  to  be  wholly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated 
in  the  district  of  Alaska.  One-fourth  of 
said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
nece8sary,'^shall  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  said  district;  five  per  centum 
of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  insane  persons  in  said 
district,  or  so  much  of  said  five  per  centum 
as  may  be  needed;  and  all  the  residue  of 
said  mnd  shall  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  wagon 
roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  district." 


Section  3  provides:  "That  the  money 
derived  from  the  license  taxes,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  one  of  this  act,  taiail 
be  paid  into  the  United  Statea  Treasury 
ana  shall  constitute  a  permanent  appnv 

g nation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Alaacan 
sheries  fund,*  to  be  used  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  and 
fish  culture  and  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska;  for  the  protection,  reg- 
ulation, investigation,  and  inspection  (H 
the  Alaskan  fisheries  and  hatcheries;  for 
the  collection  and  compilation  of  statis- 
tics and  information  pertaining  thereto. 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  made  thereunder  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  fisheries  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska." 

It  is  proposed  by  the  bill  to  apply  the 
revenues  derived  from  these  nsherief 
wholly  to  their  benefit  by  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  of  the  department  to  be 
made  thereunder  by  protecting  the  fish- 
eries from  depletion,  and  by  mcreasing 
their  productiveness  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial propagation,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government  and  by  such  private  partiea 
in  interest  as  may  be  induced  to  engage 
in  this  important  work. 

Section  2  exempts  from  taxation  canned 
salmon,  packed  by  those  who  operate 
private  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska,  in 
the  ratio  of  10  cases  for  each  1,000  young 
fish  liberated  by  them. 

This  is  equal  to  a  rebate  of  40  cents  per 
1,000  for  the  salmon  fry  hatched  and  lib- 
erated, and  is  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment fish  cultunsts  to  be  less  than  actual 
cost  of  production. 

The  section  also  contains  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  inspection  and  regulation 
of  the  hatcheries  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  These  exemp- 
tions are  considered  eminently  just  to 
those  who  engage  in  artificial  propMiia- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
waters. 

This  plan  is  directly  in  line  with  the 
following  very  pertinent  statement  and 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  contained  in  his  annual 
rejwrt  for  1905  (pp.  38-39): 

"Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  tax 
of  4  cents  per  case  is  levied  and  collected 
on  canned  salmon  and  a  tax  of  10  cent8 
per  barrel  on  salted  salmon.  The  total 
revenue  (not  including  that  of  Uie  cur- 
rent year)  has  been  $429,781 .52,  while  the 
expense  to  the  Government  during  the 
same  period  for  enforcement  of  the  law 
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for  the  protection  of  these  fisheries  has 
not  exceeded  $35,000.  Whatever  the 
Grovemment  may  do  in  the  line  of  artifi- 
cial propagation,  it  is  desirable  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  businesti  of  salmon 
packing  in  Alaska  te  encouraged  to  !)uild 
and  maintain  hatcheries.  To  accomplish 
thii  it  is  prolalle  that  a  re'  ate  from  this 
tax,  hased  upon  a  proper  ratio  of  the  an- 
nual pack  to  the  fry  liberated  by  persons 
maintaining  hatcheries,  would  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
the  question.  Such  private  hatcheries 
should  1  e  under  the  supervision  of  this 
department,  which  would  have  power 
to  make  all  necessary  rules  for  their  con- 
duct." 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  agent  of  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the 
year  1905  (p.  32). 

"1.  That  the  departmental  regulation 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  salmon 
hatcheries  by  all  persons  engaged  in  sal- 
mon canning  or  salting  he  rescinded,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  not  and  should  not 
invariably  be  enforced. 

"2.  That  such  canners  and  sal  tens  as 
voluntarily  maintain  hatcheries  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  given 
privileges  that  will  insure  them  commen- 
surate benefits  for  their  enterprise. 

*'3.  That  artificial  propagation  of  sal* 
mon  be  prosecuted  on  a  liberal  scale  by 
the  Government,  and  that  at  least  four 
hatchery  plants  be  installed  and  operated 
at  suitable  places  in  the  district." 

With  respect  to  the  departmental  reg- 
ulation requiring  the  maintenance  of  sal- 
mon hatcheries  by  private  parties  referred 
to  in  recommendation  No.  1,  above 
quoted,  it  should  1  e  remarked  that  such 
regulation  was  promulgated  on  May  2, 
1900,  and  contains  the  following: 

(Department  Circular  No.  67— Dlyiskm  of  Special 
Agento— Treasury  Department.) 

"Each  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion taking  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters 
shall  establish  and  conduct,  at  or  near  the 
fisheries  operated  by  him  or  them,  a  suit- 
able artificial  propagating  plant  or  hatch- 
ery; and  shall  pn)duce  yearly  and  place 
in  the  natural  spawning  waters  of  each 
fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in  such 
numbers  as  shall  \>e  equal  to  at  least  four 
times  the  number  of  the  mature  fish  taken 
from  the  said  fisheries,  by  or  for  him  or 
them,  during  the  preceding  fishing  sea- 
son." 

This  regulation  was  modified  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1902  (Department  Circular  No.  8, 
Division  of  Special  Agents,  Treasurj'  De- 
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partment),  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  red 
ealmon  fry  required  to  be  planted  from 
four  to  ten  times  the  numb^  of  salmon  of 
all  varieties  taken. 

"Each  person,  company,  or  c(Hpof»- 
tion  taking  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters 
shall  establish  and  conduct,  at  or  near 
the  fisheries  operated  by  him  or  them,  a 
suitable  artificial  propagating  plant  or 
hatchery;  and  shall  produce  yearly  and 
place  in  the  natural  spawning  waters  of 
each  fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in 
such  numbers  as  shall  be  equal  to  at  least 
ten  times  the  numb<»  of  salmon  of  all  va- 
rieties taken  from  Uie  said  fisheries,  by  or 
for  him  or  them,  during  the  preceaing 
fishing  season." 

Notwithstanding    this   regulation    has 
been  found  to  be  unpossible  and  imprac- 
ticable of  literal  compliance  or  enforce- 
ment,  a  number  of  private  hatcheries 
have  been  built  and  are  being  maintained 
at  laige  cost  by  parties  enga^d  in  salmon 
fishing  in  Alaska,  and  to  the  material 
benefit  of  the  fish  supply  in  those  waters. 
One  company  alone  has  expended  over 
$250,000  m  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  two  first-class  salmon  hatcheries. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  provision  of 
law  for  rewarding  private  enterprise  in 
any  d^ree  for  pn^ucing  salmon. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  m  a  measure  cor- 
rects an  unjust  and  inequitable  condition 
in  that  regsjrd. 

There  are  at  least  four  efficient  private 
salmon  hatcheries  now  in  operation  in 
Alaska,  located  and  owned  as  follows: 


Location. 


Karliik 

McHenry  Inlet. . 
Kla  vack 


Owner. 


Loring. 


Alaska  Packers'  Assodation. 

John  C.  Callbreath. 

North     Pacific     Trading    A 

Packing  Co. 
Alaska  Packers'  Association. 


Several  other  hatcheries  were  built,  but 
so  far  as  can  be  learned  are  not  at  present 
in  operation. 

Tne  first  Government  hatchery  in 
Alaska  was  established  in  1905  at  Yes 
Bay. 


BS8TBI0TION8  OF  FISHING. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  March  3,  1899 
(30  Stats.,  pp.  1280-1281): 

Sections  179  and  180  provide  for  certain 
restrictions  upon  fishinfi;  in  streams, 
creeks,  rivers,  and  channels. 

Section  180  also  establishes  weekly  close 
seasons  in  all  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  ex- 
cept Cook  Inlet^  Prince  William  Sound, 


Sections  4^  5,  and  6  of  the  bill  harmo- 
nize several  inconsistencies  in  the  present 
law  and  impose  further  restrictions  upon 
fishing,  especially  about  the  mouths  of 
streams.  They  r^:ulate  the  distances  be- 
tween all  fixed  appliances,  and  add  to 
existing  law  the  important  provision  re- 
quiring &at  trap  nets  be  raised  during 
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Horing:  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary 
thereto,  from  midnight  on  Friday  of  each 
week  until  6  o'clock  antemeridian  of  the 
Sunday  following,  and  also  nightly  close 
s^'^asuna  in  all  streams  of  less  than  100 
vanlp  in  width. 


PBOFOSED  LAW. 

close  seasons,  in  order  that  the  fiah  may 
not  be  impeded  in  their  ascent  to  their 
spawning  grbunds — the  very  object  of 
tne  close  season. 

Section  6  changes  the  weekly  close  sea- 
son so  as  to  commence  at  6  o'clock  on  Sat' 
urday  evening  and  extend  to  6  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  thereby  increasing  the 
weekly  close  perio<l8  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  ana  covering  Sunday  instead  of 
Saturday  of  each  week.  Prince  William 
Sound,  except  the  delta  of  Copper  River, 
is  also  withdrawn  from  the  excepted 
waters.  The  nightly  close  season  for 
small  streams  is  unchanged. 


POWER   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  TO   CLOSE   STREAMS. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
1S99  (30Stat«.,  p.  1281): 

Sei-tion  181 :  L  nder  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  at 
hif*  discretion  set  aside  any  stream  via  a 
.•^pawning  ground,  and  prohibit  all  fish- 
ing; therein.  lie  may  also  establish  close 
treasons,  or  prohibit  fishing  entirely  in 
any  stream,  for  one  year  or  more,  to  allow 
«almon  to  increase. 


Section  7  enlaiges  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  to  include  lakes  with  streams 
as  spawning  reserves  and  to  prevent  fish- 
ing off  the  mouths  of  streams,  as  well  as 
in  the  streams  proper. 

The  Secretary  is  also  given  ^eater  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of. his  discretion  in 
limiting,  as  well  as  prohibiting  fishing 
wherever  necessary  to  permit  the  salmon 
to  increase. 


AVTHORITT  TO   MAKE   RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Alaska  Criminal  Code,  March  3,  1899 
'  M)  Stats.,  p.  1280),  as  modified  bv  act  of 
February  14,  1903  (32  Stats.,  p.  825,  sec. 
7  •: 

**Sec.  179.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected *  *  *  to  establish  and  enforce 
«!nch  regulations  and  survei lance  as  may 
bt*  necessary  to  insure  that  this  prohibi- 
tion fdams,  barricades,  etc.)  and  all  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  salmon 
li>!heries  of  Alaska  are  strictly  complied 
with.*' 


Section  12  subjects  the  entire  fisheries 
of  Alaska  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  act 
and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  make  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  full 
effect. 


GOVERNMENT  AGENTS  AND  INSPECTORS. 


Sundry*  civil  appropriation  act  of  June 
4.  1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  29),  authorizes  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  an  agent 
and  assistant  agent  of  salmon  fisheries  of 
Alaska. 

Alaska  Criminal  Code,  act  March  3, 
ls99^:iOStats.,  p.  1281): 

Section  182  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  (Jommcrce  and 
Labor  of  one  inspector  and  two  assistant 
iiiHpertors  to  enforce  the  prf)vi.si()ns  of  law, 
uixi  fixes  their  compensatirm. 


Section  13  authorises  the  Secretaiy  to 
depute,  in  addition  to  the  agent  and  as- 
sistant agent,  from  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  an  adequate 
force  for  the  proper  investigation,  inspec- 
tion, and  regulation  of  all  Alaskan  fish- 
erios  and  hatcheries,  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


PENAL  PROVISIONS. 


.Maska  Criminal  (.VkIc,  act  of  March  3, 
lh99  ^30  Stats.,  p.  1281): 

Section  183  imposes  maximum  penal- 
li^'s  by  way  of  fines  of  $1,0(K)  or  impris- 

51716—12 24 


Section  14  reenacts  the  same  penalties 
and  makes  them  applicable  also  to  the 
violation  of  any  regulation  establishe<l 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
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onment  not  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  by 
both  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  for  the  violation  of 
any  provi.sion  of  the  act,  and  by  a  further 
fine  of  $250  per  day  for  continuing  the 
offeiiAe  of  barricading  and  obstructing 
streams  contrary  to  the  law. 


PBOFOSXD  LAW. 

Section  15  confers  concurrent  •»riKii-i.' 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States*  <ii>iri«  \? 
courts  of  Alaska,  California,  t^regtin.  a:.-. 
Washington,  in  any  of  which  o-ur^* 
offenders  may  be  tried. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  in  i^l. 
justice  to  those  ei]gage<l  in  the  iii<lu>r> 
that,  according  to  the  reporti?  <»i  Th<^ 
Government  agent  for  the  i?everal  y»'ir- 
last  past,  the  fishing  laws  have  beou  weli 
respected  and  closely  obeyed. 

NEW   SUBJECTS. 

Section  8  prohibits  the  canning  or  salting  of  stale  fish. 

Section  9  prohibits  wanton  waste  of  any  food  fishes. 

Section  10  prohibits  misbranding  of  the  finished  product. 

Scrtifm  1 1  requires  annual  verified  reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  (nn:- 
merce  and  Labor  covering  all  operations  in  fishing,  utilizing  fishing  products,  and  in 
artificial  propagation. 

SiH'tion  16  ref)eal8  all  inconsistent  acts  or  parts  of  acts. 

Mr.  Dour.  Tliis  report  was  made  on  the  bill,  which,  as  I  stated. 
was  introduced  by  the  late  Congressman  Cuslunan,  at  the  reque4>t  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  after  being  modified  became  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  That  act  of  1906  was  the  Bureau  of  FLsheriejj 
act. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  was  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  act  originally.  Of 
course,  before  it  became  a  law  it  was  modified  in  a  great  many  par- 
ticulars. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Fisherie.* 
flu guested  the  rebate  part  of  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  just  read  from  ,tlie  report  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  contained  in  his  report  for 
1905   -the  year  before  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  from  his  annual  report? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  from  his  annual  report.  I  can  refer  you 
further 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  very  much  into  the 
origin  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing) .  To  the  report  of  the  Salmon  Commission 
of  1003,  if  you  wish,  in  which  the  same  recommendation  occurs.  I 
think  I  should  put  that  into  the  record  as  a  matter  of  evidence  in 
support  of  my  argument. 

On  ])age  26  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Commission  report,  House  Docu- 
ment No.  477,  Fiftv-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  accompanying 
the  message  of  President  transmitting  the  report  to  Congress  it  is  said: 

It  in  further  sugp^oHtod  that  those  packers,  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  main- 
taining hatchorioM  of  thoir  own  and  placing  in  the  rivers  10  red-salmon  fry  for  each 
individual  salmon  taken,  be  relieved  from  this  tax.  This  figure  is  wholly  arbitnn'. 
Thirty  to  1  or  even  100  to  1  may  be  nearer  the  proportions.  Perhaps  the  number  should 
be  reduced  one-half  for  the  lower  grades  packea. 

That  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Dr.  Ever- 
mann,  submitted  in  1904,  based  on  their  investigations  in  1903. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  what  you  might  calla  preferential  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  tariff  question  in 
connection  with  these  matters,  excepting  as  it  appUes  to  tm  plate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  believe  in  that  principle,  only  I  want  it 
»ipplied  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  that  is  the  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Bower.  Many  smaller  companies  did  not  obey  the  old  law 
requiring  the  return  of  red-salmon  fry  to  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  the  rebate  was  originated  very  largely  for 
tlie  purpose  of  dealing  justly  by  all  concerned.  A  number  of  the 
i-f>mpanies  obeyed  the  Taw  and  made  good  returns  of  fry  to  the  waters 
of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  the  rebate  in  to  induce  the  return  of  the 
fry  and  also  to  o^ive  those  who  did  it  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  merelv  amounts  to  the  Government  paying  for  the 
performance  of  a  public  service  in  that  indirect  way,  a  function  of 
the  Government  wnich  the  Government  ought  to  nerform,  and  as  I 
said  earlier  in  these  hearings  in  connection  with  Gov.  Clark's  state- 
ment I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  best  poUcy  for  the  Government 
to  do  this  work  itself.  I  am  convinced  oi  that.  It  would  certainly 
avoid  the  criticism  and  would  put  all  the  canners  on  an  absolute 
equahty.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Government  maintaining 
and  operating  its  own  hatcheries,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Dorr,  so  that  there  may  be  no  question  about 
it,  I  want  to  say  that  I  distinctly  agree  with  you  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  said  so  earlier  in  the  hearings.  It  is  my  honest  behef, 
and  I  adhere  to  it;  but  until  Congress  will  aid  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  establishing  these  hatcheries  1  think  these  private  hatcheries 
should  be  let  fitlone. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  be  wilUng  to  do  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  of  taxes,  provided  the  tax  were  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  main- 
tainingand  operating  hatcheries  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr,  Why,  just  exactly  as  we  do  on  Puget  Sound,  Mr  Chair- 
man. There  we  pay  all  of  the  expense,  absolutely  all  of  it;  and  there 
is  some  years  a  small  surplus  that  goes  back  to  the  general  fund.  It 
is  not  a  large  amount;  say,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  salmon  cannery 
companies  of  Alaska  would  be  willing  to  pay 

Mr.  Dorr.  Any  reasonable  amount 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Up  to,  say,  $250,000  a  year  for 
maintaining  and  operating  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  $150,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  Alaska? 

Mr.  DoEE.  I  think  thev  would,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  the 
money  would  all  be  use(l  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is,  you  would  be 
wilhng  to  put  the  rate  of  taxation  at  such  an  amount  as  would  pro- 
duce that  much  money,  and  I  suppose  from  your  suggestion  here,  you 
would  want,  if  there  was  a  surplus  any  year,  that  it  should  be  credited 
(HI  the  succeeding  year,  or  returned. 

Mr.  DoRE.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  any  reasonable 
tax,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  it  would  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But,  you  would  object  to  paying  any  tax  if  it 
were  to  go  into  the  general  fund  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  object  to  that,  Judge.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  any  reasonable  tax  on  property,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  if  tlie 
territorial  bill  becomes  a  law — ^it  has  already  passed  the  House,  and. 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  wnen  either  that  or  some 
other  bill  will  become  a  law — the  Territory  will  organize,  and,  naturally 
among  the  very  first  things  it  will  do,  will  be  to  pass  a  general  tax  bill, 
under  wliich  all  of  these  canneries  will  come  in  for  taxation,  the  same 
as  any  other  fixed  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Only,  it  will  be  a  property  tax  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  a  property  tax.  That,  I  understand,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  other  subject. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  property  tax  is  not  a  thing 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  understand  that  is  Umited  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  to  1  per  cent,  I  beUeve,  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  you  and  the  canneis 
do  not  have  any  objection  to  that  system  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  1  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  if  any  of  the  cannere 

have  I  don't  know  it;  and  if  they  did,  I  would  not  represent  them  in 

making  an  objection  to  it,  because  I  believe  it  is  right  and  just  that 

they  should  pay  their  part  of  the  property  tax  the  same  as  other 

^  property  owners. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  anything  of  that  kind  said  by  a  can- 
nery man. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  any  of  these  matters,  or  in  any  litigation,  I  have 
never  tried  to  escape  just  taxation  for  anybody,  and  I  do  not  intend  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  speaking  for  the  can- 
nery packers,  you  would  be  perfectly  wiUing  to  have  a  reasonable  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Property  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  a  property  tax,  provided  all  other  property  is 
equally  assessed  and  taxed. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  A  reasonable  tax  based  upon  your 
output,  provided  that  were  put  into  a  fund  to  operate  and  maintain 
hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  a  reasonable  propert) 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory. 

Mr,  Dorr.  In  addition  to  that  I  saj  that  we  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  every  other  property  owner  in  the  district.- 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  reasonable  property  tax. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask,  in  that  event,  when  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
is  assured  and  we  are  paying  a  property  tax  in  Alaska,  is  it  right 
that  we  should  pay  this  excessive  tax  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  canned  product  ?  We  would  then  be  paying  far  and  beyon<l 
what  is  paid  in  any  State. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  wdll  have  taken  over  your  hatcheries. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Suppose  they  did?  Suppose  they  took  over  our 
liatcheries.  Does  the  Federal  Government  anywhere  within  its 
j  urisdiction  exact  a  tax  from  the  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  States  do,  Captain,  for  hatchery  purposes. 

^^r.  MosER.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  4  cents  per  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  not  so  much  as  that. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  has  passed  the  House,  do  you  think  it  right  at  this  time 
t  liat  we  should  advocate  a  large  tax  on  the  canned  product  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  you  asking  me  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  we  should  advocate  or 
consent  to  any  tax  on  the  canned  product,  unless  it  can  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fisheries;  but  I  do  think  that  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska  should  pay  a  reasonable  tax.  Just  what  that  is  I,  perhaps, 
would  want  to  reflect  on,  but  they  should  pay  a  tax  to  maintain 
hatcheries  if  it  can  be  devoted  to  tnat  purpose.  And,  when  Alaska 
becomes  a  Territory,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see  no  reason  at  all 
why  they  should  not  pay  their  proportionate  property  taxes  on  the 
property  they  have  up  tnere. 

^lr.  MosER.  That  is  perfectly  correct.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you 
there;  but  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Federal  Government  m  that  event 
should  exact  a  large  tax  on  the  canned  product,  particularly  when 
they  do  not  exact  a  tax  on  the  other  fisheries  which  come  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  you  get  the  benefit,  Captain,  you  ought  not  to 
object. 

Sir.  MosER.  I  say,  an  excessive  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  mean  excessive. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  order  to  have  all  the  hatcheries  you  would  need 
to  keep  your  salmon  canneries  replenished  in  Alaska  you  would 
have  to  tax  them  excessively. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  the  salmon  canneries  get  all  the  output,  what 
is  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  difference  is  this :  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  exact  it  in  any  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  States  exact  it,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  jurisdiction.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Washington — I  do  not 
remember  just  what  the  terms  of  the  law  are — exacts  a  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true.  Senator;  but  docs  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stand  side  by  side  with  the  States  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  these  hatcheries?  In  Alaska  this  is  not  done.  In  the 
States  the  Federal  Government  plants  its  hatcheries  side  by  side  with 
the  States  and  chaises  nothing  lor  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  puts  very  little  in.  The  policy  of 
Congress  is  to  report  bills  for  about  one  natcher}"  in  a  State,  except 
that  in  some  of  the  States  they  have  done  a  little  more.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  they  have,  I  Ihink,  only  tliree  United  States  hatch- 
eries. 

Mr.  MosEB.  Tliere  are  seven,  I  believe,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  seven  Federal  hatcheries  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  DoBB.  We  have  20  State  hatcheries  in  Washington. 
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Mr.  Bower.  Some  of  them  are  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  We  have  between  2n 
and  30  State  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Webb.  Twenty. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  20. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  list  Dr.  Evermann  gave  me  gives  20  State  and  7 
Federal  hatcheries  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  a  little  more  than  that;  but  we 
have  the  list  here,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  list  should  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  Evermann  to  submit 
it  later. 

Mr.  Webb.  He  wants  to  submit  it  with  some  remarks  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Then  I  will  withhold  that  until  the  doctor  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  will  let  him  put  that  in  with  his  remark^. 
We  are  getting  down  to  a  basis  anyhow  of  what  would  be  a  fair 
system. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  should  be  one  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
would  not  complain  of  very  much,  if  they  did  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  a  reasonable  property  tax  on  the 

f)roperty  there  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  tax  on  the  output,  to  be  used 
argely  or  entirely  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  hatcheries 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  The  people  of  Alaska  want  those  fisheries 
maintained.  They  do  not  want  them  depleted  or  destroyed.  They 
realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  their  great  resources  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  population  which  will  come  to  that  Territory  in  time. 
Thev  do  not  Want  the  fisheries  destroyed. 

^u".  MosER.  We  are  not  making  any  great  progress  toward  keeping 
up  the  fisheries.  We  have  asked  in  this  Congress  for  only  S50,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  a  hatchery  on  the  Nushagak.  The  prospect  for 
gettmg  it  does  not  seem  to  me'to  be  great.  At  these  aearmgs  we 
nave  ^readj  heard  and  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  large  number  of 
hatcheries  m  Alaska,  but  you  can  not  get  Congress  to  appropriate 
$50,000  to  put  up  one  single  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  our  suggestions  go  along  the  line  of  pro- 
viding in  this  bill  for  a  fund  for  that  purpose,  so  that  you  would  not 
have  to  come  to  Congr.ess  every  year  for  an  appropriation.  I  know 
how  difficult  that  is.  I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  we  can  get  some  action  that  will  obviate  that  difficulty, 
Tnat  is  what  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  now;  to  see  whether  we  can 
devise  a  satisfactory  system  by  which  we  can  work  this  matter  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  1896,  before  any  tax  was  reouired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, some  of  the  canners  suggested  a  tax  on  tne  canned  product  for 
the  purpose  of  building  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  Government  ownersliip  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
hatcheiy  problem. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  so.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  tliat 
myself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment,  Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Bower  a  question.     Suppose,  Mr,  Bower,  we  could  get  a  fund  of 
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9100,000  or  $150,000  a  year  for  hatcheries  in  Alaska.  What  would 
that  enable  you  to  do  in  the  way  of  putting  in  new  hatcheries  and 
operating  hatcheries  already  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  may  say  that  it  costs  us  now  to  operate  the  two 
Jiatcheries  in  Alaska  about  $15,000  a  year  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  each  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Bo  WEB.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  capacity  of  72,000,000  sockeye 
salmon  eggs  each. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  just  for  the  maintenance  ? 

^Ir.  Bower.  That  is  the  current  operating  expense.  Now,  the 
two  hatcheries  orionally  cost  to  build  $50,000.  Tnat  was  the  initial 
appropriation  made  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $50,000  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  $50,000  for  both. 

The  Chairman.  $50,000  for  the  two  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  hatchery  at  Yes  Bay  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  one  at  Afognak,  due  to  the  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rather  expensive  flume,  and  for  other  reasons,  but  the  $50,000 
appropriation  paid  for  both  of  these  stations. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  with  $150,000  a  year  you  could  put  in  two 
hatcheries  a  year  for  some  little  time  and  maintain  and  operate  all 
the  others  for  some  little  time  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  10  hatcheries  of  our  present  capacity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  fund  of  that  amount  we  could  take 
care  of  Alaska's  needs,  as  they  seem  to  be  at  present. 

Mr.  MosER.  Let  me  say  in  connection  with  this  question 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  mean,  Captain,  that  we  have  done 
this  now\ 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  but  to  raise  that  $150,000,  where  the  amount  of  the 
tax  now  by  the  rebate  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 — 
about  $100,000 — at  4  cents  a  case;  to  raise  $150,000  would  take  6 
cents  per  case,  in  round  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  would  be  relieved  of  these  hatcheries  you 
now  operate  and  maintain. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true;  but  yet  at  the  4-cent  rate  per  case  we  are 
paying  more  tax  than  we  are  paying  in  the  State  of  Washington,  for 
mstance.  At  the  6-cent  rate  we  would  still  be  pa3dng  more  and,  with 
the  Territorial  taxes,  we  would  simply  be  taxed  to  death. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  return  of  the  fry,  and 
the  fry  support  your  industry. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  canneries  are  standing  in  their  own  light  if 
they  refuse  to  keep  their  seed  beds  well  seeded,  and  if  they  can  do  it 
through  the  Government,  with  a  uniform  tax,  it  appeals  to  me  as  the 
most  practical  way  to  accomphsh  the  end  desired.  1  think  that  these 
private  hatcheries  ought  not  to  be  confiscated.  They  ought  to  be 
treated  in  an  ejjuitable  way,  and  if  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
over  the  hatching  business  they  ought  to  settle  ^ith  these  people  in 
some  eauitable  way  for  the  hatcheries  thev  have.  I  do  think  that 
for  the  oest  interests  of  all  concerned  the  Government  should  main- 
tain the  hatcheries,  because  it  is  at  last  a  quasi-public  affair.  I  do 
not  think  that  policy  would  hurt  the  captain  s  company,  or  any  other 
company,  in  the  long  run,  and  my  remarks  are  directed  not  to  any 
special  class  that  I  may  repn^sent  or  do  not  represent,  but  to  the 
whole  situation.     1  am  trying  to  look  at  this  in  a  broad  sense. 
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Mr.  MosEB.  But  you  believe  private  hatcheries  should  coiitinut=^ 
until  the  Government  is  ready  to  take  them  over  ? 

Mr.  DoEE.  Absolutely  yes,  I  do;  and  I  think  they  should  not  hv 
throttled  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  every  one  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  advocate  anything  that  i^ouli 
do  an  injustice  to  any  of  these  five  private  hatchenes,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  in  the  long  run  if  they  would  turn  them  over 
to  the  Government  at  a  fair  price  and  let  the  Government  run  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  and  better  for  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  that  is  my  honest  opinion. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  anticipation  of  this  hearing,  but  too  early  to  get  into 
the  1911  figures,  I  requested  some  time  ago  some  answers  to  several 

?uestions — to  15  diflFerent  questions — ^from  a  number  of  canneries,  and 
have  answers  from  16  of  the  canneries. 

First,  as  to  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the 
cannery.  Second,  number  of  natives  employed  in  fishing.  Third, 
amount  in  money  paid  to  natives  at  the  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  summarize  the  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  answers  are  pretty  long.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  how  many  natives  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  give  you  the  totals. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Just  give  the  totals,  and 
then  we  will  put  the  entire  statement  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  do  that. 

First  question.  Number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the 
canneries:  These  answers  cover  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  1911  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  these  answers  were  returned.  They  cover  16 
canneries  for  the  first  two  years  and  one  more  for  the  last  year.  In 
1908  these  16  companies  employed  716  natives  in  and  around  their 
canneries;  in  1909  they  employed  704  natives,  and  in  1910  the  17 
companies  employed  930  natives  in  that  capacity. 

Question  No.  2.  Number  of  natives  employed  fishing:  In  1908  there 
were  558;  in  1909,  there  were  436;  in  1910,  there  were  746  natives 
employed  by  these  companies  in  fishing. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  the  amount  paid  to  the  natives  stated  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No.  3.  Amount  in  money  paid  the  natives  at  canneries: 
In  1908,  $75,476.95;    1909,  $62,847.60;    1910,  $92,135.72. 

Question  No.  4.  Amount  of  money  paid  to  natives  for  fishing: 
1908,  $115,528.30;  1909,  $87,462.49;  1910,  $146,561.53. 

Question  No.  5.  Number  oif  white  men  employed,  with  permanent 
residence  in  Alaska:  1908,  209;  1909,  187;  1910,  327. 

Beas  in  mind  that  in  1910  there  is  added  one  more  company  to  the 
numbers  answering  for  1908  and  1909. 

Question  No.  6.  Amount  of  monev  paid  these  white  men:  190S. 
$85,952.57;  1909,  $77,319.48;  1910,  $99,525.41. 

Question  No.  7.  Amount  of  money  spent  annually  for  suppUes  pur- 
chased in  Alaska  from  different  concerns  or  individuals:  1908, 
$101,404.68;  1909,  $93,083.70;  1910,  $119,719.31.  This  shows  that 
these  fishing  companies  are  doing  something  for  Alaska  and  are 
expending  considerable  money  in  Alaska. 
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Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  whether  ''natives"  includes  men,  women, 
and  children  ?    There  are  many  women  and  children  also  employed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  Captain;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  total  amount 
paid  for  native  labor. 

Mr.  WiCEERSHAM.  What  are  children  employed  for  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  pile  up  cans  and  do  work  of  that  kind.  They 
make  15  cents  an  hour — numbers  of  them. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  is  one  of  the  companies  represented  there  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.     That  company  is  not  in  this  list. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  These  are  independent  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bower.  Are  they  not  mostly  southeastern  Alaska  canneries  to 
which  you  refer  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  will  read  the  names,  Mr.  Bower.     [Reading:] 

Pacific  American  Fisheries;  Shakan  Salmon  Co.;  Gorman  Co.;  Alaska  Salmon  Co.; 
G.  T.  Myere  &  Co.;  Alaska  Portland  Packers'  Association:  F.  C.  Barnes  Co.;  North 
Alaska  Salmon  Co.;  Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  (^o.;  Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co.;  Nak- 
nek  Packing  Co.;  Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.;  Thlinket  Packing  Co.;  Ketchikan  Canning 
Co.;  Yakutat  &  Southern  Railway  Co.;  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co.  (for  1910). 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  the  Yakutat  company  called  a  railway 
company  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  organized  as  a  railway  company  before  it  went 
into  the  fishing  business.  It  had  a  sawmill  and  later  on  built  a  can- 
nery and  continued  on  under  the  same  name. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  buUd  any  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  they  built  a  very  short  railroad. 

Mr.  Bower.  They  have  a  railroad  9i  miles  long? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  1  think  it  is  9  or  10  miles  long. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  transporting  fish  from  the 
Seetuck  River  to  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  was  originally  built  for  logging  purposes. 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Government  covered  that  country  with  a  forest 
reserve  and  the  company  concluded  to  go  into  the  fisning  business. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Senator,  you  speak  about  the  Ketchikan 
cannery.     What  cannery  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  only  one  at  Ketchikan,  I  think.  It  Ls 
owned  by  the  Fidalgo  Island  racking  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  not  the  Cold  Storage  Fishing  Co.  there, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Xo;  this  is  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Docs  that  statement  show  the  number  of 
natives  emplovcd  by  each  one  of  these  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Ves,  sir.    W^ould  you  like  to  see  the  ILst  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.     [Reading:] 

Number  of  natives  employed  by  each  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  each  can* 
nery. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  go  into  the  record, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  into  the  record.  I  tlunk  it 
contains  valuable  information. 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  notice  that  a  good  many  of  these  canneries 
give  the  same  number  of  Indians  employed  each  year.  Can  you 
explaii^  that  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  Thev  probably  live  right  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Probably  thev  live  there:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  mere  guess  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  mere  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  they  employ  exactly  the  same  number 
each  year  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  one  here  which  has  23  for  each  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  there  are  several  there  tnat  have  the 
same  number  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Here  is  one  which  had  12  each  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  and  there  are  several  more. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  and  here  is  another  instance.     There  are  several. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  these  figures,  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  By  applying  to  these  companies  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  give  you  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  man  do  it  for  me. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  they  kept  any  record 
of  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  only  know  what  they  reported. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  fancy  that  must  be  a  good,  fair  approximation. 
Take  a  cannery  like  tne  Hunter's  Bay  Packing  Co.,  for  instance,  at 
Klinkwan,  a  certain  number  of  Indians  seek  employment  at  Uiat 
place  every  year.  At  Klawock  a  specific  number  are  also  employed 
in  that  cannery.  At  Klawock  Indians  are  employed  in  the  fisheries 
and  for  operating  the  cannery.  They  even  operated  that  cannery 
by  piecework  at  one  time,  all  by  Indian  labor. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  is  their  own  statement,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  vou  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  f 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  nothing  about  it  except  as  they  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Browne.  They  must  nave  a  record  of  the  money  they  paid. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  the  amounts  exactly  the  same  ror  the  same 
years  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  some  of  them  are  very  different. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Take  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries  for  an  example, 
the  first  name  on  the  list.  In  1908  they  had  75  natives  employed  at 
the  cannery;  in  1909  they  had  60;  and  in  1910  they  had  70,  The 
next  company  had  25,  25  and  30,  respectively;  the  next  company 
30 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  need  to  read  those  over, 
Mr.  Dorr.  They  speak  for  themselves.  You  simply  got  these  iBg- 
ures  from  these  people,  and  that  is  all  you  know  aoout  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  figures  may  be  approx- 
imated.    I  do  not  Know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  state- 
ments are  not  correct  % 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  give  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  help  employed,  their  nativity,  and  so  forth, 
including  the  Indians. 
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The  statement  is  as  follows : 


Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers. 

QUESTION  NO.  1.  NUMBER  OF  NATIVES  EMPLOYED  IN  AND  AROUND  CANNERY 


1908 

1909 

60 
25 

1910 

I'aciflc  American  Fisheries 

76 
26 

1 

150 
40 
12 
60 
23 

70 

ShAkan  ^Almnn  Co , , ,    ,  , 

30 

<  •oniiftn  Co  ^  Kftsimn,  Alaska 

30 

Alaska  Salmon  Co.. ! 

8 
150 
40 
12 
60 
23 

8 

«;.  T.  Mfers  &  Co 

150 

\  ia.«ka- Portland  Pftokers  Association  ,...,. 

40 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

13 

North  A  laska  Salmon  Co 

60 

A  storia  4k  PiJjfet  '^und  Canninif  Co. . .  r .  -  r , , , , , ,,..,.,  r .. . 

23 

Pillar  Bay  Packlne  Co 

40 

Xaknek  Packing  Co 

12 

16 
4 

106 

16 

Red  Salmon  Canninjr  Co 

16 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

60 

80 

36 

106 

106 

Ketchikan  Cann  ne  Co 

70 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

60 
130 

00 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

165 

Total 

716 

704 

805 

i'dciflc  Coast  6c  Norway  Packing  Co 

36 



Total 

930 

1 

QUESTION  NO.  2.  NUMBER  OF  NATIVES  EMPLOYED  FISHING 


QUESTION  NO.  3.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  TO  NATIVES  AT  CANNERY. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

30 
44 

33 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

44 

50 

46 

f  ;nnn^ff  Co  ,  ITftKAAn,  A Iwka ■.,..-  r  r.  ■ 

50 

A  laska  Salmon  Co 

i ».  T.  Myers  A  Co 

160 

100 

125 

A  laska- Portland  Packers  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

20 

6 

25 

20 

as 

20 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

6 

\<$tnriA  ^  Pllffet  j^und  Canning  Co. . .                  

25 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

70 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

1 

Ketchikan  C-annIng  Co 

96 
24 

143 

72 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

25 

18() 

30 

NorthweBtem  Fisheriw  Co 

226 

Total 

558 

436 

706 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co 

40 

Total 

746 

Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakmn  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaao,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

O.  T.  Myers  A  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  r.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

.\ storia  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  (^ 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

VakuUt  A  Southern  Raflway  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


•6.000.00 

1,988.00 

2.800.00 

300.00 

12.000.00 

1.200.00 

857.00 

7.000.00 

2.840.00 


$4,500.00  ' 
1.850.00 

"*""306.(« 

10.000.00 

1.200.00 

H57.00 

7.000.00  I 

2,H40.fl0  ' 


797.00 


6,500.00 
11.000.00    . 

4.K99.00  ' 
17.296.35 


900.00  ' 
.329.00  ■ 
9, 000.  (JO 


7.30H.  10 
16, 763. 50 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 


75,476.95       n2.847.«10 


S5.300.00 

2.096.00 

3.(J00.00 

300.  (JO 

13.000.00 
1.200.00 
M7.00 
7.000.00 
2.  MO.  00 
3.2n0.00 
1. 40^.00 
972.00 
R.  000. 00 
9.000.00 

lO.hSVOO 

19.ft04.72 

87.  <».'«.  72 
4.200.00 


Total. 


92.U5.72 
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RecapitvJation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  asked  of  the  packers — Continued. 

QUESTION  NO.  4.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  TO  NATIVES  FOR  FISHING. 


1906 


Pacific  American  Fistieries ' 

Shakan  Salmon  Co $13, 634. 00 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska i    11,200.00 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.Myers  &  Co i    23,950.00 

Alaska-Portland  Packers  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co ,      7,194.52 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co I     2, 000. 00 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co i    11,399.92 

PiQar  Bay  Packing  Co ! 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co. 

Thllnket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Cammig  Co 13,000.00 

Yakutat  &  Sou  them  Railway  Co 4, 954. 94 

Nonhwestera  Fisheries  Co 28,194.92 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 
Total 


115,528.30 


1909 


$7,500.00 
12,585.00 


7,194.52  , 

2.000.00  . 

11,399.92  , 


7,189.20 
25,743.85 


1910 


95,3X10.  HO 
14.633.ir 
13,500.  Ob 


13,850.00         19.250.00 


4  m   XV4-  ^» 

2.00aiiD 
11.399.92 
12,000.00 


15,000.00 

7.S3S.3i> 

30,944.73 


87,462.49 


139,061.33 

7,500.rt) 
146,561.53 


QUESTION  NO  5.  NUMBJER  OF  WHITE  MEN  EMPLOYED  WITH  PERMANENT  RESIDENCE 

IN  ALASKA. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G  T.Myers&Co 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


18 
1 
4 
4 
2 
5 
9 
10 
12 


Fadflc  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 
Total 


2 

11 

24 

8 

3 

96 


209 


21 
1 


4 

2 

5 

9 

10 

12 


2 
2 

26 


187 


27 
1 
2 
4 
2 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 
2 

2 

w 

4 
132 


327 


QUESTION  NO.  6.  AMOUNT  OP  MONEY  PAID  THESE  WHITE  MEN. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries $6,900.00 

Shakan  Salmon  Co OOaOO 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 560.00 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 2,80a00 

G.  T.Myers&Co 1,600.00 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  Assodation 2,200.00 

F.C.  Barnes  Co 3,553.95 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 4,000. 00 

Astoria  &  Puget.  Sound  Canning  Co 7,  fiOa  00 

Pillar  Bav  Packing  Co 

Naknek  f'acking  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 8,813.00 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 6,000.00 

Yakutat  <t  Southern  Ry.  Co 2,405. 06 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 37,665.57 


$6,100.00 

ooaoo 

*2,'86d.*66' 
i,6oaoo 
2,2oaoo 

3,563.95 
4,000.00 

7,5oaoo 


1,375.00 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  di  Norway  Packing  Co. 


1,455.00 

1,016.00 

10,683.00 

34, 14a  58 


$5,4oaoo 
i.ooaoD 

22a  00 

2.8oaoo 
i.eoaoo 

2,2oaoo 

3.5S3.»5 

4.000  nil 
7.500  OU 
2,70a(» 
1,485.  IX) 
1,4RU0 

10.57l.OU 
9.Q0a0f) 
3.bTl.'ll 

43.38a% 


85,972.57       77,319.48        99,325.41 
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Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  asked  of  the  packers — Continued. 

WUESTION  NO.  7.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  YEARLY  FOR  SUPPLIES   THAT   ARE 
PURCHASED  IN  ALASKA  FROM  RESIDENT  CONCERNS  OR  INDIVIDUALS. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


P.uific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

(ionnan  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

A  laska  Salmon  Vo 

<i.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Ala'ika-Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  (\  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  ^  Pnget  Sotmd  Canning  Co .. 

TiUar  Bav  Packing  Co 

N.fcknek  backing  Co 

Ucil  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packta«  Co 

Y:ikiitat  &  Soutnem  Ry.  Co 

Nort hwestem  Fisheries  Co 


911,200.00 
6,395.00 
9.000.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 


$8,500.00 
6.576.00 

""2.'566.'o6' 

2.500.00 


4,937.50 

1,000.00 

15,555.43 

5,500.00 


4.937.50 

1.000.00 

15.555.43 

5.500.00 


13,324.00 
29.' 492."  75' 


19.031.00 

4,410.00 

22.573.77 


$16.^00.00 
7,473.00 
9,000.00 
2.500.00 
2,500.00 


4.937.50 

1.000.00 

15.555.  43 

5.500.00 


21.053.00 

6.307.55 

27,092.83 


Total I  101,404.68  I    93,083.70,     119.719.31 

1 

QUESTION  NO.  8.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  TIN  PLATE. 


l*.u'iflc  Amo'ican  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

<  iorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

A  laska  Salmon  Co 

r..  T.  Mvers  &  Co , 

Ala5ka-f^ortlan(i  Packers  Association. 

V.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Piiget  Sound  Canning  Co  .. 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Nuknek  Packing  Co 

Rpf  1  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Tblinket  PaokineCo 

K(>tehikan  Canning  Co 

Vukittat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


$33,747.72 
21.234.00 
15,987.00 
20,000.00 
43,550.00 


12.443.77 
74.196.27 
17,950.93 


21.500.00 


29.601.00 

21.000.00 

25.923.71 

170.5.57.42 


Total ,  507.691.82 

Pa<'ific  coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co I 


Total. 


$25,900.00 
18.937.00 


20,000.00 
27,200.00 


$29. 425. 00 
25.464.00 
17,350.00 
20.000.00 
40,000.00 


.1. 


12. 443.  77 
74. 196. 27 
17.950.93 


22.500.00 
16.(XM).00 
29.0r)1.00 


19.456.84 
144. 480.  K2 

428.6<>>.63 


QUESTION  NO.  9.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  SOLDER. 


12,443.77 
74. 196. 27 
17,950.93 
15.117.00 
46.400.00 
15.800.00 
29.601.00 
15.500.00 
21.353.64 
166. 378. 78 

546.9S2.39 
19.000.00 


565.9S2.39 


Va'  i no- American  Fisheries 

.*^h.ikan  Salmon  Co 

(iorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

\  l<»ka  Salmon  Co 

<J.T.  Mvers  di  Co 

\1.i<tka-f>ortland  Packers  Association. 

F.  (\  BarneRCo 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co , 

\<toria  Sc  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co... 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

N.iknek  Packing  Co 

RfHl  Salmon  (^anning  Co 

Thlinket  ParktngCo 

K  Ptrhikan  Canning  Co 

Y  iWutat  A  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


$13. 

7, 

5. 

H. 

15, 


000.00 
103.00 
947.00 
0(X).  00 
100.00 


I 


$8,700  00 
0. 102.  00 


s.(N)0.  (X) 
8.2UO.00 


$10.0<X).00 

9,142.00 

7,5in).QO 

8.000.00 

13.000.00 


25. 

6. 


2S0.00 
«il3. 00 
879.  94 


7. 2sO.  00 

2').«il.i.(K) 

t>.  S7y.  94 


4.041.00 


Total 

I'.»'iArCoast  4r  Norway  Packing  Co. 

Total 


10. 
12. 
10. 
50. 


HH».  00 
fMK)  00 
»;s,V  \Ft 
9s^H.  15 


(;.4«l2  00 

4.uil.(¥i 

10..Vi7.U) 

"7."272.'i;V 
47. 2».7.  if2 


176.8.30.24     14<».974  99 


7.2SO.0O 

25.r.l.T00 

r..s7y  94 

5.  r2.V(X) 

r2.2.*.«..()r» 


4.40.-, 

13.772. 


00 


H.iMHi  00 


7.2»4 
49.0CM 


.vs 

43 


IKS.  441  il5 

7.000  (JO 

195.441.95 
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Recapitulation  of  information  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers — Continued. 

QUESTION  NO.  10.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  LABELS. 


Pacific- American  Fisheries 

Bhakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co. ,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

O.  T.  Myers  &  Co 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co , 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  <fc  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.. 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co , 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co , 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co , 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


1908 


S4 

I 
1 
2 
3 


.340.00 
.802.00 
,105.00 
.000.00 
.270.00 


,050.00 
.467.70 
,200.00 


1,210.00 


3 

3 

1 

12 


.930.00 
.000.00 
,912.45 
.395.14 


Total , 

Pacific  Coast  <fe  Norway  Packing  Co . 


Total. 


43,682.29 


1909 


$2,466.00  ! 
1,528.00 


2.000.00 
2. 188. 00 


1.050.00 
5. 467.  70 
2.200.00 


1.890.00 
1.438.00 
4,700.00 


766.23  t 
11.494.22  ! 


27, 194. 15 


1910 


$2,7CN1  • 

1.S74  • 

1.45-1  ■ 

2.«r"fi  «' 

3.  a*.  •.•' 


1 

o. 
2. 


4 

2. 

2. 

11. 


050   II 

4*.:  7" 

20(1   i' 
}<V  ■•' 
{t*i\  'I 
92T  '• 
9i5(»  f» 
I  5*1  <* 
01  »i*  '.*4 
t>7(i  '> 


44.57<  :•' 
2.  lu>  ■•< 


46.f.7>  J^ 


QUESTION  NO.  11.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  FISHING  GEAR. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  <&  Co 

Alaska- Portland  Packers'  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co. . 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Naknek  racking  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


18,290.00 
1,328.00 
1,242.00 
5,000.00 
3,867.00 


S2,100.QO 
796.00 


5,000.00 
2,891.00 


3,000.00 
6,087.10 
4,284.63 


3,000.00 
6,087.11 
4,384.63 


3,585.00 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 


Total. 


8,306.00 

4,000.00 

2,680.18 

29,002.21 


4,242.00 
3,354.00 
5,000.00 


4.980.79 
19,280.92 


80,672.12 


61,016.45 


S2.4(«.f*^ 
1.650.  U» 
2, 400.  I*' 
5,000.(»» 
5.043.iKi 


3.000.(1) 
6.087.11 
4.284.tS 
3.750.r»« 
18. 225.  on 

6.041.tf) 
10.590.(11 

i.2no.cu 

9. 254. 1)3 


113,375  4i» 

3.400.10 


116.775-49 


QUESTION  NO.  12.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  COAL. 


Pacific  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

G.  T.  Myers  <St  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association. 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  I'nget  Sound  Canning  Co... 

Pillar  Bay  Parking  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  (!annmg  Co 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


$1,450.00 
1,842.00 
1,550.00 
3,000.00 
3,600.00 


1,300.50 

11,926.90 

1,266.00 


2,312.00 


4,539.00 

2,800.00 

945.20 

14,547.22 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  A  Norway  Packing  Co. 

Total 


51,078.82 


$1,200.00 
1,778.00 


3,000.00 
2,600.00 


l;  300. 50 

11,926.90 

1,266.00 


2,357.00 
4,114.00 
5,680.00 


1,034.00 
12.820.37 


39,076. 


I  < 


$1,500.00 
1.963^(1) 
1.560.  Ot) 
3.OO0.0C> 

3,aoaw- 


1.300. 30 
11.92r).9i) 

1,200.  r». 

1.7»1D.(»". 
6,34S.(I» 

6.53»>.u' 
6,4f4.iin 
1.300.  W 
1.6»0.ui 
18,341.**. 


68,019.91 
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Herajntulaium  of  informaium  pertaining  to  questions  ashed  of  the  packers — Continued. 

QUESTION  NO.  13.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  OTHER  SUPPLIES. 


E*a<uf  ic  American  Fisheries 

-^iKftkun  Salmon  Co 

1  Gorman  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Aluska  Salmon  Co 

(;.  T.  Myers*  Co 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  A^oclation. 

F.  <\  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.. 

Villar  Bay  Packine  Co :. 

Naknek  Packing  (x) 

K«'.l  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Ki'trhikan  Canning  Co , 

Vakil  tat  A  8oiith<^m  Ry.  Co , 

Northwestern  Fisheries' Co 


Total 

ra<*ific  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co. 


Total. 


1908 


$35,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

30,000.00 

41,942.00 


1909 


S22,000.00 
5,000.00 


50,000.00 
24,667.00 


66,545.28 
6,327.52 


13,612.00 


22,092.00 
5,000.00 


66,545.29 
6,327.52 


24,277.00 
24,728.00 
24,566.00 


83,815.14 


314,833.94 


1910 


$28,250.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

30,000.00 

38,026.00 


8,124.00  ' 
71,630.06  , 


307,864.86 


66,546.29 

6,327.52 

9,000.00 

64,800.00 

16,701.00 

31,777.00 

4,000.00 

6,742.67 

87,715.93 

399,885.41 
9,000.00 

408,885.41 


QUESTION  NO.  14.  STATE  NUMBER  CASES  PACKED  YEARLY. 


Parific  American  Fisheries 

Shiikan  Salmon  Co 

i iornian  Co.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

A  Lt5ka  Salmon  Co 

C-  T.  Mvers  ACo 

Alaska- Portland  Packers  Association. 

V.  r.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Astoria  *  Puget  Sound  Canning  Co.. 

Pillar  Bay  Packiiie  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Rod  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Thlin ket  Packing  Co 

Kptohlkan  Canning  Co 

Yakiitat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


Total 

Pacific  Coast  «&  Norway  Packing  Co. 


Total. 


82,414 
46,472 
35,000 
45,000 
96, 165 
57,071 
28,000 

151,660 
28,500 
36,400 
42,664 
32,981 
85,459 
60,000 
40,450 

354,148 


1,223,484 


55,779 
44,964 


45,000 
65,306 
57,071 
28,000 
151,660 
28,500 
36,400 
47, 179 


93,035 


50,605 
311, 179 


1,014,678 


67,132 
53,939 
39,000 
45,000 
95,707 
67,071 
28,000 

151,600 
28,500 
36,400 
49,271 
30,125 
98,666 
43,000 
57,507 

333,431 


1,214,409 
40,000 

1,264,400 


QUESTION  NO.  15.  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  PAID  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES  FOR 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CANNERY  OPERA- 
TION. 


Pariflr  American  Fisheries 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

<;ormanCo.,  Kasaan,  Alaska 

Ma^ka  Salmon  Co 

<i.  T.  Myers&Co 

.\li^ka- Portland  Packers  Association. 

K c.  Barnes  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

.V  ^toria  &  Puget  Soimd  Canning  Co . . 

Pillar  Bav  I»acking  Co 

N-iknek  Parking  Co 

Rwl  Salmon  Canning  Co 

rhlinket  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan  Canning  Co 

V.j'kii tat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 


$25,000.00  ,  $17,000.00 
12.870.00  I  12,460.00 
10,500.00    


19,883.00       21,120.00 


5.715  96 
2.  .'iOO.  00 

S..S2S  mi 
i2.s<)().no 

o2(>.  00 


5,715  W 
2. 5(M).  00 

S.S2H.  5r. 

12.s()0.0() 

500.  (JO 


20.('>23  00 
12.000.00 
15.4<U.43 
32. 472.  .>! 


25.122.<M) 

'i7.'«7(uV2 
33.31M.4'J 


Total 179. 720.  49     157, 101.  <« 

P  u  iflo  Coast  &  Norway  Packing  Co 


$23,000.00 
15,000.00 
11,000.00 


23.083.00 


5, 715. 96 
2,  mn  00 

12.  MM).  00 
1,340.00 


2H.  623. 00 

4.. WO.  00 

21,5Wi.2K 

40. 1S3  (H 

108. 160.  H4 
S.OTKKOO 


Tout. 


206, 169.  M 
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One  of  the  largest  of  the  above-listed  canning  concerns  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: In  connection  with  the  number  of  natives  employed  in  and  around  the  cannery 
and  fishing  and  also  white  men  resident  in  Alaska  employed,  every  native  or  white 
man  available  in  and  around  the  plant  is  employed  by  them  and  that  they  alwa>-? 
employ  these  natives  and  fishermen  in  preference  to  taking  men  from  the  States,  and 
this  is  endorsed  by  several  of  the  other  canning  establishments  as  their  habit. 

N.  B. — The  omissions  opposite  the  names  of  several  of  the  canners  in  seveial  ques- 
tions means  that  either  the  replies  were  of  an  unsatisfactory  character  or  this  questioo 
was  not  answered  by  the  party  or  that  they  had  no  figures  to  give  for  that  particulir 
question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  desire  now  to 
make  a  very  few  observations  on  the  trap  section  of  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  traps.  At  the  last  hearing  I  think  Judge  Wickersham 
asked  me  tne  numoer  of  traps  we  were  operating  on  Puget  Sound, 
I  will  answer  that  question  by  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  fish 
commissioner  of  that  State,  for  1910,  the  latest  year  for  which  I  have 
the  published  report.  In  the  Puget  Sound  district  he  gives  the 
numoer  of  traps  operated  as  146  and  the  number  not  operated  that 
year  as  86.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  a  trap-site 
holder  is  required  to  operate  his  trap  once  in  four  years  or  else  he 
forfeits  it,  and  that  accounts  for  a  good  many  of  these  traps  not 
being  operated  every  year. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Senator  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  kind  of  a  title  does  the  trap  owner  have 
in  Washington  in  the  waters  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Just  exactly  such  a  title  as  I  endeavored  to  explain  as 
my  understanding  of  the  status  of  the  trap  site  in  Alaska  under  the 
present  bill  if  the  bill  is  passed;  that  is,  merely  a  possessory  title, 
which  is  extinguished  by  nonuser,  or  abandonment,  or  by  change 
of  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  it  as 
long  as  he  complies  with  the  law  and  makes  use  of  the  trap  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  \  es,  sir;  as  long  as  he  compUes  with  the  law  his  license 
is  limited  to  a  year.  He  can  only  renew  it  for  one  year.  It  gives 
no  title  to  the  land  itself  or  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  It  is  a  mere  easement — a  limited  easement  i 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  limited  easement;  a  right  to  occupy  a  particular 
place  for  fishing  purposes;  it  is  always  subject  to  the  superior  ea*?e- 
ment  for  navigation  which  is  granted  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  War  Department,  whicTi  is  the 
branch  of  our  executive  department  w^hich  has  to  do  with  navigation 
matters,  can  always  remove  those  traps  if  they  obstruct  navigation. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Dorr,  for  the  benefit  of  Easterners,  is  not  a  trap 
what  is  commonly  known  in  the  east  as  a  weir?  Are  they  not  the 
same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  as  a  weir  or  pound  net.  They  are 
variously  called  weirs,  pound  nets,  and  traps.  They  are  synonvmous 
terms,  and  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  there  are  a  number  of  them 
between  here  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Potomac  River.  There  is 
one  right  in  sight  from  the  bridge  here  in  Washington. 

Tlie  State  of  Washington  is  divided  into  several  districts.  Tlie 
report  shows  there  are  283  traps  used  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
86  not  used  in  1910. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  They  are  all  below  the  first  rapids,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  all  away  down  the  river. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yesj  I  see.  They  are  all  practically  below 
A^ancouver. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  away  down  below  Vancouver. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  do  not  come  up  much  above  Astoria. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  the  traps  are  above  Astoria.  Tliere  are  a 
ji^eat  many  around  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Bakers  Bay.  There 
ivero  a  few  up  toward  Kalama.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  trap 
above  Vancouver. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  there  are  any  there  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  lots  of  wheels  up  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  wheels  are  farther  up  the  river.  Then  there  is 
the  Willipa  district  and  the  Grays  Harbor  district,  which  I  will 
omit,  which  also  have  traps. 

Under  the  trap  section  as  drawn,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fishenes,  or  whomever  drew  it,  I  think  it  is  impracticable 
of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Point  out  in  what  way,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  mark  a  trap  location 
accoiding  to  their  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  4  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  4  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  engineer 
could  follow  that  law  and  mark  a  trap.  I  have  submitted  it  to 
several  engineers,  and  they  have  given  it  up. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  section  and  point 
out  wherein  the  defect  lies. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  attempted  to  lav  out  traps  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  section.  I  think  the  defect  is  that  the  clause  relating 
to  locations  is  upon  the  general  idea  that  the  trap  is  connected  with 
or  near  the  shore.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  locate  an  outlying 
srap  ai^cording  to  their  directions. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  aside  from  that  the  section  is  in  your  opinion 
tufRcicnt  to  cover  the  matter,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  The  subject  matter  is  good,  but  a  rearranjjement  of 
tfie  whole  section  I  think  should  be  made.  The  entire  section  should 
be  rearranged  and  have  exactly  the  same  conditions  in  it,  but  in  a 
very  much  clearer  order. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  this  says  [reading]: 

And  for  that  purpose  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an  accu- 
rate  survey  of  Uie  proposed  location,  made  by  a  competent  purveyor  and  certified  to 
by  him.  showing  the  location  thereof  and  certifying  that  the  sain  locatir)n  has  been 
marked  by  two  piles  or  monuments  at  or  above  high-water  mark,  that  said  piles  or 
monuments  indicate  the  lateral  extent  of  the  proposed  trap,  and  that  they  are  not 
within  600  yards  of  any  other  similar  marker  of  any  occupied  or  \'alid  claim  or  location 
for  a  like  purpose,  ana  further  that  a  notice  of  the  proposed  location  has  been  posted 
on  each  of  said  piles  or  monuments. 

That  is  the  part  you  claim  can  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  first  part,  which  I  say  is  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  impracticable  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  man  who  drew  that  provision  evidently  figured 
that  the  shore  ran  in  a  straight  line  and  that  the  trap  w^ould  lie  at 
right  angles  with  the  shore. 

51716—12 2S 
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Mr.  WiOKERSHAM.  He  assumed  an  ideal  situation  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  assumed  an  ideal  situation  that  do^  not  exist.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  to  the  committee,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
as  well;  an  entu*e  change  in  that  method  of  marking. 

I  will  state  it  in  this  way:  The  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  sur- 
veying a  line,  a  definite  location,  that  we  lay  it  out  into  plots,  like 
town  lots  for  instance,  and  then  let  the  trap  owner  buila  his  trap 
anywhere  within  the  Umits  of  his  plot,  and  provide  for  distances  not 
between  the  traps  but  between  the  plots,  so  that  it  will  insure  the 
full  distance,  even  though  the  traps  are  built  on  adjacent  sides  of  the 
two  plots.  In  somethmg  Uke  tnis  form  [indicating]:  Instead  of  & 
fixed  location  for  a  trap  site,  give  him  a  plot  of  land  in  the  water 
and  let  him  build  his  trap  anywhere  he  wants  to  within  the  limits 
of  his  plot,  and  keep  the  next  maij  the  full  distance  away  from  his 
plot,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  an  idea  that  the  bureau  had  considered 
when  this  section  was  drafted. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  hmit  them.  You  say  the  location  piles 
shall  be  at  the  lateral  extremity  of  the  proposed  trap.  You  do  not 
say  how  wide  that  trap  may  be.  It  may  be  600  feet  or  1,200  feet  or 
more. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  may  vary  in  width.  Suppose  the  lead  of  the 
trap  parallels  the  shore  for  a  certain  distance,  rlecessarily  the  sKape 
of  the  trap  location  would  differ. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  provided  for  a  limit  in  width  of  1,200  feet. 

Mr.  Bower.  Tliat  is  in  your  proposed  draft  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  in  my  proposed  suggestion. 

Mr.  MosER.  Instead  of  taking  the  Imes  as  provided  in  the  proposed 
bill,  in  which  these  lines  are  along  shore,  Mr.  Dorr  provides,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  parallelogram  withm  which  it  may  be  located. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  save  time  by  having  Mr.  Dorr 
and  the  fish  people  take  tliis  suggestion  and  see  if  you  can  not  work 
out  something  in  which  you  can  all  agree  upon. 

Mr,  Dorr.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  thought  that  it  might  work  an  unnecessair 
hardship  upon  the  fishing  interests  by  limiting  the  extent  of  their 
trap  sites. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  before  we  take  up  more  time  on 
that  that  you  get  together  ana  see  if  you  can  agree  upon  a  section 
covering  the  trap  site  proposition. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  work  it  out  a  good  deal  better  than  any- 
bodv  else. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  a  good  many  other  features  in  this  trap  pro- 
vision that  we  think  ought  to  be  changed.  Does  your  suggestion 
cover  the  whole  trap  section? 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  cover  a  general  legislative  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  incorporated  one  proposition  of  law  here 
that  I  think  is  radically  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  say  no  trap  shall  be  sold  unless  the  cannery  is  sold 
with  it.  That  puts  the  independent  man  out  of  business.  He  can 
not  sell  a  trap  unless  he  has  a  cannery  to  go  with  it,  and  I  can  not 
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uuderstaad  why  a  trap  site  should  be  withdrawn  from  sale  any  more 
than  any  other  species  of  property.  A  man  goes  up  there,  takes  a 
trap  site  and  pays  SlOO  license  for  it,  which  we  are  willing  to  nave  him 
do,  Slid  he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  sell  it,  lease  it,  or  mortgage  it, 
and  it  ought  to  descend  to  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  death;  but  in  the 
bill  as  drawn  there  is  no  way  to  sell  the  trap  unless  it  is  attached  to  a 
cannery — ^unless  the  whole  plant  is  sold. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  not  there  a  possibility  of  trap  sites  being  located 
by  individuals  and  sold  to  the  big  companies  ? 

Mr.  Doer.  Suppose  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Tnat  might  be  the  means  of  creating  a  monopoly,  to  the 
extent  that  the  individual  or  small  operator  is  put  out  of  business.  In 
other  words,  available  trap  sites  might  be  controlled  by  the  big  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  your  plan  is  more  conducive  to  that  result  than 
to  leave  them  independent. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  thiuk  that  result  wiU  follow.  But,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  matter  is  not  of  great  moment. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  would  have  a  trap  attached  to  the  cannery  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  cannery  which  can  not  be  segregated  from  the 
cannery.  If  I  own  a  cannery  and  Judge  Wickersham  owns  a  cannerv. 
and  we  have  traps  that  are  more  accessible  to  one  another,  we  could 
not  trade  them;  we  could  not  even  exchange  our  own  locations  with 
one  another. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  I  understand  that  if  you  have  this  scheme 
of  traps  on  these  plots  of  ground  with  vacant  spaces  that  another 
person  can  come  on  that  vacant  space  adjoining  your  plot  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  those  spaces  are  left  absolutely  vacant. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  They  are  not  to  be  fished  upon  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  to  be  fished  upon  at  all. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  tne  number  of  those 
sites  which  one  man  or  company  may  own  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  plots  one  man  may  o¥m  or 
control  if  he  pays  $100  per  year  for  each. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  this  bill  also  provides  that  the  site  shall  actually 
b^  used. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  they  have  to  build  a  trap  on  it,  under  my  scheme, 
at  least  every  other  year. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Washington  they  have  a  four-year  term,  but  we 
propose  one  year;  failure  to  use  one  year  shall  forfeit  the  site. 

Xir.  Dorr.  My  suggestion  is  two  years. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Of  course,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  trap 
proposition.  I  think  it  is  a  wrong  principle,  but  I  do  not  know 
much  about  fishing  and  I  am  open  to  conviction  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  MosER.  If  you  are  going  to  fish  at  all,  Judge,  you  must  have 
the  means  for  catching  fish. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  realize  that,  Captain. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  a  trap  is  one  of  the  means. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  But  to  give  these  plots  to  a  man  without  limit 
smacks  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fishing.  I  do  not  see  anything  to  pre- 
vent one  company's  securing  the  richest  fishing  grounds  in  Alaska 
for  a  very  small  sum  of  money  and  running  everybody  else  out  and 
preventing  everybody  else  from  fishing. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  Traps  are  not  the  principal  instruments  of  destruction 
of  fish  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  some  one  to  say  the  other  day  that 
a  purse  seine  was  more  effective. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  so;  a  purse  seine  is  an  animated  trap.  It 
moves  after  the  fish,  while  with  a  trap  the  fish  must  come  to  it,  and 
you  can't  drive  them  either. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  may  go  out  and  want  to  fish  along  with  vou, 
but  if  you  have  control  of  the  whole  water  front  I  am  excluded  from 
fishing,  and  I  can  not  fish  at  all. 

ilr.  Dorr.  I  think  that  in  all  of  these  years  of  no  license  and  no 
restrictions  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  has  never  had  more  than 
25  to  30  traps  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  No;  never. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  consider  the  proposition  of 
doing  away  with  traps  entirely;  but,  as  I  understand  tne  matter, 
traps  have  been  operated  up  there  now  without  any  tax  at  all. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  always  nave. 

The  Chairman.^  This  bill  is  framed  on  the  idea  that  traps  will  con- 
tinue, but  there  must  be  restrictions,  licenses,  and  so  forth.  Of 
course  I  would  like  to  talk  about  details  of  the  bill  and  as  to  the  gen- 
eral proposition  whether  they  shall  be  operated  or  not.  We  can  take 
that  up.  So  on  this  proposition  Mr.  Dorr  has  just  stated  the  bill 
reads — 

Licenses  to  operate  a  fish  trap  shall  not  be  transferable  as  assignable,  except  in  the 
event  that  any  licensee  shall  be  enga^d  in  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise  preserving 
salmon,  and  shall  transfer  such  establishment  for  canninj^,  salting,  or  otbemriBe  pre- 
serving salmon,  by  sale  or  in  any  other  manner,  then  the  licenses  to  such  trape  aa  serve 
that  particular  establishment  may  be  transferred  therewith. 

In  other  words  that  prohibits  the  transfer  of  anv  license  except  if 
the  license  is  held  by  a  person  who  is  canning,  salting,  or  otherwise 
preserving  salmon,  and  in  that  case  he  can  not  transfer  it  except  by 
transferring  his  establishment.     That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  I  say  there  is  not  any  more  reason  for  that  restric- 
tion than  there  would  be  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  selling  a  reaper 
without  selling  his  whole  farm  with  the  reaper. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference,  because 
a  few  of  these  trap  sites  give  a  monopoly  of  fishing  to  one  bay  or  one 
stream. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  this  will  cause  these  traps  all  to  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple whom  you  say  are  the  monopolies.  I  think  it  will  prevent  the 
independent  man  who  can  afford  to  buUd  a  trap  himself  and  run  it  on 
his  own  responsibility,  from  fishing  at  all.  lie  can  never  dispose  of  it. 
It  infringes  the  freedom  of  sale  of  a  species  of  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  be  inclined,  if  in  favor  of  traps  at  all,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  prevent  the  cannery  from  OMming  any 
traps. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  vsome  places,  Judge,  where  you  can  not  fish 
without  traps.  At  Chignik  you  can  not  get  fish  without  a  trap.  It 
has  been  tried. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  trap  is  not  the  menace  to  the  salmon  industry 
that  the  purse  seine  is.  Undoubtedly  the  purse  seine  is  the  most 
destructive  agency  era]>loyed  in  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska  to-day. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Destructive  in  what  way  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  It  is  mobile  in  character.  The  habits  of  the  salmon 
are  such  that  they  school  outside  the  mouths  of  streams 

The  Chairman.  And  they  take  the  purse  seine  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  purse  seine  goes  out  to  the  fish  and  gets  them. 
If  they  escape  the  traps  they  are  usually  free  to  ascend  the  streams 
for  spawning  purposes.  The  number  of  purse  seines  has  increased 
very  materially  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  traps  now  operated  in  Alaska  by 
those  who  do  not  have  canning  establishments  s 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  any? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  a  few. 

Mr.  Moser.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  manjr  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  many;  no,  sir.  Some  of  the  canneries  depend 
solely  upon  traps  for  then*  pack;   others  upon  other  forms  of  gear. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  reallj  are  not  many  traps  in  Alaska  at  most. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  not  many  traps  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Comparatively  speaking.  How  many  would  you  say, 
Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  132  stake  traps  in  operation  last  year  and 
20  floating  traps,  as  against  a  total  of  107  traps  the  previous  year. 
There  was  quite  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Just  about  as  many  traps  in  all  Alaska  as  were 
operated  in  the  Puget  Sound  district? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  they  are  increasing  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  the  purse  seine  whicn  is  the  most  destructive 
form  of  gear,  and  the  conditions  last  year  were  particulary  bad  owing 
to  drou^t.  The  streams  were  all  very  low  during  the  height  of  the 
run  of  pink  salmon  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  was  absolutely 
iiiipossiDle  in  some  instances  for  the  fish  to  ascend  the  streams;  so 
the  purse  seiners  had  ample  opportunity  to  take,  it  seems,  almost  the 
last  fish  from  those  waters.  These  were  fish  that  for  the  most  part 
had  escaped  the  traps  and  were  free  to  go  up  the  streams  for  spawn- 
ing purposes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  fight  against  the  trap  has  been  going  on,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  for  20  years,  and  whenever  it  has  been  analyzed 
and  run  down  to  its  real  source  it  has  always  been  found  to  be  a  labor 
question.  A  trap  fishes  in  the  night  when  the  man  sleeps :  it  employs 
lc»ss  men  than  other  kinds  of  gear;  it  is  a  labor-saving  device,  ana  this 
is  the  real  reason  why  traps  are  assailed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  A  purse  seine  requh*es  more  labor? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  purse  seme  requires  more  labor  and  more  men,  and 
therefore  the  purse-seine  men  are  bitter  enemies  of  the  traps,  and  the 
gill-net  men  are  enemies  of  the  traps,  and  men  like  Mr.  Madison,  who 
testified  here  the  other  day,  who  do  not  have  any  traps,  are  enemies 
of  the  traps,  because  they  use  the  other  kinds  of  gear. 

That  is  tne  history  of  the  matter  for  25  years  on  the  Columbia 
River.  They  have  been  fighting  traps  on  Puget  Sound.  They  have 
had  investigations  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  time 
after  time.     They  have  had  legislative  investigations,  and  they  have 
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always  run  down  this  labor  question.     That  is  the  real  foiindatioD  of 
the  whole  objection  to  traps,  in  my  opinion. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  take  a  million  fish  out  of  the  sea  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  fish  how  you  catch  them,  whether 
with  traps,  gill  nets,  or  seines,  or  with  the  hook  and  line.  What  these 
people  want  and  what  they  are  entitled  to  is  an  effective  means  of 
catching  fish  while  they  are  allowed  to  fish.  If  you  want  to  put 
restrictions  as  to  the  time  they  shall  fish,  that  is  another  question; 
but  when  they  do  fish  they  ought  to  have  the  liberty  to  catch  the 
fish.     That  is  what  they  go  up  there  for. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But,  Senator,  if  a  bill  passes  giving  you  the 
right  to  build  on  this  groimd,  with  an  exclusive  franchise,  no  gill 
netters  or  anybody  could  get  on  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  build  these  traps 
in  most  places  where  gill  nets  operate.  In  Bristol  Bay,  where  the 
gill  nets  operate  more  extensively  than  any  other  place,  there  are  not 
any  traps  to  speak  of,  and  the  water  has  been  free;  the  license  has 
been  free,  and  there  has  been  no  restriction  on  them  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Do^r,  that  the  traps  do  not  operate 
where  gill  nets  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  On  account  of  the  physical  conditions — ^for  instance, 
where  the  water  is  muddy  giU  nettmg  is  successful;  where  it  is  clear, 
fish  won't  ^^gill.*'  On  the  other  hand,  fish  will  not  lead  into  a  trap  in 
muddy  water;  they  want  clear  water  to  successfully  fish  with  traps. 
There  are  many  local  conditions  which  determine  the  gear  which  shall 
be  used.  Where  they  have  good  seining  beaches,  clean  beaches,  thev 
use  drag  seines,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  contention  is  that  the  territory 
where  you  really  use  traps  would  not  be  really  available  for  the  use 
of  nets  and  seine  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  territory  where  thejr  use  traps  is  absolutely  worth- 
less for  gill  netting,  with  slight  exceptions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Could  you  not  put  a  traj)  in  at  Karluk  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  never  have.  I  do  not  think  they  could  hold  a 
trap  there  on  account  of  the  tides  and  currents.  I  do  not  think  a 
trap  would  stay  in  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  No,  I  think  not.  It  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  they 
have  gales  of  winds  there  that  have  wrecked  many  vessels.  A  trap 
would  never  hold. 

I  may  add  to  what  Mr.  Dorr  has  said  that  the  topojgraphic  features 
of  Alaska  generally  are  not  well  adapted  to  traps.  The  Bristol  Bay 
region  and  the  Bering  Sea  region  are  not  well  suited  for  traps. 
These  traps  are  all  in  shoal  water,  where  gill  nets  could  not  be  operated. 
In  Cooks  Inlet  they  are  similarly  situated.  The  pots  are  ordinarily 
high  and  dry  at  low  water.  Thoy  have  been  extending  some  of  them 
a  little  during  the  past  few  years,  but  the  pots  probably  are  mostly 
awash  at  low  water. 

In  Chignik,  in  western  Alaska,  the  water  is  shoal  and  so  cut  up  by 
banks  that  gill-net  fishing  is  not  feasible,  nor  is  seining,  on  account 
of  lack  of  beaches.  At  Icy  Strait  they  have  of  late  years  been  fishing 
with  traps  quite  extensively.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  in 
Alaska  tnat  is  well  adapted  for  trap  work.  In  southeast  Alaska  as  & 
rule  the  water  is  very  deep  close  up  to  the  salient  points  where  traps 
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are  usually  located.  The  bottom  is  rocky  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  drive  traps. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  could  use  floating  traps,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Bower.  Floating  traps  have  come  into  quite  general  use. 

Mr.  MosER.  A  floating  trap  has  its  limit.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  hold  a  floating  trap.  You  have  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
gear  to  hold  those  traps. 

The  Chairman.  This  limitation  on  the  assignment  of  a  trap  unless 
the  licensee  is  the  owner  of  a  cannery  or  something  of  that  sort  would 
not  have  that  tendency,  Mr.  Bower.  You  do  not  desire  to  confine 
the  traps  to  the  cannery  people  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  not  our  intention  in  drafting  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  particular  risk  about  operating  the 
traps  it  seems  to  me  that  would  deter  an  individual  from  locating  one, 
ana  that  would  leave  it  open  to  the  cannery  people. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  He  could  not  operate  with  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  course  he  could  sell  the  fish  from  that  trap. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  suppose  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
something  happens  that  a  licensee  can  not  keep  on.  He  has  to  stop; 
he  can  not  transfer  it.    Ho  simply  has  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  trap  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  build.  People 
are  not  going  to  locate  traps  unless  they  see  returns  from  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Why  should  not  he  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  trap, 
Mr.  Bower,  if  he  has  taken  it  up.     Suppose  ne  wants  to  move  away? 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Mr.  Bower).  It  impresses  me  that  your 
provision  will  operate  in  the  opposite  way  from  what  you  really  want 
it  to.     That  is  the  way  I  am  impressed  now. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  not  the  intention  in  drawing  that  section. 

The  Chairbian.  I  wish  you  would  think  that  over,  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Browne.  What  do  traps  cost.  Captain  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  mentioned  the  other  day,  the  traps  on  Puget 
Sound  will  cost  anywhere  from  five  to  nine  thousand  dollars  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  cost  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Probably  more,  for  a  trap  of  the  same  size. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  there  are  many  small  traps  also  there  which  do 
not  cost  that  much. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  traps  in  Bristol  Bay  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 
Thev  are  very  small. 

Mr.  MosER.  All  the  material  must  be  transported.  The  Bering 
Sea  and  Alaska  Peninsula  district  does  not  even  supply  piles.  We 
send  every  year  a  schooner  load  of  piles  to  Bristol  Jjay  lor  the  few 
traps  that  we  operate  there,  and  this  year  sent  an  additional  cargo  of 
piles  to  Chignik. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  other  objections  have  you,  Mr.  Dorrt 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  next  point  I  want  to  make  against  the  proposed  bill 
is  the  abolishment  of  the  jigger.  I  said  something  about  tnat  when 
Gov.  Clark  was  testifying,  and  I  would  like  to  amplify  it  a  little. 

The  trap  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  crippled  while  it  is  permitted  to  fish.  During 
the  weekly  close  seasons  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the  Gov- 
ernment's suggestion  and  close  the  traps  as  they  have  directed  they 
should  be  closed  during  the  close  seasons.  Wo  are  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  the  spaces  between  the  traps  that  they  say  should  be  left 
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open,  but  when  the  trap  is  built  it  ought  not  to  be  crippled  so  it  can't 
fish.  It  is  built  to  catch  fish  and  it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  catch 
them.  I  do  not  believe  in  peimitting  the  trap  ana  then  crippling  it 
so  as  to  destroy  a  part  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  Chairman  .  Your  idea,  Mr.  Dorr,  is  that  the  weekly  close  season 
and  *the  distance  apart  of  the  traps  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  allow 
enough  fish  to  go  up  the  streams  for  spawning  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  your  traps  should  be  just  as  effective  as 
possible  to  catch  all  the  fish  that  there  is  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  while  they  are  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course  we  do  not  know  that  this  close  sea- 
son and  these  spaces  are  absolutely  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  we  have  taken  the  spaces  as  suggested  by  the  bill 
with  the  addition  that  the  spaces  shall  be  left  between  these  plots. 
That  increases  the  spaces  as  a  matter  of  fact  over  the  provision  in 
the  biU. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  leave  about  one-third  of  the  area 
open.  I  understand  your  plot  will  be  1 ,200  feet  up  and  down  and 
4,000  feet  out  to  sea. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  spaces  of  1 ,800  feet  between  the  plots. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  additional  suggestions  about  that. 
Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  farther  the  traps  are  from  one  another  the  better 
opportunity  the  fish  have  to  escape. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  the  jigger. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  beUeve  I  can  add  anything  just  now  to  what 
has  been  already  said.  I  think  Dr.'Evermann  gave  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  the  jigger  is  in  our  estimation. 

The  Chairman.  He  covered  that  subject  very  well  indeed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  shown  by  the  record  that  has  been  made  in  these 
hearings  that  in  Alaska  the  traps  catch  less  fish  than  the  gill  nets  and 
less  fish  than  the  seines,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Dorr — with  the 
jigger  of  the  fish  that  strike  the  lead  of  the  trap  there  are  few  of  them 
which  get  up  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  a  correct  statement  of  *the  fact. 
Senator,  that  very  few  of  them  get  up.  The  fact  is  that  the  jigger 
aids  the  trap  in  catching  the  fish  that  approach  the  trap.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it;  that  is  what  it  is  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fish  that  never  approach 
the  traps,  that  get  by;  although  not  so  many  escape  with  the  jigger 
as  without  the  jigger.  As  I  illustrated  the  other  day,  the  jigger  is 
equivalent  to  the  barb  on  a  fishhook.  It  is  the  effective  tlimg  that 
helps  to  catch  the  fish. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  httle  bit  different  from 
that.  That  is  something  I  have  never  had  on  a  fislihook  yet.  It 
is  something  that  gets  fish  onto  the  hook.  That  is  the  point.  The 
jigger  works  the  fish  until  they  get  into  the  trap.  It  helps  them  to 
get  in.     That  is  what  it  is  analagous  to,  as  I  understand  it. 
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As  I  understood  Gov.  Clark,  his  contention  was  that  the  jigger 
practically  caught  all  the  fish  that  come  against  the  lead.  That  is, 
they  follow  the  lead  down  to  the  trap  and  those  fish  which  do  not 
enter  the  funnel  of  the  trap  strike  the  jigger,  which  throws  them 
around  against  the  lead  again. 

Mr,  Dorr.  Traps  would  be,  on  an  average,  2,400  feet  apart  under 
our  suggested  plan.  That  is  the  way  it  would  work  out.  if  they  are 
2,400  feet  apart  laterally  and  300  feet  apart  endwise,  don't  you  think 
a  f^reat  many  fish  will  go  through  those  openings  ? 

The  Chairman,  Oh,  yes.  I  was  not  referring  to  that.  What  I 
was  referring  to,  Mr.  Dorr,  was  this:  Suppose  a  run  of  fish  comes 
along  just  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  hit  the  lead  to  a  trap.  They 
work  down  that  lead  to  the  opening  of  the  trap.  Those  that  miss 
the  opening  run  against  this  jigger  and  are  thrown  around  against 
the  lead  again. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  most  of  them  are.  That  is,  as  I  understand 
it.     That  is  the  contention;  that  most  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  Dr.  Evermann  estimated 
that  the  jigger  increases  the  efRciency  of  the  trap  30  per  cent.  I  do 
not  think  any  human  being  knows  exactly  what  tnat  percentage 
would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  not.  Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  an 
astimate  for  the  efiiciency  of  the  trap? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  do  not  tliink  that  is  too  high.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Barron,  who  operates 
about  15  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska — m  fact  his  pack  is  derived 
solely  from  traps — that  the  jigger  increases  the  efiiciency  of  the  trap 
30  per  cent.  Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  aboUtion  of  the  jigger 
simply  means  that  the  cannery  man  will  have  to  construct  3(^  per  cent 
more  of  traps,  it  is  inflicting  an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  him. 

Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Bower,  may  I  interrupt  you  just  one  moment. 
You  leave  there  very  large  spaces  laterally  and  endwise  between  the 
traps  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  fish  to  go  up  the  river  to  spawn. 
Your  fish  trap  is  theoretically  built  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  fish  that 
come  within  the  Umits  of  that  trap,  and  any  appUance  on  that  trap 
which  catches  the  fish  is  appurtenant  to  that  trap  and  intended  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  great  spaces  between  the  traps  are  intended 
to  be  kept  clear  so  that  the  fish  may  go  through. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes;  but  is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  fish  follow  a 
certain  line  in  going  up  the  stream  and  your  trap  is  directly  across 
that  line  in  all  cases  and  that  they  do  not  go  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream  at  all? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  seen  the  sockeves  so  thick  in  the  Clulf  of  Georgia 
as  to  extend  clear  across  the  whole  gulf  from  one  side  to  another. 
Thov  were  almost  an  obstruction  to  navigating  a  small  boat. 

>lr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  do  not  see  that  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  see  it  every  fourth  year.  That  is  the  year  the 
President  is  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  will  have  an  inauguration  next  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  time  the  fish  are  supposed  to  come.  Wlien- 
ever  the  President  is  inaugurated  the  sockeyes  run  hea\y  in  Puget 
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Sound.     Wliat  they  will  do  next  year  I  don't  know;  they  may  nt»T 
be  satisfied  with  the  election. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  a  fish  trap  or  a 
weir,  as  we  call  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  do  they  have  jiggers  ? 

Mr.  Doer.  They  do  now. . 

Mr.  Webb.  Is  the  jigger  peculiar  to  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No.  They  use  them  right  here  on  the  Potomac  River, 
and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  not  every  trap  or  weir,  how- 
ever, that  requires  a  jigger;  that  depends  upon  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Webb.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Is  it  an  appurtenance  that 
depends  upon  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  tried  to  explain  before  that  these  traps  are  built  in 
diflFerent  positions,  they  are  built  in  different  shapes  at  different 
places,  oome  of  them  are  straight,  practically  straight;  some  of  them 
are  built  crescent  shaped;  others  are  built  at  obtuse  or  right  angles. 

The  Chairman.  Wliich  kind  of  trap  would  you  j)ut  a  jigger  on  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Perhaps  on  any  one  of  them.  It  might  be  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  trap  wouldf  not  require  a  jigger  at  all.  It  depends 
upon  the  way  the  current  sets  and  the  way  the  fish  strike  the  trap. 
Tnose  local  conditions  determine  the  need.  Frecjuently  the  fisher- 
men have  to  experiment  for  years  in  some  localities  to  learn  how  to 
set  a  trap.  I  know  a  man  who  spent  $5,000  building  a  trap  on 
Puget  Sound  one  year  and  he  did  not  catch  enough  fish  to  eat  out 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  was  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Because  it  was  set  at  a  little  different  angle  than  it 
should  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  fish  running  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  fish  were  running  so  thick  around  there  that  it 
made  him  crazy  to  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  traps  in  Alaska  now 
have  jiggers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bower,  what  pro- 
portion of  these  traps  have  jiggers? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  those  that  are  in  Alaska  now? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  really  can  not  say  what  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  naif  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  half  the  traps  in  southeastern  Alaska  now 
have  jiggers  of  varying  lengths. 

Right  in  that  connection  I  think  that  if  the  committee  in  it? 
wisdom  decides  to  allow  jiggers  on  traps  there  ought  to  be  a  limit 
placed  on  the  length  of  the  jigger. 

The  Chairman.  What  lirnit  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  conditions  vary;  but  1  should  say  that  100 
feet  would  be  ample. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  the  jigger  should  not  extend  out 
more  than  100  feet  from  the  trap  proper? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  and  perhaps  that  is  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  think  100  feet  t^- 
short.  pi 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  you  say  to  that,  Capt,  Moser  * 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  know.  Senator.  I  think  100  feet  would  Iv 
rather  short  myself.     Suppose  you  look  at  this  blue  print  I  have  o: 
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our  traps,  which  gives  the  sizes.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Dorr  says,  there 
are  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  traps.  This  is  the  regular  Puget  Sound 
trap  [indicating],  Tnis  trap  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to 
build.  I  heard  some  one  say  you  could  build  a  trap  like  this  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars.  I  would  like  to  make  a  contract  with  him 
to  ao  that  for  us.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  jigger.  You  see  it  is  250 
feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  what  they  call  the  nook.  It  is  also  a  jigger; 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  provision  in  section  4  of  the  bill  as  drawn  would 
abolish  this  hook.  It  would  cut  it  off  there  and  it  would  cut  it  off 
here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  a  fish  coming  to  this 
section  of  the  trap,  as  shown  by  tnis  blue  print,  stands  very  little 
chanco  of  ever  getting  out  again. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  don't  want  him  to  get  out. 
The  Chairman.  If  the  main  run  of  the  fish  comes  along  here  and 
gets  in  there  it  seems  to  me  that  practically  none  of  them  will  get 
away;  while  if  you  had  it  here  [indicating]  I  can  see  how  a  great 
many  would  work  around  the  corner  there  and  get  away  and  go  on 
up  the  stream. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  chances  are  remote,  Senator,  that  that  trap 
\*-ill  intercept  all  of  the  coming  fish. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  that  all  that  get  in 
there  would  be  caught. 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  may  be  considerable  space  between 
the  trap  and  the  shore. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  lead  extends  out  here  2,500  feet.  This  blue  print 
is  exaggerated. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bower,  when  you  say  the  jigger  should  not 
be  more  than  100  feet  long,  do  you  mean  all  these  sides  in  the  aggre- 
gate should  not  be  more  than  100  feet  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  aggregate  length  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  often 
the  custom  to  build  liggers  in  a  curved  form  to  intercept  the  fish 
and  cause  them  to  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  we  have  about  all  the  facts  with 
reference  to  that  that  we  can  get.  The  question  whether  we  shall 
do  away  with  the  trans  or  not  will  have  to  oe  decided  later. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  had  this  jigger  question  up  as  an  international 
one  when  the  International  Fisheries  Commission  was  working  on  a 
plan  to  turn  our  border  waters  over  to  international  control.  The 
commissioners  finallv  agreed  to  let  the  jigger  alone. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  to  this  section  4  have  )'ou, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

ilr.  Dorr.  Those  are  the  main  objections.  I  have  attempted  to 
redraw  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  vou  and  Mr.  Bower  and  the  Fishery  people 
wiU  have  to  look  after  that  section,  and  if  you  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  main  features  of  it,  vou  can  submit  it  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Bower.  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Dorr's  experience. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  before  getting  too  far  away  from  section 
1  to  suggest  that  this  Alaska  fishing  is  a  very  hazardous  business. 
I  have  a  little  statement  here,  showing  the  losses  of  vessels  and  lives 
that  have  occurred  in  the  salmon  business  in  Alaska  since  this  present 
law  was  put  into  effect.  That  is,  including  1906  and  down  to  date. 
I  obtained  this  statement  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Xavi- 
gation  in  this  city. 

The  Ust  shows  a  loss  of  seven  vessels,  the  smallest  one  with  a  ton- 
nage of  348,  which  was  a  small  schooner  sent  up  for  salting  purposes 
while  the  largest  ship  lost  was  up  to  nearly  2,000  tons,  or  a  total  of 
10,557  tons  of  ships.     And  with  those  ships  there  were  115  people 
who  perished  in  the  sea. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  was  one  wreck  which  was  particularly 
disastrous  to  human  life.    Which  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  was  one  very  terrible  one.  That  was  the  Star  of 
Bengal. 

Afr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  people  were  drowned  on  that  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  One  himdred  and  twelve  on  that  one  ship. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  total  of  115.     There  were  3  lost  with  another  ship. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  ship  was  lost  coming  away  from  the  fishing 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  coming  away  from  Wrangell. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  sne  was  going  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  as  she  was  going  out  to  sea.  She  broke  away 
from  her  tow  in  a  gale  and  went  on  the  rocks  and  was  lost. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  a  great  number  of  Chinamen  were  drowned  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  and  white  people  too, 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  IIow  many. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  there  were  only  10  or  12  white  people  drowned 
at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  storm  was  on  when  thev 
lef  t  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  they  got  into  it.  There  was  a  white  foreman  who 
was  drowned  and  10  or  12  other  white  men. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  there  were  10  or  12;  not  exceeding  that  number. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  about  100  Chinamen  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;  about  100  Chinamen.  It  was  a  fair  day;  the 
weather  was  good;  but  storms  on  the  Alaskan  coast  come  up  very 
suddenly.  Alter  they  had  passed  out  of  the  headland  a  squall  came 
up  and  increasing  in  violence  the  tugs  were  unable  to  hold  the  vessel 
against  the  gale.     The  vessel  drifted  ashore. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Asidc  from  that  there  have  been  but  three  men 
drowned  in  ^Vlaska  in  fishing  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  have  been  lots  of  them  drowned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  to  say  on  board  ship.  That  one  incident 
caused  the  greatest  loss  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  most  terrible  one. 

Mr.  MosHER.  How  far  back  does  that  record  go  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  goes  back  to  1906.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
before  that.     Have  you  the  records  in  your  office? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  have  a  complete  record  of  all  the  shipwrecks  in 
Alaska.  We  compile  that  historv  very  carefully  and  I  have  sent  for  a 
eoT)y  of  it  which  will  be  appended. 
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Mr.  DoBB.  This  other  vessel  that  carried  the  three  other  men  to 
destruction  was  lost  at  Karluk  Beach. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Dorr.  A  storm  came  up  and  drove  the  vessel  ashore.  Those 
men  were  lost  in  the  wreck. 

The  Chairman.  The  vessel  was  destroyed? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  vessel  was  destroyed;  it  was  a  total  loss. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  vessel  broke  up  m  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  have  been  four  ships  lost  at  Karluk,  as  I 
can  remember. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  the  Serviaf 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  the  Servia.  She  was  a  veir  stanch  vessel  and 
had  very  heavy  ground  tackle.     She  broke  away  from  her  anchors. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  one  Mr.  Madison  spoke  about  was  the  ship  Column 
hia;  she  was  lost  in  Unimak  Bay  in  1909. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  salmon  did  the  Star  of  Bengal  have 
on  board ;  how  many  cases  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  forgotten;  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  over 
60,000. 

Sir,  WiCKERSHAM.  Was  it  not  about  40,000  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Forty  thousand  would  be  nearer  the  amount. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  was  an  off  season  that  year. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  salmon,  but  judging 
from  what  that  place  turns  out  I  should  think  it  would  be  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  it  was  an  off  season  that  year.  You  were  out 
there  at  the  time,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  was  East  at  the  time  it  happened. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

List  of  tailing  vessels  lost  in  Alaska  salmon  trade  since  1905. 
(From  Reports  of  Bureau  of  Navigation.] 


Names. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Schooner  Excelsior 348 

Ph  Ip  John  Currier 1, 945 

Bark  Servia 1,8«() 

Ship  Columbia I  1, 471 

8hlp  LucOe 1,402 

Bark  Star  of  Bengal 1,877 

Ship  Jabei  Howes 1.648 

Total 10,657 


Dates  lost. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Apr. 


30.190r> 
9,1907 
6,1907 

30.1909 


Lives 
lost. 


Places. 


*  Nelson's  Lagoon. 
J         Do. 


3 


Karluk. 

Unimak  Bay. 

19,1908    l^pishlk. 

20. 1908  I          112     Coronation  Island. 
7.1911    '  Chignik. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  also  ask  leave  to  put  in  the  record  the  list  of 
salmon  shipwrecks  referred  to  by  Capt.  Moser  as  having  been  com* 
piled  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  which  follows. 
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Alaska  wrecks  {salmon  vessels). 

[Compiled  by  Alaska  Packers'  Assodation.] 
BRISTOL  BAY. 


Year. 


1805 
1898 

1899 
1901 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 


1896 
1904 
1904 
1905 

1907 
1907 
1910 
1910 


Rig. 


Bark 

Ship 

Bark 

Schooner 
....do... 
Steamer. 
....do... 
Schooner 

Sloop 

Ship 

do... 


Bark 

Ship 

Bark 

Lighter.... 

Steamer.... 
Barkentine 

Ship 

do 


Vessel. 


TOTAL  LOSSES. 


Montana. 
Sterling.. 


WUdwood 

Laura  May 

Lettie 

Mary  D.  Hume. 

Miami 

Excelsior 

Alta 

John  Currier 

Lucile 


Total. 


PASTIAL  LOSSES. 


Will  W.  Case 

McLaurin 

Himalaya 

No.  1  (From  ship 
Bohemia). 

Lehua 

Harriet  G 

Bohemia 

Chas.  E.  Moody... 


Total 

Orand  total. 


Tons. 


1,732 

1,056 

234 

28 

140 

82 

348 

6 

1,945 

1,402 


583 
1,312 
1,027 


129 

252 

1,528 

1,734 


Length. 


208.4 


89.0 

71.6 

138.0 

31.2 

255.8 

200.2 


143.1 
200.8 
190.2 


112.0 
130.2 
221.7 
233.9 


Breadth. 


42.7 


23.0 
18.5 
32.5 
12.0 
42.8 
40.0 


3L7 
39.0 
33.0 


Depth. 


17.3 


Location  of 
wreck. 


10.0 
6.9 

11.0 
3.2 

26.8 

23.9 


17.6 
24.0 
20.2 


24.1 
28.0 
40.2 
43.4 


8.1 
10.5 
25.5 
18.2 


Nushaeak 

Cape  Constan* 
tme. 

Noshagak 

Kvichak 

PortMoIler 

Nushagak 

Kvichak 

PortMoIler 

Ugashik 

PortMoIler 

Ugashik 


Ugashik. 

do. . . 

do... 

Kvichak. 


Naknek 

Port  Moltor. 
Kvichak. . . 
Ugashik 


SIO.OQB 
75,300 

95,  W 

6.t»«v 

AH) 

U.JW 

IOjOO 

23,'Xr 

6m,' 

145,000 

1»,OOU 

561,I» 


4,0W 

6,tJiXi 

10,30G 

5,'W 
1,3»< 
l,Ot<J 
2,«O0 


31,300 


592, 4S) 


ALASKA  PENINSULA. 


1890 
1891 
1909 


Bark 

Schooner. 
Ship 


1911  '  Bark. 


TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Oneida 

Sadie  F.  Caller.. 

Columbia 

Jabez  Howes 


Total. 


1,131 

393 

1,327 

1,648 


205.9 
218.8 


40.0 
40.1 


24.0 
26.0 


Saxmak  Island . .  $12S,  000 

Chignik 56,(W 

Unimak  Pass ...  7S.  ■(.!> 

Chignik 106,  iWj 


364,000 


KODIAK  ISLAND  AND  VICINITY. 


1888 

Bark 

Launch 

Ship 

Bark 

Launch 

Bark 

do 

Launch 

Bark 

Ship 

do 

TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Julia  Foard 

Annie  May 

Raphael 

446 

10 

1,465 

637 

13 

790 

1,158 

Karink 

do 

$42,«»n 

1,301 

1895 

1895 

...  ..do..tf 

54.0UIJ 

1896 
1899 

Jas.  A.  Borland... 
Karluk 

145.0 
46.0 

33.0 
12.0 
_  -  .   - 

19.0 
5.0 

Tugidak 

Karluk.... 

114.«1iX' 

1899 

Lizzie  Williams... 
Merom 

Tugidak 

Karluk..... 

T3  -liV 

1900 

179.2            37.6 

23.9 

«.tW 

1903 

Delphine 

42.0 
234.1 

do... 

A(> 

1907 

Servia 

1,736 

41.1 

26.7 

do 

205.  OrX: 

Total 

550. 4W 

PARTIAL  LOSSES. 

Balclutha 

1,554 
1,898 

256.3 
275.4 

38.5 
40.2 

'      '          

1904 

22.7 
24.2 

Qeese  Island 

Chirikof 

39.iir^i 

1905 

Star  of  Rus-sia 

Total 

6lVX« 

1 

99.*>.« 

Orand  total. 

658, 40D 
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AUuka  wrecks  (sdlnion  vessels) — Continued. 

CENTRAL  ALASKA. 


Yew. 

RiS. 

VessQl. 

Tons. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Location  of 
wreck. 

Ldrn. 

1967 

Bark 

Launch 

TOTAL  LOeBS8. 

1 
1 

1 

Cook  Inlet 

do 

$50,000 

51,000 

3,000 

iiSXi 

Gorea..T 

565 
7 

1907 

OdJak 

40.6 

*  io.o  '      4.6 

Prince  Wnilamfl 
Soond. 

Total 



104,000 

1 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA. 


1908 


TOTAL  LOSSES. 

Starof  BengaL... 

PABTUL  L0S818. 


ChUkat. 
Edith.. 


Total 

Grand  total 


1,877 


138 

192 


202. 8 


120.0 


40.2        23.6 


24.0 


9.0 


Coronation    Is> 
land. 


Ketchikan 

Admiralty    Is- 
lands. 


S330,000 


8,000 
3,500 


11,500 


341,500 


AT  SEA. 


1 

i 

IWUi    Barkantine.. 

PABTUL  LOSnS. 

Marion 

1 

« 

Atsea 

$20,000 
11,500 

1^94    Schooner.... 

Carrier  Dove 

Total 

707 

188.7 

39.0 

14.2 

do 

1 

31,500 

1 

h 

RECAPITULATION  OF  LOSS. 


Bristol  Bay 

Alaska  Penliisiila 

Kodiak  Island  and  vldnity. 

Central  Alaska 

SoathsMteni  Alaska 

AtMa 


Total. 


Total  loss. 


$561,150 
364,000 
569,400 
104,000 
330,000 


Partial  loss. 


$31,800 

"99*666 


11,500 
31,600 


1,918.550 


173,300 


Totals. 


$693,460 
864,000 
668,400 
104,000 
341,500 
31,500 


2.091,860 


San  Fbanciboo,  May  t4t  191t. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  close  now.     We  will  meet  Wednesday 
night,  if  possible,  at  8  p.  m. 

Thereupon,  at  10.30  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  May  29,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20,  1012. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared:  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief,  Division  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.     Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb. 
iJdis  B.  Brown,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABIES  W.  DORR— Besumed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  now  desire  to  speak  briefly  upon  one  feature  that  t 
made  prominent  in  the  bill  under  consideration  and  to  enter  an  objec- 
tion to  that  principle,  not  only  in  this  bill,  but  generally  in  all  legis- 
lation. I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Lvermann  and  9l&  ol 
the  other  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Y  isheries  who  are  charged  specific- 
ally with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I  do  not  say  it  m  any  spirit 
of  criticism  of  them  or  any  of  them  because  I  beheve  that  they 
personally  would,  if  they  had  the  making  of  the  law  themselves, 
attempt  to  do  what  is  right  and  fair  and  just;  but  they  are  not  alway> 
going  to  be  there. 

Regardless  of  the  personnel  of  any  department  or  any  bureau,  I 
have  a  most  serious  objection  to  any  system  of  legislation  that  dele- 
gates the  power  to  ^nake  the  laws  that  the  Constitution  has  lodged  in 
Congress  to  an  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  countenanced.  I  do  nt)t  think  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  Congress  to  turn  over  its  responsibihty  in  lawmaking  to  any  of 
the  executive  departments  of  our  Government,  and  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  that  seek  to  do  that  are  therefore,  I  think,  very  objection- 
able. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  is  that,  Mr.  Dorr?  I  ask  this  so 
that  it  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  principle  is  embraced  m  section  7,  where  it  confer& 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  unlimited  power  to 
set  aside 

The  Chairman.  To  set  aside  streams  or  lakes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  or  any  waters  in  Alaska  in  which  fishing  may  not 
be  carried  on.  That  might  lead  to  great  abuses  upon  the  one  side 
and  also  to  great  hardships  and  harassments  on  the  other  side,  I  can 
imagine  where,  if  that  power  was  sought  to  be  exercised,  it  might 
embarrass  the  bureau  vei-y  much,  and  I  can  also  imagine  where  Lf  the 
power  was  exercised  it  might  result  in  great  hardship  to  the  fishing 
interests.  That  is  the  first  section  in  the  act  that  contains  this  objec- 
tionable feature.  There  are  others  I  will  mention  in  a  moment.  That 
is  the  first  section  in  the  act  where  this  principle  of  delegated  le^^- 
lative  powers  is  embraced. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  issue 
with  you  at  all  with  reference  to  the  importance  and  the  nece^ssity 
of  Congress  laying  down  these  propositions  of  legislation  just  as  fully 
as  possible  and  wherever  and  whenever  possible.  I  am  not,  myself, 
in  favor  of  leaving  to  the  department  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  legislative  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  have  no  trouble  in  the  States  under  the  State  law, 
in  operating  fisheries,  because  the  legislatures  say  when  we  may  fish 
and  where  we  may  fish  and  when  we  may  not  fish  and  where  we  may 
not  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Take  for  instance  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  is  no- 
body in  Congress  and  no  Senator  and  no  Representative  who  is  very 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Alaska.  Most  of  them  are  thousanas 
of  miles  away,  and  most  of  them  have  never  been  there.  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  provision  here  with  reference  to  limiting  fishing  on  a. 
particular  stream.  I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  possibly  pass  any 
proposition  like  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  object  to  a  reasonable  limit,  providing  it  is 
limited  in  the  law;  but  the  way  this  section  is  drawn  there  is  no 
limitation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Congress  fixes  a  limit  and  it  is  found  that 
the  limit  is  too  restrictive,  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  legislation  to 

correct  the  evil,  because  there  is  nobody 

Mr.  Dorr.  Certainly,  Congress  is  not  being  asked  to  circumscribe 
the  limit  which  now  exists.  That  is,  to  reduce  the  distances.  The 
thing  that  is  suggested  by  the  bill  is  that  the  limit  be  taken  off,  that 
it  be  left  absolutely  open  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  to  say 
where  w^e  may  fish  and  when  we  may  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  a  stream  in  Alaska  now  where  fish- 
ing should  be  prohibited  ?    Congress  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  there  is,  Senator,  under  the  present  law  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  close  the  streams — under  the  law  as  it 
now  exists.  He  has  exercised  that  authority  in  at  least  one  instance. 
We  do  not  object  to  that;  we  are  not  complaining  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  proposition  in  section  7  to 
which  you  object  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  particular  objection  to  section  7  of  the  bill  is  that 
there  is  no  distance  at  all  prescribed  where  his  jurisdiction  to  close 
the  waters  stops.  He  might  close  the  entire  Bristol  Bay  or  the  entire 
waters  of  Alaska,  just  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  closed 
the  entire  Alaska  coal  fields  by  an  Executive  order  (in  the  face  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  opening  them  to  settlement  and  development)  and 
shut  up  the  whole  of  Alaska.  If  it  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  coal 
lands  why  could  it  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  fisheries,  especially  if 
the  law  would  permit  ?  Nobody  contends  that  the  fish  should  not  be 
caught.  The  only  point  involved  is  that  they  should  be  caught  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  unduly  interfere  with  natural  reproduction. 
That  is  the  only  question  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  how  best  can  that  bo  accomplished  ? 

You  think  that  section  6  which  corresponds  with  section  7  is  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  to  leave  the  present  law  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Section  6  of  the  present  law,  which   corresponds 

with  section  7  of  the  proposed  bill.     You  think  that  section  as  it  is 

now  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  present  law  is  sufficient,  but  as  stated  the 
other  day,  we  are  perfectly  wiling  to  add  another  100  yards^  to  make 
the  limit  600  yards  instoacl  of  500  yards. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  wo  get  your  position  vnih  reference  to  that. 
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Tii*-  tifcni*  '  -:  *^r:zrc:  rtms  through  section  12  of  the  bill.  As  a  lawver 
7  EVVT**"^!*-  -list  .-.  c:>:ru<rtion  that  would  probably  follow,  if  thi> 
Ij^^rna  vjtf  Tifc?tr*?c  ;i:st  exactly  as  drawn.  Dr.  Evermann  has 
p^,,iiLn\*^L  ti  -^f-T^ef:  thit  it  was  not  so  intended,  and  the  matter  shoiiM 
-ji-r  Ti*  j^^*  XL  o  ->:>  I  think  that,  technically  speaking,  section  12 
^,:  \u*  r«^  izi^i>  :>.e  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  right 
^,  mak*  T.u^  ^rr.  ?y^ilations  covering  shellfish  and  other  aquatic 
jiTiimiii^  Tf»'i  -^'iT-r^^^is^  mentioned  in  this  act.  That  would  excln«!e» 
l^j.  j%n^o:  T..  TT.fciir  Tv^iTulations  and  rules  covering  the  salmon  fish- 
^r\f^  bir  w*^  *:  »^ss>  not  the  intention.  That  is  sunply  perhaps  due 
^r.  8T  ^.vf»-s;rrr  IT.  :he  draft  of  that  section.  The  clear  intention  is 
t«.  rr^f  1^>^  ."sX'irtment  carte  blanche  power  to  make  rules  ami 
^^rr.iji^ti..?^  c^"?*^.mg  the  entire  fishing  industry.     Is  that   right, 

p-  ^vr«:^sXN\  Yes,  sir;  to  jnake  regulations  under  the  law.  iH 
^nn^  • '  ^"^  '^  ^  intended  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  power 
^     w^;,-     *vv-..^.:v>ns  for  these   things  alone,   but  for   all   aquatic 


^  ♦-**>' 


y-   ^^^'^  \;^^  1  understand,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
'    X    ^v  ^x>wer  to  the  department  to  make  laws. 
'  -  "^^  v\  Vnddressing  Dr.  Evermann).  Did  you  have  seals  in 


UT 


fZ 


^     ^   ---x  v\^.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  seals  in  mind  because  they 
•V  %-.;i\iu  the  3-mile  limit,  and  are  fully  covered  by  exist in<: 

•1 

^.    ^  cvt;.  tnit  hair  seals  would. 

n    ^"  vv>i  vxs.  We  had  hair  seals  in  mind,  certainly,  but  not  the 

\  ^"lAV  say,  so  far  as  the  hair  seals  are  concerned — the  har- 

VvHska — they  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  of  any  great 

**    .--  *  ^     njH>rtance  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  would  be  for  the 

-  "'  .  -^    *    ^widing  that  protection  which  would  be  necessary  to 

*\\u  as  a  species  of  animal  or  in  the  event  that  they  might 

•  ^       N  ,^i  some  considerable  commercial  importance. 

'\^     X  V  KM.vN.  What  is  the  commercial  importance  of  the  hair 

.V  v\M  vNN.  It  is  very  little. 
^-   '"•     t  xxit.  The  leopard  seal  is  coming  into  vogue. 

,vvxSMVNN.  The  hair  is  worth  something;  the  oil  is  worth 
Init  80  far  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance  com- 


•  V 


vhh,  I  was  told  that  the  leopard  seal  is  becoming  quite 
^  ^s  lor  automobile  robes. 
K^i  ^NN.  They  are  of  some  value. 
•  '^  *1  ji.  I  believe  that  the  true  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisli- 

*  *""  t  in  certainly  a  most  important  one  of  the  Government,  is 

»f  lish  culture — the  scientific  and  biological  end  of  the  work. 

-"  ' ln^vo  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  be  burdened  with 

•**  ^yith  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  poUce  force.     I  think  that 

♦  '    »iiothor  branch  of  the  Government.     I  believe  that  tlie 
-"^^    ^  ^ould  be  attained  by  the  bureau  if  it  and  its  efficient 

*****  i>li>y<><^s  is  encouraged,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  line  of 

****  rk  -the  cultivation  of  the  fiish,  not  only  in  Alaska  but 

*0  *"*  tho  United  States.    Alaska  covers  a  very  small  part  of 
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their  field  for  actiyitj.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  burden  them  with  the  duty 
or  to  give  them  the  privilege  of  making  laws  or  enforcing  the  laws. 
That  ought  to  be  left  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
so  far  as  the  making  of  the  law  is  concerned,  and  to  the  peace  officers, 
the  police  department,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  the  bureau  must  have  the  power  to  inspect  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  law;  but 
to  open  the  field  and  sav  that  the  ^cretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
can,  at  his  discretion,  close  anj^  fishery  in  Alaska  or  any  other  place 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction  without  an  act  of  Congress  would 
be  to  my  mind  a  very  unwise  step. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  government  going  on  now  through 
the  Federal  bureaus  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment contaminated  with  that  virus.  I  think  they  have  a  great  and  a 
noble  work  to  perform,  and  I  believe  they  should  l>e  encouraged  in  that 
work  and  not  loaded  up  with  these  discretionary  powers  which  have 
made  so  much  trouble  in  this  country  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think  Congress  ou^ht  to  give  them  more  help  tnan  the  mere  pal- 
try sum  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  Alaska.  They  have 
stated  here  that  that  was  the  total  amount  of  their  appropriations  for 
all  their  work  there,  aside  from  the  two  hatcheries,  ana  it  seems  to  me 
grossly  inadequate. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  May  I  be  permitted  just  a  word  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Chairman  1 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Referring  to  the  adequacy  of  section  6  of  the 
present  law  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  that  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  restrict,  limit,  or  prohibit 
fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  any  stream  or  within  500 
yards  of  the  mouth  thereof. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  come  to  examine  that  carefully 
it  means  this — that  Congress  has  said  that  the  only  danger  to  the 
fish  in  any  stream  lies  either  within  that  stream  or  within  a  distance 
of  500  yards  of  its  mouth,  and  that  that  stream  can  not  be  injured  as 
a  fishery  stream  by  any  fishing  which  may  be  carried  on  600  yards  or 
any  number  of  yards  exceeding  500  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
Of  course,  the  mere  statement  of  that  fact  shows  its  absurdity.  The 
places  off  the  mouths  of  the  different  streams  where  fishing  might  be 
carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the  stream  vary  as  to  distance  from  the 
stream  mouths,  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  undertake  to  say,  or 
should  undertake  to  say,  how  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  fishing 
may  be  prohibited,  or  how  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  fishing 
may  be  permitted  with  entire  safety  to  the  stream. 

it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  detail  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Those  are  facts  which  will  have  to  be  determined  through  investiga- 
tion of  each  particular  stream;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  3iat  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  full  authority 
to  shift  the  lines  from  time  to  time  as  investigation  shows  it  is  neces* 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  fish  of  a  particular  stream. 
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The  same  objection  runs  through  section  12  of  the  bill.  As  a  lawyer 
I  appreciate  tne  construction  that  would  probably  foUoiwr,  if  wis 
section  was  passed  just  exactly  as  drawn.  Dr.  Evermann  has 
explained,  however,  that  it  was  not  so  intended,  and  the  matter  should 
not  be  left  in  doubt.  I  think  that,  technically  speaking,  section  12 
of  the  bill  limits  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  right 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  covering  shellfish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act.  That  would  exclude 
his  power  to  make  regulations  and  rules  covering  the  salmon  fish- 
eries, but  that  was  not  the  intention.  That  is  simply  perhaps  due 
to  an  oversight  in  the  draft  of  that  section.  The  clear  intention  is 
to  ^ve  the  department  carte  blanche  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  entire  fishing  industry.  Is  that  right, 
Doctor « 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  to  jnake  regulations  under  the  law.  Of 
course  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  power 
to  make  regulations  for  these  things  alone,  but  for  all  aquatic 
inhabitants. 

Mr.  DoBB.  Yes,  I  understand,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
delegation  of  the  power  to  the  department  to  make  laws. 

The  Chaibman  (addressing  Dr.  Evermann).  Did  you  have  seals  in 
mind.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  seals  in  mind  because  they 
do  not  come  within  the  3-mile  limit,  and  are  fully  covered  by  existii]^ 
law. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  hair  seals  would. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  We  had  hair  seals  in  mind,  certainly,  but  not  the 
fur  seals.  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  hair  seals  are  concerned — the  har- 
bor seals  in  Alaska — they  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  of  any  great 
commercial  importance  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  protection  which  would  be  necessary  to 
preserve  them  as  a  species  of  animal  or  in  the  event  that  they  might 
come  to  be  of  some  considerable  commercial  importance. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  commercial  importance  of  the  hair 
seal? 

Dr.  EvBBMANN.  It  is  very  little. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  leopard  seal  is  coming  into  vogue. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  The  hair  is  worth  something;  the  oil  is  worth 
something;  but  so  far  they  are  not  of  any  great  importance  com- 
mercially. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  was  told  that  the  leopard  seal  is  becoming  quite 
fashionable  for  automobile  robes. 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  They  are  of  some  value. 

Mr.  DoBB.  I  believe  that  the  true  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, and  it  is  certainly  a  most  important  one  of  the  Government,  is 
in  tlie  line  of  fish  culture — the  scientific  and  biological  end  of  the  work. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  be  burdened  with 
or  charged  with  the  duty  of  acting  as  a  police  force.  I  think  that 
belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Government.  I  believe  that  the 
best  results  would  be  attained  by  the  bureau  if  it  and  its  efficient 
corps  of  employees  is  encouraged,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  line  of 
scientific  work — the  cultivation  of  the  fish,  not  only  in  Alaska  but 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.    Alaiska  covers  a  very  small  part  of 
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their  field  for  actiyity.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  is  good  policy  to  burden  them  with  the  duty 
or  to  give  them  the  privil^e  of  making  laws  or  enforcing  the  laws. 
That  ought  to  be  left  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
so  far  as  the  making  of  the  law  is  concerned,  and  to  the  peace  officers, 
the  police  department,  so  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  the  bureau  must  have  the  power  to  inspect  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  appropriate  and  necessary 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  law;  but 
to  open  the  field  and  sav  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
can,  at  his  discretion,  close  an^  fishery  in  Alaska  or  any  other  place 
over  which  they  have  jurisdiction  without  an  act  of  Congress  would 
be  to  my  mind  a  very  unwise  step. 

I  think  there  is  too  much  government  going  on  now  through 
the  Federal  bureaus  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment contaminated  with  that  virus.  I  think  they  have  a  great  and  a 
noble  work  to  perform,  and  I  believe  they  should  l>e encouraged  in  that 
work  and  not  loaded  up  with  these  discretionary  powers  which  have 
made  so  much  trouble  m  this  country  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  think  Congress  ought  to  give  them  more  help  tnan  the  mere  pal- 
try sum  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  Alaska.  They  have 
stated  here  that  that  was  the  total  amount  of  their  appropriations  for 
all  their  work  there,  aside  from  the  two  hatcheries,  ana  it  seems  to  me 
grossly  inadequate. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  May  I  be  permitted  just  a  word  in  this  connection, 
Mr.  Chairman  1 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Referring  to  the  adequacy  of  section  6  of  the 
present  law  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  that  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Coromerce  and  Labor  to  restrict,  limit,  or  prohibit 
fishing  entirely  for  one  year  or  more  within  any  stream  or  within  500 
yards  of  the  mouth  thereof. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  come  to  examine  that  carefully 
it  means  this — that  Congress  has  said  that  the  onljr  danger  to  the 
fish  in  any  stream  lies  either  within  that  stream  or  within  a  distance 
of  500  yards  of  its  mouth,  and  that  that  stream  can  not  be  injured  as 
a  finery  stream  by  any  fishing  which  may  be  carried  on  600  yards  or 
any  number  of  yards  exceeding  500  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
Of  course,  the  mere  statement  of  that  fact  shows  its  absurdity.  The 
places  off  the  mouths  of  the  different  streams  where  fishing  might  be 
carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the  stream  vary  as  to  distance  from  the 
stream  mouths,  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  undertake  to  say,  or 
should  undertake  to  say,  how  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  fishing 
may  be  prohibited ^  or  how  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  fishing 
may  be  permitted  with  entire  safety  to  the  stream. 

ft  seems  to  me  that  is  a  detail  which  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Those  are  facts  which  will  have  to  be  determined  through  investiga- 
tion of  each  particular  stream;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  full  authority 
to  shift  the  lines  from  time  to  time  as  investigation  shows  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  fish  of  a  particular  stream. 
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Recurring  again  to  the  illustration  which  wa$  mentioned  of  Pyramid 
Harbor  and  Icy  Strait.     Icy  Strait  is  a  long  distance  from  Pyramid 
Harbor,  but  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  fishing  in  Icy  Strait 
affected  the  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  a  long  distance  aiHray:  aii<i 
that  is  a  possibility  in  many  other  places,  undoubtedly.     So  it  d<»e> 
seem  to  me  that  that  is  a  detail  which  must  be  left  to  the  Secretanr 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.    Congress  should  say  fishing  is  permitted 
in  Alaska,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  can  go  as  far  as  to  sav 
it  shall  be  permitted  here  and  not  be  permitted  there.     It  aeems  to  me 
that  is  a  detail  that  must  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  interest^^i 
in  the  fisheries  and  those  interested  in  their  preservation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  Congress  can  permit  fishing  and 
prohibit  the  destruction  of  nsheries,  and  that  the  details  of  each  mu>t 
be  left  with  the  department  largely  to  be  worked  out. 

Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  It  seems  to  me  so.  Whatever  action  Congress 
may  take  wiU  certainly  be  intended  for.  the  preservation  of  the 
fisheries  as  a  continuing  industry,  and  if  Congress  says  that  fishing 
may  not  be  prohibited  in  certain  regions  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  very  great  danger  of  that  resulting  in  defeating  the  very 
purpose  of  the  law.  If  we  can  not  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  or  whatever  Government  department  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  law — if  we  can  not  assume  that  his 
only  interest  will  be  the  preservation  of  the  fishery,  then  I  do  not 
know  where  we  are.     I  do  not  know  what  you  can  bank  on. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  take  the  Pvramid  Harbor  case  to  which  Dr.  Ever- 
mann  has  referred  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations  why  this  new  pro- 
vision should  not  be  enacted  into  law — the  very  instance  that  the  doc- 
tor has  mentioned.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  fishing  in  that  district  that  the  fishing  in  Pyramid 
Harbor  of  late  years  has  very  materially  fallen  off.  Now  he  states  the 
cause - 

From  90  to  150  miles  away,  farther  out  toward  the  ocean,  other 
and  more  enterprising  people  have  gone  out  there  and  intercepted 
these  fish,  and  tnat  is  the  reason  the  supply  in  Pyramid  Harbor  and 
Chilkoot  and  Chilkat  both  have  shown  signs  of  diminution.  That  is, 
the  fish  on  the  ground  are  decreasing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fish 
that  would  come  up  there  if  permitted  are  caught  in  the  waters  by 
somebody  else  before  they  reach  Pvramid  Harbor. 

Now,  it  might  come  to  pass  under  such  a  law,  if  enacted,  that  in 
order  to  replenish  the  fishing  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  the  department 
should  go  out  to  Icy  Strait  90  or  150  miles  away,  and  close  up  that 
fishery.  That  is  exactly  the  result  of  the  reasoning  that  might  be 
worked  out  into  an  executive  order,  and  while  it  might  benefit  Pyr- 
amid Harbor  it  would  work  a  terrible  hardship  to  the  men  who  have 
developed  the  fishing  in  Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  the  fact  that  the  fish 
in  Pyramid  Harbor  are  growing  less  does  not  prove  that  there  is  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  fish,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  caught  at  a  different  place. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  same  fish  are  caught  before  they  get  up  to  Pyramid 
Harbor,  and  more  of  them  of  late  years  have  been  caught.  The 
situation  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  coming  up  the  Straits  of  Fuca — 
a  body  of  water  you  and  I  are  more  or  less  familiar  with — and  were 
caught  out  in  the  straits  or  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  instead  of 
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&inong  the  islands  and  in  the  small  bays  of  the  sound  there,  would  be 
less  fish  in  shore.  Those  same  identical  fish  which  would  come  to 
t;he  shore  at  Pyramid  Harbor  are  intercepted  90  or  150  miles  away 
froTn  Pyramid  Harbor  and  are  there  caught;  the  statistics  show  that 
ivhilst  ryramid  Harbor  has  gone  down  to  nearly  nothing,  and  that  the 
oanneries  have  been  closed  up  there,  the  fisheries  out  in  Icy  Strait 
have  been  built  up  and  are  now  packing  more  fish  than  ryramid 
Harbor  ever  did  pack.  It  is  true  that  has  worked  a  hardship  upon 
some  people  in  Pyramid  Harbor,  but  it  is  only  due  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  those  people  who  have  gone  out  and  intercepted 
these  fish. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  that  does  not  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  smaller  fisherman  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  at  all,  because  the  small  fellows  who  went  out  to 
the  front  left  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  high  and  dry  at  Pyra- 
mid Harbor;  that  is  the  big  concern  in  this  instance.  It  is  true 
the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  had  a  cannery  in  Pyramid  Harbor 
i?rhich  they  have  closed  up  and  abandoned  because  these  little  fellows 
have  gone  out  ahead  of  them.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Captain  t 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Let  us  assume  as  a  fact  what  Mr.  Dorr  has  stated^ 
that  these  fish  which  were  caught  in  the  vicinity  of  Pyramid  Harbor 
in  more  recent  years  have  been  caught  in  Icy  Strait.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Kivers.  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  fishing  may  have  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  in  the  Pyramid 
Harbor  region  as  to  prevent  any  salmon  ascending  Chilkat  or  Chilkoot 
Rivers  for  spawning  purposes.  It  is  equally  conceivable  that  the  fish- 
ing might  be  carried  on  in  the  Icy  Strait  region  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  any  salmon  whatever  going  up  either  Chilkat  or  Chilkoot 
Rivers.  Now,  does  it  make  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  effect  upon 
the  spawning  beds  of  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  are  concerned, 
whetner  the  fish  which  are  headed  toward  those  streams  are  caught 
in  Icy  Strait  or  in  the  Pyramid  Harbor  region  ?  The  eflFect  is  just  the 
same.  If  the  fish  which  ascend  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  are 
caught  at  points  many  miles  away  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  going 
to  protect  the  spawning  beds  of  those  rivers  you  must  stop  the  catch- 
ing of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  fish  that  are  headed  for  those  streams 
wherever  they  are  being  caught,  whether  at  Pyramid  Harbor  or  in 
Icy  Strait. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  idea  of  having  the  fishing  excluded 
within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Well,  I  think  that  was  more  or  less  of  a  compro- 
mise. 

The  Chairman.  Or  within  600  yards,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dorr  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  suppose  that  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  would  afford  adequate  protection, 
but  I  think 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this.  How  does  that 
provision  aflFord  protection  to  the  fish  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  would  afford  it  in  this  way:  As  the  fish  get 
closer  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  they  become  more  concentrated. 
That  is,  they  pile  up;  they  are  not  so  cfilute.  There  are  more  fish  to 
the  cubic  roa  of  water,  ana  therefore  more  would  be  caught  by  hauling 
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a  seine  through  a  certain  quantity  of  water  there  than  if  it  were 
hauled  farther  away. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  this  region  of  which  you  have 
been  talking — the  Pyramid  Harbor  region  and  Icy  Strait.  Are  the 
&h  concentrated  where  the  fishing  is  carried  on  there  ? 

Dr.  Eyermann.  Whenever  the  fish  come  into  any  strait  they  are 
more  or  less  concentrated. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  so  much  so  where  the  strait  widens  out  t 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  No,  sir;  not  so  much  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Icy  Strait  is  a  great,  wide 
body  of  water. 

Dr.  Eyermann.  His  point  was  that  after  the  fish  get  into  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  they  are  concentrated. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  why  the  fish  were  caught  now  down  at 
Icy  Strait  instead  of  allowing  the  fish  to  go  up  a  little  farther. 

Mr.  Moser.  It  is  a  case  of  one  man  gettmg  ahead  of  another.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  on  the  Nushagak  where  formerly  the  fishing  was  done 
up  the  bay.  One  man  gets  anead  of  the  other  and  they  get  farther 
and  farther  out  and  it  requires  more  gear,  because  you  go  out  farther 
[referring  to  map].  Here  is  Icy  Strait.  This  shows  the  Lynn  Canal  ; 
here  is  Pyramid  Harbor.  Icy  Strait  is  a  great  wide  expanse  of  water. 
Here  is  rleasant  Island.  Many  traps  are  off  of  and  along  that  shore 
there. 

Mr.  Bower.  Two  canneries  are  located  on  Excursion  Inlet  in  the 
Icy  Strait  region. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Icy  Strait  is  the  entrance  from  the  ocean  proper  and  it 
leads  up  into  Lynn  Canal. 

The  Chairman.     Are  there  any  traps  in  here  [indicating]  i 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  all  through  Icy  Strait.  When  I  speak  of  these 
fisheries  at  Icy  Strait  being  90  to  150  miles  away,  you  will  observe  the 
course  of  the  Lynn  Canal  fi-om  its  head.  The  canners  had  to  go  down 
away  out  in  Icy  Strait  to  get  fish  for  this  cannery  the  last  year  they 
ran  it  and  bring  those  fish  up  to  the  cannery  simply  because  the  other 
fishermen  had  gone  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  bill  would  the  Secretary  have  author- 
ity  

Mr.  Dorr.  To  close  up  the  whole  water  course  ? 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  prohibit  fishing  for  salmon  we 
will  say  to  here  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  or  to  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  a  wise  proposition,  so  that  you 
would  not  have  to  go  all  this  distance  to  get  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  have  to  go  there  now.  Senator,  because 
thev  have  abandoned  the  cannery. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  canneries  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  cannery  is  idle. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  where  are  the  canneries  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Bower.  Excursion  Inlet  has  two. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  httle  cannery  that  packs  20,000  or  30,000 
cases  near  Haines  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  fish  that  went  up  Icy  Strait  also  want  up  other 
streams.     There  are  three  great  avenues. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  the  main  reason  for  coming  down  here, 
because  after  the  fish  get  to  this  point  here,  they  may  scatter?  They 
come  down  because  they  can  get  the  body  of  fish  before  they  scatter. 

Mr.  Bower.  Where  tney  fi^t  come  in  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  Capt.  Moser  said,  one  man  went  out  ahead  of  the 
other  man  and  they  kept  going  and  the  business  worked  out  in  that 
way. 

Now,  I  want  to  answer  the  chairman's  question  about  the  pro- 
vision that  is  contained  in  section  6,  of  the  present  law,  namely, 
the  500-yard  provision.  Dr.  Evermann  has  stated  that  it  is  his 
rcKJolJection  that  that  was  a  compromise.  I  agree  with  him  per- 
fectly on  that.  It  was  a  compromise;  but  the  same  provision  was 
proposed  in  the  bill  then  presented  to  Congress  that  is  embodied  in 
section  7  of  the  pending  bill.  It  was  submitted  at  the  instance  of  the 
department  the  same  as  the  provision  that  I  am  objecting  to  is  now 
being  urged  by  the  department,  i.  e.,  that  there  be  no  limitation  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  close 
waters  to  fishing,  and  the  doctor  will  agree  with  me  that  the  House 
committee  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  agree  to  that,  and 
we  compromised  by  lixing  the  limitation;  but  we  fixed  the  limitation 
as  the  aepartment  wanted  it  fixed  at  that  time.  The  compromise 
was  between  the  proposition  of  no  limit  and  a  reasonable  limit,  and 
we  accepted  what  the  department  then  insisted  upon  as  a  reasonable 
limit.  They  receded  from  their  original  stand  for  unlimited 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  if  there  has  been  anything  which  has  happened  in  the  last 
six  3'ears  to  change  that  limitation  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Do  you 
know  of  any  instance.  Doctor,  where  that  provision  has  been  insuf- 
ficient ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  I  can  not  recall  any  specific  instance,  but  is 
not  this  true:  That  no  one  knows  enough  about  the  running  of  sal- 
mon in  any  portion  of  Alaska  to  enable  him  to  say  definitely  over 
what  portion  of  its  route  of  migration  fishing  may  be  permitted  in  an 
unrestricted  way  without  affecting  the  spawning  beds  of  the  stream 
to  which  those  nsh  are  going  ?  I  do  not  tnink  we  do.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  take  the  position  that  you  can  fish 
with  impunity  and  in  an  unrestricted  way  up  to  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance or  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  the  thousand  streams  in  Alaska, 
and  we  think  that  provision  will  more  adequately  protect  the  fishes 
or  the  spa\vning  boas  of  those  thousand  different  streams. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  Doctor,  that  these  provisions 
for  open  or  close  seasons,  weekly  close  seasons,  and  so  on,  would  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  fish  to  go  up  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  In  themselves,  no,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
more  than  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  authority  in  here  to  extend  that  close 
season,  have  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  To  the  Cook  Inlet  region;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  confined  to  the  Cook  Inlet  region  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  provision  be  sufficient  in  that 
territory? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  not,  sir,  for  this  reason :  The  weekly  close 
season  is  from  Saturday  evening  until  Monday  morning  and  it  may 
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not  cover  the  entire  migration  route  of  any  individual  school  of 
fish.     A  school  of  fish  might  enter  Icy  Strait  right  at  the  beginnin<r 
of  the  weekly  close  season.     That  weekly  close  season  might  protoct 
them  from  capture  in  Icy  Strait,  but  by  Monday  morning  they  will 
be  up  toward  Pyramid  Harbor,  perhaps,  or  up  Lynn  Canal  toward 
Chilkat  River,  and  they  will  be  caught  there  exactly  the  same  as  they 
are  caught  in  the  Columbia  River.     A  weekly  close  season  there 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  stream  is  of  no  effect  because  it 
will  save  the  fish  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  on  Sunday  and  permit 
them  to  be  caught  farther  up  on  Monday.     So  far  as  the  effect  on  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  stream  is  concerned,  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of 
differejice  whether  the  fish  are  caught  on  Sunday  or  Monday. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  I  have  made 
repeatedly  here.  It  has  been  proved  that  by  judicious  fish  culture 
the  fish  are  as  abundant  to-day  in  the  Columbia  River  as  they  ever 
were.  That  is  also  true  of  the  Sacramento  River.  I  also  mentioned 
the  stream  at  Chignik,  which  produces  far  more  salmon  than  it  ever 
did,  and  none  of  tnese  streams  have  been  closed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  we  have  to  meet  the  situation  that  we 
have  not  got  fish  culture  in  these  Alaskan  streams  yet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Senator,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  has  developed  in 
these  hearings  to  indicate  that  we  have  any  new  situation  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctor  has  mentioned  that  he  has  no  specific 
information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Dorr.  With  tne  six  years  of  experience  we  have  all  had  under 
this  law,  they  can  not  point  to  a  single  instance  where  it  is  necessary 
right  now  to  go  bevona  the  limit  of  500  yards  under  the  provision  in 
section  6  of  the  old  law,  and  that  being  true  it  seems  to  me  that  until 
those  conditions  arise  we  ought  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  we  ought  not  to  make  any  change  until 
something  develops  showing  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  Congress  is  justified  in  making  a  law 
^thout  some  reason  for  it  and  there  certainly  is  no  reason  shown  here. 

Now,  again,  if  this  provision  should  prevail — such  a  sweeping  one — 
all  Bering  Sea  could  be  closed.  Those  fish  break  in  through  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  an  Executive  order  could  be  made  that  no  fishing 
should  be  done  above  Unimak  Pass,  for  instance,  all  that  Bristol  Bay 
district  could  be  put  out  of  business.  I  do  not  say  they  would  do  it, 
but  I  say  they  could  do  it,  and  I  say  in  the  coal-lands  case  that  the 
President  did  do  it.  He  closed  the  entire  territory,  and  he  might 
close  the  entire  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  with  much  more  propriety, 
if  the  law  seemed  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  He  withdrew  the  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Absolutely,  and  apparently,  from  the  record,  without 
any  consideration;  because  it  was  done  in  the  most  informal  manner 
on  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  subordinate  of  the  Bureau  of  Geological 
Survey. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  that  practice  was 
the  closing  of  Afognak.  Two  canneries  were  put  out  of  business  there 
and  it  cost  our  company  $250,000  without  any  reimbursement 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  that  time  the  fish  seem  to  be  getting 
less? 
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Mr.  Browne.  This  provision  gives  the  power  to  close  up  all  Bering 
Sea  just  the  same  as  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  coal  lands,  but  no 
one  has  much  mone]^  invested  in  the  coal  lands  and  there  are  millions 
invested  in  the  Bering  Sea  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Browne,  some  of  those  poor  fellows  had  their  all 
invested  in  those  coal  lands.  Every  dollar  they  had  in  the  world, 
And  they  have  been  ruined,  utterly  and  cruelly  destroyed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  our  Government,  to  gratifjr  the  whim  of  some  people 
^who  wrongfully  call  themselves  conservationists. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  am  speaking  of  the  comparison  of  the  investments. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  diid  not  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  but  it  was  just 
&s  much  to  them. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  a  table  which  I  will  present  to  the 
committee  showing  an  analysis  of  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  for  the 
last  10  years  in  Alaska,  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  the  Columbia 
River,  and  the  other  outside  rivers  so  called.  In  other  words,  the 
total  pack  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  fact  that  these  figures  do 
not  show  a  diminution  in  the  output  of  fish  in  Alaska. 

Take  the  red  salmon,  which  is  the  chief  variety  so  considered,  for 
market  purposes,  and  the  average  output  for  10  years  has  oeen 
1,370,011  cases  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  whole  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir;  just  for  Alaska.  That  is  a  10  years'  average. 
The  pack  of  red  salmon  in  Alaska  for  1911 — ^last  year — of  this  same 
fish,  was  1,320,705  cases;  almost  the  exact  amount  of  the  average  for 
the  entire  10  years. 

So  it  will  be  shown,  with  other  species,  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  output. 

The  coho  and  the  pink  salmon,  especially  the  pink  salmon,  have 
largely  increased.  From  a  mathematical  standpoint  these  figures 
mean  much  to  me  because  if  the  fish  are  actually  caught  and  packed 
it  is  evidence  to  me  that  they  are  there.  They  could  not  be  packed 
if  they  were  not  there. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  places,  like  Pvramid  Harbor,  and  that  is  a 
good  example  of  it,  the  supply  of  the  salmon  has  fallen  off  materially; 
but  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  That  reason  has  been  explained  and  in 
most  of  the  other  cases  the  reasons  are  easy  of  explanation. 

These  fish  fluctuate  in  their  annual  runs.  They  do  not  run  alike 
every  year.  There  will  be  a  slack  run  for  a  year  or  two  or  three  vears 
and  then  a  big  run  or  perhaps  another  big  run.  There  is  no  regularity 
about  it.  You  can  not  measure  those  runs  in  advance,  as  we  do  in 
Puget  Sound,  for  instance,  where  we  have  them  working  like  auto- 
matic machines,  coming  with  tremendous  runs  every  four  years  with 
the  sockeye  fish  and  every  other  year  with  the  humpback  fish. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  run  of  sockeye  salmon 
in  Alaska  and  in  Puget  Sound  ^         .  .  . 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  a  difference  in  their  habits  and  what  causes 
that  difference  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  explain,  because  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  Alaska  they  come  more  nearly  aver- 
aging up  each  year  than  they  do  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  fluctuate  in  Alaska,  but  the  fluctuation  is  not 
regular. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  there  is  not  the  run  there 
that  there  is  in  Puget  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  erratic  in  Alaska.  There  is  no  regularity  and 
certainty  to  the  runs  as  exists  on  Puget  Sound.  Neither  is  there  on 
the  Columbia  River.  We  have  a  peculiar  condition  on  Puget  Sound 
and  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  I  have  been  informed,  is  contemplating — 
and  I  hope  very  much  they  will  carry  it  out — ^an  experiment  to  be 
made  this  year  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  transplant  from  Alaska  a 
large  quantity  of  humpback  salmon  eggs  and  liberate  the  fry  in  Puget 
Sound  during  this  coming  season,  whim  is  the  off  year,  witn  the  klea 
of  filling  in  that  lean  year.     Is  that  right,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  not  to  have  an  off  year  there  hereafter  i 

Mr.  Dorr.  So  as  to  have  all  years  full  years.  I  hope  they  will  be 
permitted  to  carry  out  that  experiment.  It  would  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  hatching  fish  by  artificial  propagation  beyond  any 
question.  If  they  can  fill  in  those  off  years  on  Puget  Sound  as  to 
humpback  salmon,  they  will  have  accomplished  wonders. 

I  will  show  you  from  this  statement  of  the  pack  how  the  humpback 
salmon  run  on  Puget  Sound.  In  1902  there  were  none;  in  1903,  a 
good  big  pack;  in  1904,  none;  in  1905,  70,000;  in  1906,  none:  in 
1907,  tremendous  bie  pack,  433,000;  in  1908  there  is  said  to  have 
been  6,000  cases.  That  is  a  mystery,  as  the  run  comes  every  other 
year;  it  must  have  been  an  acciaent;  some  stray  fish  probably  came  in 
from  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  In  1909  there  were  370,000  cases;  1910,  108  cases; 
1911,  1,046,000  cases. 

Mr.  Dorr.  1911  is  the  last  year  and  produced  the  largest  pack. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  largest  you  have  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  is  so  marked  an  increase  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  about  it.  Was  there  such  a  great  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  canneries  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  there  was  not  any  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
canneries. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  speaking  of  1911  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  an  absolute  failure.  We  did  not  have  half 
a  pack  of  sockej'es  in  Bering  Sea. 

ilr.  Dorr.  We  are  speaking  of  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  are  speaking  of  Puget  Sound. 

Afr.  MosER.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  pack  before  was  433,000  cases,  while 
in  1911  there  was  over  1,000,000  cases.  What  is  there  to  account  for 
that  tremendous  increase  over  the  highest  preceding  pack  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  must  ask  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen.  I  can 
not  account  for  it.  Whenever  we  establish  a  theory,  the  fish  come 
along  and  explode  it. 

Mr.  Bowers.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fishing  gear. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  there  was  no  increase  m  gear  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  fish. 
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Mr.  MosER.  The  demand  for  salmon  was  so  great  last  year  that 
formerly  where  we  did  not  pack  many  humpback  on  the  Sound,  every- 
one put  up  all  he  could  eet  of  the  himipback.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, we  would  not  taKe  oyer  75,000  cases,  but  market  conditions 
i^^ere  such  last  year  that  we  kept  on  fishing  as  long  as  they  were  there. 

Mr.  DoBB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  canners  packed  very  few  of 
those  fish  that  came  into  those  waters.  I  know  you  packed  a  good 
many,  but,  relatively  speaking,  there  were  millions  ana  millions  that 
escaped  last  year.     The  water  was  simply  alive  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  tremendously  larger  run  in  1911  than 
in  any  other  year  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  was  the  largest  run  ever  known. 

Mr.  MosER.  It  was  a  large  run. 

Mr.  Bowers.  But  the  price  several  years  ago  was  so  low  there  was 
not  the  incentive  to  catch  humpback  salmon. 

Mr.  MosER.  On  Puget  Sound,  in  the  earlier  days,  they  did  not  look 
vrith  favor  on  a  humpback  pack. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  that  practically  every  other  year 
there  is  practically  no  humpback  fish  pacKed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  are  none  there  to  pack. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  humpback.  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  One  of  the  big  runs  of  the  humpback  comes  when  the 
run  of  the  sockeye  is  on;  1913  will  be  a  big  sockeve  run.  When  there 
are  plenty  of  sockeyes  no  one  bothers  with  the  humpback.  In  fact, 
frequently  when  the  humpback  comes  in  during  the  big  year  they 
open  the  traps  and  let  them  go. 

The  Chairman.  Tliis  table  shows  that  from  1902  uniformly  everv 
other  vear  there  is  a  large  pack.  Is  that  because  you  do  not  pack: 
the  sahnon  that  come  or  is  it  because  the  humpback  salmon  does  not 
come? 

Mr.  MosER.  The  humpback  salmon  only  comes  every  other  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  only  come  every  other  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  account  for  the  small  pack  every 
second  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  do  not  run  in  the  even  years. 

Mr.  MosER.  This  year,  for  instance,  we  are  not  looking  for  a  hump- 
back pack  on  Puget  Sound.     We  will  probably  pack  a  lew  sockeyes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  From  past  experience,  there  will  not  be  any  humpbacks 
this  year. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  table  shows  that  the  humpback  pack  run  for 
1911  was  quite  large. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  1,046,992  cases. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  have  explained,  it  was  on  account  of  the  market 
conditions.  We  knew  there  was  no  pack  in  Bering  Sea  and  packed 
all  the  humpback  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  In  1909,  when  you  packed  370,000  cases,  could 
j'ou  have  packed  more  cases  that  year  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  We  could  have  packed  humpback. 

TTie  Chairman.  You  could  have  ?  Was  tnat  true  in  1 907,  when  you 
packed  433,000  cases  ? 
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Mr.  MosER.  I  think  so.  We  never  favored  luxmplMeks  on  Pu^-- 
Sound. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Captain,  too   are  speakinor  for  the   Alaska   P^ck-rrs 

Association  onlv  ♦ 

Mr.  MosER.  Ves. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  i?  the  only  ci>mpAnT  opera  tin;?  there  that  tas  r    - 
usual! V  packed  humpback  sahnon.     You  agree  with  me.  do  you  n   • 
that  all  the  other  c»>mpanies  on  Pospet  Sound  do  take  the  hompr-zi  i 
and  fall  tish  every  season  ♦ 

Mr.  MosSER-  We  do  pack  s«?me  humpbacks,  bat  as  a  rule  the  hucir- 
bdcks  were  never  lo«>ked  upon  as  bein^  an  important  part  of  tiir 
pack. 

Mr.  I>>RR.  The  Alaska  Packers*  A5socxati«>n  has  made  a  practice  ^-f 
not  pacfcir^  them  as  a  rule.     The  other  canneries  have. 

The  Chairmjlx.  It  e?  a  fact,  however,  that  practically  every  otL^r 
vear  there  b  no  run  of  humpback  salmon  ♦ 

Mr.  M«>>rR.  Yes.  sir.  that  is  tnie. 

Dr.  EvekmjlVX.  And  this  is  an  inip«>rtant  fact.  I  think:  It  is  tme 
that  the  h^imp backs  are  abrmdiint  on  alternate  y^urs  azid  scarce  in 
the  other  years>  and  that  is  certainlv  related  to  the  fact  thmt  the 
humpback  lives  only  two  years.  It  ha»  been  dentonstrated  by  the 
Bxireau  of  Fisheries  recently  that  the  humpback  dies  on  its  seo>n'i 
bjx''h«iav. 

The  CH.UKX.of.  And  if  y?u  can  start  a  new  suppty  di>wTi  there  on 
the  orf  years  there  is  no  reasi)n  why  y^u  weed  oocliaave  a  ^ood  supplv 
everv  vear  * 

Mr.  T>-^BJK.  That  is  what  I  think. 

The  Cu-kiTtM  i>\  I  >bHi_ii  think  thAt  wi.rnld  be  poHBibie. 

Mr.  P'.^KS.  An^^ther  thin^  I  want  to  4:all  attendoa  to  in  Uyokic:^  a: 
this  ':i2art  :s  the  pack  «?f  hxmrback  in  Alaska  during  the  past  10  yes 
Y  }ii  w.ll  '?ee  there  is  no  '^ki'rclsir  of  years  and  no  dimrnution  of  l&h. 

T'le  Ch-v:rm-0>.   Y  ?u  d'j  av^t  have  them  every  altemaue  ye^ut  there  f 

Mr.  LVk3.   No  :  t?ey  rin.  mv^n?  -^r  Less  every  vear. 

Th«  Cu.vis.M-Ok-  Yes  that  is  trie.  If  y)u  wil^  hand  this  tabie  to  the 
^rem'^rnr^her  :t  w\i  be  pniiteti  tn  the  retM>ni. 

Mr.  P^.^KK.  I  wixi  ask  that  :t  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  CHv.Hxoi.  A:ni  that  is  the  fearore  thaiC  yju  really  p[it  that 
va'?ie  *ji  "o  >ihow.  ui  r»*^ar*i  "o  the  varjMis 

^^r.  P<?ttii.  I  '?a"  :r  tri  "o  >iiow  that  there  has  been  mj  iiiminurion  in 
aiiy  n  'lie  ish  in  A'aska  in  1 )  vMars*  accoriin^  co  the  output — actvni- 
L'l^  'o  :lie  rectiTTis, 

Thtj  ta^ie  I'llows. 
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Mr.  DoRB  (continuing).  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these  j^aces  ha^e 
sIiowB  diminution,  and  1  am  aware  that  Capt.  Moser  has  testified  that 
for  two  or  three  years  the  pack  has  been  less  at  Karluk  than  it  for- 
merly was,  but  in  the  aggregate  there  has  been  no  diminution. 

I  asked  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  day  if  he  would  kindly  furnish  me 
ivith  a  statement  of  Karluk  fishing  for  as  many  years  back  as  they 
liad  record  of  it,  and  he  has  done  so. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  statement  and  have  it  put  into  the 
record.  It  shows  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  fish  caught  and  packed  at 
Karluk  and  vicinity  since  1882.     It  is  a  very  interesting  taole. 

In  1906  there  seems  to  have  occurred  the  largest  pack  of  any  year; 
1906  is  by  far  the  largest  in  all  these  years.  The  1905  was  only  about 
half  the  pack  of  1906;  1904  produced  only  about  half  the  pack  of 
1906;  the  pack  of  1903  was  only  about  a  third  that  of  1906,  while 
1902  was  as  25  is  to  34  as  compared  with  1906.  1901  was  as  28  is  to 
34  as  compared  with  1906.  Now,  going  the  other  way — ^forward — as 
against  3,479,249  fish  in  1906  we  had  in  the  next  year  2,959,934.  The 
next,  1908,  shows  a  material  falling  off,  and  the  next  year,  1909,  a 
much  larger  falling  off;  the  next  year,  1910,  a  material  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  in  191 1  a  small  increase  over  1910  is  shown. 

Tnis  table  illustrates  what  I  have  been  trying  to  explain,  that  there 
is  no  regularity  of  the  nms  up  there.  Karluk  nas  been  fisned  a  great 
many  years,  and  it  has  been  fished  harder,  I  guess,  than  any  other 
place  in  Alaska.  Until  recent  years  there  were  four  or  five  companies 
operating  there,  all  huddled  up  close  together,  and  they  were  in  fierce 
rivalry.  They  used  to  have  some  furious  fish  wars  up  there,  as  we 
call  them,  caulking  matches,  and  so  forth,  trying  to  beat  each  other 
to  the  fisneries.  If  there  was  any  place  in  Alaska  which  was  hard 
fished  it  was  Karluk,  and  yet  with  all  that  hard  fishing  by  those  four 
or  five  companies  in  the  early  years,  in  1906,  when  there  was  only  two 
companies  left,  we  had  the  largest  pack  in  the  history  of  the  business 
at  Karluk. 

Mr.  MosEB.  When  f 

Mr.  Dorr.  1906 

Mr.  MosER.  I  am  very  glad,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  refer  again  to  Karluk.  In  fact,  I  had  a  memorandum  to  do  so,  as 
that  seemed  to  be  rather  a  point  of  attack.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
canneries,  particularly  during  the  early  operations  at  Karluk  and,  in 
fact,  at  the  resent  day,  do  not  get  all  their  fish  from  Karluk.  That 
is,  that  the  J^arluk  pack  is  not  composed  entirely  of  fish  from  that 
river. 

It  has  been  stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  that  pack  on  Karluk  spit  were  indications  of  the  depletion  or  other- 
wise of  the  Karluk  River.  In  the  early  days  they  scoured  the  sur- 
rounding district  for  the  fish.  In  later  years  we  found,  however, 
that  making  long  runs  for  fish  did  not  pay  and  the  fish  we  have  been 
getting  of  late  years  are  more  concentrated  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Karluk  Spit  than  they  were  in  the  early  days.  That  is,  a  larger 
number  of  our  pack  now  comes  from  the  spit  than  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  statement  that  I  have  referred  to  anH  which  I 
introduce  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the  fish  at  Karluk  and  vicinity 
and  would  cover  all  those  near-by  places  Capt.  Moser  referred  to. 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  packers  maintain  a  large  hatchery  on  Karluk 
stream,  and  because  that  hatchery  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  fisheries  there,  a  portion  of  the  showing  as  made  by  these  figures 
should  be  credited  to  that  hatcherv.  In  the  absence  of  the  hatchery 
the  showing  would  be  tremendously  poorer. 

The  Chairman.  Karluk  is  the  hatchery  which  we  were  discussiiig 
the  other  night. 

Mr.  Webb.  Delegate  Wickersham  said  it  was  no  good  at  all. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  think  that  might  show  the  effect  of  the  Karluk 
hatchery  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  am  not  saying  one  way  or  the  other.  I  gave 
my  opinion  regarding  that  hatchery  the  other  day.  If  it  has  had 
any  effect  at  afl  it  would  show  in  these  figures.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dorr 
must  adniit  that  a  portion  of  this  catch  of  1911,  1910,  and  1908  was 
due  to  the  work  of  the  hatchery. 

The  Chairman.  I  personally  would  be  glad  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  hope  it  is  true.  Something  brought  more  fish  to 
Karluk  in  1906  than  had  been  caught  during  any  previous  year. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And,  conversely,  he  would  have  to  admit  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  hatchery  these  statistics  would  show  a  consider- 
able decline  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Browne.  Taking  it  in  the  concrete,  Doctor,  it  would  show 
good  results  everywhere  if  we  had  more  hatcheries  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  I  admit  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  am  just  as  strong  an  advocate  of  artificial  propa^- 
tion  as  you  can  fina  anywhere.  Dr.  Evermann,  I  think,  will  testify 
to  that  from  the  years  of  intercourse  that  we  have  had.  He  has 
never  found  me  on  any  other  side  of  the  hatchery  question.  I  have 
studied  ic.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  studied  it  from  a  scientific  or 
biological  standpoint;  but  I  have  studied  it  from  a  layman's  stand- 
point, as  I  have  tried  to  study  all  these  fishery  questions  during  quite 
a  number  of  years  that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  business  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  one  way  or  another,  chiefly  as  a  lawyer,  because  that 
is  my  profession,  but  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  practical  end  of 
the  salmon  business  for  many  years. 

The  table  follows. 
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Catch  of  ioinum  at  Karluk  oTui  imTntdiate  vicinity  from  beginniTig  of  conniTu;  induHfp 

in  1882. 

(For  tbc  period  Inuu  1883  to  1894,  Indiuln,  Um  flgurce  beretrltb  an  based  on  gu  eatlmkUal  H  red  nlmoD 
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ilr.  Dorr.  In  connertion  with  tlie  liatchery  fefttnre,  I  would  like  to 
rpiid  into  the  record  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Alaskan  Salmon 
Commission,  wliich  has  horetofore  been  referred  to  (H,  Doc.  477,  58th 
Cong.,  2d  SPSS.),  transmit  tod  t<)C(>nr;ress  by  a  mcHsage  by  the  President: 

Mr.  Dork  (reading) : 

The  key  to  the  whole  quctttjon  of  the  future  of  the  Alaska  salmon  industry  lies  ia 
artifirial  propagation  of  the  Rod  salmon.  This  apeciea  lays  from  2,,'iOO  Ui  3,500  eKgs; 
the  King  salmon  a  few  hundred  more.  TheF«  e^  are  placed  among  the  ii^'^vcl  o! 
the  spawninu  beds,  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the  milt  of  the  male.  Many,  how- 
ever, doubtien  fail  of  fertilization.  The  eggs  remain  on  the  spawning  beds  many 
wii'ks  or  even  months  before  hatching,  and  both  they  and  the  fry  ar«  attacked  by  the 
Dolly  Varden  trout,  sculnins.  sticklebacks,  and  by  various  olner  la^r  or  smaller 
enemies,  including  fungoid  diseases.  The  Dolly  Varden  Irout,  which  swanns  wherever 
palmon  eegs  or  fry  are  found,  is  perhaps  the  mo«t  persistant  and  destructive.  The  fish 
(luck  is  auo  yen' destructive.  So  many  are  the  dangers  which  beset  the  young Balraon 
that  it  is  dnubtml  if  one  in  a  hundred  or  even  one  in  a  thousand  ever  lives  to  maturity, 
lly  artificial  propagation  practically  all  these  dang<'rs  are  eliminated.  Practically 
every  egg  ran  be  ferlilized;  the  danger  ol  disease  can  be  greatly  reduced;  all  the 
enemiee  that  feed  upon  the  eggs  and  Try  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  vantly  larger  pro- 
portion will  grow  to  maturity. 

I  would  include  the  other  salmon  now  witli  the  red  fish. 

I)r.  EvERMANN.  I  would  now  include  tliem  beoimsc  the  value  of  tlie 
himipbark  is  much  more  nppnreiit  now  Ihan  it  was  nine  yeaii^  Hf;o. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  I  am  nnlv  repeating  what  the  gentlemen  from 

tlie  Bureati  of  Fisheries  will  at^mit  is  a  well -recognized  rule,  that  in 

artifiriftl  propagation  they  can  safely  count  on  sainng  95  per  cent  of 

the  eggs,  whde  under  natural  conditions  fidly  95  per  cent  of  the  ej^ga 
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are  lost.  Right  there  is  the  whole  key  to  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon.  It  is  all  in  nursing  and  talang  care  of  the  eggs  and  this  L-; 
the  rQason  that  artificial  propagation  is  the  key  to  tne  fisheries  in 
Alaska,  as  it  is  the  key  to  fisheries  elsewhere.  Our  great  lakes  have 
been  very  abundantly  replenished  by  artificial  propagation  until,  as 
I  understand,  they  now  have  more  wnite  fish  ana  lake  trout  than  they 
ever  had  before.     Is  that  correct,  Doctor? 

It  is  also  true  with  shad.  They  propagate  shad  right  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Building  for  liberation  in  the 
Potomac  Kiver.  The  efficiency  of  hatcheries  has  been  proven  and 
affirmatively  decided  so  many  times  that  I  think  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  does  not  need  to  be  further  dwelt  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  gone  into  that  pretty  fully,  too. 
I  think  Capt.  Moser  went  over  that  subject. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  wrote  that  paragraph  in  1903,  I  think,  and  if  1 
were  to  rewrite  it  to-day  I  would  make  very  little  change  in  it.  I 
think  the  only  change  would  be,  as  Mr.  Dorr  suggested,  to  say  that  the 
key  to  the  preservation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Alaska  is  artificial 
propagation,  not  only  of  the  red  salmon,  but  of  all  the  species  of 
salmon,  because  all  tne  other  species  have  increased  in  value  vastly 
since  1903.  All  the  other  facts  in  that  paragraph  are  just  as  true 
to-day  as  they  were  nine  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have  one  further  extract  from  this  report,  on  page  26 
bearing  on  this  subject  which  I  will  read.     [Reading:] 

It  is  further  suggested  that  those  packers,  corporations,  firms,  or  indi\'iduals  main- 
taininf  hatcheries  of  their  own  and  placing  in  the  fiyors  10  Red  salmon  fry  for  each  indi- 
vidual salmon  taken,  be  relieved  from  this  tax.  This  figure  is  wholly  arbitrary;  30  to 
1  or  even  100  to  1  may  be  nearer  the  proportions.  Perhaps  the  number  should  1^ 
reduced  one-half  for  the  lower  grades  packed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  chairman  will  remember  that  I  made  a  state- 
ment early  in  the  hearings,  when  Gov.  Clark  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, to  the  effect  that  this  rebate  provision  had  been  indorsed  bv 
Dr.  Jordan  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  long  before  it  was  promul- 
gated into  law,  and  I  read  this  to  verify  by  the  record  that  statement. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  artificial  propagation  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thing  Congress  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering in  this  bill  rather  than  these  other  matters.  If  we  can 
replenish  those  waters  infinitely,  as  it  appears  we  can,  where  we  have 
the  whole  ocean  for  a  feeding  gi*ound  and  where  salmon  is  such  a 
valuable  food  product  and  ought  to  be  sold  and  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  laboring  classes  of  people,  as  it  formerly  was,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  best  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  raise  the  fish  and  let 
the  people  catch  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dorr,  this  occurred  to  me  a  moment 
ago.  How  does  an  increased  supply  help  in  the  way  of  making  fixxi 
cheaper  and  fish  cheaper  if  the  practice  is  followed  which  Mr.  Moser 
suggested  a  while  ago  ?  He  saicf  the  reason  why  a  great  many  of  the 
humpback  salmon  were  not  caught  when  the  nm  was  large  was 
because  the  market  did  not  warrant.  In  other  words,  when  the 
market  did  warrant  it,  they  put  up  a  tremendously  large  pack. 
When  the  market  does  not  warrant  they  put  up  a  small  pack;  and 
therefore  keep  the  prices  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Capt.  Moser  was  speaking  of  his  company  only  in  that 
connection  and  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  says  tney  have  not 
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cared  to  pack  hiimpbaek  salmon  on  Puget  Sound.  That  was  their 
policy  I  know  for  a  long  time,  but  that  has  not  been  the  policy  of 
the  other  companies  on  Puget  Sound  at  any  time.  The  otner  com- 
panies— and  tnere  are  very  many — ^have  uniformly  outfitted  and 
prepared  for  a  pack  of  humpback  salmon.  Of  course,  when  the 
tremendous  four-year  run  is  on,  when  the  sockeyes  are  so  abundant, 
no  one  is  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  humpbacks  when  he  can 
eatch  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sockeyes  to  keep  his  cannery  in  opera- 
tion, because  the  sockeye  is  of  so  much  greater  market  value.  But 
the  humpbacks  come  during  the  last  part  of  the  run  of  the  sockeyes 
and  then  they  continue  to  run  for  some  weeks  after  the  sockeye  is 
^one.     During  that  time,  after  the  sockeye  has  disappeared,   the 

feneral  custom  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  known  anything  about  the 
usiness — and  I  have  known  about  it  ever  since  1888 — ^for  nearly 
all  of  these  canneries  to  pack  humpback  salmon  and  coho  salmon 
and  dog  salmon. 

I  have  known  George  T.  Myers  to  pack  salmon  up  to  Christmas 
in  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  I  have  known  others  to  pack  equally  that 
late.     Of  course  that  is  very  late.     There  is  nothing  left  but  the  dog 
salmon  at  Christmas  time.     The  prices  of  humpback  salmon  have 
however,  been  always  much  lower  than  the  red  salmon.  , 

The  Chairman.  If  the  supply  in  Alaskan  waters  is  maintained  or 
increased  will  those  prices  become  lower  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh,  I  tnink  the  dollar  price  has  got  to  go.  That  is  my 
own  opinion  about  it.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  to  batter  down 
the  market,  but  I  think  the  price  will  be  lower;  1911  was  an  abnormal 
year  for  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  that  it  has  got  to  give  way.  It  is  going  to  be 
lower. 

Mr.  Browne.  You  mean  a  dollar  a  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  the  doUar-a-dozen  price  will  not  be  maintained, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  (5hairman.  You  think  that  they  can  can  the  humpback  up 
there  and  sell  it  at  less  than  a  doUar  a  dozen  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Dorr.  WeU,  that  depends  on  circumstances,  Senator.  When 
the  runs  are  big  and  conditions  good  they  can  make  some  money  at 
less  than  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  that  if  the  runs  are  maintained  or 
increased  that  that  run  would  enable  them  to  put  the  fish  up  more 
cheaplv  and  thereby  permit  them  to  sell  more  cheaply  ? 

Mr.  TDorr.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  there  is  a  supply  of 
fish  near  at  hand  they  can  pack  them  much  cheaper  than  they  can 
where  the  fish  are  scattering  and  scarce,  because  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  cost  is  the  steamer  transportation  to  pick  up  these  fish 
and  tow  them  in  to  the  canneries.  Where  they  have  to  go  50  or  75 
miles, or  even  100  miles,  as  they  do  in  some  instances,  it  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  cost.  Where  they  can  get  a  supply  close  at  hand  as  they 
do  in  Puget  Sound,  it  is  much  less  expensive  to  pack.  As  I  men- 
tioned the  other  day,  all  the  Puget  Sound  canneries  have  an  advantage 
in  several  ways  over  the  Alaska  packers.  Where  they  can  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  fish  close  at  hand  they  can  pack  them  for  less  than 
a  dollar  a  dozen  and  make  something  on  tnem.  A  dollar  is  the 
highest  price  we  have  ever  had,  I  think^ 
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The  Chairman.  A  dollar  for  the  humpback  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  a  dollar  per  dozen  for  the  humpback  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $4  a  case. 

Mr.  Dorr.  $4  a  case;  $1  a  dozen;  8^  cents  a  can.  That  fish  even  at 
a  dollar  per  dozen  can  be  sold  in  the  market  over  the  retail  counter  for 
12^  cents  a  can. 

A  man  who  eats  it  with  his  eyes  closed  would  not  know  whether  he 
was  eating  red  salmon  or  pink  salmon,  but  it  does  not  sell  for  as  much 
as  the  red  fish;  some  people  claim  it  is  not  as  good;  there  is  a  standing 
dispute  about  that;  others  claim  that  it  is  just  as  good  as  the  red  fish, 
ana  some  prefer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Puget  Sound  pack  largely  regulate  the 
price  or  control  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  does  in  the  years  that  they  have  their  pack. 
You  see  every  other  year  they  are  out  of  the  market,  unless  they 
have  a  carry-over  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  they  have  their  large  pack  then  thev 
practically  fix  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  When  they  have  a  large  pack  on  Puget  Sound  they  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  prices  as  anyone;  probably  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  Alaska  packers 
could  not  undersell  the  Puget  Sound  packers  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  can  not  undersell — ^you  mean  they  can  not  under- 
sell them  in  an  open-market  competition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Oh  no;  certainly  not.  Packing  fish  in  Alaska  coi^t^ 
more  than  it  does  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  does. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Puget  Sound  packer  has  an  advantage  in  his  cost. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  sell  at  what  he  sells  at? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Alaska  packer  has  to  sell  at  what  the  Puget  Sound 
packer  sells  at. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  fixing  of  your  price,  especially  in  a 
full  year,  you  have  to  sell  at  the  same  price  with  a  greater  cost  of 
production  than  the  Puget  Sound  canners  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  is  of  greater  cost  of  production  and  delivery  to 
railroad  terminals.  It  costs,  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  36  cents  a 
case  for  transportation,  and  that  is  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  Puget 
Sound  packer,  even  though  everything  else  were  equal.  And  36 
cents  per  case  is  a  good  big  profit  on  pink  salmon. 

Mr.  Browne.  Thirty-six  cents  is  tlie  cost  of  transportation  from 
Alaska  to  the  Puget  Sound  points  ? 

Mr  Dorr.  Yes,  to  rail  points.  This  includes  transportation  up 
on  the  men  and  materials,  and  down  on  the  men  and  finisned  product. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  it  comes  in  competition  with  Puget  Sound 
products  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  36  cents  for  the  transportation  that 
these  people  on  Puget  Soimd  do  not  have  to  pay. 

I  was  about  to  sav  that  12  J  cents,  even  at  this  liigh  pric-e,  for  a 
pound  of  solid,  whofesome,  nutritious  food  without  any  waste — and 
there  is  no  waste  in  a  can  of  salmon — is  not  a  hi^h  price  to  pay;  but 
the  price  should  not  be  increased  by  the  imposition  of  more  taxes. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the  demand  for 
salmon  since  other  lines  of  food  have  become  so  high  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  the  demand  for  salmon  has  been  better  in  the  last 
two  years  than  it  has  been  for  a  ffreat  many  years,  and  that  is  one 
thing  that  made  the  prices  of  salmon  high  last  year,  because  the 
demand  was  so  active.  It  has  been  a  senous  question  in  my  mind 
whether  it  was  not  made  too  high;  but  that  is  not  my  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.   That  belongs  to  the  packers. 

Looking  now  to  the  bill,  section  by  section,  I  have  discussed 
section  1  which  relates  to  the  taxation.  And,  by  the  way,  a  thought 
has  just  come  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  important  or  not. 
but  it  has  just  now  occurred  to  me,  whether  the  Senate  has  original 
jurisdiction  of  a  revenue  measure  that  increases  taxation;  whether 
under  the  Constitution  that  measure  should  not  originate  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  say  this  hostilely,  but  it  has  just  flashed  over  my 
mind  now.    It  has  never  been  mentioned  before. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  anyway,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  2  is  the  hatchery  provision.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  drawing  a  new  hatchery  provision  which  I  want  to  submit 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justness;  not  that  it  directly  affects 
these  people  whom  I  especially  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  prepared  now  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  it  into  the  record  so 
that  it  will  appear  at  this  point.  I  would  Ufce  to  have  you  point  out 
the  main  features  of  these  suggestions. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  a  section  of  a  draft  of  a  general  bill  that  we — I  say 
"we" — Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Webb,  Capt.  Moser,  and  myself — have  con- 
sulted about  and  have  drawn  up  and  put  in  shape  to  be  submitted 
as  a  tentative  suggestion,  if  the  committee  concludes  any  legislation 
is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  a  substitute  for  this  entire  bill? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  as  an  entire  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  then  discuss  each  section  of  the  bill  here 
and  we  will  put  it  in  later. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Evermann  the  other  evening 
by  Mr.  Bower.     Have  you  the  copy,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  the  copy  of  your  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  wanted  Dr.  Evermann  and  his  associates  to  go  over  it 
before  introducing  it  here. 

In  connection  with  the  hatchery  section,  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  pending  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  new  suggestion 
Is  that  hatcheries  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
continue  as  now,  but  that  no  new  permits  be  granted,  thereby  not 
encouraging  anv  new  hatcheries  to  be  built;  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commeice  and  l^abor  is  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
these  private  hatcheries,  of  which  I  understand  there  are  five  that 
have  been  approved,  and  allow  them  to  be  paid  for  out  of  their  taxes. 
In  other  words,  to  let  the  hatcheries  themselves  be  paid  for  out  of 
their  taxes  instead  of  the  rebates  on  the  fry  being  paid  for  out  of 
these  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
moneys  as  it  comes  in  for  those  taxes  ? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  It  would  be  credited  to  the  individual  canners  who  sell 
their  hatcheries.     It  woxUd  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  fund. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  meant  was  that  you  would  be  paid  for  these 
hatcheries  out  of  the  tax  as  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  it  is  earned  and  charged  to  the  individual  who  sells 
the  cannery.  It  is  to  be  taken  out  of  nis  tax,  not  out  of  the  general 
tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Browne.  Instead  of  for  the  product  of  the  hatchery  you  sell 
the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  difference  would  be  if  the  hatcheries  were  paid  fur 
out  of  the  whole  tax  fund  it  would  take  all  the  taxes  for  sometime, 
but  in  this  way  it  only  absorbs  the  taxes  of  those  individuals  who  sell 
the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  the  remainder  of  the  tax  to  go  into  the 
Alaska  fund  as  it  now  is,  unless  we  provide  that  it  shall  go  mto  a  fimd 
for  additional  hatcheries.     I  see. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  remainder  of  the  tax  would  not  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment for  these  hatcheries.  For  instance,  if  Capt.  Moser's  companv 
should  sell  one  of  its  hatcheries  or  both  of.  them,  by  an  agreement  with 
the  officials,  the  company  would  receive  certificates  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  payment  or  taxes  protanto  on  their  pack  from  time  to  time 
until  the  hatcheries  had  in  tnat  way  been  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  year  their  tax  amounts  to  about  $40,000, 
that  $40,000  will  be  apphed  on  the  hatcheries  bought  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  it  will  be  applied  on  the  hatcheries  purchased  from 
them  until  the  hatcheries  are  paid  for.  That  is  the  idea.  It  merely 
transfers  the  rebate  to  the  hatchery  itself  instead  of  allowing  it  for 
liberating  the  fry  at  the  hatchery,  and  the  plan  transfers  the  title  of 
the  hatcheries  to  the  Government.  The  department  would  operate 
them  as  other  Government  hatcheries.  It  does  not  require  the  owners 
to  sell  and  it  does  not  require  the  Government  to  buy,  but  it  leaves 
the  matter  of  purchase  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  as  soon  as  they  agree  on  prices  the  transfers 
can  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  does  it  make  as  to  ascertaining 
the  price  at  which  those  hatcheries  shall  be  bought? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

The  Chairman.  It  leaves  him  to  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  question  of  setting  the  price  and  if  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  it,  they  would  continue  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  would  continue  to  operate  under  the  rebate  sys- 
tem as  long  as  the  law  remains  unchanged. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this:  I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  tlus  rebate 
system  if  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  tlie  suggestion  I  make  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  on  a 
basis  equitable  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  except  this:  That  we'  allow  this  rebate  to  go 
on.  Then  it  just  depends  whether  the  Secretaiy  offers  what  the 
operators  of  the  hatcheries  consider  they  can  afford  to  take. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  there  may  be  some  suj^estion  that  somebody 
can  make,  yourself  or  others,  as  to  the  detaus  of  that  matter. 
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The  Chaibman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  these  hatcheries  detemuned  by  one  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment, one  person  representing  the  canners,  and  a  third  to  be  selected 
by  them? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would,  if  they  were  mine,  but  I  am  not  speaking  for 
these  hatcheries,  Senator,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  unaerstood  as 
doing  so.  I  have  only  taken  an  interest  in  this  hatchery  proposition 
because  I  was  connected  with  it  from  the  first  and  because  I  want  to 
see  it  worked  out  on  a  plan  that  is  just  and  fair  to  all  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  Moser,  what  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  MosBR.  I  have  not  thought  over  that  matter  sufficiently, 
Senator,  to  state  definitely  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  talk  that  matter  over 
with  Mr.  Dorr,  as  he  has  a  bill  framed,  and  with  Dr.  Evermann,  and 
see  whether  you  can  work  out  sometliing  of  that  kind  or  not. 

Mr.  Moser.  This  bill,  as  I  understand  it — at  least,  the  outline  of 
the  bill — ^is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  different 
people  who  are  interested,  and  to  see  if  we  can  not  come  to  a  definite 
understanding  with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  measure  we  think 
best  to  adopt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  If  Congress  is  satisfied  that  the  Government  should  buy 
these  hatcheries,  and  the  people  who  own  them  are  wilUng  to  sell 
them,  I  do  not  see  any  trouble  in  arranging  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  expect  there  would  be  much  trouble 
about  that.  Of  course.  Congress  to  a  great  extent  has  the  matter 
in  its  own  hands  and  could  stop  this  rebate  system  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  certainly  could  stop  it  at  any  time,  but  it  ought  not 
to  do  an  injustice  to  those  who  in  good  faith  have  been  operating 
under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  not  want  to  do  an  injustice  to  any- 
bodv. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  assume  you  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  certainly  do  not.  But,  as  I  say,  we  desire 
to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  with  all  thase  people. 
Of  course,  I  would  not  advocate  any  proposition  that  would  work 
injustice.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  Government  in 
the  advantageous  position  which  it  occupies  we  can  work  out  some- 
thing that  will  bring  about  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  3  is  covered  by  existing  law  sufficiently,  I  think. 
Section  4  is  the  trap  section. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  take  that  up  with  a  view 
to  framing  the  provision  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Dorr,  les,  sir;  I  have  drawn  a  new  trap  section,  but  I  do  not 
think  Dr.  Evermann  has  had  time  to  examine  it,  because  I  think  he 
has  been  busy  with  other  hearings. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  a  general  way  I  would  like  to  suggest,  m  addition  to 
the  reference  made  to  that  subject  the  other  day,  that  by  the  system 
suggested  in  this  new  plan  I  am  advocating  an  increase  in  lateral 
distances.  That  is  what  will  be  tantamount  to  an  increase  by 
plotting  the  ground  into  plots  4,000  feet  in  length  and  1,200  feet 
m  width,  and  requiring  that  the  adjacent  plots  shall  be  1,800  feet 
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laterally  distant  from  each  other,  and  then  allowing  the  trap  to  be 
built  anywhere  within  the  plot,  and  confining  it  to  the  plot. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  each  one  is  put  in  the  middle,  that  woulii 
make  the  distance  much  more  than  1,800  feet? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  Mdll  make  it  2,400  feet  between  the  leads.  That  is 
the  distance  we  have  on  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  to  be  Built  at  right  angles  with  the  general 
trend  of  the  shore  line  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  .To  be  built  in  any  position  you  like,  but  the  next  trap 
must  be  the  required  distance  laterally  away  from  the  first  one.  So 
that  if  it  was  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  and  the  next  trap  is  at 
right  angles  with  the  snore  it  is  a  simple  matter;  but  if  it  is  laid  par- 
allel with  the  shore  the  next  one  would  have  to  be  laid  the  full  dis- 
tance away,  so  as  to  give  the  lateral  distance  from  the  original  trap. 
There  must  be  1,800  feet  laterally  between  all  of  those  plots  sidewise, 
and  300  feet  endwise. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  you  gentlemen  ought  to  be  able 
to  work  that  out.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  provision 
covering  what  you  want. 

Mr.  MosER.  1  think  it  works  out  very  nicely.  I  have  laid  out  differ- 
ent forms  of  it  and  I  think  it  works  out  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  to  so  describe  it  in  the  statute  as  to 
cover  what  you  want  to  provide. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  projected  it  on  a  chart,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  I 
think  it  would  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  5,  the  words  **or  immediate  approaches"  in  line 
10  of  the  original  bill,  page  9,  are  objectionable;  because  I  think  it  is 
an  indefinite  restriction.  We  do  not  know  what  '^  immediate  ap 
proaches''  mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  considerable  discussion  of  that 
by  Cant.  Moser. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  add  anything  more,  Mr.  Dorr, 
why,  of  course,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  I  think  not. 

These  same  words  are  repeated  on  page  10,  lines  12  and  13,  of  the 
original  printed  biU. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  red-salmon  streams  which  has  been 
spoken  of  before.  We  think  that  p'mk-salmon  streams  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  the  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  6  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  5,  the  first  line  at  the  top  of  page  10  of  the 
original  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  *'Any  salmon  stream''  should  be  "Any 
red  salmon  stream.'' 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  "Any  red  salmon  stream." 

Taking  up  section  6.  I  have  made  all  the  statements  I  care  to  on 
the  close-season  question. 

Mr.  Browne  just  asked  me  about  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  WiUiam 
Sound.  We  object  to  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cook  Inlet  being 
included  in  the  weekly  close  season  for  reasons  that  I  tried  to  give 
earlier  in  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  The  method  of  closing  the  trap  during  the  weekly  close 
se&son  is  omitted  in  this  section.  I  have  added  to  our  trap  provisions 
just  exactly  what  I  understood  the  department  desired  to  nave.     The 

?»resent  close-season  law  is  found  in  section  5,  and  it  excepts  Cook 
xilet,  the  delta  of  Copper  River,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  tributary 
thereto  from  the  operation  of  the  close  law. 

In  speaking  of  Prince  William  Sound  I  mean  the  Copper  River 
delta,  because  that  is  the  ground  we  seek  to  have  left  open.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  rest  of  Prince  William  Sound,  we  do  not  so  much 
e&re  about  that;  but  it  was  explained  by  Capt.  Moser,  I  think,  in 
detail  some  days  ago  at  the  hearing  how  it  was  impossible  to  block 
the  Copper  River  delta. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  remember  that  was  gone  into. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Section  7  I  have  just  objected  to  as  strenuously  as  I 
could. 

Section  8  we  have  no  objection  to  at  all,  but  would  like  to  add 
these  words: 

And  pr<mded  further,  That  dumping  of  fl^h  offal  or  gurry  into  the  waters  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act. 

That  relates  to  the  section  prohibiting  the  pollution  of  the  waters. 

Mr.  Browne  has  something  to  say  on  section  9,  and  I  will  pass 
that  over. 

Section  10  is  perfectly  proper,  I  think,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
it  at  all;  section  11  is  covered  by  existing  law  and  there  is  no  need 
for  it.     Section  12 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  the  only  difference  in  section  11  and 
section  10  is  that  they  add  the  words  '*and  Congress"  in  regard  to 
information  used  by  the  department,  in  regard  to  these  reports.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  oojection  to  that. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  no  objection  to  it.     Congress  can  always  get 
the  reports  from  the  department,  but  if  they  want  the  word  **  Con- 
gress   in  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  canning  companies  in  Alaska  to  welcome  all  kinds  of  inspec- 
tions from  the  Government  officials.  They  are  glad  to  have  tnem 
come  there  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Do  not  you  find  it  so,  Mr. 
Bower  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Always;  without  exception. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  find  any  oDstruction  put  in  your  way,  do 
you?  ^ 

Mr.  Bower.  Never  as  yet  at  any  of  the  canneries  I  have  visited 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  in  the  hatcheries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Or  in  the  hatcheries. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  regarding  that 
matter.  In  all  these  years  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Alaska  fisheries  it  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  note  how  readily 
the  packers — all  of  them,  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  can  recall 
at  this  minute — have  been  to  supply  any  data  and  any  information 
which  the  bureau  has  requested. 

Their  methods  in  all  cases  have  not  been  such  as  would  give  all 
the  data  which  were  desirable,  but  they  gave  everything  they  could. 
It  would  be  quite  desirable  if  we  could  get  a  little  bit  more  definite 
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data  regarding  the  individual  stream  catch — ^that  is  to  say,  the  num- 
ber of  fish  caught  in  each  particular  place — but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  that.  A  tugboat  goes  out  to  pick  up  the  fi^ 
in  different  places  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  differentiate,  but,  so  far 
as  the  methods  followed  by  the  fishermen  permitted,  the  companies 
have  invariably  supplied  all  information  that  the  bureau  has  ever 
asked  for,  and  franKly  and  freely. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  section  16,  page  18,  of  the  original  printed  bill, 
commencing  with  line  10  and  ending  with  line  15 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  servant  and  employee  provision. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  most  seriously  object  to  that.  We  do  not  think  it 
is  good  law  in  the  first  place;  but  we  do  not  want  to  feel  that  we  have 
to  test  that  question  out  in  court.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  right  that  a 
man  should  be  held  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  without  any  knowl- 
edge or  criminal  intent  on  his  part.  If  you  can  charge  the  princi- 
Eals  with  any  of  these  violations  of  the  law  on  the  theory  that  they 
new  it  or  condoned  it  or  purposelypermitted  it,  you  do  not  need  this 
law.  They  are  guilty  anyway.  This  provision  seeks  to  make  an 
innocent  man  responsible  for  the  wrongdoing  of  his  servant. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  only  thing  they  have  to  prove  is  that  the  wrong- 
ful act  was  done  within  the  scope  of  the  employment  of  the  servant. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  only  tning  they  have  to  prove. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  the  scope  of  his  employment  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  apparent  interest  of  his  employer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  For  instance,  some  fellow  in  Alaska  may  catch  fish  on 
Sunday,  which  is  prohibited,  and  the  Government  could  have  Capt. 
Moser  arrested  in  San  Francisco,  because  that  man  was  employed  by 
his  company. 

Mr.  Moser.  And  that  man  may  catch  the  fish  on  Sunday  because 
some  other  man,  jealous  of  mjr  interest,  may  put  him  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  true.  1  remember  a  man  in  the  Grovemment 
employ  once  who  got  mad  at  the  superintendent  and  poisoned  all 
of  the  fr}?  in  the  hatchery  just  for  revenge. 

Section  19,  the  emergency  clause;  I  think  the  bill,  if  passed, 
should  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  year  succeeding 
the  date  of  its  passage. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  any  trouble 
about  that  proposition.  Your  fishing  season  b^ins  at  the  regular 
time.  I  was  going  to  suggest  if  the  bill  should  pass,  say,  in  February, 
we  might  not  want  to  wait  until  the  next  January. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  put  into  effect  in  anv  instance 
until  the  first  of  the  next  year,  because  1  think  everyone  will  concede 
we  must  have  a  little  time  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  conditions  in 
fishing.  You  could  not  promulgate  this  bill  now  and  get  it  up  to 
Alaska  so  as  to  notify  the  people  there  in  time  to  regulate  this  sea- 
son's operations. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  about 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  reverting  for  just  a  moment  to  the  tax  proposition. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  drawn,  section  1  calk  for  a  license 
for  all  gear  There  is  no  provision  for  issuing  those  Ucenses.  If 
they  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it 
ought  to  be  stated.  If  it  is  proposed  that  they  are  to  be  issued  by 
^he  clerks  of  the  various  courts  in  Alaska  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect 
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the  other  licenses  up  there,  that  ought  to  be  made  plain.  In  any 
event  it  is  going  to  oe  a  tremendous  nardship  and  ahnost  impossible 
of  obeervance  and  compliance  for  these  fishermen  in  Alaska  to  take 
out  licenses  on  gear.  Take  gill  nets,  for  example,  and  all  other  small 
small  gear;  there  are  thousands  of  them. 

I  ivant  to  protest  as  earnestly  as  I  may  be  permitted  against  that 

burden  being  put  upon  these  men.     There  are  about  10,000  men 

who  go  up  to  Alaska  each  year.     It  is  a  transient  business;  in  the 

nature  of  things  it  has  to  be  transient.     They  are  in  and  out  in  three 

months  and  a  half  in  the  Bering  Sea.    They  are  a  little  longer  time 

in  central  Alaska,  still  longer  in  southern  Alaska;  but  to  go  through 

the  details  of  getting  these  licenses  every  year  would  be  a  hardsmp 

and  as  a  matter  of  revenue  I  do  not  tmnk  it  ought  to  be  imposed 

on  this  industry  by  Congress,  because  it  is  not  worth  what  it  is  going 

to  rost. 

We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  amount  of  that  small  gear  tax. 
Capt.  Moser  said  it  would  cost  his  company  $800.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  it,  but  it  is  the  unnecessary  burden  in  securing  the  hcenses 
and  observing  the  law,  keeping  the  license  tags  on  the  nets,  etc.  If 
it  is  decided  that  there  must  be  a  general  license  system,  then  there 
should  be  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  stationed  in  Seattle 
to  issue  these  licenses.  I  say  Seattle  because  it  would  be  the  most 
convenient  point  for  everybody,  and  there  should  also  be  provision 
to  keep  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaska  with  power  to 
issue  licenses  and  collect  the  revenues. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  may  say  that  the  bureau  now  lias  a  local  agent 
in  Seattle,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  would  be  competent  to  issue  the 
licenses. 

T!ie  Chairman.  ^Vhat  does  he  do  there? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  lie  has   to  keep  track  of  the  statistics  of  the 
fisheries  related  to  Seattle  and  other  Puget  Sound  ports. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  him  there  all  the  time? 
Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes,  sir.     lie  is  a  local  man;  Judson  P.  Todd;  a 
practical  fisherman. 

Mr.  Webb.  As  I  understand  it,  the  result  of  this  tax  from  a  reve-- 
nue  standpoint  would  be  practically  nil.     Capt.  Moser  said  it  would 

cost  his  company  about  $800  for  about  80,000 

Mr.  Moser.  We  have  about  80,000  fathoms  of  the  gear.  That 
is,  in  seines  and  gill  nets. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  your  tax  would 
only  amount  to  about  $800. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  over  $2,000  for  all 
the  fishing  up  there  and  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Tiie  Chairman.  There  is  a  penal  provision  here,  too.  If  he  does 
not  have  the  license,  he  wouldf  be  sent  to  jail. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  have  to  keep  a  tag  on  your  net.  If  you  do  not 
have  it  there,  you  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  for  three 
nionths  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  The  penalties  are  enormous. 
Altogether  I  can  not  see  the  necessity  for  this  gear  tax.  If  we  have 
^^  pay  that  tax,  let  us  pay  it  on  the  pack  and  not  on  the  gear. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  let  Dr.  Evermann  think  about  that 
and  we  will  see  what  he  has  to  sav  about  it  when  he  comes  before  us. 
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It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  leave  off  these  smaller  matters  unless 
we  find  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  to  the  pack  tax  we  think  if  it  is  going  to  be  changed 
at  all  it  should  be  3,  4,  and  5  cents  a  case,  especially  in  view  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  Alaska  territorial  bill  becoming  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  greater  part  of  that  tax  were  put  into 
hatcheries,  then  you  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  a  greater  merease, 
would  you  not,  Sir.  Dorr  ? 

Mr.  DoKR.  I  said  that  the  other  evening,  and  I  adhere  to  it.  If  that 
tax  can  go  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  these  hatcheries  we  can 
afford  to  pay  a  little  more,  and  I  tnink  that  possibly  a  total  of 
$150,000  a  year  should  be  the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  in 
Alaska,  and  it  should  all  be  put  into  the  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  present  output  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  on  the  basis  of  the  present  output.  As  far  as  the 
people  whom  I  represent  are  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  on  that  kind  of  a  proposition.  We  will  contribute  our  propor- 
tionate share  to  make  up  $150,000,  and  we  want  to  give  it  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  expend  in  the  Alaska  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  i  imderstand  that. 

Are  you  about  through,  Mr.  Dorr?  If  there  is  anything  else 
which  occurs  to  you,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time.     I  want  to  thank 
you  for  being  so  patient  with  me. 
*        The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can,  and 
your  statement  has  been  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  data  you  spoke  of,  Senator,  has  not  yet  arrived. 
I  have  wired  for  it. 

Thereupon,  at  10.05  o^clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Appendix. 


North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.,  110  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Mardi  tS,  1912, 
Bon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate^  Wdshingtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  in  Seattle  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  bill  relating  to  the  Alaskan  fisheries.  We  are  advised  that  this  copy  was  nuide 
some  time  ago,  and  that  some  changes  may  have  been  made  in  it  before  having  been 
introduced  by  you  in  the  Senate.  If  such  is  the  case,  would  you  kindly  favor  us 
with  a  copy  as  introduced  by  you? 

In  a  general  way  the  bill  does  not  impress  us  unfavorably.  A  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues, say  one-half,  collected  from  the  canners  through  the  taxation  of  their  equipment 
and  output  should  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing of  hatcheries  in  the  districts  which  furnish  the  funds  through  taxes  collected.  We 
believe  that  the  private  hatcheries  should  be  abolished  and  that  the  Government 
should  establish  at  once  suitable  ones  in  proper  localities.  Beripg  Sea  has  been  entirely 
neglected  in  this  respect,  and  while  it  furnishes  the  greatest  unount  of  red  salmon, 
there  is  not  a  hatchery  of  any  kind  in  the  district.  The  establishment  of  these  hatch- 
eries ^ould  not  be  delayed  until  1915,  as  your  bill  suggests,  but  should  be  built  and 
operated  without  delay. 

We  note  in  your  measure  that  the  tax  on  red  salmon  is  raised  from  4  cents  to  7  cents, 
while  the  tax  on  pink  salmon  remains  the  same,  namely,  4  cents  per  case.  This,  we 
think,  is  unreasonable.  The  pink-salmon  canners  should  bear  tneir  portion  of  the 
increase.    We  would  suggest  tnat  pink  salmon  pay  5  cents  per  case  and  red  salmon 
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6  oenta  i>er  caae,  instead  of  4  cente  and  7  cents,  respectively.  This  would  bring  the 
Government  a  larger  revenue  than  provided  for  in  vour  bill,  as  the  amount  of  pink  * 
»lmon  packed  is  greater  than  red.  The  profits  made  in  the  caiming  of  pink  safmoi^ 
greater  than  those  made  in  the  canning  of  red,  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  pink* 
Imon  canner  are  much  less  than  those  assumed  by  the  red-salmon  canner. 
We  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record,  however,  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  taxes  unless  a  suitable  amount  of  same  is  set  aside  annually  .for  the  piupose 
of  fish  culture.  Under  the  present  law  we  pay  the  Government  a  large  sum  annually, 
Axid  receive  absolutely  no  benefit  in  return. 

Our  total  investment  amounts  to  $600,000;  and  since  1900,  when  we  built  our  first 
o  annery ,  have  not  paid  our  stockholders  on  an  average  of  2^  per  cent  per  annum .  You 
can  therefore  readuy  see  that  an  increase  in  our  taxes  would  work  a  hardship.  The 
schools  and  roads,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  this  tax,  are  all  located  in  what  i« 
known  as  the  pink-salmon  district,  yet  the  increase  in  taxes  is  alone  to  be  applied  to 
r«d-flalmon  districts.  The  Bering  Sea  district,  where  we  and  the  principal  red-salmon 
canners  are  located,  have  no  roads  and  but  few  schools. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  pinkf 
Balmon  canners  to  have  the  tax  on  pink  salmon  remain  at  4  cents,  but  we  desire  to 
enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  a  raise  in  the  tax  on  red  salmon  without  a  corre* 
spending  increase  in  the  tax  on  pink  salmon. 

We  believe  you  to  be  actuatea  by  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  toward  all  concerned,  and 
therefore  submit  our  views  for  your  careful  consideration. 

Kindly  notify  us  of  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  this  measure. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  your  colleague  on  th^ 
Committee  on  Fisheries. 

We  are  yours,  very  truly.  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company. 

J.  P.  Haller,  Manager, 


North  Alaska  Salmon  Co., 

110  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  J  April  4^  1912, 

Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  We  preface  our  lettei  by  calling  your  attention  to  ours  of  March  23, 
in  which  we  expressed  our  views  extensively  regarding  bill  S.  5856,  relating  to  the 
Alaskan  fisheries.  Since  then  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  To  our  surprise  we  find  that  instead  of  7  cents,  as  we  were  led  to 
believe  would  be  the  rate  of  taxation  on  red  salmon,  according  to  a  communication 
received  from  the  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.  of  Seattle,  the  rate  has  been  increased 
from  4  cents  to  11  cents,  whilst  the  rate  on  pink  salmon  has  been  raised  to  5  cents 
per  case. 

We  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  pink-salmon  canner  has  many  advantages  over  the 
red-salmon  canner,  and  his  plants  jrield  a  better  and  surer  source  of  revenue.  Owing 
to  the  isolated  districts  in  which  the  major  portion  of  the  red-salmon  canneries  are 
operated,  they  are  compelled  to  own  and  operate  their  own  transporting  vessels. 
The  pink-salmon  canner  is  invariably  locatea  on  a  regular  line  of  communication, 
with  steamers  passing  every  few  days,  and  for  this  reason  the  investment  is  not  aa 
large.  AH  of  the  red-salmon  canneries  are  located  in  central  and  western  Alaska. 
There  is  but  one  steamer,  a  150-ton  mail  boat,  which  makes  but  one  trip  per  month 
into  Bering  Sea. 

The  red-salmon  season  is  very  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  pink,  and  for  that  reason 
all  men  and  supplies  have  to  be  carried  into  the  territory  on  one  trip  by  vessels  owned 
and  operated  by  the  canners.  AH  of  the  cannery  labor  demands  a  wage  guarantee 
for  the  season,  amounting  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  cannerv,  and  seldom  is 
the  run  of  fish  sufficient  to  keep  them  steadily  employed.  During  the  season  of  1910 
we  packed  about  60  per  cent  and  1911  about  40  per  cent  of  our  cannery  capacity  and 
labor  contracts,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  actual  production  to  that  extent.  The 
red-«almon  canner  therefore  has  to  take  chances  on  the  run  of  fish,  and  at  all  times 
carry  supplies  and  men  for  a  full  pack.  The  pink-salmon  canner,  being  located  to 
a  nearer  oase  of  supplies  and  having  a  longer  season,  can  carry  a  minimum  amount  of 
supplies  required  and  obtain  the  balance  at  his  own  convenience,  Rhould  the  season 
demand  it.  The  pink-salmon  run,  from  year  to  year,  fluctuates  but  little.  The  run 
of  red  salmon  is  verj'  uncertain  and  a  large  run  may  or  may  not  bo  followed  by  a  short 
one. 
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From  every  viewpoint  it  10  apparent  that  the  canning  of  red  salmon  is  a  very  hasard- 
\  ouB  enterprise,  as  compared  with  the  canning  of  pink,  and  an  increase  in  taxes  on  red 
salmon,  out  of  proportion  to  that  levied  upon  pink  salmon,  is  increasing  the  heavy 
burden  now  carried  by  the  red-salmon  canner.  Taking  all  of  the  facts  into  cob- 
sideration,  we  do  not  see  how,  in  &imess  to  all  concern^,  you  can  raise  the  tax  <m 
red  salmon  to  such  an  exorbitant  figure  and  out  of  proportion  to  tibe  increase  on  pink 
salmon. 

The  tax  you  propose  to  place  upon  red-salmon  canners  would  be  three  times  ae 
high  as  it  woula  be  if  the  canneries  were  located  in  either  Washington,  Oregon,  or 
California.  At  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  case  the  amount  of  taxes  would  be  about  T) 
per  cent  on  an  assessed  valuation  in  Alaska,  while  if  this  property  weste  located  m 
the  States  we  would  pay  probably  not  in  excess  of  2^  per  cent.  Our  veasela  are  all 
registered  in  the  customhouse  in  San  Francisco  and  we  pay  the  r^^ular  State  and 
county  taxes  on  them.  As  a  corporation  we  also  pay  taxes  to  the  State  of  Calif onm 
on  our  franchise  and  on  the  amount  of  our  capital  stock;  also  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  amount  of  our  net  income. 

There  are  about  12  canning  companies  operating  in  central  and  western  Alarta. 
They  packed  last  year  about  1,125,000  cases  of  red  and  king  salmon,  as  compared  to 
a  total  of  1,358,000  caaes  of  those  grades  for  the  entire  territory  of  Alaska.  Those 
same  sections  packed  only  63,400  cases  of  pinks  and  chums  and  ^,000  cases  of  echoes 
or  silver  salmon.  In  the  pink-salmon  districts,  southeastern  Alac^,  there  were 
packed  last  year  1,260,700  cases  of  pink  and  chum  salmon,  100,000  cases  of  cohoes, 
and  only  232,100  cases  of  red  and  king  salmon.  You  can  therefore  see  that  the  burden 
of  the  increase,  as  proposed  by  your  blQ,  will  fall  upon  those  canners  operating  is 
the  isolated  districts  01  central  and  western  Alaska,  as  they  pack  about  82  per  cent 
of  the  red  salmon  packed  in  Alaska.  These  are  the  ones  who  can  least  afford  it,  ae 
the  conditions  tmcer  which  they  operate  are  fraught  with  much  additional  haArd 
and  difficulties. 

All  of  the  above  statistics  may  be  corroborated  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington. 

As  to  the  comparative  prices  of  red  and  pink  salmon.  While  it  is  conceded  that 
the  red  salmon  brings  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  the  pink  salmon,  it  costs  a 
great  deal  more  to  pack  than  pink  salmon.  Red  salmon  brought  30  cents  per  dozen 
more  in  1910  and  60  cents  per  dozen  more  in  1911  than  pink  salmon.  The  price  on 
red  salmon  last  year  was  made  by  the  canners  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a 
positive  loss.  Prior  to  that  time  red  salmon  never  brought  in  excess  of  35  cents  per 
dozen  more  than  pink  salmon. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  establishing  and  operating  of  hatcheries  bv  the  Govern- 
ment and  hope  that  you  will  make  some  plrovision  for  this  in  your  bill,  as  you  indi- 
cated you  favored  such  action  in  your  recent  letter  to  us. 

We  think  we  have  made  the  situation  clear  to  you.  We  have  put  the  facts  b^ore 
you  as  we  know  them  to  exist  and  trust  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claims. 
As  indicated  in  our  former  letter,  the  bill  does  not  impress  unfavorablv  with  the 
exception  of  the  exorbitantly  high  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  red  salmon.  We 
would  propose,  and  we  think  it  would  be  reasonable  and  just,  that  the  tax  on  pink 
salmon  be  increased  from  the  present  rate  of  4  cents  to  5  cents,  and  that  the  tax  on 
red  salmon  be  increased  from  4  cents  to  6  cents.  However,  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  tax  whatsoever  unless  at  least  a  portion  of  the  funds 
thus  collected  are  used  in  the  establishing  and  operating  of  hatcheries  in  Bristol  Bay. 
We,  the  undersigned  canning  companies  operating  in  the  Bristol  Bay  district, 
approve  and  indorse  the  above  communication. 
Very  respectfully, 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Compant, 
J.  P.  Hallbr,  Manager, 
Alaska  Salmon  Co., 
James  Madison,  Secretary. 
Bristol  Bay  Packing  Co., 
L.  A.  Pedersen,  Manager. 
Red  Salmon  Canning  Co., 
Frank  B.  Peterson,  PrenderU. 
Naknek  Packing  Co., 
Frank  B.  Peterson,  Prendent, 
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AiJiBKA  Whauno  Co.f 

210  First  Street  North, 
Minneapolis^  Minn.^  April  18,  1922. 
Son^tor  Knute  Nelson, 

WaMngton,  D,  C. 

I>XAS  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  recent  valuable  assistance  which  you  rendered 
til  is*  company,  you  know  in  a  general  way  about  its  organization,  its  building  of 
b«>ats  for  the  wlude  fishery,  its  plans  and  equipments  for  manufacturing  into  fertilizer 
mtKai  remains  of  the  whale  carcass  after  extracting  the  oil  and  securing  the  valuable 
bone. 

The  company's  attention  has  been  called  to  Senate  bill  5856,  introduced  March  15, 
1912,  bv  Senator  Jonea)  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fish- 
ericas?  ol  Alaska,  and  wierred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries.  The  company  will 
appreciate  verv  much  if  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  that  committee  the  following 
objections  to  tbe  bill: 

Kirst.  Section  1  makes  whale  oil  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of  Alaska" 
subject  to  a  licenst  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel.     If  enacted  into  law  this  would  be  am- 
biguous as  to  its  meaning  and  difiacult  and  expensive  as  to  its  administration.     Our 
<n.>mpany  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  but,  like  for- 
eifrn  whalers,  wul  also  operate  largely  on  the  high  seas.     It  will  operate  with  a  floating 
c«K>kerv  on  which  the  whale  oil  will  be  manufactured.    The  cookery  may  sometimes 
be  within  3  marine  leagues  of  shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practi- 
oadly  impossible  to  determine  what  oil  is  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of 
Ala.ska.''    Should  the  bill  become  law  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  hea\y  tax  on  its 
high-eea  whaling— a  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are  exempt.    The 
i^Anadians,  the  Jaipaxiese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  steadily  increasing 
HT^ie  in  the  North  Pacific.     Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  American  whalers  mu(£ 
in<.»re  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.     We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  two  whaling 
boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at  Seattle  by  J.  P.  Duthie  ^  Co.  at  a 
cvist  of  about  1115,000  would  cost  a  Norwegian  whaler  less  than  half  that  sum.    Our 
navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also  make  the  operating  expense  much  higher  for 
Americans  than  for  Europeans  and  the  Japanese.     In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Ameri- 
can whaler  may  operate  on  the  high  seas  in  competition  with  whalers  of  all  other 
nations,  a  license  tax  on  the  oil  will  be  a  great  hanaicap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap 
at  that,  considering  the  other  disadvantages  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license  tax  law  for 
Alaska,  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  we  think  the  words  ''and  whale  oil "  in  line  12, 
page  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out.  If  retained,  the  rate  of  ''twelve  cents  per 
Darrel"  should  certainly  be  materially  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses  "within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska"  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton.  The  difficulty  of 
dii^tinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  ocean,  oi  from  whales  taken 
on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufactured  "within  the  Territory  of  Alaska,'*  or  from 
whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also  apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will 
alt«o  be  made  on  a  floating  cookery.  But  there  are  additional  reasons  whv  there  should 
he  no  tax  on  fertilizer.  Article  581  of  the  act  of  Aug:ust  5,  1909,  puts  the  product  on 
the  free  list.  Canadian  and  other  foreign  whalers  would  therefore  be  able  to  undersell 
the  American  whalers  in  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  To  tax  the 
fertilizer  would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy.  Our  company  has 
expended  not  lees  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for  fertilizer  what  is  left  of 
the  whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured.  In  whale  fishing  that  part  of  the 
carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift.  It  has  been  troat^Hl  as  offal  and  wsv^te.  Now  the 
attempt  to  urilize  that  part  of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  ni  aericulture  should  certainly 
not  be  discouraged  bv  a  tax.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
c«»n«»r\'e  and  enrich  the  productiveness  of  the  ^^oil  should  be  encouraged. 

We  sUKjjest  that  in  order  not  to  subject  fertilizer  from  whale  carcasw»s  to  the  pro- 
poised  license  tax,  the  words  of  the  bill  be  amondofl  by  insert ine  the  words  **or  whales" 
after  the  word  "sharks"  in  line  14  on  pace  2. 

If  the  whale-fishing  industry  is  to  be  taxed  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried  on  in  Alaska, 
we  believe  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on  the  vessels  engaged  in 
whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska-   a  licence  feo  of  say  $100.     This  would  make  the 
law  free  from  ambieruity  and  easy  and  inexpensive  of  administration. 
Youth,  very  respectfully. 

Alaska  Whaling  Compavt, 
By  A.  Ueland,  Director. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,   1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman;  also, 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska.  . 

Also  appeared:  Mr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  salmon  fisheries;  also,  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb, 
Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  T.  J.  Gorman. 

STATEMENT  OF  M&.  T.  J.  GORMAN,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  PKESI- 

DENT  OF  OOBMAN  &  CO.  (INC.). 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  time  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Gorman  make  a  few  remarks  to  the  committee. 

State  your  name  and  your  business,  Mr.  Gorman.  Then  I  will 
ask  you  a  question  or  two,  and  then  you  can  tell  the  committee  about 
your  business  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  am  in  the  salmon  canning  and  salmon  brokerage 
business. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Located  in  Seattle  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Seattle  is  our  headquarters.  We  have  offices  in  New 
York  for  the  sale  of  salmon,  also  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  extensively  is  your  company  engaged  in  the  sal- 
mon brokerage  business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Our  business  last  year  amounted  to  something  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  how  many  packers  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  represent  about  15  or  16  different  canneries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  brokerage  business  confined  entirely  to 
the  salmon  business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir.    We  do  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  have  no  other  line? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  other  line. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Will  you  state,  in  a  general  way,  how  salmon  is  cus- 
tomarily sold  and  the  terms  of  the  sales? 

Mr.  (torman.  Canned  salmon  is  always  sold  at  an  f.  o.  b.  price 
Pacific  coast  terminals,  to  the  jobbing  trade  less  1^  per  cent  discoimt. 
That  is  to  say,  the  documents  are  placed  in  the  bank — the  bill  of  lad- 
ing together  with  the  draft — and  are  either  payable  within  a  speci- 
fied time,  generally  20  days  from  date  of  invoice  or  on  arrival  and 
examination  of  the  goods."  In  either  instance  the  buyer  gets  his  U 
per  cent  discount  when  he  pays  the  draft.  All  brokers  that  I  know 
anything  about,  and  particularly  ourselves,  and  all  the  principal 
salmon  brokers  receive  5  per  cent  commission  for  selling  the  salmon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Who  pays  that — the  buyer  or  the  packer? 

^fr.  Gorman.  The  packer. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  brokerage 
business  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  on  my  own  ac- 
count since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904.    For  some  years  prior  to 
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that   I  was  engaged  in  the  business  in  connection  with  other  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Will  vou  state,  Mr.  Gorman,  if  you  know,  why  it  is 
that  salmon  is  sola  through  brokers  instead  of  being  sold  by  the 
packers  direct  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Gorman.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  this:  A  buyer — say, 
a  jobber  in  Philadelphia,  to  illustrate — ^may  desire  to  buy  1,000  cases 
of  sahnon.  He  may  want  200  cases  of  red,  200  or  300  cases  of  pink, 
a  few  hundred  cases  of  medium  red,  and  some  chums  and  some 
sockeyes.  Now,  then,  in  hardly  any  instance  will  you  find  one 
packer  who  has  all  these  different  grades  of  salmon  to  supply  this 
man's  requirements.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  place 
his  business  through  a  broker  in  order  that  the  broker  may  concen- 
trate the  different  grades  of  goods  that  this  buyer  requires  for  his 
use  in  order  to  make  one  shipment  and  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  the 
lowest  transportation  rate  and  get  all  his  goods  at  one  time.  That 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the  broker  is  necessary. 

Aside  from  that,  Dusiness  experience  has  taught  every  man  engaged 
not  only  in  the  salmon  canning  business  but  in  other  similar  business, 
that  the  packing  and  manufacture  of  the  product  is  one  end  of  the 
game  and  the  selling  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  Take  a 
broker  on  the  coast;  for  instance,  take  ourselves,  if  you  wish.  We 
have  our  main  business  in  Seattle,  but  we  have  a  broker  in  every  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  through  whom  we  sell. 
Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  subbroker  ? 

Mr.  GrORMAN.  Yes,  sir;  a  subbroker.  When  our  broker  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  instance,  sells  a  thousand  cases  of  salmon  for  our  ac- 
count we  pay  him  2J  per  cent  for  his  end  of  the  work  and  we  retain 
the  other  2^  per  cent  for  our  end,  and  in  no  other  way  could  a  selling 
agency  on  the  Pacific  coast  reach  the  trade  generally  except  through 
this  subbrokerage  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Could  the  packers  do  it  as  cheaply  or  as  well  ? 
Mr.  Gorman.  It  would  be  impracticable.  I  have  stated  the  first 
reason,  which  is  that  under  ordinary  conditions  he  could  not  fur- 
nish the  buyer  the  assortment  required,  because  the  average  packer 
does  not  have  the  Puget  Sound  red  salmon,  red  Alaska  salmon, 
pink,  or  chum  all  at  one  time.  Hence  one  packer  alone  would  not 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  all  the  grades  one  buyer  may 
require.  Aside  from  that,  the  selling  is  done  mostly  during  the 
packing  season  when  the  packer^  as  a  rule,  is  absent  in  Alaska  at  his 
cannery  and  is  not  in  touch  with  the  market  or  with  selling  con- 
ditions. Hence  he  needs  a  broker  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
market.  The  broker  is  the  only  man  in  a  position  to  keep  in  touch 
all  the  time  with  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  give  the  results 
to  the  packer. 

Now,  answering  that  question  further,  in  case  a  packer  should 
decide  to  sell  his  own  goods  (unless  he  is  packing,  say,  red  salmon 
for  the  last  two  years,  when  red  salmon  nas  not  been  packed  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand)  when  he  is  engaged 
in  packing,  he  naturally  can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation, 
ana  the  result  would  be  that  if  he  waited  until  he  came  down  from 
his  cannery  in  the  fall  after  the  buying  was  all  done  he  would  find 
the  trade  was  supplied  and  he  had  lost  out,  so  to  speak.  He  has  not 
gold  his  goods  because  he  was  not  selling  when  the  buyers  were 
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buying,  and  he  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  keep  in  touch  witi: 
both  ends  of  the  business  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  will  you  please  explain  right  there  how  the  order- 
are  handled  ?  You  spoke  about  salmon  being  sold  during  the  pack- 
ing season  ordinarily.  I  want  you  to  also  explain  to  the  committee 
how  the  prices  are  made. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  immediately  following  the  first  of  the  year 
generally,  say  in  February,  after  the  jobbers  have  taken  stock  of 
their  stores  they  begin  to  buy  futures;  that  is,  they  buy  in  this  way: 
The  buyer  will  say,  "  I  think  I  will  need  a  certain  number  of  ca»-e- 
of  these  different  grades  of  salmon  for  next  fall  shipment,"  and  he 
simply  specifies  to  the  seller,  to  the  broker,  that  he  will  require 
certain  numbers  of  cases  of  the  different  grades  of  salmon  at  a  given 
time,  when  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  He  bu3^s  subject  to  hi> 
approval  of  the  price  named  by  the  packer  first ;  further,  subject  to 
short  pack,  to  pro  rata  delivery,  to  accidents  by  fire,  wreck  of  vessels, 
or  any  other  conditions.  The  seller  only  agrees  to  deliver,  and  then 
only  in  pro  rata  in  case  of  a  short  pack,  in  the  event  of  his  cannery 
burning  or  his  ship  being  wrecked  while  coming  down,  or  any  of 
the  other  conditions  that  are  apt  to  enter  into  a  sale  of  that  kind 
the  seller  is  protected  against.  The  buyer  can  refuse  the  goods  ah<»- 
gether  if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  price  is  subject  to  the  buyer's  approval.  Tliat  i-? 
the  point  I  want. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  price  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  buyer's  ap- 
proval. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  packers  come  down  thev  ascertain  ju?t 
about  what  the  demand  is  for  the  salmon  by  ascertaining  what  orders 
the  brokers  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  hardly  that,  Senator.  The  broker,  of  course, 
from  the  nature  of  things  keeps  his  client  advised  from  time  to  time 
during  the  season  as  to  how  the  market  is  going.  For  instance, 
packers  are  in  Alaska  now.  They  are  being  advised  of  the  condition 
of  the  spot  market,  which  to-day  is  lower  than  the  opening  prices  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  broker's  judgment  as  to  what  it  may  be.  Of 
course,  the  broker  is  supposed  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible 
with  his  client  all  during  the  season  by  correspondence,  and  then  it 
is  up  to  the  packer  to  accept  the  prices.  If  the  price  should  be  par- 
ticularly low,  the  packer  may  say,  "  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  sell  at  these 
prices,"  or  "  I  will  sell  50  per  cent  of  mv  goods  at  these  prices  and 
hold  the  balance,  because  the  price  is  too  low." 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  various  packers  or  their  representatives  get 
together  at  any  time  in  the  year  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of  the 
market  is  and  about  what  the  price  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  I  have  never  known  of  a  conference  of  that 
kind.  We  have,  of  course,  canners'  associations,  where  we  get  to- 
gether and  talk  over  the  various  things  that  interest  canners,  but 
there  has  never,  in  my  experience  in  the  business,  been  any  time 
when  the  packers  have  agreed  upon  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  packers  members  of  these  associations  to 
which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  associations  are  there? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  said  "associations."  The  associations  are 
onlv  associations  in  name.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  now 
of  i^uget  Sound.  The  salmon  canners  on  Puget  Sound  meet  every 
once  in  a  while  and  confer,  but  there  is  no  legal  organization,  you 
understand,  in  that  sense.  For  instance,  perhaps  the  packers  at 
this  time  of  the  year  meet  with  the  seiners  and  the  private  trap 
owners  and  try  to  make  an  agreement  on  the  price  of  raw  fish  for 
the  spring  season  or  the  summer.  That  is  one  purpose  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Canners'  Association — ^to  get  together  with  the  fishermen; 
another  is  to  discuss  the  practical  methods  of  catching,  canning, 
propagation,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  regular  association  with  a  name, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes;  they  give  it  a  name  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  it.  It  is  only  a  local  volimtary  association,  so-called.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  prices  on  canned  salmon. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  have  regular  meetings,  with  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  etc.? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No  regular  set  meeting  times;  but  we  meet  occa- 
sionally and  we  have  a  president  and  secretary. 

The 'Chairman.  It  is  just  merely  a  kind  of  coming  together? 
Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  an  association 
of  those  interested  in  Alaska  canneries? 

Mr.  Gorman.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  trouble  in  Alaska  has 
been  that  they  have  been  rather  pulling  apart  all  the  time.  The  only 
semblance  of  an  Alaska  organization  that  I  know  anything  about  is 
the  coming  together  of  a  few  of  the  packers  for  the  purpose  of  being 
represented  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  Alaska  pack  is  sold  by  what  we  ordi- 
narily call  commission  merchants? 
Mr.  Gorman.  Exactly. 

The  (^hairman.  The  commission  merchant  gets  his  orders  from 
the  trade  and  then  goes  to  the  packers  and  has  them  fill  those  orders 
on  commission? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Exactly.  He  gets  his  brokerage ;  he  invests  no  money 
in  the  goods. 

•   Mr.  Dorr.  Does  he  buy  the  goods? 
Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  only  handles  the  goods  on  commission  ? 
Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir.    He  invests  no  money  in  the  goods.    The 
packer  owns  the  goods  until  the  draft  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prospective  buyer  in  the  East  is  not 
bound  until  he  actually  pays  the  price  and  accepts  the  goods? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes.  *  When  he  gets  the  price  and  accepts  it,  then 
he  signs  a  contract  and  that  contract  is  subject  to  the  conditions  I 
named  before,  pro  rata  delivery,  loss  by  fire,  and  all  of  these  other 
conditions.    He  signs  a  contract  at  a  price.    When  the  two  minds 
meet  on  a  price  there  is  a  contract  executed  between  both  parties. 
The  Chairman.  Then  the  sale  is  made  ? 
Mr.  Gorman.  Then  the  sale  is  made. 
The  Chairman.  You  can  not  refuse  to  deliver? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  No.  The  buyers  will  sometimes  repudiate  their 
contracts,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  system  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  one  of  those  contracts  with 
you,  Mr.  Gorman? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one.  I  have  copies  in  New 
York,  however. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  you  like  to  have  one,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  like  to  have  one  of  those  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  can  send  to  New  York  and  get  one. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  will  wire  to  New  York  to-night  to  send  me  copies. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  we  will  have  it  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dc«R.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago,  or  state  a< 
a  fact,  that  the  present  price  of  canned  salmon  was  lower  than  the 
last  opening  price  or  was  that  merely  a  hypothetical  illustration  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  are  the  facts  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  facts  are:  Take  it  on  pink  salmon,  to  illustrate: 
the  opening  price  last  fall  was  $1  per  dozen,  less  the  re^lar  1^  per 
cent  cash  discount  and  5  per  cent  commission.  The  freight  to  New 
York  by  rail  is  60  cents  per  case,  or  15  cents  per  dozen;  by  water, 
with  the  insurance,  it  is  approximately  40  cents  per  case,  or  10  cents 
per  dozen.  Take  the  cheapest  grade  of  salmon,  with  freight  at  10 
cents  per  dozen  via  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.'s  line,  which 
would  make  these  goods  worth  $1.10  per  dozen  in  New  York  last  fall. 
You  can  buy  them  to-day  in  New  York  at  95  cents  a  dozen.  That  is 
equivalent  to  85  cents  coast  on  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  and  80 
cents  on  the  rail  rate. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  they  selling  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  can  not  sell  at  that  price.  We  can  not  get  buy- 
ers at  that  price.  We  have  in  New  York  ourselves  for  sale  to-day 
a  lot  of  pink  salmon  that  we  can  not  get  that  price  for. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  sell  at  that  price  if  you  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  sell.  They  are  selling  in 
a  small  way  in  25  and  50  case  lots  at  this  price  in  New  York. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Do  you  know  what  the  retail  price  is? 

Mr.  Gorman.  As  near  as  I  can  tell  from  what  little  investigation 
I  have  made,  it  is  15  cents  a  can. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  lower  than  it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  retail  price  has  not  lowered? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  has  not  lowered  from  what  is  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  higher? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  In  fact  the 
year  before  last  the  retailer  advanced  the  price  to  15  cents  a  can 
and  it  has  been  approximately  that  price  since  then.  You  may  buy 
a  can  for  12^  cents — two  for  a  quarter — ^but  ordinarily  the  price  is 
15  cents  a  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account,  Mr.  Gorinan,  if  you  do  at 
all,  for  the  fact  that  the  retail  price  stays  up  while  the  wholesale 
price  has  gone  down  ? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  account  for  it.  One 
is  that  the  retailer  endeavors  to  maintain  possibly  in  his  business  a 
uniform  price.  Another  reason  is  that  last  fall  when  the  packer 
sold  to  the  wholesaler — the  wholesaler  when  he  makes  his  contract 
^with  the  packer  anticipates  the  arrival  of  these  goods  and  goes  out 
and  sells  to  the  retailer  say  10  cases,  20  cases,  25,  cases,  or  any  other 
number.  It  ma^  be  that  the  retailer  having  bought  these  goods  at 
tbe  prices  at  which  they  were  sold  last  fall  nas  them  on  his  shelves 
yet  m  many  instances.  If  he  did  not  have  them  on  his  shelves  now 
from  his  last  fall  purchases,  the  wholesale  market  would  be  in  bet- 
ter condition  it  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  practically  all  thA  retailers  have 
on  hand  the  supply  <^hey  purchased  last  fall? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  they  have  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  still  have  on  hand  a 
part  of  the  supplv  purchased  last  fall  from  the  wholesale  trade. 

Mr.  Gorman,   i  es ;  I  think  that  is  a  safe  guess. 

Mr.  Dorr.  When  is  the  consuming  season  for  the  canned  salmon  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  About  the  next  four  months  of  the  year,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.    The  warm  months,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  do  not  eat  much  salmon  during  the 
winter? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  the  can  of  salmon  is  cooked ;  it  is  ready  for  the 
table.  A  working  man  returning  from  his  work  stops  into  the  store 
and  can  buy  a  can  of  salmon  and  take  it  home.  If  they  have  some 
bread  and  butter,  radishes,  and  some  other  things  they  can  make  a 
meal  without  making  a  fire.  In  other  words,  it  is  hot-weather  food. 
It  is  excellent  for  use  on  excursions  and  picnics  and  outings  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  Canned  salmon  is  consumed  largely  for  food 
purposes  on  such  occasions.  It  is  served  cold.  You  can  serve  it  cold 
or  hot,  but  it  is  perfectly  cooked  and  more  palatable,  to  my  notion, 
speaking  personally,  cold  than  hot. 

Mr.  Bower.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Gorman  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  CHAHtMAN.  All  ripht. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  experience  has  been 
and  what  your  practice  is  in  reference  to  labeling  cans. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  the  shipment  of  unlabeled  goods. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  our  practice  is  to  absolutely  refuse  to  ship  un- 
labeled goods  and  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Bower.  Does  not  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pack  come  out  of 
Alaska  unlabeled  ? 

Mr.  GrORMAN.  Yes;  but  I  might  qualify  that  by  saying  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  comes  out  unlabeled.  The  early  shipments  par- 
ticiilarlv.  Tney  are  usually  labeled  at  Seattle  before  they  are 
shippecf  out  Now,  to  make  that  answer  so  you  will  understand  it, 
I  will  say  this :  During  the  packing  season  in  the  canneries  there  are 
barely  enough  employees  to  take  care  of  the  fish  and  pack  them. 
Hence  if  the  cannery  has  an  order  for  an  early  shipment,  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  send  it  down  unlabeled  and  hire  help  at  Seattle  to  lalK^l 
the  cans  and  ship  it  out  from  there,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
got  help  enough  at  the  cannery  to  complete  the  job  there  withimt 
sacrificing  the  raw  fish.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  cans  come 
down  without  labels  and  without  being  lacquered. 

Mr.  Bower.  Whajt  would  you  think  of  a  requirement  that  no  sal- 
mon be  shipped  out  of  Alaska  unlabeled  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  think  that  requirement  would  work  a  very 
great  hardship,  more  particularly  on  the  small  packer,  for  the  reason 
that  a  small  packer  may  have  all  his  money  mvested  in  his  plant. 
He  may  have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow  enough  money  to  buy  hi? 
cans  and  his  boxes  and  to  make  his  labor  advances.  The  bank,  we 
will  say,  will  lend  him  $10,000,  subject  to  the  lending  of  some  more 
money  on  the  arrival  down  of  some  of  his  goods.  If  he  has  to  wait  until 
his  pack  is  up  and  his  goods  are  labeled  to  ship  them  down  or  put 
them  into  the  warehouse  at  Seattle  in  order  to  borrow  money  against 
them  to  complete  his  pack  he  would  be  handicapped.  He  would  not 
have  sufficient  money  to  pay  his  Indian  labor  and  such  other  cash 
labor  as  he  gets  around  the  cannery  during  the  pack. 

For  the  large  packer  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  The  very 
large  companies  bring  practically  all  their  stuff  down  on  their  own 
ships,  label  it  at  the  canneries,  as  a  rule,  and  bring  it  down  that  way. 
The  question  you  raise  would  absolutely  work  a  serious  hardship  on 
many  of  the  small  packers.  It  would  take  away  from  them  the 
means  of  financing  their  pack  and  would  not  permit  them  to  hy- 
pothecate the  early  pack  to  complete  the  late  pack. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Regardless  of  where  the  salmon  is  labeled,  whether  in 
Alaska,  Seattle,  or  other  shipping  points,  what  would  you  think  of 
a  requirement  that  the  salmon  should  be  sold  only  under  packers' 
labels? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  have  in  my  files  correspondence  with  Secretary 
Wilson  about  three  or  four  years  ago  urging  that  the  only  way  to 

{)rotect  the  consumer  of  canned  goods  is  to  have  the  manufacturer's 
abel  on  every  package. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  we  understand  that  you  urged  that  upon  the  Sec- 
retary ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes;  I  urged  that  on  Secretary  Wilson  in  corre- 
spondence. I  am  absolutely  in  favor,  in  other  words,  that  every 
man  who  puts  up  a  can  of  salmon,  a  can  of  corn,  a  can  of  tomatoes, 
or  any  other  canned  product  shall  put  his  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  brokers  own  a  number  of  labels  f 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  sometimes  true;  yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  fact,  does  not  the  firm  you  represent,  or  your  com- 
pany, have  a  number  of  labels  that  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  You  probably  do  not  understand  my  position.  Wo 
are  extensive  packers  as  well  as  brokers. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  mean  in  addition  you  use  labels? 

Mr.  Gorman.  We  use  labels  only  on  our  own  goods.  On  our 
goods  we  use  our  own  labels  and  on  the  goods  of  individual  packers 
whom  we  represent  we  use  their  labels. 

The  Chairman.  As  brokers,  however,  you  do  not  put  any  different 
labels  on  the  cans? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  Certainly  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  customers  who  put  their  own  labels 
c>n  the  can  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Not  a  great  many.  I  think,  Senator,  while  prob- 
ably it  is  not  a  common  practice,  yet  it  is  quite  t)revalent  for  the 
jobber  to  strip  labels  and  put  private  labels  on  the  goods  after  they 
arrive  at  his  store. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  customers  to  whom  you  send  cans 
unlabeled  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  With  the  understanding  or  agi^ee- 
xnent  that  they  are  to  put  their  own  labels  on? 

Air.  Gorman.  I  do  not  think  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold 
5,000  cases  of  unlabeled  salmon.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  with  an  old  customer  where  we  can  not  very  well  get 
away  from  it  that  we  do ;  but  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  abso- 
lutely  away  from  that  practice. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  a  general  rule  whatever  salmon  you  sell, 
if  a  different  label  is  put  on,  it  is  put  on  after  it  gets  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  original  label  is  taken  off  and  he  puts 
a  new  one  of  his  own  on. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  will  say.  Senator,  so  as  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  there  are  occasions  when  the  buyer  stipulates  with  the  seller 
that  the  buyer's  label  is  to  be  put  on  the  cans,  but  they  also  stipulate 
that  the  labels  shall  show  the  true  varieties  or  grades — coho  salmon,  red 
salmon,  pink  salmon,  etc. — the  label  has  to  state  the  grade  of  salmon, 
anyway,  and  we  make  a  condition  with  the  buyer  in  tne  few  instances 
where  we  do  that,  that  the  buyer  has  to  ship  the  labels  to  us  so  that 
we  can  send  them  to  the  canneries  in  Alaska  in  time  to  put  them  on 
in  regular  course  of  business.  That  is,  we  refuse  to  put  them. on 
aftei'wards,  and  refuse  to  consider  the  request  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  that  practice? 
Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  purchaser  and  the  character  of 
his  label? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Well,  I  would  not  care.  Senator,  to  give  the  name 
of  a  purchaser.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  character  of  his  label  is  as 
follows :  In  every  instance  it  describes  the  quality  of  the  fish,  whether 
it  is  a  Puget  Sound  sockeye,  red  Alaska,  coho,  medium  red,  king  sal- 
mon, or  pmk  salmon ;  but  this  is  applied  mainly  to  the  higher  grades. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  this  label 
and  the  packers'  label 

Mr.  Gorman.  None  at  all.  Only  this,  that  a  jobber,  say,  in  New 
York,  has  been  running  for  10  or  15  years  what  they  call  a  hou.se 
label.  They  may  have  a  label  "The  happy  home  "  label,  to  illustrate, 
which  is  used  on  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  salmon,  and  all  the  different 
lines  of  canned  ffoods  the  house  carries.  It  would  be  "  Happy  home 
sockeye  salmon,  or  red  salmon.  That  is  the  trade-mark  of  tne  house 
and  tney  endeavor  to  carry  that  right  through  their  trade  on  canned 
goods. 
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For  that  reason  there  are  some  special  house  labels.  But  the  great 
majority  buy  the  packers'  labels  and  sell  the  goods  under  the  packers*' 
labels. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  would  favor  making  that  rule  universal  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  would  absolutely  make  it  this  way:  That  any  man 
that  puts  up  any  kind  of  canned  foodstuffs  should  be  compelled  to 
put  his  name  on  the  package. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  other  salmon  be  sold  under  another 
label 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  no  canned  goods  be  sold  that  does  not  bear  the 
manufacturer's  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Bower.  His  name  and  address? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  You  would  show  the  locality  where  the  salmon  was 
packed,  as  well  as  the  packer's  name? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  pure  food 
law  just  have  gone  one  step  further  and  provided  that  the  manu- 
facturer's name  should  be  on  the  package  in  all  cases.  That  would 
save  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
the  small  packer  in  Alaska  to  require  the  labeling  of  all  cans  before 
shipment  out  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  But  it  would  not  work  a  hardship  if  the  requirement 
was  made  that  the  cans  be  sold  under  his  label,  regardless  of  the 
place  of  labeling,  so  that  when  the  goods  go  out  to  the  trade  they  go 
under  packers'  labels. 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  it  would  work  no  hardship  if  the  requirement 
was  made  that  the  cans  be  sold  under  his  label,  provided  he  was  not 
compelled  to  label  them  in  any  particular  locality — ^in  any  particular 
place. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  other  words,  the  goods  might  be  sent  to  Puget  Sound 
and  labeled  there  later  in  the  season? 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  the  practice  largely  now,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  gi\en  you.  The  packers  have  found  it  necessary  to  hypothecate 
their  early  pack  to  complete  the  later  work.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
small  canneries  w^hich  put  up  30,000  or  40,000  cases. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  southeastern  Alaska? 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  southeastern  Alaska  only. 

Mr.  Bowser.  Still,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  it  done  before  the 
goods  were  shipped  out  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  No;  if  that  were  possible  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  of  anv  great  effect  whether  they  were  shipped  labeled  or  unlabeled, 
provided  the  law  covered  the  particular  requirement  that  the  packer's 
name  must  be  on  the  can.  I  am  absolutelv  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  that  kind  of  a  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gorman. 

Before  Judge  Wickersham  commences  his  statement,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Attorney  General's  Office  giving  some  informn- 
tion  that  we  were  to  get  from  them  as  to  the  amount  collected  through 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five  years,  I 
will  have  that  put  into  the  record. 
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The  contract  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  as  follows : 

[Salmon  contract.] 


Na 


8<^d  to 
By 


Gorman  &  Ck>.  (Inc.)» 

Packebs  and  Dibtbibutebs  of  Canned  Salmon. 

Ck>LMAN  Building. 

Seattle,  Wash., 


Broker 


Number  of  cases. 

Brand  and  grade. 

Price  per 

Talk. 

Flats. 

Halves. 

dosen. 

• 

• 

PHces  are  1  o.  b  terminal  shipping  points  Pacific  coast 

Terms:  Draft  against  bill  of  lading,  or  order,  cash  less  li  per  cent  if  draft 
paid  wltbin  10  days  from  date  thereof,  otherwise  net  cash  on  arrival,  payable 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Seattle  exchange. 

Conditions:  All  claims  for  swells  at  f.  o.  b.  cost,  plus  original  freight  only, 
must  be  pres^ted  by  June  SO  following  pack,  and  tins  held  to  order  of  seller. 
Ail  claims  for  defects  other  than  swells  to  be  made  within  10  days  after  receipt 
of  goods. 

Short  delivery :  Sellers  not  liable  for  short  delivery  if  caused  by  destruction 
of  cannery,  floods,  strikes,  short  pack*  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  Propor- 
tionate quantities  only  of  goods  unshipped  when  shortage  becomes  known  to 
be  delivered  in  case  of  short  pack. 

All  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  usual  way,  the  loser  paying 
cost  of  arbitration.  Final  rejection  of  goods  shall  cancel  only  that  portion  of 
contract  arbitrated  on,  relieving  the  seller  of  further  responsibility. 

Signed  in  triplicate. 

,  Sellers, 

Accepted. 


-,  Buyers, 
-.  Brokers, 


The  letter  follows : 

Depabtment  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D,  C,  May  2^,  1912, 
Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Fisheries^   United  States  Senate. 

Sib:  I  have  in  hand  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  Instant,  asking  for  a  statement 
showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  of  all  kinds  collected  by  the  National 
Government  or  for  the  National  Government  in  Alaska  during  the  last  five 
years  and  requesting  that  the  important  items  be  segregated. 

Not  all  revenues  from  the  District  of  Alaska  are  reported  through  this  de- 
partment Collections  on  account  of  licenses  under  the  general  internal-revenue 
laws  are  reported  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is  probable  that  various 
other  revenues  are  reported  otherwise.  The  only  revenue  reports  from  Alaska 
passing  through  tliis  de|)artment  are  those  of  the  clerks  of  the  district  court. 
There  are  four  separate  reports  made  by  each  clerk  for  each  quarter,  which 
carry  collections  as  follows: 

(a)  All  license  monej's  received  for  business  carried  on  within  any  incorpo- 
rated town.  All  said  moneys  are  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  to  be 
used  for  mouiclpal  and  school  purposes.  The  clerk  forwards  the  treasurer's 
receipt  to  this  department  with  his  account. 

ib)  All  license  moneys  received  for  busiiiesH  carried  on  outside  of  incor- 
IK)rated  towns.  All  moneys  of  this  class  are  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  remain  there  as  a  scimrate  and  distinct  fund  known 
jss  the  "Alaska  fund.'*    This  money  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  of  January  27,  1905  (3;^  Stat.  L.,  616),  for  the  construction  of  r«»a.l-, 
maintenance  of  schools,  etc.,  in  Alaska. 

(c)  These  collections  consist  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  fees  of  comnii8si<>nt*rs 
and  deputy  marshals,  in  excess  of  their  maximum,  and  sundry  other  fees  f-T 
s<»rvice8  performed  by  tlie  clerk  or  deputy  clerk. 

These  moneys  arc  used  for  the  payment  of  the  incidental  exi»enses  of  tL»» 
court,  and  are  disbursed  by  the  clerk  ui)oq  the  order  of  the  jndge. 

(d)  These  collections  consist  of  all  funds  otlier  than  license  moneys  rei-*^iA»i! 
by  the  clerk  which  are  not  available  for  court  expenses,  conceminjc  the  disi-.-i- 
tion  of  which  tlie  law  makes  specific  provision;  such  as  moneys  accniiiij;  fnu 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  or  internal-revenue  laws,  moneys  arising  fruiu 
civil  post-office  suits,  etc. 

The  total  amount  reported  as  having  been  collected  in  each  of  the  hImivp- 
mentioned  funds  for  the  last  five  calendar  years  Is  as  follows: 


Years. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


S351  347.65 
171,670.11 
145,384.66 
164,39L35 
185,120.88 


(ft) 


$176,056.36 
303,436.67 
182,806.08 
254,653.28 
238,521.81 


(c) 


154,174.44 
44,509.79 
55,312.84 
81,189.06 
60,344.64 


Irf' 


P.77».  r 
S.^Ti'  > 

2,7«r  *: 

4,<«LI2!# 


The  segrejjation  of  the  license  moneys  (funds  a  and  b)  fo  as  to  show  tL»* 
amount  received  for  spe<ific  classes  of  business  could  only  be  made  by  analyz>:.-.; 
the  quarterly  reports  of  the  clerks.  This  would,  of  course,  involve  consulemli.*' 
labor  and  take  some  little  time.  If,  however,  you  w^ish  this  work  done,  and  w  1  . 
advise  me  more  definitely  as  to  the  particular  class  or  classes  of  licenses  in 
which  the  committee  is  interested,  I  will  endeavor  to  have  the  segregatlou  madt^ 
accordingly. 

KcsiJoctfully,  Geo.  W.  Wickersiiam. 

Attorney  General, 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department  showing  the  receipts  on  account  of  Alaska  f<>r 
the  fiscal  years  1907  to  1911.    That  I  will  put  also  into  the  record. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  of  reeeipts  on  account  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal  years  1901  to  Jl*n, 

inclusive. 


Customs 

Internal  revenue,  ordinary 

Corporation  tax 

8jile8  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  sralskins 

Kent  of  Fox  Islands 

Funds  available  for  court  expenses 

Funds  not  available  for  court  expenses 

Alaska  fund 

Customs,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

Customs  fees 

Services  of  customs  oHicers 

Navigation  fines 

Navi^jation  fees 

Stcaml)oat-inspection  fines 

Wharfape 

Immigrant  fund 

Registers  and  receivers'  fees 

Depredations  on  public  timber 

Sale  of  agricultural  products,  experiment 

station 

Sale  of  ( Jovemment  property 

Game  licenses 

Sales  of  timber 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  Forest  Service 

Collections  for  transcripts  and  plats 


1907 


1906 


S98.449.4C 
18,544.16 


170,439.73 
15,723.95 


54,195.21 

148,017.10 

100.00 

15.00 

2,479.(50 

104,()5(i.52 

ti5.75 

2.00 

4,705.35 

730.00 

2,470.18 

025.00 

1,900.30 

130. 00 

2. 130. 93 

7.548.03 

4,796.28 
53.90 


17,182.83 

153,006.90 

100.00 


14,384.26 

205,773.63 

22.20 

17.20 

1,341.75 

200.00 

1,932.85 

1,385.00 

2. 165. 90 

744.00 

2,685.92 


1909 


167,025.79 
18,217.40 


1910 


1911 


79.116.26 
153,375.00 


S56,348.23 

18.377.44 

1,965.49 

131,264.05 

153,375.00 


$45.  ou.  r 

19. c^   i.\ 

3.»ls  > 

13»i.S>  ". 

»  403. 94t'  .-, 


1,570.75 
155,306.26 


.80 

3,279.50 

103.06 

1,860.09 


1,071.25 
1,392.00 
1,378.61 


1.817.49 

260.040.36 

27.21 

'"3,'3i3.d6" 
610.00 
2.282.13 
700.00 


4, 1>2  V. 
175. 4*;*'  "- 


I. 


3.0^2  *!■ 

2.4V.    ♦ 

l,J*5t'  •• 


1,094.00 

798.  eo 

115.30 


4lk.{.  4f 


1,446.39 
7.56 


3. 162. 85 
488.67 


6.300.50 

4,438.63 

144.10 


1,154.84 

806.43 

2.a?K4: 

36.25 

133.25 

!•     'i 

887.00 

3.017.00  . 

5,077  V 

10,510.90 

14,911.97  ' 

16,07:    •. 

1. 700.19 

1,480170 

3,iMi  n- 

220.00 

^.  .     , 

Total '  515,344.29  !  499,443.30 


498,094.94     652,451.66       833.91s  47 


1  Sale  of  sealskin.s,  act  of  Apr.  21, 1910. 
ULSxniT  Department,  May  SI,  191 1. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  letter  to  Senator  Bourne  from  Mr. 
Warren,  who  appeared  before  this  committee  a  few  days  ago,  giving 
some  information  which  we  asked  him  to  get,  especially  showing  his 
loss  and  gain  per  case  from  1901  down  to  1911.  That  we  will  put 
into  the  record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Alaska-Portland  Packers*  Association  (Inc.), 

Portland,  Oregl,  May  23,  1912, 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bourne, 

Vnitvd  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Pursuant  witb  the  request  which  Senator  Jones  mode  of  me 
when  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  In  behalf  of  the  Ahislsa-Portland  Pacls- 
ers'  Association,  of  this  city,  in  the  hearing  regarding  the  proposed  new  Senate 
bill  No.  5856,  relating  to  fisheries  in  Alaslia,  I  would  submit  the  following  as  the 
amount  of  gain  or  loss  per  case  during  each  3'ear  since  we  have  oi)erated  a 
cannery  on  the  Nusbagak  River,  Alaska.  These  figures  are  the  actual  figures 
ns  taken  from  our  books  and  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  gain  or  loss  for  each 
year  by  the  actual  number  of  cases  packed: 


Year. 

Loss 
per  case,    i 

Gain 
per  case. 

1901 

11.61  ' 
1.04 

i 

1902 

19rn 

10.35 

1904 

.67 

1 

1905 

.17 

1906 

1907 

1.36 

19(W 

.62 

ii*rj 

.45 

1910 

-•  —  - ---  — ..-.-. 

.40 

1911 

............1 

1.04 

>  So  loss. 

*  No  gain. 

This  shows  that  during  11  years  of  operation  we  have  suffered  actual  losses 
on  our  packs  during  four  years  and  have  made  gains  during  six  years,  and 
during  one  year  we  came  out  Just  even. 

You  will  also  please  note  that  our  average  losses  have  been  greater  than  our 
average  gains,  the  average  loss  being  $1.16  i)er  case  during  the  years  when  we 
made  losses,  and  the  average  gain  was  only  48  cents  i)er  case  during  the  years 
when  we  made  gains. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  bring  this  statement  to  tlie  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  in  connection  with  the  argument  which  I  made  at  the 
hearing,  and  I  will  very  willingly  furnish  any  further  information  which  you 
muy  wish. 

Tlianking  you  again  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness  which  you  extended 
to  me  while  in  Washington,  I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  A.  Wabren. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WICKEBSHAM,  DELEGATE  IN  CON- 

OKESS  FEOM  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Wickersham,  you  may  proceed,  if  you  are 
ready. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  statement  this  even- 
ing, and  I  am  not  fully  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  some  amendments  you  propose  to 
offer  to  the  bill,  you  mipht  state  generally  what  they  are,  and  if  you 
have  any  papers  you  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  I  think  we 
had  better  take  that  up  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  some  communications  from  grand  juries 
and  citizens  of  Alaska  and  a  large  number  of  petitions  signed  by  the 
people.  Some  of  these  communications  set  out  in  a  brief  show  their 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so,  too.    They  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  so,  because  I  am  not  a  fisherman  and  I 
know  very  little  about  this  matter,  except  what  people  write  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  their  views  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc  some  copies  of  the  grand- jury  reports 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me  from  the  courts  up  there  and  I 
think  I  will  read  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  fisheries. 

I  call  attention  first  to  the  report  dated  November  1,  1911,  which 
is  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  convened  at  Valdez,  Alaska.  I  will 
only  read  so  much  of  that  report  as  relates  to  the  fisheries. 

The  grand  jury  says  under  the  heading  of  "  Fishing  industry  ": 

Regarding  the  fishing  Industry  of  Alaska,  we  believe  that  the  canneries 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  10  cents  per  case,  as  these  industries 
are  exhaus.ing  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of  the  Territory  without 
expending  any  money  whatever  in  the  Territory. 

The  revenue  thus  derived  could  be  used  in  improving  highways,  constmctine 
public  buildings  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  We  believe  this 
is  only  fair  for  the  reason  that  the  salmon  industry  in  Alaska,  while  taking 
oui  several  million  dollars  per  annum,  gives  us  nothing  in  return. 

The  cannery  employees  are  shipped  in  at  the  opening  of  the  season  in 
vessels  owned  by  the  companies  employing  them;  at  the  close  of  the  season 
the  same  employees  are  shipped  out  along  with  the  products  of  their  labor. 

The  conipanies  bring  in  commissaries  for  the  subsistence  of  such  employees 
while  at  work  as  well  as  supplying  them  with  clothing  and  other  articles  of 
necessity  or  luxury.  They  are  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  Territory,  and  the 
above-mentioned  sum  (10  cents  per  case)  Is  less  proportionately,  we  firmly  l>e- 
lleve,  than  the  license  charged  for  other  businesses  engaged  in  by  actual 
residents  of  the  Terriiory. 

This  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  grand  jury  report. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  grand  jury  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Valdez  grand  ]urv.  November  1,  1011. 
The  report  is  signed  by  Charles  C.  Rudolph,  foreman. 

The  next  grand  jury  report  is  the  Cfordova  grand  jury,  dated 
November  28,  1911.  I  will  read  the  part  of  that  report  which  relates 
to  fisheries,  which  is  as  follows : 

We  recommend  that  the  rate  of  taxation  as  at  present  levied  on  the  canning 
coniorations  be  materially  Increased.  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  is 
ridiculously  low.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  exercise  a  closer  super- 
vision In  connection  with  this  industry  and  use  every  precaution  to  prevent 
wasteful  slaughter.  The  (Tovemmeut  should  see  to  it  that  tax  returns  are  made 
from  every  canning  establishment  in  accordance  with  the  output,  whatever  the 
basis  of  taxation  may  be.  We  recommend  that  the  Government  establish  a  fish 
hatchery  on  Lake  Eyak  near  the  town  of  Cordova. 

Then  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  grand  jury  report 
made  by  the  grand  jury  under  Judge  Lvons  at  Juneau,  Alaska^  on 
the  IGth  day  of  February,  1912.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  fish- 
ing industry  is  as  follows : 

We  respectfully  but  earnestly  recommend  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  fish- 
ing industry  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  be  amended.  As  these  laws  now  stand, 
they  seem  to  permit  the  taking  and  catching  of  herring  and  use  thereof  for 
fertilizer  and  oil.  The  herring  is  a  highly  valuable  fish  for  food  purposes,  and 
we  consider  that  the  use  of  these  fishes  for  any  other  purpose  is  extremely 
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wasteful  and  uaecononiical.  The  law  as  it  now  is  taxes  the  pack  of  the  can- 
neries at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  case  If  the  canneries  do  not  maintain  hatch- 
eries and  propagate  and  liberate  fry  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
lating thereto;  if  they  do  propagate  and  liberate  fry  according  to  said  pro- 
visions, the  canneries  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  burden  of  said  tax.  The 
pacic  of  all  canneries  should  be  taxed — the  salmon  known  in  the  market  aa 
"  reds  "  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  case  and  those  known  in  the  market  as 
**  pinks "  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  case,  and  the  pack  or  product  of  salteries, 
mild-curing  establishments*  and  all  other  fish-preserving  plants  at  such  a  rate 
as  shall  be  Just,  proper,  and  proportionate  to  the  said  tax  herein  recommended 
for  canned  salmon;  provided,  however,  that  no  tax  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
iiu]>o8ed  upon  fresh  halibut. 

The  propagation  in  Alaska  of  salmon  and  other  fish  of  commercial  value 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Government  exclusively,  and  it  should  be  carried 
on  much  more  extensively  than  it  is  at  present.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  all 
of  the  money  derived  from  the  tax  on  the  pack  of  the  canneries  and  other 
fishing  enterprises  In  the  waters  of  Alaska  should  be  applied  and  devoted  to 
the  propagation  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Alaska,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion thereto  an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  which  should  be 
applied  to  further  extending  and  developing  the  hatcheries  of  fish  in  those 
stresims  and  lakes.  We  believe  that  this  appropriation  should  be  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  should  be  used  in  increasing  the  number  of  hatch- 
eries along  the  Alaskan  coast ;  and  that  the  money  derived  from  said  tax  should 
he  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  hatcheries  now  in  existence  and 
those  to  be  established  by  means  of  said  appropriation,  and  for  no  other 
purijose. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Sunday  close  season  as  applied  to  the 
fishing  industry  be  made  universal  throughout  the  waters  of  Alaska.  As  the 
law  stands  at  present  the  closed  Sunday  applies  to  the  waters  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  only;  obviously  in  the  interest  of  Justice  and  uniformity  and  for 
economic  reasons.  It  should  apply  to  all  the  waters  of  Alaska. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  person  (except 
the  native  trit>es  of  Alaska  and  their  descendants),  whether  fishing  on  his  own 
account  or  as  agent  or  employee  for  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion, be  permitted  or  allowed  to  fish  In  the  waters  of  Alaska  unless  he  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such 
citizen. 

The  Chairman.  What  grand  jury  is  that? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  is  the  Juneau  grand  jury.  These  are  all 
recent  reports.  Similar  reports  have  been  returned  by  grand  juries 
up  there  for  years.    These  are  only  the  late  ones. 

Mr.  Dorr.  This  last  one,  I  am  afraid,  comes  from  some  people  who 
are  engaged  in  the  halibut  fishing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  may  be;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  Valdez  grand  jury 
report  of  March  21,  1912.  That  report  is  signed  by  Henry  Deyo, 
foreman.    So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  fisheries  is  as  follows : 

Your  fH'and  jury  finds  in  operation  a  law  providing  for  the  rebate  of  license 
fo<'s  and  taxes  to  any  salmon  canning  company  which  maintains  a  hatchery. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  law  has  the  effect  of  depriving  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  of  a  very  considerable  revenue.  Owing  to  the  Inxity  allowetl  by  its 
provision  for  submitting  proof  of  the  liberation  of  fry  and  to  the  lack  of  inspec- 
tion and  8ui)er vision  under  which  the  hatcheries  oi)erate,  It  practically  allows 
the  canneries  in  Alaska  to  name  for  tlieniselves  the  sum  which  shall  bo  paid 
into  the  public  fund  by  these  companies  as  license  fees  and  taxes.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  grand  jury  the  law  should  be  replaced  by  one  providing  for  a 
Just  and  r(»n8onable  tax  and  license  fee  to  l)t»  imld  annually  In  cash  by  com- 
Iianl€^s  oi)eratIng  salmon  canneries  In  Alaska,  and  providing  for  the  maintenance 
<»f  salmon  hatcheries  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  under  sui)er vision 
of  Hovemment  exjierts.  We  would  urge  the  Delegate  to  Congress  to  use  every 
IK»Hsible  means  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  with  a  view 
to  having  such  Igislntlon  enacted  as  will  place  the  business  of  canning  salmon 
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upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  industries  in  Alaska  as  wgards  license  fe^*:? 
and  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  proper  Governmeut  sui>er- 
Tislon  of  the  propagation  of  the  salmon  species. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  large  number  of  petitions  from  peo- 
ple up  in  Alaska.  I  have  one  here,  signed  by  257  persons,  including 
merchants,  mining  men,  engineers,  butchers,  clerks,  photographers, 
newspaper  men,  loggers,  carpenters,  and  so  on — all  classes  of  citizens 
residing  at  Ketchikan.  I  will  read  the  letter  which  accompanied 
the  petition,  because  it  is  impossible  to  put  all  that  long  list  of  names 
into  the  record.  I  will  not  ask  to  have  that  done,  but  I  will  ask  to 
have  their  prayer  put  in.     [Reading:] 

The  Power  Boat  Club, 
Ketchikan,  Southeastern  Alaska,  December  16,  1911. 

Hon.  James  Wjckersiiam,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  a  regularly  appointed  committee,  at  a  rouMnj: 
public  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  November  3, 1911,  herewith  inclose  you  a  co\^y 
of  a  petition  embodying  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  and  which  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  circulate  for  signatures  gener- 
ally throughout  southeastern  Alaska.  The  inclosed  copy  has  been  signed  by  alDK^t 
every  i)erson  to  whom  it  has  been  presented,  and  we  have  placed  copies  In  other 
localities  which  will  doubtless  be  mailed  to  you  direct.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  present  the  same  to  j'ou  personally,  but  believing  that  you  could  not  conveii- 
lently  call  u]X>n  us  before  the  convening  of  the  present  CJongress,  we  are  u»'w 
mailing  it  to  you  with  the  hope  and  sincere  belief  that  you  realize  the  irravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  great  necessity  of  a  strong  legal  barrier  against  foreipi 
invasion  of  our  fishing  interests  on  this  coast,  and,  indeed,  if  immediate  rerisioD 
of  our  fishing  laws,  such  as  will  protect  the  industry  in  all  its  phases  for  the 
present  in  a  manner  to  conserve  the  supply  for  the  future,  are  not  enacted,  not 
only  will  Alaska's  development  be  greatly  retarded,  but  southeastern  Alaska's 
greatest  asset  will  be  ruthlessly  pillaged  and  forever  ruined.  This  by  no  menus 
•cuuconis  Alnska  alone,  but  is  a  factor  of  much  importance  to  our  entire  Xati»>n. 
We  earnestly  solicit  your  zealous  support  in  behalf  of  our  petition  vrith  tht' 
belief  that  you  are  personally  as  anxious  as  we  to  secure  the  protection  askcnl. 
We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  valuable  assistance,  and  will  gladly  resiK>iul 
to  your  call  for  such  assistance  as  is  in  our  power  to  render. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  GlLMOUB, 

John  W.   Stedman, 
Forest  J.  Hunt, 

W.    J.   BUGOE, 

C*)mmittce. 

P.  S. — We  are  informed  by  one  of  our  local  attorneys  that  his  Impression, 
from  a  casual  examination  of  the  law,  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Japanese  from  declaring  his  intentions  for  citizenship.  We  call  you  attention 
to  this  that  you  may  be  governed  accordingly  and  look  after  this  feature  if 
necessai-y. 

Very  truly,  Goicicrmz. 

Here  is  the  petition  which  is  directed  to  me.    [Reading:] 

Hon.  James  Wickebsham, 

Delepate  to  CongresB  from  Alaska: 

We,  represent! ve  citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska,  or  natives  thereof,  fearins 
that  the  fishing  industry  of  this  region  is  threatened  by  the  presence  of  alien 
fishermen  taking  fish  from  tlie  waters  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  best  interest «^ 
of  Alaska  and  Alaskans,  respectfully  ask  that  legislaion  be  enacted  in  Con 
gress — provided  present  laws  are  found  inadequate — as  shall  require  every  maT 
taking  fish  in  comuierclal  quantities  from  the  waters  of  Alaska,  as  a  laborer 
or  otherwise,  to  be  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one  who  shall  have 
declared  his  Intention  to  become  such,  or  a  native  of  Alaska. 

That  is  the  petition,  that  is  signed  by  257  persons,  to  which  I  calle^l 
our  attention. 
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I  have  ofie  here  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  petition  I  have 
just  read — it  is  printed  and  they  are  all  exactly  alike — from  nine 
signers  at  Chomly.  Then  T  have  another  which  Is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  it.    [Reading:] 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Noi^cmher  2,  J911, 

Whereas  it  is  common  report  that  certain  aliens  and  nonresidents  of  Alaska 
are  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  contrary 
to  an  act  of  Congress,  an  act  especially  framed  to  prevent  such  fishing;  and 

Whereas  this  seems  likely  to  continue  and  extend  to  an  undesirable  degree, 
we,  the  undersigned  citizens  and  natives  of  Alaska,  desire  to  call  a  meeting  to 
discuss  this  vital  matter. 

That  is  signed  by  30  persons  and  forwarded  to  me  also.  Then 

here  is  the  ordinary  petition,  which  I  read  first,  in  opposition  to 

aliens  fishing  in  Alaska,  signed  by  39  persons  who  reside  at  Sitka 

or  in  that  neighborhood.    Then  I  have  a  petition  of  a  similar  kind, 

signed  by  106  persons,  from  Petersburg,  Alaska,  signed  by  all  classes 

of  citizens  generally.    Another  si^ed  by  a  large  number  of  persons 

at  Sumdum,  I  think,  or  in  that  neighborhood.    Then  I  have  a  similar 

petition,  signed  by  133  persons,  from  Valdez,  accompanied  by  some 

letters.    The  letter  is  directed  to  me,  dated  Ketchikan,  January  10. 

1012,  and  is  as  follows: 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Januarjf  10,  1912. 
Hon.  James  Wickersham,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Judge:  In  behalf  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  hand — of  which 
I  an»  a  member — I  Inclose  yon  a  copj'  of  Judge  Lyon's  decision  in  a  case  brought 
before  him  against  a  Japanese,  at  the  last  term  of  court  here,  for  illegal  fish- 
ing, which  shows  his  inten)retation  of  the  law  as  It  now  stands, 

I  also  inclose  the  petition  that  was  signed  up  at  Valdez  and  Just  received 

here.    We  place  the  matter  in  your  hands,  with  full  confidence  that  your  utmost 

ability  and  interest  will  be  directed  to  securing  needed  legislation  for  the  best 

interests  of  all  the  people  of  Alaska,  both  now  and  hereafter.    I  remain  as  ever, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Forest  J.  Hunt. 

Then,  the  petition  of  133  citizens  is  inclosed;  also  the  opinion  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  which  is  a  short 
decision  by  Judge  Lyons. 

The  Chairman.  That  decision  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  decision  is  as  follows: 

In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska,  division  No.  1,  at  Ketchikan. 
ITnited  States  of  America  v,  Miyata,  a  Japanese,  defendant.  No.  257  KB 
decision. 

John  Rustgard,  Esq.,  for  the  Government;  Messrs.  Ingersoll  &  Cosgrove  for 
the  defendant. 
^  Lyons,  district  Judge. 

Orally. — In  this  matter,  gentlemen,  of  The  United  States  v.  Miyata,  the  de- 
fendant is  informed  against  under  the  act  which  prohibits  aliens  from  fishing 
in  Alaskan  waters. 

The  defendant  has,  in  response  to  the  request  to  i)lcud,  offered  a  statement  of 
facts,  admitting  that  he  was  iishing  within  the  waters  charged  in  the  informa- 
tion and  admitted  also  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  hadn't  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  but  wsis  a  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Alaska  continuously  for  10  years  last 
pnst.  but  at  that  time  he  was  working  and  fishing  for  tlie  A  In  ska  Pacific 
Fisheries  Co.  at  the  rate  of  ^^lO  |)er  month.  The  statement  also  alleges  that  the 
Ahiska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.  is  qualified  to  fish  in  Alaska.  The  only  question, 
then,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  of  June  2i\  1900,  providing  that  only  cer- 
tain classes  of  i)eoplo  shall  be  |)erniltteJ  to  fish  within  Alaskan  waters,  pro- 
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hibits  the  employment  by  a  qualified  fishing  company  or  qualified  fishing  persiic 
of  aliens  as  laborers  in  fishing. 

The  proviso  under  which  the  defendant  claims  to  be  relieved  of  any  crimiiuil 
resix)n8ibillty  reads  as  follows: 

''Provided  further.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  or  association  lawfully  entitled  to  fish  in  the  waters  uf 
Alaska  from  employing  as  laborers  any  aliens  who  can  now  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  either  at  stated  wages  or 
by  piecework,  or  both,  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries,  or  with  the  canning. 
salting,  or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish." 

In  order  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  under  the  st<-ite- 
ment  of  facts  submitted  it  Is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  words  "  in  eonuK- 
tlon  with  Alaskan  fisheries";  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  ''  fisb- 
eiy."  It  Is  necessary  to — It  Is  helpful  at  least  to  determine  what  is  meant  by 
''  fishery  " ;  whether  fishery  means  the  industry  of  canning  or  some  other  iudiiji- 
try  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  or  whether  it  has  reference  also  to  the  particular 
place  for  fishing  and  the  catching  of  fish. 

Webster  defines  **  fishery  "  as  the  act,  process,  occupation,  or  season  of  taking 
fish  or  other  sea  products.  "  Fishery,  a  place  for  catching  fish  or  catchiDs 
other  sea  products."  That  is  given  as  the  popular  definition.  The  legal  defini- 
tion as  given  by  Webster  is : 

"  The  right  to  take  fish  at  a  certain  place  or  in  particular  waters  by  drawing 
a  seine  or  net,  called  a  several  fishery  when  founded  on  ownership  of  under- 
lying soil  and  therefore  exclusive;  free  fishery  when  an  exclusive  prlvile^** 
derived  from  royalty  or  special  grant  to  fish  in  special  waters  indeijeudent  <>f 
soil "  and  proceeds  further  to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  fisheries.  Bonvier 
defines  "  fishery  "  as  a  place  prepared  for  catching  fish  with  nets  and  hooks. 
*'Thls  Is  commonly  applied  to  the  place  of  drawing  a  seine  or  net,"  and  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  define  the  various  kinds  of  fisheries;  common  fishery, 
free  fishery;  and  several  fishery,  all  dealing  with  the  particular  place  where 
the  fish  are  caught. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  and  our  own  Federal  court  have  treated 
the  word  "fishery"  without  defining  it  as  the  place  where  the  fish  are  cautrht. 
Now,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Ck)ngres8  used  the  word  "fishery"  as  the  law- 
writers  and  other  text-writers  have  construed  It.  It  must  be  assumed  thai 
Congress  gave  It  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  the  law  books  and  when  the 
statute  says  "  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries "  it  seems  to  me  there  is^ 
no  warrant  for  taking  the  position  the  Government  does  that  that  means  the 
limitation  of  the  right  to  employ  labor  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
fish  in  some  way,  for  the  statute  says  also  "  in  connection  with  canning,  salt- 
ing, or  otherwise  preserving  of  fish."  Now,  the  only  way  or  the  only  meth<xl 
by  which  the  clause  "  in  connection  with  Alaskan  fisheries  "  can  be  given  any 
place  within  the  statute  Is  to  hold,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  refers  to  work  or 
labor  performed  In  connection  with  the  fisheries.  Any  sort  of  labor  In  connt^c- 
tion  with  the  taking  of  fish  from  the  place  where  it  is  defined  as  a  fishery,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  excepted  from  the  denunciation  of  this  act,  because  I  can't 
construe  the  statute  or  I  can't  construe  that  the  principles  of  the  statute 
would  have  any  meaning  unless  they  mean  that  all  aliens  are  allowed  to  fish 
in  connection  with  fisheries,  in  any  connection  whatever  with  the  taking  uf 
fish  from  the  waters.  If  Congress  wanted  to  limit  their  connection  with  fish- 
ing, it  mifsht  have  said  so  It  hasn't.  It  says  "  In  connection  with  .Uask.m 
fisheries."    And  I  can  place  no  other  construction  upon  that,  gentlemen. 

Then  this  man  had  a  right  to  work  as  a  laborer  for  another  for  some  other 
qualified  fisherman  In  fishing  and  taking  the  fish  from  the  waters  of  Alaska. 
If  that  Is  not  a  good  policy  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  foreign  labor  out  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  entirely;  that  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  addressed  to  the  legislature  and  not  the  court.  The  only  thinjr 
the  court  can  do  Is  to  read  the  statute  and  construe  It  as  it  sees  it.  And  the 
only  way  that  I  can  make  every  clause  of  that  section  of  the  statute  operative 
and  etTectlve  is  by  holding  that  under  this  statement  of  facts,  if  it  be  true,  it  is 
a  perfect  defense. 

DisTBicT  Attorney.  May  I  have  an  exception  to  your  honor's  ruling? 

Court.  Yes. 

Given  orally  in  open  court  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  on  the  11th  day  of  Novf»in- 
ber,  1911,  by  the  honorable 

Thomas  R.  Lyonb, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court. 
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Then  I  have  another  short  petition  signed  by  five  persons  in  favor 
of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Judge,  it  is  not  claimed,  is  it,  that  any  of  the  canners 
are  hiring  Japanese  to  fish? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  stated  that  these  are  working  for  the 
Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  Co.    Is  that  a  cannery  company  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  understand  that  that  is  simply  a  fresh-fish  company. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the  rule 
should  not  apply  to  canneries  as  well  as  any  fishing  concerns. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  just  asked  whether  it  was  claimed  by  anybody  in 
Alaska  that  the  canners  are  employing  Japanese  fishermen  ? 

Air.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  reports  of  the  Fish  Commission  show 
3,000  alien  employees  every  year. 

Mr.  Dorr,  But  that  is  inside  work  in  and  about  the  canneries — 
not  in  fishing. 

Mr.  MosER.  They  do  not  work  as  fishermen.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Japanese  being  employed  by  the  canneries  in  Alaska  as  fishermen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  inside  work,  as 
you  call  it? 

Mr.  MosER.  They  vary  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  employ  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  that 
work? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  cannery  crews  are  made  up  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Filipinos — that  has  all  been  gone  into  in  the  hearings — but  not 
as  fishermen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Here  is  another  petition  signed  by  63  persons  of 
Fish  Egg  Island ;  it  is  a  general  petition  aj^ainst  aliens  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska.  There  is  also  a  letter  &om  Forest  J.  Hunt,  who 
sends  it  to  me.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  a  portion  of  this 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  have  any  portion  of  these  letters 
appear  in  the  record.  Judge,  of  course  you  may  put  them  in. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  This  letter  is  dated  December  28,  1911,  signed 
by  Forest  J.  Hunt,  a  merchant  at  Ketchikan. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  December  28,  1911. 
Hon.  James  Wickebsham, 

Waahinffton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Judge:  We  have  already  mailed  you  a  i)etition,  numerously  signed 
here,  asking  for  better  laws  for  the  protection  against  the  intrusion  of  foreigners 
on  our  fishing  grounds,  and  I  inclose  herewith  the  petition  that  was  circulated 
at  Fishegg  Island,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  call  for  the  meeting  at  which  the  reso- 
Intlon  was  adopted,  as  it  contains  the  signatures  of  some  prominent  people  who 
were  not  present  when  the  petition  was  circulated.  I  wish  to  say,  personally, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  more  vital  necessity  to  southeastern  Alaska  than  pro- 
tective laws  that  will  conserve  the  fish  supply.  The  high  prices  of  canned 
salmon  has  created  a  mania  for  the  canning  business,  and  while  it  is  helping 
business  conditions  here  now,  unless  laws  are  enacted  at  once  to  protect  the 
present  and  conserve  the  future  supply  it  will  be  a  matter  of  but  a  few  years 
until  our  waters  will  be  denuded  of  one  of  Alaska's  greatest  resources.  The 
fish  traps  should  be  abolished  or  verj'  much  restricted,  and  the  drawing  of 
seines  in  the  mouths  of  fresh-water  streams  prohibited.  There  should  be  a 
greater  force  of  Government  officials  stationed  in  Alaska  to  enforce  protective 
laws,  provided  with  means  of  transportation  without  being  compelled,  as  at 
present,  to  rely  uiM)n  the  boats  of  the  canning  companies  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed fo  prosecute  for  infractions  of  Hie  laws.     At  present  prices  of  canned 
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salmon  and  normal  conditions,  a  cannery  can  be  built  and  equipped  and  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds  of  the  first  season's  pack  and  a  nice  mar^n  of  proSt 
realized  by  the  investors.  Of  course,  the  abolishlug  of  the  fish  traps  wonid 
reduce  this  enormous  margin  of  profit,  but  it  would  leave  an  attractive  profit 
still,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  fish  would  give  employment  to 
many  more  fishermen  and  be  a  factor  toward  increasing  Alaska's  popolation 
while  allaying  the  unnatural  mania  for  the  canning  business.  Of  course,  there 
is  not  a  stockholdler  in  a  salmon  cannery  in  Alaska,  I  suppose,  who  does  not 
oppose  the  abolishing  of  the  fish  traps  for  the  same  reason  that  the  usurer  who 
exacts  20  per  cent  for  the  use  of  his  money  objects  to  any  legal  restraints^  If 
it  is  possible,  some  restrictive  laws  should  be  passed  for  the  taking  of  halibut. 
The  supply  iS;  even  now,  showing  a  perceptible  decrease. 

Now,  he  talks  about  enormous  prices  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  the  captain  over  here  smiles  at  me.  I  have  another  witness  on 
that  subject.  I  have  here  Gov.  Clark's  testimony,  taken  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  in  which  he  discusses  this  question 
of  salmon  fishing  to  a  very  lengthy  degree,  and,  among  other  things, 
he  says: 

At  one  large  cannery  in  Alaska,  this  last  season,  the  proprietor  packed 
125.000  cases  of  salmon.  He  is  reputed  to  have  made  an  average  of  $2  a  case 
on  the  fish ;  that  is,  he  made  a  profit  of  $250,000.    His  taxes  were  $5,000. 

Gov.  Clark  goes  more  fully  into  these  matters,  and  in  his  report. 
which  I  will  call  to  your  attention  after  a  while,  he  recommends  some 
restrictive  measures. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  into  that  before  this  committee  also. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  remember  about  that. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  has  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wiU  read  now  from  the  platform  adopted  at 
Cordova,  quoting  from  the  sixteenth  plank  of  the  platform  adopted 
by  one  branch  of  the  Republican  Party  at  Cordova  on  the  29th  day 
of  March,  as  follows : 

16.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  protection  to  the 
salmon  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  as  will  result  in  the  conservation  and  perpet- 
uation of  this  source  of  ?2:reat  natural  wealth,  and  to  that  end  we  demand : 

(o)  That  the  present  law  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  traps  in  the  fresh-water  streams  of  Alaska,  and  to  prohibit  the 
taking  of  fish  from  said  streams  by  any  other  method  than  ordinary  pill  nets. 

(6)  That  hatcheries  shall  be  erected,  maintained,  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  and  that  the  present  inadequate  tax  upon  the  cannery  product 
be  increased  and  the  proceeds  thereof  be  placed  in  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  hatchery  and  other  Territorial  puriwses. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  they  adopt  the  platforms  up  there  to  stand  on  or 
just  to  get  in  on? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Xow,  Senator,  I  greatly  fear  you  cannery  men 
are  closer  to  that  branch  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Alaska  than  I 
am.     You  can  probably  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  represents  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  that  represented  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Shackleford's  convention. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  represents  your  sentiments? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  indorsed  the 
principles,  but  that  you  preferred  another  candidate? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 
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Now,  I  have  anoth^  one  of  these  petitions  signed  by  the  Hoquiam 
Commercial  Club,  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  signed  bv  L.  H.  Brewer,  presi- 
dent, and  C.  D.  McChire,  secretary.  That  letter  merely  forwards 
another  one  of  the  alien  petitions.  Then  I  have  one  signed  bV  the 
Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  these  petitions  protesting  against  aliens  fishing  in 
Ala'-ka  or  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wiU  read  it.     [Reading:] 

AVo,  ropreseutative  citizens  of  southeastern  Alaska,  or  native}?  thereof,  fear- 
ing that  the  Ashing  industry  of  this  rejrion  is  threatened  by  tlie  presence  of 
alien  flshermen  taking  flsh  from  the  waters  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  Alaska  and  Alarkans.  respectfully  ask  that  legislation  be  enacted 
by  Congress — provided  present  laws  are  found  iuade<iuate — as  phall  require 
♦Mory  man  taking  fish  in  commercial  quantities  from  the  waters  of  Alaska, 
as  a  laborer  or  otherwise,  to  be  either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one 
who  shall  have  decUired  his  intention  to  become  such,  or  a  native  of  Alaska. 

Signed  by  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  255  members.  ' 

Dudley  (».  Aixen,  Hvcretary. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  signed  one  of  those  myself. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  of  senti- 
ment with  reference  to  excluding  aliens  from  fishing,  if  we  can  do 
it   legally. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  another  platform 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Democratic  element  in  Alaska.  I 
may  say  that  we  have  five  platforms  in  Alaska  now.  This  is  the 
Democratic  platform  of  that  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Jen- 
nings.    Under  the  head  of  "Fisheries"  they  say: 

Onr  fisheries.  If  properly  managed  so  that  waste  and  wanton  destrnctl<m 
are  avoide<l.  will  furnish  employment  to  onr  people  for  years  to  come,  and  will 
r«*snlt  in  a  permanent  population  of  many  thousands  deriving  their  livellliood 
from  that  industry.  That  industry  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  fostere.l 
aiul   promoted  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 

T«>  favor  a  more  rigid  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  fihlierics  to  the 
end  that  such  laws  as  now  exist  may  be  more  stringently  enforced. 

We  Iwlieve  that  tiie  contrivances  known  as  tish  traps  are  wasteful  and 
should  be  prohibited,  or,  at  least,  should  be  so  stringently  regulated  as  to 
csiust*  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the  fishing  industry. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  catching  of  herring  or  other 
f<KHl  fishes  to  be  convertetl  into  oil  or  guano. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should  establish  and  conduct  more  fish  hatch- 
eries to  the  end  that  the  supply  of  salmon  may  continually  exceed  the  quantities 
of  fish  caught. 

We  believe  that  the  tax  on  canned  salmou  should  be  increased  to  Jin  .unount 
more  in  proportion  to  the  tax  on  the  other  forms  of  wealth.  We  think  that  the 
tax  shoold  be  at  least  10  cents  per  case,  and  that  the  law  w^hich  penults  those 
tjixes  to  be  paid  in  afiidavits  of  the  amount  of  salmon  fry  releast»tl,  should  be 
re|»ealed. 

We  also  favor  a  tax  upon  barreled  herring  and  codfish  put  up  for  f«<  d  pur- 
|)oses  for  exjwrt. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor,  to  be  employed  at 
tlie  canneries,  to  the  exclusion  of  citizens  and  bona  fide  residents  of  .Vlaskn,  and 
we  efltnestly  urge  that  the  laws  prohibiting  aliens  frcmi  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska  be  rigidly  enforctxl. 

Now,  I  .suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  platforms  represent  the 
jToneral  sentiment  up  in  that  coinitry. 

I  have  some  statements  published  in  a  newspaper  and  while  they 
are  newspaper  articles  \i}t  they  are  su^r^estive  as  stating  the  senti- 
ment and  conditions,  and  if  ycu  care  to  hear  them  I  can  read  them 
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without  putting  them  into  the  record  and  without  taking  up  t«.^ 
much  space. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  read  them  they  will  go  into  the  record.  If 
thertf  is  anything  in  them  which  you  think  ought  to  go  into  the  recc^rd 
of  course  you  may  read  them. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  All  right ;  I  will  put  some  of  them  in,  then. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  that  I  saw  in  the  paper  the 
other  daj,  dated  March  27,  under  a  San  Francisco  headline  of  Manh 
27,  readmg  as  follows: 

FISHERMEN  ON  OUR  COAST  STRIKE — ALASKAN  PACKERS'  ASSOCIATION  BEFUSES  To 
GRANT  THE  USUAL  GUARANTY  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON,  WHICH  MEANS  A 
STRIKE — THE  RICH  PACKERS  HAVE  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  STRIKE  BREAKERS  KE.VDT 
TO  SHIP  TO  THE  NORTHERN  FISHING  GROUNDS. 

San  Francisco,  J/arr/i  i7. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  refused  to  grant  the  usual  guaranty  «f 
^200  for  the  season's  work  to  the  fishermen  who  have  handled  the  Alaska  »i)iu<*ii 
catch  for  years,  and  a  strike  of  the  fishermen  is  expected.  The  association,  in 
the  event  of  a  strike,  has  1,500  fishermen  here  whom  they  are  ready  to  ship  t«i 
Alaska  at  a  moment's  notice. 

I  read  that  so  that  I  may  call  Capt.  Moser's  attention  to  it.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  We  have  not  had 
a  strike  among  our  fishermen  nor  a  threatened  strike;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  always  made  the  most  amicable  arrangements  with 
them  through  their  unions. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  does  not  say  jihey  had  a  strike,  but  that  a 
strike  was  expected. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  it  never  occurred. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  March  27. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  article  was  drawn  from  a  disturbance  amonc: 
the  I.  W.  W.'s,  who  came  among  our  cannery  hands  and  tried  to 
prevent  them  from  going  north.  They  created  a  disturbance,  and 
the  police  interposed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  is  the  fact  about  the  amount  which  you 
have  guaranteed  the  fishermen  this  season  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Dorr  entered  in  his  testimony  our  arrangement 
with  our  fishermen.  He  has  entered  the  printed  matter  upon  which 
our  agreements  are  based.  Our  agreements  with  our  fishermen  dif- 
fer in  different  locations.  In  some  places  our  fishermen  are  paid  bv 
the  fish  and  in  other  places  they  are  paid  by  the  fish  with  additional 
run  money,  as  has  been  explained,  and  in  some  places  they  are  paid 
by  the  case,  and  so  on.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  our 
fishermen  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  present  to-night? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  this  evening, 

FUETHEB  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BARTON  W.  EVERMANH,  CHIEF 
DIVISION  OF  ALASKA  FISHERIES,  BTJREATJ  OF  FISHERIES. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  verv  little  to  add  to  what 
I  have  already  said,  especially  in  view  of  the  very  comprehensive 
and  thorough  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  by  Capt.  Moser,  Mr.  Dorr,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  appeared  before  this  committee. 
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During  the  progress  of  these  hearings  the  chairman  requested  or 
siigrgested  that  additional  or  more  specific  information  be  supplied 
regarding  certain  questions  which  came  up.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
request  for  more  specific  data  on  the  depletion  of  salmon  streams — 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  which  shows  that  the  run  of  salmon  in 
any  stream  in  Alaska  has  seriously  diminished  as  a  result  of  exces- 
sive fishing. 

It  should  be  stated  in  the  beginning  that  the  problem  is  not  a  sim- 
ple one  by  any  means.  If  the  so-called  "  parent-stream  "  theory  were 
t  rue — if  all  the  fish  spawned  in  a  given  stream  upon  reaching  matur- 
ity  return  to  that  particular  stream  and  to  no  other — the  problem 
would  be  easier.  And  if  the  fishing  were  carried  on  only  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  it  would  be  easier. 

But  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  habits  of 
salmon  now  believe  the  "  parent-stream ''  theory,  except  when  inter- 

Ereted  broadly.  The  present  opinion,  supported  by  such  definite 
nowledge  as  has  been  acquired,  is  that  the  fish  spawned  in  any  given 
stream  are  more  apt  to  return  to  that  stream  than  to  any  other;  that 
the  majority  probably  do  return  to  that  stream;  but  that  an  un- 
known and  perhaps  varying  and  indeterminate  percentage  enter 
near-by  streams  or  even  streams  more  or  less  remote. 

The  tagging  and  marking  experiments  conducted  at  Karluk  in 
1003  by  the  late  Mr.  Cloudsley  Eutter  and  at  Loring  by  Mr.  Fred  M. 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  showed  considerable  wan- 
dering in  each  case.  One  adult  salmon  tagged  at  the  Karluk  hatchery 
and  released  at  that  place  was  later  taken  at  Alitak,  some  90  miles 
away,  and  apparently  headed  for  the  Alitak  stream.  Fish  marked 
at  the  Loring  hatchery  were  caught,  some  at  Loring,  some  at  Yes 
Bay,  and  two  were  reported  from  Karluk. 

Then,  again,  the  fishing  is  not  always  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
streams.  Much  of  the  actual  fishing  is  done  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  streams;  so  far,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  always  certain  for 
which  particular  stream  the  fish  are  heading.  In  some  cases  the 
catch  is  made  from  schools  which  probably  break  up  subsequently 
and  go  to  two  or  more  different  streams.  Icy  Strait  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  the 
installation  of  traps  in  that  region  had  an  effect  on  the  fisheries  in 
Lynn  Canal,  even  up  as  far  as  Pyramid  Harbor.  It  appears  that 
the  fish  which  go  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers 
come  in  from  the  sea  through  Icy  Strait.  Whether  all  the  fish  coming 
in  through  Icy  Strait  would  go  to  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Rivers  if 
not  intercepted  no  one  knows.  The  probabilities  are  they  would  not. 
Portions  of  the  schools  may  go  to  other  streams  or  may  even  turn 
southward  into  Chatham  Strait  and  Stephens  Passage.  Such  con- 
siiierations  as  these,  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  migration  routes 
of  the  schools  of  salmon,  changes  in  the  hx^ations  of  traps  and  other 
fishing  appliances,  variation  in  the  energy  with  which  the  fisliing  is 
prosecuted,  and  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
c»btaining  from  year  to  year  on  the  spawning  beds,  all  these  suggest 
that  dogmatic  statements  regarding  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
salmon  should  not  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  streams  about  which  we  can  speak 
pretty  definitely. 
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I  can,  perhaps,  present  the  matter  fairly  by  calling  attention  t" 
the  studies  of  this  and  other  Questions  connected  with  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries  made  by  Capt  Moser  in  1897  to  1901.  During  those 
years  Capt.  Moser,  in  command  of  the  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatross^,  and  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants,  made  very  careful 
and  comprehensive  investigations  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  the  re^iilt^ 
of  which  are  embodied  in  his  two  splendid  reports  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  for  1898  and  1001. 

In  his  1898  report  Capt.  Moser  says: 

When  a  person  interested  in  a  cannery  is  questioned  repardlnp  the  de"n:is*» 
of  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters  he  is  likely  to  assure  you  at  once  thit  there  ai»* 
just  as  many  salmon  in  the  streams  as  there  ever  were,  and  bejjins  his  pnwf^^ 
by  citing  years  like  1S96,  when  there  was  a  large  run  of  redfish  in  Air  ska: 
but  any  disinterested  authority  on  the  subject  will  say  that  the  stresuDs  of 
Alaska  are  becoming  depleted.  While  it  can  hardly  be  said  thnt  the  stre:iu.> 
will  fail  entirely  within  a  few  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  avera^'o  n'.t< 
show  fewer  fish  year  by  year,  and  if  the  laws  are  not  amended  and  enfon^^I 
the  time  will  come  in  the  not  very  distant  future  when  the  canneries  ur  >' 
sufTer  through  their  own  actions. 

It  is  a  dlflicult  matter  to  furnish  covivincing  proofs  to  tliose  who  do  fi«'* 
wish  to  be  convinced,  and  any  argument  may  fail  with  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested counuercially.  It  is  also  difficult  to  establish  proof  by  statistics,  bet-.iii^ 
accurate  stream  statistics,  as  a  rule,  can  not  be  obtained ;  and,  as  to  ;!a*l-^. 
the  canneries  have  multiplied  in  numbers  and  ninny  of  them  have  been  - 
enlarged  that  no  comparison  can  be  made.  The  causes  of  the  dei»letion  i\r^ 
the  barricading  of  streams  and  overfishing:  in  other  words,  illepil  fishing. 

In  the  examinations  of  the  various  strejims,  as  outlined  in  the  following 
pages,  all  resources  have  been  exhausted  to  obtain  d*ita  sh(»wing  their  i*:'^* 
and  present  conditicm.  It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  referring  to  the  rov-orii'' 
of  the  streams  that  they  are  funilshing  fewer  fish  than  formerly,  in  spittr 
of  the  improved  gear  and  appliances.  The  results  of  barricading  are  i11«'^ 
trated  in  such  streams  as  Karta  Bay,  Naha  Bay,  Yes  Bay,  Klawak,  RedouM. 
and  many  others  in  southeast  Alaska;  in  the  streams  of  Prince  Willinui 
Sound  district,  on  Afognak  Island,  and  at  Chignik.  The  Illegal  obstnctH-i 
of  streams  by  barricades  is  more  apparent  in  scnitheast  Alaska  than  ♦•'>♦- 
where  because  the  streams  are  small — there  are  many  of  them,  and  they  :tr»* 
easily  closed:  but  from  all  rep(»rts  made  to  me,  even  by  caiinerynicn.  th** 
district  of  Prince  William  Sound  is  and  has  been  more  heavily  barricaded  i'-^ 
proportion  than  .«?()ntheast  Alaska. 

The  following  may  be  some  evidence  bearing  ui)on  the  subject  of  depleti<»n: 
Taking,  for  instance,  a  section  of  southeast  Alaska,  fi*om  Behm  Canal  an«1 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  south  and  east,  in  ISSi)  four  canneries  were  oiH»rat«l. 
viz,  Loring,  Burroughs  Bay.  Ketchikan  (burnt  that  year,  but  packed  IS,**"* 
cases),  and  Yes  Bay.  In  1S07  four  canneries  also  operated,  viz,  I-.oring,  Y^^^ 
Bay,  Metlakahtla,  and  Quadra.  In  1SS0  the  packs  were  made  from  tlie  stream? 
near  the  canneries— that  is,  from  the  "home  streams*' — and  nearly  all  werf 
redfish,  with  a  few  cohoes  and  probably  very  few  humpbacks,  for  the  latter 
were  not  in  favor  and  few  were  packed.  In  1897  the  pack  for  the  same  section 
is  double  the  18S0  pack,  but  they  are  nearly  all  humpbacks.  The  pack  of  reil- 
fish  is  certainly  very  much  less,  yet  all  the  streams  within  70  or  80  miles  of 
the  canneries  have  been  scoured  with  all  the  gear  that  could  be  devised  or  used. 

Probably  nowhere  is  the  depletion  more  noticed  than  in  Copper  River  I>e]t*i 
and  Prince  William  Sound  district.  In  isno  the  two  canneries  used  20  boats 
each  with  150  fathoms  of  web,  besides  seines,  and  fisheil  Mountain  Slougt. 
Eyak  Lake  and  River,  and  Alconek  and  Glacier  sloughs  In  the  delta,  and  Miuer 
River  and  Oheniga  in  Prince  William  Sound.  In  1807,  to  make  a  sligrbtly  in- 
creased pack,  one  cannery  used  32  boats,  the  other  43,  all  with  450  fathoms  of 
web  to  a  boat,  and  they  fished  all  the  streams  from  Chilkhat  River  to  Eyak  in 
the  delta,  and  all  the  streams  in  Prince  William  Sound.  There  is  no  doubt  ib 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Prince  William  Sound  that  the  streams  are  l>elnir 
depleted. 

At  Karluk,  in  spite  of  the  great  run  of  1896,  it  is  conceded  that  the  average 
run  is  smaller  than  in  the  early  days  of  fishing  oflf  this  river. 

At  Chignik,  from  1800  to  1S06.  an  average  of  61.400  cases  per  year  were 
packcHl  from  that  stream  by  one  organization.    In  1S5K>  three  separate  canneries. 
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with  all  their  forces  aud  every  effort  they  could  make,  only  packed  about  65,000 
cases  of  Chignik  fish ;  and  in  1897,  by  doubling  their  efforts,  they  reached  a  pack  of 
74,159  cases.  Anyone  who  sees  the  fisheries  at  Chignik  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  stream  can  not  stand  the  excessive  fishing.  (The  Sulmon  and 
Salmon  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  Bull.  XT.  S.  Fish  Com.  for  1898,  pp.  34-^S5.) 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  interrupt  right  there,  Doctor,  and  suggest  that 
in  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908  at  Chignik,  with  a  gear  reduced  to  7  or 
S  traps,  the  pack  was  increased  to  140,000  cases  substantially.  Is 
that  correct,  Caj)t.  Moser? 

Mr.  Moser.  1  es ;  that  is  right  Now,  as  I  am  quoted  there,  may  I 
sav  a  word. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  just  begun  to  quote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moser.  When  I  went  to  Alaska  15  years  ago  on  these  investi- 
gations it  was  a  new  field  of  work.  It  was  reported,  and  I  found 
the  streams  barricaded,  which  resulted  in  over  fishing  and  threatened 
depletion,  with  no  adequate  laws  or  the  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  as  then  existed.  The  results  of  my  work  changed  the 
conditions  and,  under  these  changed  conditions,  and  over  eight  more 
years'  experience  in  commercial  life  with  the  salmon  industry,  my 
views,  as  expressed  to-day,  are  in  some  respects  modified.  With  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  later  explain  the  situation  more  in 
detail. 

Dr.  E^'ERMAN^^  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  should  say  that 
what  I  am  quoting  from  Capt.  Moser  is  the  conclusions  whicli  he 
reached  from  studies  actually  made  in  the  field  on  the  ground. 
Views  which  he  may  express  now  are  views  which  may  have  been 
derived  largely  from  office  association  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Moser.  Xc;  not  exactly.  I  have  been  in  Alaska  frequently 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  there  are  a  good  many  more  fish  in  Alaska  now  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  There  are  a  good  many  more  fish  than  there  were  then. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  the  conditions  now,  and  your  de- 
ductions at  that  time,  Avhich  are  being  quoted,  due  consideration. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  might  add  something  there  j  that  frequently 
since  I  have  been  off  the  bench  I  have  had  my  opmions  put  at  me 
while  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  case  and  it  is  somewliat  em- 
barrassing. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  imagine  sometimes  you  may  perhaj)s  ha\e  won- 
dered how  you  ever  made  such  a  decision. 

Mr.  Moser.  I  understand  in  law,  however,  opinions  do  not  hold 
longer  than  about  a  year. 

In  the  same  year  Capt.  Moser  wrote  as  follows  regarding  Klawak 
stream : 

Kiawak  stream  hii»  ])ntl>abl.v  ':)eeii  flslied  Ioiik(m*  and  moro  aiK^idiKui^ly  than 
nny  other  stream  of  Alaska.  The  cannery  has  been  oiH^nited  f«)r  20  neasona 
and  a  large  number  of  Msh  taken  from  around  the  mouth  of  the  stn»am  at 
the  cannery  door.  The  natural  facilities  for  taking  the  tish  are  very  great, 
a  A  they  enter  a  natural  trap  in  the  basin  back  of  the  cannery  and  school 
around  tiie  mouth  of  the  stream.  The  stream  was  barricailed  an<l  had  an 
Indian  trap  In  it  for  years,  but  as  It  was  be»coming  depleteil  all  trai»s  and 
barricades  were  removed  some  years  ago.  and  now  the  stream  is  carefully 
guarded  and  less  extensively  fished,  in  the  hope  of  building  up  the  run.  There 
are  now  no  signs  of  artificial  barriers  anyr^-here. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  80,000  redflsh  could  be  taken  annually  In 
Ihe  stream-  The  record  for  the  past  12  years  gives  an  average  of  3r>.2Tt,  the 
largest  catch  being  62.602  in  ISss.  in  lslM5,  a  good  redtish  year,  37.172  were 
taken,  and  in  1897,  a  p«>or  year,  12,764.    A  few  st«*elhends  are  taken  by  the 
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Indians.     The  stream  at  present  is  nndonbtedly  good  for  35,000  redfish,  aril 
probably  40,000  under  good  conditions.     It  is  l>elieved  that  if  proi»erIy  carv,! 
for  it  could  produce  80,000  redfish  annually. 
The  following  is  the  record  of  the  stream  since  1S86 : 


Species. 

Year. 

Dates. 
Julv21-Vug.  20... 

1 
Number.  | 

5,434  1 

Species. 

Year.             Dates. 

Num^^-r. 

Rednsh 

Redfisb 

1892     June  24- Aug.  17.. 

40.  .-.-.- 

Do 

1KS7 

June  2 7- Aug.  15.. 

41,180  ' 

Do 

18»3     June  22- Aug.  31.. 

,       3a. ." 

Do 

18XS 

June  27-Aug.  22. . . 

62,602  1 

Do 

1894     June21-.\ug.  15.. 

34.---: 

Do 

IHN'.J 

Julv  1-Aug.  13 

19.361  • 

Do 

1895     June  23- Aug.  14. . 

40,--* 

Hiimpbaoks. . 

issy 

Julv  22-Au?.  13... 

92.094 

Do 

1896     June  29- Aug.  31.. 

Redfish 

18W 

June 30- .\u?.  30... 

4').689 

Cfh-w^s 

1896     Sept.  lft-27 

2.«'^- 

Do 

1«'J1 

June  Ift-Aujg.  15.. 

58,096  , 

Redfish 

1887     June  2»- Aug.  3... 

12,  :m 

As  the  stream  was  not  fished  to  any  extent  in  1SS6  and  1897,  the  averagre  for 
the  intervening  10  years  would  be  about  41,700.  (Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Coin.,  IMiS. 
p.  113.) 

Speaking  of  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  in  his  1900-1901  report.  Capt. 
Moser  said : 

It  is  a  wonderful  snlmon  country  and  can  not  be  equaled.  The  redfish  still 
run  in  countless  numbers;  and,  as  the  rivers  can  not  be  barricaded,  and  as 
overfishing  has  not  yet  produced  its  effect  there  seems  to  be  no  depletion.  Tlie 
next  few  years,  however,  will  see  many  new  canneries  established  by  the 
capital  that  was  used  in  the  canneries  on  the  failing  waters  of  the  northwest 
const  of  the  T'nited  States.  But  in  the  absence  of  proper  laws,  or  the  enforrv- 
ment  of  such  poor  ones  as  now  obtain,  these  streams,  too,  will  become  depleted 
In  time  (p.  217). 

Speaking  of  the  Chignik  region,  Capt.  Moser  said : 

The  cannery  men  still  contend  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  nnmbers  <»f 
salmon  taken  from  the  river  and  lagoon,  yet  the  locality  no  doubt  is  badly 
overfished.  The  lagoon  approaches  are  studded  with  traps,  some  with  leads 
3,500  feet  long,  and  sometimes  so  interlace<i  that  at  a  distance  the  channel  ai»- 
pears  conii)letely  blocketl,  and  it  hardly  seems  i)ossible  for  a  fish  to  i>ass  (p.  218  >. 

Karta  Bay  stream  in  another  which  has  been  very  much  overfished. 
Boca  de  Quadra  is  another.    Of  it  Capt.  Moser  says : 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  stream  (Quadra  stream)  is  only  about  50  or 
60  feet  in  width  at  the  mouth,  and  the  inlet,  Mink  Arm,  is  less  than  one-half 
of  a  mile  in  width,  it  may  be  fancied  that  a  fish  has  very  little  chance  to  eacai^e 
the  30-i)urse  seines  that  are  constantly  sweeping  these  waters,  which  are  deei» 
and  bold  and  permit  seining  into  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  If  there  Is  no  law 
regulating  such  fishing,  there  Is  one  permitting  the  closing  of  such  streams,  and 
unless  properly  regulated  this  stream  should  be  closed  until  the  rapacity  and 
greed  of  the  fishermen  have  subsided  (p.  206). 

Iletta  stream  is  still  another  (p.  301).    Capt.  Moser  further  says: 

It  was  my  opinion,  frtninently  expressed,  that  as  a  rule  the  streams  were 
overfished  and  could  not  continue  for  a  long  period  to  withstand  the  enormous 
draft  made  upon  them. 

These  fisheries  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  one  has  been  in 
constant  touch  with  the  subject,  the  situation  can  not  be  fully  grasped.  In 
1878.  when  the  first  canneries  were  established,  the  total  Alaska  pack  was 
8,159  cases;  seven  j'ears  later,  in  1885,  the  pack  was  83,415  cases:  only  four 
years  afterwards,  in  1881),  the  pack  had  grown  to  be  719,190  cases;  and  seven 
years  from  that  date,  1896,  it  was  966,707  cases;  followed  by  a  slack  year,  ls$i7. 
which  yielded  909,078  cases.  The  past  season,  however  (1900),  has  exceeded 
even  the  canners'  exi)ectation8.  and  an  output  of  1,548,139  cases  was  the  result. 
Multiplying  this  number  by  85  may  give  approximately  the  number  of  iiounds 
of  live  salmon  taken  from  the  Alaska  streams  by  the  canneries.  This  does  not 
include  the  amount  taken  by  the  salteries  or  by  the  whites  and  natives  for  their 
own  local  use.  It  may  be  imagined  how  j)rolific  these  rivers  must  be  when, 
under  any  condition,  they  can  furnish  this  mass  of  fish.  Every  menus  that 
lan  can  devise  is  used  for  their  capture  and  apparently  without  restriction. 
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In  my  former  report,  padres  38-42,  the  subject  of  the  law  was  briefly  discussed. 
aiKl.  with  tlie  experience  since  obtained,  there  seems  no  reason  for  changing 
tlie  recommendations  then  made,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  emi)ha- 
sIztNl  and  augmented.     •     •     ♦ 

On  page  284  this  view  is  expressed : 

It  is  believed  that,  through  the  rapacity  and  greed  of  fishermen,  tlie  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly  declining. 
Other  fields  are  now  being  sought  in  order  that  these  also  may  pay  tribute, 
;in<l  soon  tliey  will  enter  the  exterminating  process. 

!Mr.  MosER.  My  predictions  evidently  have  not  come  true,  because 
the  j>ack  has  increased  year  by  year  from  the  stream  I  mentioned  at 
<Mii«:nik,  as  it  has  doubled  in  recent  years. 

ifr  WicKERSiiAM.  Is  it  not  true,  Captain,  that  you  haxe  extended 
the  means  of  catching  those  fish  and  does  not  that  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  fishery? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  true  in  part,  but  the  point  that  you  do  not 
make  is  that  one  man  gets  ahead  of  the  other,  and  in  consequence 
they  are  obliged  to  have  more  gear.  If  the  fishermen  would  confine 
themselves  to  the  inside  waters  the  fish  would  enter,  the  same  as  they 
formerlv  did. 

Mr.  \ViCKER8HAM.  But  whcn  you  fish,  for  instance  in  Icy  Strait — 
that  is  illustrative  of  what  I  mean — ^j^ou  catch  fish  there  that  are 
going  up  all  the  interior  streams? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes;   that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  what  vou  are  doing  now  in  manv 
places? 

ilr.  MosER.  Xo.  In  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bav,  for  example, 
they  have  been  going  out  farther  and  farther  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  gear.  One  man  goes  out  ahead  of  the  other  to  get  more 
fish.  If  they  did  not  go  out  so  far  those  fish  would  be  taken  with 
le<s  gear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Would  not  they  divide  into  the  hundred  small 
streams  along  the  coast? 

Mr.  MosER.  Xot  in  Bering  Sea.  They  would  in  a  place  like  south- 
east Alaska  where  there  are  many  streams. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Are  there  not  as  many  streams  in  Icy  Strait  as 
in  southeast  Alaska? 

Mr.  ifosER.  No;  the  condition  is  very  different.  Southeast  Alaska 
and  Prince  William  Sound  are  very  much  alike.  They  have  a  great 
many  small  and  short  streams,  but  the  other  parts  of  Alaska — Cook 
Inlet  and  Bristol  Bay — are  different. 

Mr.  Browne.  As  I  understand  it,  in  response  to  the  suggestions  of 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Evermann,  the  law  of  1900  was  passed. 

Mr.  MosER.  What  was  the  date  of  the  law  previous  to  that? 

Mr.  Dorr.  1899. 

>rr.  MosER.  What  you  have  quoted  is  from  my  report  of  1897. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes:  and  your  1900  and  1901  reports. 

Mr.  MosER.  That  was  before  that  law  was  passed  in  1S99? 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  Earlier  in  these  hearings  attention  was  called  to 
the  destructive  character  of  purse  seines  (p.  71). 

The  destructive  character  of  purse  seines  was  recognized  years 
ago  by  the  fishermen,  and  Capt.  Moser  called  attention  to  the  matter 
in  his*  1900-1901  report,  as  follows: 

A  few  years  njfo  purse  seines  were  triwl  In  sontlie.* stern  Alaskn  jinil  pro- 
nounced a  failure;  now  they  are  verj'  generally  used  in  certain  localities,  and 
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with  such  success  that  the  boast  is  made  that  they  need  uo  longer  constn^t 
barricades,  as  they  take  with  purse  seines  all  the  fish  that  come  to  the  stre:lI^^ 
(p.  219). 

During  the  past  three  years  so-called  purse  seines  have  grown  In  favor.  i<.-.r- 
ticularly  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  it  is  now  claimed  by  those  oi>erating  tlir^ 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  resort  to  barricades,  as  the  purse  seines  tak*- 
all  the  iish  before  they  can  enter  the  streams.  These  seines  are  simply  diry 
drag  seines,  square  hung,  which,  in  hauling,  are  pursed  by  gathering  in  tiir 
foot  rope.  Around  the  larjcer  and  more  i)n»lific  streams  of  .^^luthe  >r»:. 
Alaska,  such  as  Ilettn.  Karta  Bay,  and  Quadra,  there  were  frcni  lio  t<i  :.*►  f 
these  seines  in  operation  during  the  season  of  1900,  one  seine  followim:  th** 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  few  fish  escai)ed  capture.  Purse  seiner.  ••: 
seines,  used  as  such,  should  be  abolished;  in  fact,  the  (mly  fishing  apiianitu^ 
allowed  should  be  gill  nets  and  drag  seines;  no  exceptions  should  be  urA*]^. 
The  use  of  these  appliances  should  be  legulated,  and  competent  inspectors  ;«:- 
pointed  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  regulations. 

With  the  large  accessions  of  canneries  in  Alaska  the  struggle  in  the  fisberie? 
is  sure  to  increase,  and  every  means  will  be  employed  for  the  capture  of  li-L 
regardless  of  the  law,  unless  the  Government  enforces  it  by  an  efficient  nnd 
intelligent  inspection.  The  future,  even  more  than  the  past,  requires  efficient 
inspection,  which,  however,  can  not  be  realized  under  the  present  conditjiui? 
(pp.  310-311). 

I  do  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  Capt.  Moser  has  gone  in  this  re- 
l)ort  regarding  the  different  kind  of  gear  that  may  be  used.  I  <1<» 
not  agree  with  the  grand  jury  from  somewhere,  which  recomniemU 
that  traps  should  be  abolisned. 

Mr.  WicKERsiiAM.  Did  not  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  say  that  in 
his  report  on  the  fisheries  of  Bristol  Bay? 

Dr.  p]vERMANN.  I  think  Dr.  Jordan  was  disposed  to  look  with 
disfavor  upon  traps;  but  the  purpose  of  any  fishing  apparatus  i- 
to  catch  fish,  and  we  must  provide  and  permit  that  sort  or  apparatus 
which  will  catch  fish  in  reasonable  quantity  and  at  a  minimum  c<M. 
It  seems  to  me  those  are  the  cardinal  facts  that  must  be  kept  in  niiinl. 

Mr.  WicivERsnAM.  Is  not  the  trap  uneconomical;  does  it  not  de- 
stroy a  great  many  fish? 

lir.  EvEKMANN.  No,  sir ;  a  trap  properly  handled — and  as  it  will 
l)e  handled  by  any  cannery  man  who  is  not  hampered — is  not  de- 
structive to  fish,  because  it  catches  practically  no  fish  but  salmon. 
The  only  fish  besides  salmon  that  it  catches  are  caught  in  negligible 
(luantities,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fish  which  are  not  as  yet  utilized 
in  Alaska.  There  will  be  sculpins  and  dogfish  and  Irish  lords  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  now  have  no  commercial  value.  There 
will  be  a  few  flat  fish  and  a  good  many  Dolly  Varden  trout  posse>>- 
ing  a  little  value.  Some  of  those  will  be  thrown  away,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  l)e,  but  that  does  not  injure  the  salmon  fishen 
in  the  least,  and  does  not  injure  any  existing  fishery. 

Traps,  as  compared  with  purse  seins  or  gill  nets  or  haul  seines,  are 
really  the  fairest  method  of  catching  fish,  provided  the  trap  hab  no 
jigger. 

Air.  WiCKERSiiAM.  They  all  have  jiggers,  do  they  not?  • 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  all  have,  but  no 
doubt  every  one  has  a  jigger  if  the  owner  thinks  a  jigger  would  help. 

A  trap  has  a  definite  location.  It  can  be  inspected.  Its  method  of 
catching  fish  can  be  determined;  whether  it  is  being  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  the  regulations  can  be  determined.  But  a 
purse  seine  is  a  movable  apparatus  which  can  be  paid  out  any  place, 
make  a  try  for  the  fish  in  a  certain  place,  and,  if  that  is  not  lound 
to  be  a  satisfactory  place,  try  another  and  another.    If  the  fish  are 
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moving  along  the  purse  seine  can  follow  them  up.  It  is  the  same 
with  haul  seines  and  with  gill  nets  to  some  extent.  So,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  these  four  kinds  of  apparatus,  the  fairest  one  for  the  fish,  and  in 
many  places  the  most  economical  one  for  the  operators,  is  the  sta- 
tionary trap;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  the  purse  seine,  because  it  is 
virtually  a  movable  trap  and  difficult  to  keep  track  of  by  the  in- 
spectors. It  can  go  on  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers — even  into  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers — make  a  profitable  catch  and  get  away  before 
anybody  can  come  to  apprehend  them. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  exactly  the  view  you  expressed  at  the  former 
hearing  in  regard  to  fish  traps. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  So  far  as  I  recall,  I  held  the  same  view  then  that  I 
hold  now. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  think  Dr.  Jordan,  after  he  saw  the  use  of  the  purse 
seines  en  Puget  S<nmd  in  1909  or  1910,  when  he  was  there  with  the 
Canadian  commissioner,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  traps  were  far 
le.«:s  harmful  than  purse  seines. 

Dr.  EvKKMANx.  Yes:  I  can  speak  somewhat  definitely  on  that 
point.  During  the  summer  of  1908  I  was  with  Dr.  Jordan  during  all 
of  the.internatinnal  fishery  investigation  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to 
Vancouver  Island,  and  the  question  of  traps  versus  other  kinds  of 
apparatus  was  discussed  manv  times  by  Prof.  Jordan,  Mr.  Bastedo, 
and  Prof.  Prince  (the  Canadian  commissioners),  and  others  of  us, 
and  particularly  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  then  later  m  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  Dr.  Jordan's  opinion  regarding  traps  is  very  much  more 
favorable  to  traps  now  than  it  was  in  1903. 

Now,  a  few  words  regarding  the  weekly  close  season  and  the  de* 
sirability  of  extending  it  so  as  to  include  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince 
William  Sound,  as  provided  in  section  0  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  Bower.  By  Prince  William  Sound  you  mean  the  Copper 
River  delta? 

Mr.  EvERMANN.  Yes.  In  speaking  of  this  question  in  1898,  Capt. 
Moser  said : 

The  first  section  of  tlie  present  law,  wherein  it  is  stated  "or  to  flsh  for  or 
catch  ualnion  or  salmon  trout  in  any  manner  or  hy  any  means,  with  the  i)urii08e 
or  result  of  preventing  or  imi)ecllng  the  ascent  of  sjilmon  to  their  spawning 
jO'onnd,  is  declared  to  be  unlawful,"  places  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  second  section,  relating  to  the  weekly 
close  season,  should,  in  my  opinion,  make  no  exception  in  any  district.  The 
plea  is  probably  made  that  in  the  districts  exempted  the  flsh  are  taken  in  gill 
nets,  which  {>ermit  some  fish  to  imss  all  the  time,  but  if  this  is  the  plea,  it  is  a 
mistake.  Every  cani»ery  in  Bering  Sea  and  Cook  Inlet  uses  traps  besides  glU 
nets,  and  Is  there  any  reason  why  traps  should  be  u?e<l  at  those  places  during 
the  weekly  close  season  and  not  at  ChlgnikV  In  Prince  William  Sound  neither 
traps  nor  glil  nets  are  used;  all  flsh  are  taken  in  neines,  yet  It  Is  exempt  from 
operation  of  the  close-time  provision  of  the  law.  The  fisheries  In  this  locality 
are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  southeast  Alaska,  except  that  gill  nets  are 
used  in  Chllkat  and  Taku  inlets  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine.  If  tlm 
exception  is  made  on  the  gill-net  plea,  then  the  law  should  provide  that  "all 
canneries  obtaining  their  flsh  by  gill  nets  exclusively  are  exempt."  If  the 
exception  is  made  on  account  of  a  short  fishing  seascm.  It  might  hold  good  for 
Bering  Sea.  but  in  no  other  place,  though  I  slmuld  be  (>piM»sed  to  any  exenijitlon. 
The  run  of  redfl.sh  In  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound  Is  for  a  long 
period,  and.  In  fact,  for  a  longer  i^riod  than  In  the  southeast  Alaska  district, 
and  on  these  pleas  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  exempting  those  places. 

The  time  of  the  weekly  close  season  should  by  all  means  be  changed  so  as 
to  include  Sunday.    As  It  stands  it  was  no  doubt  intended  that  the  canneries 
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rtiould  pack  the  Friday's  catch  on  Saturday  and  be  closed  on  Sunday.  If  the 
law  were  observed,  it  would  permit  the  Chinese,  who  Imow  no  Sabbath,  to  re^ 
on  tliat  day,  while  tlie  white  fishermen  and  Indians  would  be  obliged  to  work 
en  that  day.  We  send  missionaries  among  the  Indians  and  teach  them  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  and  then  enact  laws  which  compel  them  to  work.  Mr.  Duncan,  at 
Metlaknhtla,  states  tJiat  his  Indians  do  not  fish  during  the  close  season  od 
account  of  the  law  and  would  not  on  the  Sabbath  on  account  of  his  teachings, 
and  the  law  therefore  bears  hard  upon  that  community.  (Bull.  U.  S.  FiiOi 
Cora,  for  1898,  p.  40.) 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  only  region  that  needs  to  be  exempt  from 
the  weekly  close  season  is  the  Bristol  Bay  region.  The  season  is 
short  there,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  reason  for  letting  then) 
fish  continuously  during  all  the  days  they  are  there. 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  very  few  traps  in  Bristol  Bay. 

Dr.  E^t:rmann.  There  are  very  few  traps  in  Bristol  Bay,  but  the 
Copper  River  Delta,  Cook  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound  region- 
are  too  much  like  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Was  not  the  law  changed  after  that  report  was 
written  ?     That  was  the  1897  report. 

!Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  it  was  changed  to  cover  Sunday  instead  of  Satur- 
day. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes ;  it  was  changed.  They  carried  out  the  recdin- 
tnendations. 

TAX  ON  CANNED  SALMON. 

Recurring  to  the  proposed  increase  in  the  tax  on  canned  salmon. 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries is  not  primarily  concerned.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  tax  on  the  product  of  the  Alaska  fisheries -should 
be  aj^plied  to  the  development  and  conservation  of  those  fisheries. 
The  fisheries,  properly  regulated,  constitute  a  going  industry,  quite 
different  from  mining.  Every  t(  n  of  coal  or  ore  taken  from  a  mine 
and  consumed  decreases  the  world  supply  by  just  that  amount,  and 
we  do  not  know  any  way  by  which  another  ton  can  be  caused  to  grow 
and  take  its  place.  The  total  quantity  of  coal  in  the  world  decreases 
each  year  by  the  amount  consumed  each  year.  The  decrease,  once 
made,  is  a  permanent  one ;  there  is  no  recall.  We  can  not  use  our  coal 
and  have  it,  too;  if  we  use  coal,  a  time  will  come  when  the  last  ton 
will  be  used.  We  can  conserve,  or,  using  a  better  word,  we  can  hus- 
band the  supply  of  coal,  but  we  can  not  conserve  coal. 

But  with  fish  and  fisheries  it  is  quite  different.  Not  only  can  the 
fisheries  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  cause  nothing  more 
than  0  merely  temporary  diminution  of  the  supply,  but  in  a  manner 
which  will  cause  in  the  long  run  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply. 
They  can  be  conducted  in  a  way  which  will  not  only  permit  the 
Utilization  each  year  of  vast  numbers  of  individual  nsh,  but  will 
cause  a  still  greater  number  to  become  available  for  use  each  suc- 
ceediiiir  year.  This  increase  can  go  on  until  the  maximum  possible 
for  eadf  stream  is  reached,  and  the  fishery  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  such  as  will  from  then  on  hold  tfie  species  at  that  maxi- 
mum. The  species  is  conserved,  with  the  result  that  the  maximum 
number  of  fish  may  be  taken  each  year.  The  fishery  then  becomes  a 
going  industry;  that  is,  it  will  continue  for  all  time  at  its  maximum 
capacity. 
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In  the  draft  of  a  fishery  bill  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  rate  of  tax  was  consid* 
ered.  It  was  thought  that  a  schedule  correlated  with  the  market 
values  of  the  different  kinds  of  salmon  might  be  proper,  and  in  the 
rates  suggested  an  effort  was  made  to  indicate  such  correlation.  In 
trying  to  get  at  an  equitable  scale,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  different  grades  of  canned  salmon  in  1906, 
when  the  present  tax  of  4  cents  per  case  was  fixed,  and  the  prices  for 
1911.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the  data  considered  and  the  tax 
suggested : 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  canned  salmon  per  case  of  JfS  1-pound  cans  in  1906 
and  1911^  together  tcith  present  tax  and  suggested  tax. 


f 

Species. 

Average  pri 
casern- 

ce  per 

Tax  per  case. 

1 
1906 

1 

19n 

Present.   Propoee^L 

Chum 

$2.87 
3.00 
3.63 
3.77 

3.78  , 

1 

S3. 72 
3.94 
5.67 
6.33 
6.48 

Cents.        Ctnu. 

Pink 

Coho 

A                                   K 

Red 

Kine - - 

] 

The  prices  given  in  oolumos  2  and  3  are  the  averages  of  those  reported  by  all  the  packers  for  those  years. 


Complying  with  the  request  of  the  chairman,  I  submit  a  list  of 
Government  and  State  fish-tultural  stations,  corrected  to  May,  1912: 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  stations  and  substations  enumerated  below  the 
Government  has  numerous  less  important  establishments,  temporarily  eciuipped 
each  year,  at  which  fish  or  fish  eggs  are  collected  for  the  hatcheries  proi)er. 

The  list  of  State  hatcheries  is  based  ur>on  the  State  reports,  supplemented  by 
such  information  as  can  be  derived  from  correspondence  In  the  flies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  It  is  probably  not  entirely  accurate,  for  the  reason  that 
the  State  reports  are  often  indefinite  and  inconclusive. 

Various  private  hatcheries  are  also  operated,  including  five  In  Alaska. 


state. 


Alaska 

Arkansas 

Califarnia 

Colorado 

ronn<>cticut 

District  of  Columbia 

ftporfcia 

Mahn 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

^fainc 

Maryland 

Massaohiuetts 

^firhiffln 

Minn<>sota 

MisRi^opi 

Missouri 

Montana 

N'<'braska 

NVvada 


United 
States. 


2 

1 
5 
1 


5 

2  ; 
2 

15  i 
2  I 
1  I 
1  I 
2 


3 
1 
2 

1 
9 

5 

3 


1 


2 
1 
1 
2 


Total 

State 

and 

l'nit<*d 

States. 


2 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 

14 

i 
»9 
^ 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 


State. 


New  Hampshire.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhotle  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennes.v»» 

Texas 

IMah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


United 
States. 


State. 


TotAl 

State 

and 

I'nited 

States. 


1 
1 
3 


1 
6 


3 
I 
i 
1 


2 

9 

19 

J 

i 

1 

2 

11 

17 

4 

g 

1 

- 

i 

1 
.......... 

» 

27 

« 

3 

Total 


()1 


111 


'  170 


»  Two  of  the  hatcheries  given  are  opiTaied  jointly  by  United  States  and  Slate. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  are  now  in  operation  by  th^ 
Federal  Government  61  fish-cultural  stations,  that  the  respective 
States  are  operating  111  such  stations,  and  that  the  total  is  170. 
This  number  does  not  include  private  fish  hatcheries,  of  which  there 
are  a  good  many,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  have  hatcheries  as  follows:  California. 
10;  Oregon,  17;  Washington,  27;  or  a  total  of  54;  and  Alaska 
has  2. 

These  data  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Vumher  of  Federal  and  State  fish -cultural  stations  in  Alaska  and  Pacific  ro..w 

States  and  value  of  the  fisheries. 


state. 


j  Number  of 
>  Federal  and 
I  State  hatch- 
'  eries  1x1^911. 


Value  of  <^ 
mon  fisbi^n-^ 


California... 

Oregon 

Washington. 
A^ka 


10 

17 

27 

2 


S1.12!.7J: 
l,9«Af.!<iK     I 

9.522.474     I 


Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  British  Columbia,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No;  I  liave  not.    I  just  took  the  United  State?. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  red  salmon  was  also  brought  up  at  one 
time,  and  I  have  prepared  a  table  giving  the  results  of  a  considerable 
number  of  redfish  weighed  and  measured  at  different  places  in 
Alaska  by  myself  in  1903. 

During  the  investigations  which  were  carried  on  by  the  Ala>ka 
Salmon  Commission  in  1903  I  personally  examined  1,390  red  sahium 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  lengths  and  weights.  A  total 
of  a  dozen  different  localities  was  represented  as  follows: 

Lengths  and  weights  of  red  salmon. 


Length. 


Locality  and 
date. 


Fish 
1   ex- 

!  am- 
i  ined. 


Sex. 


Maxi-    Mini- 
mum,  mum. 


Aver-  I  Maxi 
age.    ■  mum 


Aver-     Av^- 

age         ase 

length,   we^kht 


Nusha^aW I  28 

KogKiung 'I  ^^* 

Wood  River <  24 

fgaguk  River |  ^2 

Naknck  River |  jjj 

I'gash  i  k  R  i ver —    I  1 2 

Chignik.  Aug.9....|  5^ 

Knrluk.Aug.  15....|  ^l\ 

rvrnmid    Harbor,   {  \'. 

Julv  lo.                  }  ? 

Klawak,  Aug.  25..    I  ig 

HcttaRa.v,  Aug.  9.  I  ^ 

''♦n  nay,  July  10  |  ^\ 


Male . . . 

Fenifile 

Male... 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male. .. 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Male.. 

Female 

Male... 

Female 

Malo . . . 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 

Male.. 

Female 

Male . . . 

Female 


Inches. 
30.00 
29.00 
31.00 

29.  OC 
29. 00 
2»).2.T 
32.00 
30.00 

:  30.5 
I  2:>.00 

30.  nO 
2'.>.(X) 

;  30.3,'» 
2v>.  20 
2;.  2.1 
2r.00 
2S.  7.1 
2S.2.i 
2X.  7.') 
2S.  2.1 
2«i.5 
20.  (X) 
2"J.  00 
2r.(K> 


Inchcit. 
22.  7 -) 

21.  25 
2o.  00 

24.  ft 
22.5 
20.  5 
2t>.  (M) 

25.  75 
2n.  5 
2:^.00 
2H.00 
24.0 
20.5 
21.5 
15.5 
20.25 
24.  5 
24.25 
19.  5 
2«).  75 

22.  5 
21.00 
2rt.  •■) 
2ii.(Hl 


Inches. 

2;.  ta 

25. 45 
28. 589 
25.779  , 
2'>.5H9  ' 
24.0:2  , 
2fc^.029 
27. 107 
28.  58 
2f).  S28 
28.  ♦'.05 

2i;.  .55 

30.  IS 
23  0.54 
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THE  WOOD  RIVER  INVESTIGATION. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated  Decem- 
l>er  19,  1907,  Wood  River,  in  the  Nushagak  region,  was  closed  to  all 
commercial  fishing.  This  order  was  issued  after  a  hearing  hejd 
December  16, 1907.    The  order  became  effective  January  1, 1908. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  once  began  to  plan  an  investigation  or 
.study  of  Wood  River.  It  was  believed  that  the  stream  could  be 
racked  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  to  make  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  salmon  as  they  go  up  the  stream  to  their  spawning 
l>ed?=,  and  that  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  salmon  spawning  in 
that  stream  each  year  for  a  series  of  years,  together  with  the  number 
caught  by  the  fisnermen  in  each  of  the  same  years,  a  ratio  between 
the  number  of  spawning  fish  and  the  number  of  fish  caught  could  be 
discovered.  In  other  words,  it  was  believed  we  could  determine  how 
many  fish  must  escape  each  year  to  maintain  the  annual  catch  Tit  a 
maximum. 

I  have  already  gone  into  this  question  elsewhere  in  these  hearings 
(p.  287).  The  chairman  requested  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  this 
investigation,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  investigation  should 
[ye  continued  at  least  another  year  or  two. 

I  have  examined  the  records  of  the  cost  of  this  investigation  and 
can  now  give  the  figures.  You  will  recall  that  I  stated  that  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation were  and  are  deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry,  and  have  very 
penerously  cooperated  with  the  bureau  by  sharing  the  expense  and 
helping  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  experiment  a  success. 
Without  their  cooperation  the  investigation  could  not  be  conducted. 

The  figures  below  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  were  sub- 
mitted by  that  company,  together  with  a  statement  that  they  repre- 
sent about  80*  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  figures  for  the  Alaska- 
Portland  Packers'  Association  have,  therefore,  been  estimated  on  a 
20  p^r  cent  basis. 


Y  Rurpau  of 


1*« S3,310.3^ 

VM19 I  2, 237. 08 

1910 1  2,927.63'            1,.">20             :W).(lO  i        4,>*27.f3 

1911 2.H22.0S  I            l.ir^O             2S7..V)           4.2'i0.58 


Alaska 

Parkers' 

ASvS'X'la- 

tim. 


Alaska-  ' 

Portland  i 

Packers'  j      Total. 

A  ssf »cin-  I 
li')n. 


I 


%\.2M)  8310.00  '      $4,860.38 

1.020  2O.5.00  '        3..'>12.08 


Total Il,2y7.17  I  4,1»30         1,2:«..»  ,       17.4.W.fi7 


nSHERT  EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

Capt.  Moser  has  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  an  experiment 
station  in  Alaska  where  investigations  can  be  conducted  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  fishes  and  other  aquatic  products.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  suggestion  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  bureau,  which, 
indeed,  has  long  hoped  that  such  a  station  might  be  established. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  I  believe,  has  one  or  more 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges,  where  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  discovering:  methods  by 
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means  of  which  the  natural  products  of  the  soil  may  be  improve*!  an ! 
utilized.  The  Federal  Government  maintains  about  60  agriculnin.! 
experiment  stations,  each  with  a  number  of  trained  experts  ail 
specialists  who  are  devoting  all  their  time  to  experimentation  aLii 
investigation  for  the  improvement  of  the  products  of  the  soil  alrea«!y 
known  to  be  useful  to  man,  and  in  efforts  to  discover  and  devel^  p 
methods  of  preparing  for  use  natural  products  which  as  yet  po>-e-- 
little  or  no  commercial  value.  The  appropriations  made  for  the-e 
purposes  by  the  Congress — including  the  Morrill,  Nelson,  Hatii:. 
and  Adams  funds,  but  not  including  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
lands  under  the  original  Morrill  Act,  which,  I  understand,  is  consid- 
erable— amount  to  $4,000,000  annually,  practically  all  of  which  i> 
used  in  investigations  and  experiments  in  the  improvement  and  urili 
zation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  in  educating  young  men  aii«J 
women  in  the  subjects  related  to  agriculture.  And  it  must  be  borut- 
in  mind  that  nearly  all  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  $15,000,000  carried 
by  the  general  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  most  of  which  also  i? 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  experimenting  not  only  with 
the  plants  and  land  animals  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and 
the  animals  and  plants  already  under  cultivation  here,  but  it  has  il^ 
expert  agricultural  explorers  whom  it  sends  all  over  the  world  to 
hunt  for  other  species  or  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  that  may  i>e 
introduced  into  this  country  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
fruit  culturist. 

The  liberality  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  commendable, 
and  the  splendid  results  obtained  at  our  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  the  practical  wi<dcm 
of  the  Government's  policy  in  this  matter.  But  what  has  it  done 
to  encourage  the  use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seas?  Very  little,  indeed.  In  tne  whole  United  States  and 
its  insular  possessions  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  but  three  ex- 
periment stations — one  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  one  at  Beaufort,  X.  C. 
and  one  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Fairport,  Iowa.  The  total  an- 
nual running  expense  of  these  three  stations  does  not  exceed  $15.(H>} 
(or  one-half  as  much  as  that  of  a  single  one  of  the  60  agricultural 
experiment  stations).  .  .       .         .      ; 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Havc  you  any  provision  in  this  bill  for  some- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Will  you  prepare  something  of  that  kind  I 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Yet  these  three  stations  with  their  limited  funds  have  each  done 
splendid  work.  From  a  long  list  of  practical  results  of  the  work 
at  these  stations  I  shall  mention  only  a  few,  viz:  The  development 
of  practical  methods  of  utilizing  the  dogfish  and  converting  its 
hitherto  useless  flesh  into  nutritious,  palatable,  and  attractive  foo<k 
The  same  has  been  done  with  the  common  black  mussel,  the  squid, 
and  several  minor  fishes.  Methods  of  oyster  and  clam  culture  have 
been  vastly  improved.  An  entirely  practical  method  of  sponge 
culture  has  been  developed  and  put  into  actual  practice. 

In  Ix)uisiana  alone  the  slight  experiments  the  bureau  made  there 
in  oyster  culture  and  the  suggestions  the  bureau  made  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana  regarding  its  oyster  beds  have  resulted  in  .an  annual 
net  income  to  the  State  many  times  the  expense  of  the  investigation. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin  has  been  undertaken, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  thus  far  conducted  indicate  that 
a  practical  method  has  been  discovered.  And,  perhaps  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  and  certainly  of  great  commercial  importance,  is  the 
series  of  investigations  and  experiments  regarding  the  breedin^j 
habits  of  the  freshwater  mussels,  the  discovery  of  the  part  which  fish 
lay  in  the  life  history  of  the  mussel,  and  the  development  of  arti- 
cial  inoculation  by  which  the  mussels  can  be,  and  are  now  being, 

{>ropagated  in  vast  numbers.  This  discovery  alone  is  worth  mil- 
ions  of  dollars  to  the  pearUbutton  industry. 

The  species  of  aouatic  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  Alaskan 
waters  are  many.  Of  fishes  alone  there  are  more  than  200  species, 
of  which  fewer  than  a  score  are  as  yet  utilized  by  man  as  food* 
How  many  more  can  be  found  to  possess  considerable  food  value 
remains  to  be  determined,  but  that  the  number  is  large  is  reasonably 
certain.  I  may  mention  a  few  examples.  Perhaps  the  most  prom- 
ising is  the  herring  {Clupea  pallasii)^  a  very  abundant  fish,  at  pres- 
ent utilized  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  oil,  but  used 
to  some  extent,  fresh,  frozen,  or  pickled,  as  bait  in  the  halibut  fish- 
ery. A  closely  related  species,  the  Atlantic  herring  {Clupea  haren- 
gua)^  is  the  nsh  which  supports  the  largest  fishery  in  the  world, 
also  the  American  sardine  and  smoked-herring  industries,  in  which 
a  vast  amount  of  money  is  invested  and  whose  output  is  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  Pacific  her- 
ring may  not  be  used  for  sardines  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  way.s 
in  which  the  Atlantic  herring  is  utilized. 

The  eulachon,  the  capelin,  and  the  surf  smelt,  three  most  de- 
licious fishes,  literally  swarm  in  untold  numbers  in  Alaskan  waters, 
but  as  yet  utilized  scarcely  at  all.  The  Dolly  Varden  trout,  so 
abundant  as  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  and  very  destructive  to  salmon 
spawn,  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  utilization  as  food. 
The  score  and  more  surf  fishes — rock  cods,  ^eenlings,  Atka  mack- 
erel, sculpins,  and  sand  lances — are  all  promising  species  to  experi- 
ment with.  Then  there  are  the  clams,  crabs,  and  numerous  other 
crustaceans  and  mollusks,  related  species  of  which  in  other  countries 
support  important  fisheries,  yet  notning  is  done  with  them  in  Alaska. 
Another  matter  that  is  well  worth  trymg  is  the  introduction  of  the 
common  lobster  into  Alaskan  waters.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  lobster  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  all  have  failed. 
Alaska,  in  my  judgment,  offers  the  best  field,  and  experiments  should 
be  made  in  Alaskan  waters  to  see  if  it  can  not  be  established  there. 
The  introduction  of  many  other  Atlantic  species  should  be  consid- 
ered, among  which  T  may  name  the  blue  crab,  Atlantic  salmon,  men- 
haden, haddock,  mackerel,  little-neck  clam,  and  scallop,  and  quite  a 
number  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 

Now.  that  is  the  end  of  the  formal  statement  which  T  have  pre- 
pared, Mr.  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Dorr  submitted  to  Mr. 
Bower  a  draft  of  certain  secticms  of  the  bill.  We  are  going  over 
them,  and  I  doubt  not  at  the  next  meeting  we  shall  be  ready,  if  op- 
portunity offers,  to  make  such  suggestions  as  we  think  worth  while 
m  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  will  be  all  we  will  do  to-night. 

Thereupon,  at  10.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

51716—12 30 
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MONDAY,  JUNE   10,  1912. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 

Also  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 
Also  appeared  Dr.  Barton  W.  Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant 
agent,  Alaska  Salmon  Fisheries.  Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney  Webb. 
Aldis  D.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  J.  F.  Moser,  and  T.  J.  Gorman. 

FITBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  JEFF]6RS0N  F.  KOSEE,  OF  SAN  FBAN- 
CISCO,  BEFEESENTING  THE  ALASKA  FACEIEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement 
to  appear  in  the  record  immediately  following  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Evermann. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  you  mav  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  MosER.  Referring  to  the  hearing  held  on  June  5  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Dr.  Evermann  from  the  reports  made  by  me  on  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  which  on  the  surface  seem  to  differ  slightly  in 
some  particulars  from  my  views  as  expressed  before  the  committee, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

In  the  spring  of  1897,  then  in  command  of  the  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Albatross^  I  was  directed  i^  proceed  with  my  command  to 
Alaska  and  examine  the  salmon  fisheries  of  that  country^  The  gen- 
eral scheme  of  work,  which  was  left  to  my  judgment,  embraced  an 
exploration  of  all  streams  carrying  commercial  salmon,  to  ascertain 
the  general  features  and  characteristics,  spawning  beds,  condition 
of  the  water,  etc.,  to  note  the  species  of  salmon  entering  the  stream, 
time  and  duration  of  runs,  abundance,  etc.,  to  visit  the  canneries  and 
obtain  all  data  relating  to  their  business. 

It  was  generally  believed  and  openly  said  that  the  streams  were 
overfished  and  being  rapidly  depleted  by  barricades  built  across  the 
mouths,  which  were  not  removed,  to  permit  the  ascent  of  spawning 
fish.  At  that  time  the  act  of  June  9,  1896,  was  the  law,  but  as  the 
machinery  it  involved  was  not  yet  in  running  order  and  as  it  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  the  law  was  generally  disre- 
garded.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  law  in  the  far  north  at  that 
time  is  stated  by  Kipling  when  he  makes  one  of  the  seal  poachers 
say :  "  There's  never  a  law  of  God  or  man  runs  north  of  fifty-three." 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Alaska,  I  found  either  barricades  or  evidences 
of  past  and  prospective  barricading  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  streams 
in  which  this  form  of  fishing  could  be  employed.  This  method  had 
been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  days,  when  the  Russians  built  zapors 
or  dams  across  the  streams  to  make  the  catch,  the  natives  followed 
the  same  method,  and  when  the  territory  was  purchased  this  man- 
ner of  fishing  prevailed  and  continued  to  the  time  of  my  earliest 
examination. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  that  I  found,  streams  barricaded 
preventing  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  ground,  and  in  con- 
sequence depletion  facing  the  industry;  inadequate  laws  in  vital  re- 
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spects  with  no  eificient  machinery  for  the  execution  of  such  that  then 
obtained  and  a  general  disregard  and  apathy  for  the  regulations. 

In  carrying  on  this  work  I  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
vigorous  action;  I  had  the  barricades  removed  wherever  possible, 
visited  the  cannery  men,  fishermen,  and  natives,  informed  them  of  the 
law,  the  penalties  for  violation,  and  impressed  them  with  the  fact 
that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  was  intervening  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  fisheries.  It  was  under  the  inspiration  I  received 
at  that  time  that  I  laid  the  results  of  my  work  before  the  bureau  and 
described  the  conditions  as  they  prevailed,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  me. 

My  work  bore  fruit  rapidly,  the  laws  were  more  largely  observed, 
illegal  fishing  and  barricading  gradually  ceased, and  by  thus  permitting 
the  parent  fish  to  ascend  the  streams  to  the  spawning  grounds  and 
assisted  by  hatchery  work,  the  threatened  depletion  has  been  turned 
to  a  repopulation  of  the  waters  and  from  a  pack  in  Alaska  in  1897  of 
909,078  cases,  we  have  14  years  later,  in  1911,  2,820,966  cases.  Fol- 
lowing my  earliest  report  m  April,  1898,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ommending certain  amendments  to  the  then  existing  laws,  as  the 
latter  were  found  inadequate,  but  it  was  not  until  1906,  after  the  sub- 
ject had  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Government  experts  in  the 
field,  that  the  present  law  was  enacted  and  embodied  in  this  law  are 
some  recommendations  made  by  me  in  my  reports. 

I  claim  that  it  was  due  to  my  work  largely  that  the  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries  were  rescued  from  a  chaotic  state,  and  law  and  order  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  due,  in  part^  to  my  efforts  that  the  streams,  at  one 
time  threatened  with  depletion,  have  been  revived  and  now  show 
these  splendid  results.  In  my  opinion  the  bureau,  instead  of  quoting 
from  my  earlier  reports,  evidently  to  break  my  recent  and  more 
mature  testimony  before  this  committee,  should  have  presented  those 
reports  to  my  credit  for  the  good  they  have  accomplished. 

Several  years  ago  I  accompanied  two  Cabinet  officers  through  our 
Fortmann  hatchery.  One  of  these  gentlemen  said  to  me  that  he 
had  read  my  reports  with  interest  and  then  asked  whether  I  still 
maintained  the  views  therein  expressed.  My  reply  then  was  as  it 
now -is  to  this  committee.  Those  reports  were  written  on  examina- 
tions made  from  12  to  16  years  ago.  I  believe  they  represent  the  con- 
ditions at  that  time,  but  those  conditions  have  in  many  ways  radi- 
cally changed,  more  comprehensive  laws  have  been  enacted  and  are 
enforced,  and  I  have  had  eight  more  years  experience  in  commercial 
life  in  connection  with  the  salmon  industry,  so  that  I  am  able  to  take 
a  wider  and  broader  view  of  this  question;  and  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  my  subsequent  experience,  my  views  to-day  are  in 
some  instances  materially  modifiea.  When  those  reports  were  writ- 
ten, many  years  ago,  I  believed  they  were  in  the  main  correct,  as  I 
l)elieve  my  statements  in  these  hearings  before  the  committee  are 
correct. 

In  the  printed  hearing  before  this  committ^ee,  on  May  29,  page  407, 
Dr.  Evermann  stated  that  he  could  not  recall  a  specific  instance  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  six  years  or  since  the  act  of  1906  that  could 
i)e  used  as  an  illustration  to  indicate  that  there  should  be  a  change 
in  section  6  of  the  present  law  which  provides  for  closing  streams 
and  prohibits  fishing  for  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the  mouth.    In 
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order  to  sustain  the  measure  proposed  in  section  7  of  the  pending 
bill,  which  provides  for  prohibiting  fishing  within  an  unlimited  di- 
stance, it  is  probable  that  a  search  was  made  for  evidence  but  nothing 
could  be  found  since  the  act  of  1906  and  refuge  was  taken  in  my  re- 
ports made  15  years  ago  imder  conditions  as  explained  entirely 
different  from  those  prevailing  at  present. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  I  believe  that  this  committee  is  imp^e^^^e1i 
with  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  evidence  which  warrants  any  change 
in  the  present  law  relating  to  stream  closing  as  now  provided  for  in 
section  6;  indeed  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  say  that  as  the>e 
hearings  have  progressed  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
statement  I  made  in  the  early  part  thereof  to  the  effect  that  tliis  bill 
is  premature.  In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  main  section,  that  of 
trap  regulation,  in  this  entire  bill,  that  is  warranted  by  the  condition^ 
as  they  exist,  or  by  the  evidence  produced.  Those  who  favor  the 
measure  appear  to  have  one  main  theme;  that  is,  tax  the  salmon 
fisheries  to  the  highest  point,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  salmon  fish- 
eries, but  to  build  roads  in  which  these  fisheries  have  no  interest.  I 
respectfully  submit  again,  and  would  ask  by  all  the  power  I  may 
invoke,  to  take  the  salmon  tax  out  of  the  Alaska  fund,  and  the  clamor 
for  more  drastic  Alaska  salmon  legislation  will  surely  cease. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  WICKEBSHAH,  DELEGATE  nr  COH- 

OBESS  FBOM  ALASEJk— Besnmed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  the  last  sentence  of  Capt. 
Moser's  testimony  which  has  been  read  to  the  committee  states  the 
objection  that  I  have  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  exhibits 
as  plainly  as  the  English  language  can  be  made  to  exhibit  it  their 
desire  to  get  everything  they  can  out  of  Alaska  and  give  absolutely 
nothing  in  return.  They  resent  the  suggestion  that  Alaska  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  have  any  right  or  interest  in  the  salmon  or  the  fisheries 
of  that  country.  They  are  nonresidents  themselves;  they  do  not  live 
in  Alaska ;  they  do  nothing  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  Territory ; 
und  they  resent  it  when  it  is  suggested  that  they  pay  some  little  por- 
tion of  the  tax  for  the  building  of  roads  or  the-  development  of  the 
country. 

Now,  we  have  great  salmon  streams  up  there  and  heretofore  there 
has  been  an  immense  annual  run  of  fish  into  those  streams  which 
would  have  practically  gone  to  waste  except  for  the  fact  that  these 
fishermen,  these  cannery  men  from  San  Francisco  arid  Portland  anii 
Seattle,  have  come  up  thwe  and  canned  them.  These  people  have 
done  a  great  good  for  themselves  and  I  think  for  the  country.  I 
think  that  it  has  been  an  advantage  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  have  the  salmon  packed  because  if  they  had  not  been  canned 
they  would  have  been  wasted,  and  I  think  these  gentlemen  ought  not 
to  assume  the  attitude  that  they  do  toward  Alaska. 

We  do  not  have  any  feeling  of  animosity  in  Alaska  toward  the 
salmon  packers.  I  know  the  people  up  there  do  not  and  I  know 
that  I  do  not.  We  realize  that  they  have  done  themselves  and  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  good  by  packing  the  surplus  fish  and  as 
long  as  the  pack  can  be  kept  up  and  the  supply  maintained,  so  long 
\e  seed  is  put  back  into  the  streams  ana  the  run  of  salmon  is 
ained,  it  makes  but  little  difference  in  Washington  City  who 
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puts  up  the  fish,  and  there  is  where  I  have  it  in  for  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  just  as  bad  as  the  cannery  men.  They 
do  not  have  the  slightest  interest  on  earth  in  Alaska.  You  take  any 
bill  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  ever  brought  in  here  and  there 
is  nothing  for  Alaska  in  it.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Alaska  ought  to  be  developed  to  any  extent  out  of  these 
fisheries  or  that  there  is  any  future  in  it  for  the  people  of  Alaska. 
They  make  every  provision  in  the  bills  which  tney  oflFer  to  this 
committee  for  sustaining  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  keeping  up 
their  salaries  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  bureau  and  their 
hold  upon  the  government  of  Alaska;  but,  like  Capt.  Moser,  they 
resent  it  when  anybody  talks  about  getting  anything  like  a  portion 
of  this  fund  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 

Now,  I  do  not  represent  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  I 
do  not  represent  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  but  I  do  represent  the 
people  of  Alaska,  who  own  these  fish,  and  some  of  these  days  we 
are  going  to  discharge  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  the  manage- 
ment of  our  fisheries  in  Alaska  and  attend  to  it  ourselves ;  and  some 
of  these  days  we  are  going  to  draw  the  line  on  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  pretty  tight — ^but  that  is  in  the  future. 

I  have  said  this  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  criticism  of  both  the 
Alaska  Packers' Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  because  I 
think  they  are  both  wrong  in  that  respect.  I  think  they  both  ought 
to  recognize  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  ought  to  have  somethmg 
in  the  way  of  development  out  of  this  great  fish  crop.  It  is  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Ujiited  States,  but  funda- 
mentally it  belongs  to  the  people  of  Alaska,  and  if  we  can  not  have 
something  out  of  the  $147,000,000  that  they  have  taken  out  of  those 
waters  in  the  way  of  fish,  for  the  development  of  Alaska,  if  Alaskans 
have  got  to  carry  their  packs  on  their  backs  and  build  their  roads 
and  trails  out  of  their  own  purse  and  develop  that  country  without 
aid  from  the  Territory's  natural  resources,  then  we  have  a  burden 
that  no  other  Territory  in  the  United  States  has  ever  had. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  was  a  fleet  of  vessels 
going  out  of  New  York  City  down  to  South  Carolina  this  year  which 
would  go  down  there  and  strip  the  South  Carolina  coast  of  $16,000,000 
of  its  fisheries  and  carry  it  back  to  New  York  to  build  up  palaces 
there.  South  Carolina  would  protest  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

I  say,  then,  Capt.  Moser,  that  these  fish  ought  to  be  put  up,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  nobody  in  Alaska  to  put  them  up,  I  want  you  to  put 
them  up ;  but  I  want  you  to  get  over  the  idea  of  resenting  it  when  the 
people  of  Alaska  insist  upon  having  a  small  amount  taken  out  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  your  people  take  out  of  that  country  to  help 
in  its  general  development.  It  is  not  fair  to  your  company  to  sit 
liere  and  cry  out  against  the  miners  of  Alaska  because  they  want  you 
to  help  ^  little  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  Territory.  As  g(K)d  Ameri- 
cans your  .people  in  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  ought  to  be  willing 
to  divide  a  little  to  help  build  up  Alaska.  You  have  grown  rich  out 
of  its  resources.  More  than  $200,000,000  has  gone  out  of  Alaska  to 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  you  folks  have  never  paid  as  much  as 
would  build  a  schoolhouse  in  Alaska,  nor  a  church,  nor  a  home.  You 
have  not  educated  a  single  child  in  Alaska  out  of  that  $200,000,000, 
so  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  that  kind  of  talk. 
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And  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  represent  the  people  of 
Alaska.  I  nave  prepared  some  amendments  that  I  want  to  pro- 
pose to  this  bill,  and  I  have  a  copy  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
and  a  copy  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  bound  by  every  word 
in  these  amendments,  and  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  say  that, 
"  Well,  I  was  mistaken  about  that,  and  it  ought  to  be  this  other  way." 
if  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  time  the  bills  are  finally  reported 
I  shall  take  that  view  of  it 

The  Chaikman.  Of  course,  you  will  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  waut  to  say  that  fairly,  because  these  propose*! 
amendments  are  merely  tentative,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  about  some 
of  them.  Capt.  Moser,  Dr.  Evermann,  or  some  of  these  other  gentle- 
men here  may  convince  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  want  a  chance 
to  say  so.  I  will  read  the  amendments,  and  while  I  am  reading,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  want  to  ask  a  question  in 
regard  to  them  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it.  I  will  read  these  amend- 
ments, and  then  they  may  go  into  the  record  [reading]  : 

Skgtion  1.  That  all  those  waters,  streams,  rivers,  aud  lakes  in  Alaska  which 
empty  into  Bering  Sea  or  Bristol  Bay  south  of  and  easterly  from  Cape  Newen- 
ham  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  any  of  its  bays,  channels,  straits,  or  waters 
from  the  outer  Aleutian  islands  easterly  and  southerly  to  fifty-four  degrees 
forty  minutes,  the  south  line  of  Alaska,  which  are  frequented  by  salmon  or  other 
food  fish  for  spawning,  or  in  which  fish  or  other  marine-food  animals  appeiir 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  valuable  for  fishery,  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
forever  reserved  from  sale  or  other  disposition  to  any  person,  association,  or 
corporation;  and  the  title  to  all  siiid  waters,  and  ail  waters  along  said  coiist^ 
out  to  the  limit  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
tide  and  shore  lands  on  said  waters,  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  bays,  channels,  and 
straits  up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high- water  mark,  is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
United  States  for  fishery  purposes;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  mark  and  reserve  for  such 
fishery  purposes  so  much  of  the  uplands  upon  and  adjacent  to  the  shores  of 
said  waters  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conservation,  preservation,  and  propa- 
gation of  the  fish  or  other  marine-food  animals  which  may  resort  thereto,  or 
which  may  be  propagated  or  transplanted  therein.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  held  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  tidelands  or  navigable  waters  in  Alaska  by 
wharves  or  other  approaches  from  the  land  to  the  navigable  waters,  nor  to 
prevent  ingress  or  egress  between  the  shore  lands  and  the  navigable  waters  as 
that  right  has  long  existed;  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere 
with  the  free  navigation  of  any  navigable  waters,  nor  be  construed  as  impairing 
in  any  degree  the  title  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  or  of  any  State  or  States 
which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  Territory,  to  the  tidelands  and  beds 
of  any  of  its  streams,  or  its  fisheries ;  nor  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  control 
commerce  and  navigation  therein;  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  rights  of 
fishery  and  to  the  tidelands  herein  mentioned  shall  continue  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  of  any  State 
or  States  which  may  hereafter  be  erected  out  of  said  Territory.  The  term 
"  navigable  waters,"  as  used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  tidal  waters 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide,  and  all  nontidal  waters  navigable  in  fact 
up  to  the  line  of  ordinary  high-water  mark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  offering  this  amendment  is  to  give 
notice  that  I  shall  oppose  any  effort  made  in  this  bill — and  there  is 
an  effort  in  this  bill — to  give  public  rights  in  the  waters  and  the 
lands  of  Alaska  for  fishing  purposes  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  What  rights  do  you  mean — permanent  rights? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  permanent  rights ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  in  the  bill  isthere  which  alludes 
othat? 
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» 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  There  is  a  provision  here  which  gives  the  right 
to  a  location  for  traps — a  permanent  right,  to  a  limited  degree,  at 
least.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  right.  There  is  no  limit 
fixed  by  the  bill  to  the  yearly  right  to  maintain  those  traps. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  right,  however,  that  can  be  terminated  at 
any  time,  either  by  limitation  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that.  Judge? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  should  say  no,  if  I  was  judge.  Senator;  but  it 
is  the  beginning  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  effort  to  acquire  rights 
in  those  waters  and  to  the  tide  lands  that  will  be  set  up  against  us 
hereafter  in  litigation  and  under  which  these  people  will  claim  per- 
manent rights.    I  do  not  believe  in  that  system  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  language  in  the  bill  under  which  they 
could  make,  with  any  reason  at  all,  a  claim  to  a  permanent  fishing 
right  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  language  pointed  out,  so 
that  we  will  understand  imder  what  provision  you  make  that  claim. 

Mr.  Webb.  They  have  a  right  against  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  saying  against  the  Secretary  or  against  the 
United  States  or  legislation  by  Congress.  Of  course,  I  understand 
that  when  a  person  gets  a  location  for  a  trap  and  complies  with  the 
provisions  oi  this  act  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary'  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  he  can  hold  that  right  against  anybody  else.  There 
is  no  Question  about  that.  But  if  there  is  anything  in  the  act  which 
gives  nim  a  right  to  hold  the  location  as  against  the  Secretary  of 
Cc^mmerce  and  Labor  or  as  against  subsequent  legislatic  n  by  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  did  not  say  that.  Senator;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  that  points  to  giving  him  a 
right  to  claim  anvthing  of  that  kind,  or  a  basis  for  anv  such  claim 
in  that  bill  ?         ^ 

Mr.  WiCKERSHA^r.  Well,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I 
should  say  no;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  me  with  regard  to  my  ex- 
perience as  a  Representative  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  I  should 
say  yes;  because  these  rights  continue  to  grow,  they  get  possession 
of  choice  spots  with  the  prefererence  right  to  maintain  possession 
from  j^ear  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  anybody  else. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  against  anybody  else;  yes;  and  a^  against 
the  Government,  too.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  not  as  against  any  legislation  anyhow  that 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  enact. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  No;  probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  wish  you  would  point  out  the  langua<re  of 
the  bill  under  which  you  fear  something  of  this  kind  may  develop. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  in  section  4.  While  as  a  lawyer  I  would 
say  to  you  that  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  repeal  this  act 
and  would  have  the  right  by  proper  legislation  to  abolish  even  the 
right  that  I  have  complained  aoout,  yet  Congress  does  not  always  do 
those  things  and  Congress  sometimes  goes  on  and  adds  to  them,  and 
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you  and  I  have  seen  the  tide  lands,  and  so  has  Mr.  Dorr,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington  go  to  the  occupants  by  reason  of  their  prior 
right  and  prior  occupancy  of  those  lands.  I  do  not  "want  that  d<Mie 
in  the  fishing  lands  and  waters  of  Alaska.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
done,  in  AlasSa  what  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  with 
respect  to  this  very  matter. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  claim,  Judge,  that  any  of  us  has  seen  any 
fishery  rights  go  to  prior  occupants  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  you  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  tide  lands 
sold  to  prior  occupants. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  tide  lands  have  been  so  sold  by  virtue  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted  by  the  State  giving  the  occupants  of  those  tide 
lands  or  the  shore  owners  of  those  tide  lands  preference  rights  of 
the  purchase  for  certain  limited  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  upon  those  very  tide  lands  are  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  fish  traps  legalized  by  this  bill  are  to  be  erected  upon 
the  tide  lands  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  did  not  obtain  these  rights  to  the  fisheries  by 
virtue  of  their  prior  occupation  of  the  tide  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  obtained  the  rights  by  the  prior  occupancy 
of  the  uplands  and  the  purchase  of  the  tide  lands  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  say  again  that  this 
section  4  starts  that  system  in  Alaska,  by  which  the  fisheries,  the 
canneries,  wiJl  eventually  get  possession  oi  the  tide  lands  in  Alaska 
and  therefore  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question :  How  will  you  avoid  giving 
the  trap  owner,  the  operator,  a  limited  control  over  a  specific  place 
where  that  trap  is  operated  unless  you  abolish  the  use  of  traps 
entirely?  By  what  system  of  justice  could  it  possibly  be  that  a  man 
who  is  licensed  to  operate  a  trap  could  not  use  that  particular  place 
for  the  limited  time  covered  by  his  license  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Want  him  to  use  it ;  but  if  you  adopt  the  policy 
suggested  by  me  in  this  article  1  which  I  have  just  read  to  you — if 
that  policy  is  adopted  in  respect  to  Alaska  fisheries  instead  of  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  disposing 
of  all  those  tide  lands,  I  think  you  make  the  fisheries  public  in 
Alaska  forever. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  take  it  as  a  fundamental  proposition  of  law.  conceni- 
ing  which  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  or  in 
the  mind  of  any  member  of  this  committee,  that  the  tide  lands  are 
reserved  for  the  future  State,  and  this  Congress  is  absolutely  power- 
less to  alienate  those  tide  lands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think,  Senator,  that  is  correct,  but  I  think 
this  Congress  can  start  upon  a  system  which  is  wrong  and  which 
goes  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  I  think  they  have  started  upon  it  in 
this  section  4,  Avhich  Avill  eventually,  as  it  did  in  Washington,  take 
those  tide  lands  away  from  the  people  in  Alaska,  as  they  were  in 
AVasliington,  and  turn  them  over  to  private  interests,  and  thereby 
turn  over  the  control  of  the  fisheries  m  Alaska  to  private  interests: 
and  it  is  the  fear  of  that  verv  situation  we  have  seen  worked  out  in 
Washington  that  induces  me  to  offer  this  section  1,  which  adopts  the 
other  policy. 
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Mr.  Dorr-  You  and  I  both  resided  in  the  Territonr  of  Washington 
when  it  was  a  Territory.  You  do  not  claim  that  Congress  ever  en- 
acted a  law  that  resulted  in  that  Territory  losing  its  tide  lands?  My 
recollection  is  that  Congress  never  legislated  on  the  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Well,  to  some  extent  Congress  was  to  blame 
for  it ;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  it  was  the  State,  immediately  after 
it  adopted  its  constitution,  and  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  came  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  The  culmination  of  it  came  through  the  consti- 
tution, and  I  do  not  want  a  culmination  of  that  kind  to  come  in 
respect  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  if  I  can  start  it  in  the  other 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  your  position  clear,  I  think, 
Judge. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  that 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  May  I  ask  one  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Doctor. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Judge  Wickersham,  did  you  not  in  a  part  of  the 
bill  insert  a  provision  for  a  tax  on  fish  traps  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  How  do  you  propose  to  identify  those  fish  traps? 
Do  vou  give  them  a  definite  site,  or  what  is  your  idea  ? 

IVfr.  Wickersham.  Well,  I  proposed  to  tax  them  as  a  fact.  The 
traps  exist  in  certain  locations  and  the  tax  could  be  collected  upon 
them  as  they  have  existed. 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  trap  you  dis- 
sociate it  from  the  trap  but  associate  it  with  some  definite  site  ? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  1  think  I  would  tax  it  definitely;  I  would  not 
give  anybody  a  permanent  right  to  any  area  of  land. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  see  just  how  you  could  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  would  not  give  even  a  temporary  title. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  was  not  the  intention  in  the  beginning.  The 
license  is  renewable  year  after  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Section  4  in  this  clause  gives  an  exclusive  and 
preferential  right  until  January  1,  1913,  and  thereafter  year  by 
year,  as  long  as  the  trap  owner  desires  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  it  terminates  each  year  and  is  renewable  each 
year  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  says  that. 

Dr.  E^^ermann.  Well,  it  does  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
Secretary  that  he  shall  issue  the  license  for  that  particular  site. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  think  it  does.  I  think  if  vou  refuse  to  issue 
the  license  to  my  client  and  he  complied  with  the  law  I  would  advise 
him  that  we  could  mandamus  you  under  that  section. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  any  control  of  the  fisheries  at  all  after  the  State  was  admitted, 
do  you  ? 

ilv.  Wickersham.  Not  after  the  State  is  admitted,  no;  but  until 
the  time  when  the  State  is  created  and  a  constitution  is  adopted,  of 
course  Congress  has  control. 

Mr.  Webb.  But,  Judge,  if  he  pays  a  tax  on  a  trap,  he  must  have 
some  limited  property  right  in  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Certainly :  he  has  a  possessory  right 
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Mr.  Webb.  Well,  that  is  all  that  section  gives  him,  except  the  right 
to  renew  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  gives  him  more  than  a 
possessory  right.  I  think  it  gives  him  much  more  than  that ;  and  it 
certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  beginning  of  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  Webb.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  virtue  of  that  fact  he 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  right. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  have  to  go  that  far.  If 
we  are  going  to  let  these  people  stay  there  and  fish  and  occupy  the 
waters  with  a  possessory  right,  I  do  not  think  that  would  fiinally 
culminate  in  a  title  to  the  ground;  but  when  we  begin  to  give  them 
exclusive  and  preferential  rights  to  sp)ecific  areas,  then  I  think  we 
are  drifting  into  a  bad  system,  which  will  eventually  lead  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  fisheries  by  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Webb.  Then,  unaer  your  arrangement,  do  you  prefer  to  have 
a  scramble  each  year  to  locate  traps  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  I  would  let  you  alone.  If  I  had  any  sys- 
tem, I  would  permit  you  to  remain  there,  certainly ;  but  I  would  not 
give  you  any  exclusive  and  preferential  rights  to  remain  there,  but 
only  a  possessory  location. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  section  to  which  you  referred  says  that  he  has  the 
exclusive  and  preferential  right  to  file  an  application. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  I  only  used  tnose  words  to  show  what 
the  meaning  of  the  section  is — that  it  gives  a  preferential  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  maintain  improvements  on  a  certain  spot  as  long  as 
he  shall  maintain  a  trap  there  and  pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  is  not  that  really  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secret arv  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  under  this  section. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Please  be  specific  as  to  what  it  is  that  you  fear 
might  result  if  that  section  were  adopted. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  tried  to  explain  that;  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
this  bill.  I  think  this  bill  can  be  repealed  and  do  away  with  any 
right  which  these  people  have.  My  fear  is  that  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  system  which  was  followed  out  in  the  Territory  of  Washington 
and  which  finally  took  away  from  the  people  of  that  Territory  all 
the  tidelands,  the  oyster  beds,  fish-trap  sites,  and  everything  of  that 

kind. 
Dr.  EvERMANN.  What  is  it  that  looms  up  before  you  that  gives  yoa 

anxiety  ? 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  sale  of  the  tidelands  and  oyster  beds  of 

Washington. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  are  not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  but  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  that  I 
think  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  same  system  in  Alaska  by  which  all 
the  tidelands  in  Washington  were  taken  away  from  the  people  of 
that  State.  If  the  same  system  should  be  worked  out  in  Alaska  the 
fisheries  there  would  pass  into  private  ownership,  and  I  hope  bv 
this  amendment  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  in  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Now,  Judge,  the  people  did  that  themselves  in  their 
constitution. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  know  they  did 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  were  entirely  responsible  for  it. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  people  did  not.  The  officials  did;  those 
who  prepared  the  constitution  and  submitted  it,  and  the  people 
really  knew  nothing  about  what  the  final  result  would  be.  We  knew 
verylittle  about  it.  We  know  a  good  deal  more  about  the  effect  of 
that  system  now,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  system. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  system  is 
the  system  which  has  been  finally  worked  out  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land with  regard  to  her  oyster  fisheries,  and  which  is  working  much 
more  satisfactorily  now  than  any  other  system  that  they  have  ever 
tried.  • 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  the  State  of  Maryland  owns  her  ovster 
fisheries,  and  always  has  owned  them.  She  is  in  possession;  she  is 
not  going  to  sell  them;  and  she  can  give  possessory  title  and  leave 
the  lessee  temporarily  in  possession  and  disposses  nim  at  any  time 
she  pleases.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  done  in  respect  to  the 
Alaska  fisheries.  But  in  Alaska  we  are  just  beginning  to  work  out  a 
system,  and  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  want  tne  Washington  State 
system  to  prevail  in  Alaska.  I  want  the  Maryland  system,  which 
will  continue  in  the  State  forever  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
fisheries,  and  not  in  private  parties  [reading] : 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
of  canning,  curing,  or  preserving  fish,  or  manufacturing  fish  or  fishing  products 
in  Alaska,  or  fishing  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaslca  over  which  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction  shall  annually  pay  license  taxes  on  said  business  and 
output  as  follows :  For  every  fishing  boat  propelled  by  oars  or  sails,  and  carry- 
ing not  more  than  two  men,  two  dollars;  where  such  fishing  boats  cari*y  more 
than  two  men,  then  one  dollar  additional  for  each  additional  man;  for  each 
launch,  tug,  scow,  steamer,  or  sailing  vessel  used  or  employed  in  such  trade,  or 
in  transiwrting  fishermen,  employees,  supplies,  or  fish  to,  from,  or  in  Alaska, 
one  dollar  per  ton,  gross  tonnage;  for  each  fish  trap  used  for  taking  salmon  or 
other  food  fish  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Alaska,  except  in  the  Kuskokwim  and 
Yukon  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  all  waters  north  of  the  Yukon  River, 
two  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  for  each  purse  seine,  thirty  cents  per  fathom ; 
tot  all  other  forms  of  fishing  gear,  including  haul  seines,  stake  nets,  gill  nets, 
and  trammel  nets,  five  cents  per  fathom. 

The  bill  being  considered  has  fixed  the  rate  at  1  cent.  I  increase  it 
to  5  cents.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  30 
cents  was  a  fair  price  for  one  kind  of  gear  the  other  rate  ought  to  be 
somewhat  increased.    I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  diflference. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  preliminary  question.  As  I 
understand  your  reading  you  propose  to  tax  a  gill  net  boat,  which 
carries  two  men — ^because  that  is  the  kind  of  boat  that  does  carry 
two  men — $2,  and  then  you  propose  to  tax  the  gill  net  that  they  use 
besides. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  certainly.  Both  are  property.  If  you 
had  that  property  in  Seattle  you  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  it  as 
property.  I  want  property  to  be  taxed  as  property,  and  both  ought 
to  be  taxed,  of  course. 

Dr.  EvERMANN..  In  answer  to  your  question  regarding  the  purse 
seine,  I  would  say  that  our  idea  was  to  put  the  purse  seine  upon  ap- 
proximateljr  the  same  basis  upon  which  the  trap  was  placed.  The 
purse  seine  is  probably  an  even  more  effective  means  of  nshing  than  a 
trap,  because  of  its  mobility  and  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  trap  and  to  enforee  the  regulations  regarding  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  judge  to  ask  you  why  the  differ- 
ence was  so  great  between  the  tax  on  the  purse  seine  and  the  other 
seines — why  there  is  such  a  great  difference. 

Dr.  Etermaxn.  The  other  seines  are  relatively  innocuous  as  com- 
pared with  the  purse  seines.    They  are  not  nearly  so  effective. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uoticcd  you  had  the  purse  seine  taxed  at  30 
cents  and  the  other  1  cent  per  fathom. 

^fr.  GoBMAX.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  drag  seine  is  used  almost 
exclusivelv  bv  the  natives  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  the  natives  ought  to  pay  any- 
thing if  thev  fish  for  tliemselves. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  know  we  have  two  canneries  where  we  fish  90  per 
cent  by  drag  seines,  and  all  our  fishermen  are  natives.  We  supply  the 
seines  and  the  boats  and  pay  them  for  the  fish. 

Mr.  Wickersham  (reading)  : 

canned  salmon,  y^er  csise  of  forty-eight  cans  of  one  pound  eacb,  according  to  th«» 
si>ecies.  as  follows:  Pink  or  humpback,  five  cents;  dog  or  chum,  five  cents: 
coho  or  medium  red.  seven  cents :  king  or  spring,  eleven  cents ;  red  or  sockeyes. 
eleven  cents;  pickled  salmon  bellies,  two  dollars  per  barrel:  Provided,  Thiix 
no  i)erson,  association,  or  corporation  shall  use  salmon  for  pickled  bellies  onle^s: 
the  whole  of  the  fish  is  otherwise  canned  or  preserved  in  some  manner  for  food— 

I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  your  bill  of  the  same  kind,  Doctor. 
Mr.  Bower.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is  for  wanton  waste. 
Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  for  wanton  waste. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  knew  there  was  a  general  provision,  but  I  put 
that  in  there  as  a  suggestion,  if  nothing  more  [reading]  : 

salt  or  smoked  sjilmon  in  bulk,  fourteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  fish  oil  and 
whale  oil.  twenty-flve  cents  i>er  barrel ;  and  fertilizer,  one  dollar  per  ton.  except 
when  made  from  sharks  or  whales  or  from  offal  or  waste  from  salmon  canneries 
or  s;ilteries,  when  fertilizer  shall  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
its  terms  when  the  fertilizer  is  made  from  sharks,  offal,  and  waste,  it 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  tax  in  Alaska.  I  think  it  ought  to  pay  a 
tax  as  property.  These  fertilizer  plants  ought  to  pay  the  property 
tax,  and  as  long  as  it  is  outside  the  incorporated  towns  it  does  not 
have  to  do  that,  and  under  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  legislature 
for  Alaska,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  Congress  reserves  to  it?jelf 
the  right  of  taxing  fisheries  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  And  fish  property. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Permanent  property? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  tliat.  The  provision 
is  pretty  broad.  It  may  go  that  far;  so  that  I  think  all  of  these  prop- 
erties ought  to  pay  a  property  tax,  and  the  tax  ought  to  be  fixed  in 
this  bill  if  the  Alaska  legislature  is  to  be  barred  from  taxing  them. 

Jfr.  Dorr.  Do  you  claim.  Judge  Wickersham,  that  the  Alaska  ter- 
ritorial bill  as  it  passed  the  House  deprives  the  legislature,  if  it  shall 
t)e  organized  under  that  bill,  from  levying  taxes  upon  all  property  in 
Alaska,  including  canneries  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
fishing  companies? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Not  as  it  passed  the  House ;  but  there  is  a  clau** 
which  has  been  tentatively  put  into  the  bill  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  might  have  such  an  effect  as  that    I  can  not  tell.  Sen- 

>r,  what  Congress  may  finally  do. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  what  that  clause  is ;  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  it;  but  certainly  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 

Mr.  W1CKER8HAM.  Would  not  keep  them  from  levying  the  tax 
upon  shore  property. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Would  not  keep  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  from  levying  taxes  upon  their  shore  property. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  it  would  prevent  them  from  levying  license 
taxes  or  any  of  the  taxes  mentioned  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERBHAM.  I  SO  Understand  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  May  I  ask  one  (juestion  there?  Why  do  you  differ- 
entiate between  the  tax  on  fertilizer  made  from  offal  and  the  tax  on 
fertilizer  made  from  anything  else  if  you  go  upon  the  theory  that 
you  are  taxing  those  products  as  property  ?  Would  the  value  of  one 
be  any  less  than  the  value  of  the  other?  I  am  interested  in  the  her- 
ring side,  and  T  should  like  to  know  why  you  increase  the  tax  on 
ferfilizer  made  from  herring. 

Mr.  WiCKERfliiAM.  It  is  made  from  a  more  valuable  material.  It 
is  made  from  fish  that  swim  in  the  sea  and  the  other  is  made  from 
refuse. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  does  not  bring  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  ought  to  oring  just  as  high  a  price,  and  then 
it  may  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  herring  fishery  and  prevent  their 
use  as  fertilizer,  which  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Browne.  Well,  then,  its  value  should  be  determined  by  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  possibly;  but  there  was  nothing  here  on 
which  to  base  the  tax.    I  suggest  that  you  tax  both  kinds. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  bill  as  introduced  increases  the  tax  in  the  present 
law  from  20  cents  a  ton  to  50  cents  a  ton  on  fertilizer.  You  sugg^est 
raising  the  tax  on  fertilizer  made  from  herring  to  $1  a  ton  when  it  is 
now  onlv  20  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  if  you 
make  it  out  of  herring. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  have  made  no  objection  to  the  increase  to  50 
cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  that  is  a  matter,  of  course,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  consider.    [Reading :] 

Provided,  Tbat  wben  any  boat,  launcb,  tug.  scow,  steamer,  naiUng  yessel, 
pnnse  seine,  or  otber  form  of  flsbing  gear,  except  traps,  mentioned  In  this  sec- 
tion, Is  owned  and  used  by  any  bona  flde  resident  in  Alaska  In  the  fishing  trade 
or  business  therein,  the  rate  of  license  shall  be  twenty-flve  per  cent  less  than 
the  amounts  herein  above  named. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  make  them  pay  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  I  think  the  people  who  live  in  Alaska, 
Senator,  ought  to  have  at  least  that  much  advantage  in  the  ownership 
of  that  class  of  property,  because  they  have  their  homes  there ;  they 
pay  taxes  there;  they  live  there;  and  they  are  assisting  in  building 
lip  the  country.  These  people  who  come  in  for  a  30-day  or  a  60-day 
fishing  season  and  go  out  again  and  take  away  our  product  ought 
to  pay  more  tax.  And  I  think  if  an  advantage  of  that  kind  is  offered 
to  people  to  live  in  Alaska,  we  will  soon  have  a  fishing  population 
there,  so  that  Capt.  Moser  can  employ  practically  all  of  his  people 
in  Alaska  in  time. 
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I  realize,  Senator,  that  while  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  apiia^t 
these  people  coming  into  the  Territory  and  bringing  their  Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  foreign  laborers  in  there,  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  do  it  now.  They  could  not  put  up  the  fish  without  import- 
ing labor,  and  it  is  an  unfair  argument  against  them  to  say  they 
are  bringing  foreign  laborers  into  the  Territory,  although  I  say  it. 
But  I  realize  that  if  they  did  not  do  that  they  could  not  put  up  the 
fish,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  do  by  advocating  this  policy  of  protec- 
tion to  Alaska  fishermen  is  to  build  up  the  fishing  population  in  the 
Territory. 

Mr.  MosER.  How  long  would  a  person  have  to  reside  in  the  Terri- 
tory to  come  under  the  benefits  of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  any  length  of  time.  If  he  is  a  bona  fide 
resident,  I  suppose  for  any  length  of  time.    I  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  in  the  wording  of  your  amendment,  do  you  <»y 
"  a  resident  of  Alaska  "  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Just  let  me  read  it  again  to  you. 

That  when  any  boat,  launch,  tug,  scow,  steamer,  sailing  vessel,  purse  seine, 
or  other  form  of  fishing  gear,  except  traps  mentioned  in  this  section,  is  owne»l 
and  used  by  any  bona  fide  resident  in  Alaska  in  the  tishing  trade  or  busim^ss 
therein,  the  rate  of  license  shall  be  25  per  cent  less  than  the  amounts  herein 
above  named. 

So  that  there  is  no  time  fixed.  If  he  is  an  actual  bona  fide  resident 
of  Alaska  at  the  time  the  tax  is  levied  he  gets  off  at  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  foreign  owner  of  the  same  kind  of  property. 

Mr.  Browne.  How  long  is  the  term  required  under  the  law  to 
obtain  a  residence  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  One  year.  I  suppose  the  period  might  be  fixed 
by  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  supposc  an  amendment  of  that  kind  could 
be  put  in.    I  would  not  object  to  that.     [Beading:] 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  a  native  of  Alaska  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  the  naturalization  laws  thereof, 
and  who  is  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  t«> 
catch  or  kill,  except  for  his  own  domestic  use,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  species 
whatsoever  in  any  of  of  the  waters  of  Alaska  under  ^ the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  association,  or  corjio- 
ration  to  employ  any  person  not  a  native  of  Alaska,  or  a  citizen  of  the  TTnired 
States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  l>ecome  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states  in  conformity  with  the  naturalization  laws  thereof  and  who  is  not  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  Alaska,  to  catch  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  catch  or  kill,  bj 
any  means  whatever,  any  fish  of  any  kind  or  si^ecies  whatsoever  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and  every  iier&in, 
association,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense: 
and  every  alien  so  employed  by  any  person,  association,  or  coriX)ration  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  put  that  in  to  cover  a  general  demand  from 
Alaska  and  a  short  section  that  you  put  into  the  bill  providing  that 
Asiatics  should  not  be  permitted  to  catch  fish  in  Alaska.  I  know 
something  about  the  difficulty  up  there  and  I  though  this  would 
cover  it  better  than  that  short  provision. 

The  Chairman.  You  extend  that  prohibition  to  every  alien? 
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Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  extend  it  to  every  alien  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dorr's  opinion  about  that. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  hinder  an  American  vessel  from  getting  a 
crew  of  citizens  of  British  Columbia  and  fishing  in  Alaska  waters 
and  then  taking  the  fish  over  to  British  Columbia.  What  is  the 
situation  in  respect  to  that,  Mr.  Dorr? 

]VIr.  Dorr.  At  the  present  time,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  the  existing  alien  law,  so-called,  applies  to  all 
Alliens  alike,  whether  Europeans,  Asiatics,  or  whoever  they  may  be. 
The  difliculty  that  you  have  had  up  there,  as  I  understand  it  from 
your  remarks  made  the  other  evening  at  the  hearing,  is  in  connection 
with  Judge  Lyons's  opinion  in  the  case  decided  m  his  court,  this 
seems  to  have  come  through  some  corporation  employing  aliens  by  the 
month  to  fish.  Judge  Lyons  held,  I  oelieve,  that  the  law  did  not  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  is  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  present  law  did  not  prevent  an  alien 
from  fishing  for  a  citizen  when  employed  by  the  month;  and  cer- 
tainly the  present  law  would  operate  to  prevent  the  British  subjects 
that  you  have  just  alluded  to  from  coming  over  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  fishing  in  Alaskan  waters  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes;  it  would  on  their  own  account,  but  suppose 
you  took  your  Alaska  Packers'  Association  vessel  and  employed  them 
and  went  up  and  caught  fish  and  took  them  across  to  British 
C!olumbia? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  under  Judge  Lyons's  ruling,  if  these  men  were 
working  for  our  citizens,  or  for  any  of  our  fishing  companies  which 
-were  lawfully  oj)erating  in  those  waters,  at  stated  salaries,  they 
would  have  the  right  to  fish. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes.  Very  well,  then.  It  reduces  itself,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  to  this :  If  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  employs 
aliens  and  goes  over  into  Alaskan  waters  and  takes  fish  these  aliens 
then  may  take  the  cargo  over  to  British  Columbia  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  or  tax.  That  sort  of  a  scheme  would  virtually 
throw  AlasKa  fisheries  open  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Gorman.  You  say  an  American  vessel? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  An  American  vessel;  yes. 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  right.    They  do  it  now  in  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  understand  they  do,  and  I  understand  they  do 
it  in  Alaska.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  don't  know  about  Alaska,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  citizens  come  over  into  the  waters  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  buy  fish  there  and  take  them  over  to  the  British  Columbia 
side;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  a  law  in  British  Columbia  which 
prevents  our  American  citizens  from  doing  the  same  thing,  con- 
versely. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Yes.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Dorr,  I  am  informed— 
and  I  am  only  informed ;  I  have  no  other  information — that  that  is 
carried  on  in  Alaskan  waters. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  you  raise  very 
probably  as  well  as  any  one. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  Gorman.  There  is  only  one  place  that  I  know  of  in  Ala>kj 
where  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  done,  and  that  only  during  tiit=^ 
last  few  years.  You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  cannery  known  a- 
the  AVales  Island  cannery  set  over  into  Canadian  territory  by  ih*^ 
change  of  the  boundary.  That  cannery  was  purchased  by  Canadian- 
last  year  from  the  owners  in  New  York  City,  and  was  operated  dur- 
ing the  year  1911,  the  year  just  passed.  It  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  border  line  on  the  moutii  of  the  Skeena  River,  at  a  place  calleil 
Hidden  Inlet.    Do  you  know  where  it  is  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Gorman.  With  the  exception  of  that  particular  locality  I 
do  not  know  and  never  heard  of  any  fish  being  taken  from  American 
waters  into  British  Columbia,  and  that  only  in  a  small  way,  as  their 
entire  pack  last  year  did  not  amount  to  15,000  cases  of  everything. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  cannery  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  American 
side  prior  to  the  decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  in  the  Alaski 
boundary  arbitration.  Under  that  arbitration  decision  it  was  hel«i 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  about  that.  They  have  a  claim 
pending  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Somebody  introduced  a  bill  last  week,  I  believe- 

Mr.  Gorman.  Has  it  been  introduced  again?  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  principal  owner,  or  ai 
least  the  president  and  manager — I  do  not  recall  nis  name  now— 
has  since  died,  and  the  cannery  people  had  to — ^I  know  the  people, 
I  know  their  address  at  least,  and  have  it  in  New  York.  It  was 
sold  last  year.  I  know  it  was  sold,  because  I  was  negotiating  for 
the  plant  myself.  It  was  sold  to  the  Des  Dresses,  of  Vancouver. 
British  Columbia.  They  are  salmon  buyers  and  brokers,  and  are 
entering  the  cannery  business  on  the  British  Columbia  side,  and 
they  are  the  people  who  purchased  that  cannery  and  now  own  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  The  gentleman  who  was  manager  of  that  cannery  was 
Mr.  James  Churchul. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  justice  to  the  former  owners  I  want  to  state  that 
they  sold  that  plant  for  $4,000.    It  cost  more  than  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gorman,  since  that  territory  was  decided  to 
be  British  territory  what  did  they  do  with  that  cannery  during  the 
intervening  years  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  was  never  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  never  operate  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Oh,  yes.  They  operated  it  when  it  was  in  American 
territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  since  that  decision  ?        ^ 

Mr.  Gorman.  No.  It  was  never  been  operated  since  that  decision 
imtil  the  present  British  Columbian  owners  bought  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  American  owners,  after  the  award 
was  made,  never  operated  it  at  all,  but  sold  it  in  1911  to  British 
Columbia  people  for  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why  didn't  they  operate  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  am  glad  you  asked  mat  Question,  and  I  will  tell 
^u.  Up  to  the  last  year  or  the  year  before  tnere  has  been  no  market 
m  British  Columbia  for  pink  or  chum  salmon. 
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Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress  takii^  the  duty  off 
<ff  American  salmon  going  into  the  Philippines  the  British  Colum- 
liia  packers  had  an  equal  chance  to  enter  the  American  market  with 
the  American  packers.  Since  the  enactment  of  that  law  the  duty  re- 
mains, of  course,  on  British  Columbia  salmon  going  into  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  taken  off  on  American  salmon;  that  is,  when  it  goes 
right  through  on  United  States  vessels  from  American  ports  to  the 
Philippines  there  is  no  duty.  That  shuts  the  British  Columbia 
packer  out  of  the  market  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon,  and  until 
the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  at  most,  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia  or  other 
British  possessions  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  salmon,  but  within 
the  last  two  years  the  British  market  is  taking  more  of  these  cheaper 
grades  of  salmon.  Hence  there  is  some  development  along  th*  lines 
of  packing  cheaper  salmon  on  the  Canadian  side  now  for  British 
markets;  but,  of  course,  they  are  in  competition  with  the  American 
packers  for  the  same  market. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  duty  on  Canadian  canned 
--almon  coming  into  this  country  of  30  per  cent,  which  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive, and  the  same  duty  applies  if  we  ship  salmon  into  Canada. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  raw  fish  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  Oh,  yed.  There  is  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  raw 
fish  coming  from  British  Columbia  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  But  there  is  none  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  that 
cjur  fresh  salmon  from  Alaska  may  be  carried  into  British  Columbia 
without  paying  any  duty,  while  Canadian  fishermen *are  protected. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Puget  Sound.  They  can 
oonie  in  and  take  our  salmon  to  British  Columbia  without  paying  a 
duty,  but  we  can  not  take  their  salmon  into  this  country  without  pay- 
ing a  duty  to  our  Government;  not  only  that,  but  they  have  a  pro- 
hibition in  British  Columbia  against  the  exportation  of  red  salmon 
in  any  form  except  in  cans. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  question  about  this  cannery. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  award  that  interfered  with  their  supply 
of  fresh  fish  for  that  cannery,  was  there? 

Mr.  GrORMAN.  In  the  change  of  the  line,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gorman.  There  was  nothing  in  the  change  of  the  line  that  in- 
terfered with  their  supply  of  fresh  fish.  What  they  did  do  was  to 
j)lace  them  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  thereby  taking  away 
their  market  for  their  product,  and  they  could  not  then  afford  to 
operate  on  the  prices  received  for  their  product. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  took  their  product  into  the  United 
States  or  into  the  Philippines  they  had  to  pay  tariff  on  it,  but  there 
was  nothing  that  interfered  with  the  supply  of  fi'esh  fish. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  should  say  there  was  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clear.  They  had  the  same  fishing  ground 
that  thev  had  Ix^fore? 

« 

Mr.  Gorman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  the  plant  there  idle? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  fully  for  four  seasons.    I  am  not  sure. 
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Dominion  Government,  passed  at  Ottawa  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1910,  which  provides,  under  section  6,  subdivision  B,  reading  as 
follows : 

No  sockeye  Balmon  shall  be  exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  except 
in  a  frozen,  canned,  Falted,  smolied,  or  dried  condition. 

That  is  the  existing  law  there  now,  unless  it  has  been  modified 
since  that  time,  and  if  it  has  been  modified  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
That  law  prevents  Americans  from  catching  any  fish  across  the  line 
and  bringing  them  on  our  side. 

The  Chaikman.  Or  buying  them  from  Canadian  fishermen. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Or  from  buying  from  Canadian  fishermen  but  it  allows 
them  to  come  over  into  our  waters  and  buy  our  fresh  fish  and  export 
them  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  last  section  read  to  you  would  exclude 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Asiatic  fishermen  covered  in  your  section, 
as  well  as  alien  fishermen  from  British  Columbia,  from  taking  away 
our  salmon,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enacted  in  protection  of  the 
fishermen  in  Alaska. 

The  next  section  is  a  very  short  one,  but  I  think  a  very  important 
one  [reading] : 

Sec.  — .  That  section  two  of  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  approved  June  twenly- 
six,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed;  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  1906  is  the  one  that  is  attempted  to  be 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  but 
your  section  is  a  long  one  and  goes  over  the  same  matters  very 
largely  that  is  found  m  the  old  section.  Section  2,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  propose  to  repeal,  is  the  rebate  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  it  was 
not  the  rebate  law. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  propose  to  repeal  it.  The  repeal  to  go 
into  effect  on  July  1, 1913.  The  last  clause  of  the  section  now  before 
the  committee,  provides : 

Nor  shall  any  rebate  be  obtained  from  the  output  of  any  fry  liberated  by 
any  private  salmon  hatchery  after  the  revocation  of  such  approval,  or  in  any 
case  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

I  think  that  section  ought  to  be  repealed.  If  you  take  that  view 
of  it  then  let  the  repeal  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1913 — it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  rebate  law  in  its  entirety. 

I  criticized  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  say  all  I  wanted  to  about  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

I  think  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  calculated  to  do  and  has  done 
as  much  good  in  Alaska  as  any  bureau  of  the  Government.  I  think 
it  has  done  great  good  there  and  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  good,  and  I  approve  most  everything  it  has  done.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  always  taken  the  right  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  a  legislative  body,  and  its  officials  are 
simply  looking  after  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  left  to  them. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  them  in  toto.    I  think  they  have  done 
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Dr.  E\t:rmann.  Mr.  Gorman,  was  1903  not  the  last  year  they  op- 
erated ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  They  operated  for  only  one  or  two  years — ^two  year?. 
I  think. 

Mr.  EvERMANN.  I  visited  the  cannery  in  1903,  and  in  the  winter 
following  the  owner — or  one  of  the  owners — was  here  in  Washing- 
ton.   I  can  not  recall  his  name. 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  man  has  since  died. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  And  my  impression  is  that  they  never  operate<i  the 
cannery  after  1903. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  was  idle,  then,  for  about  9  or  10  year^f 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not  remember  the  last  year  they  operated  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  was  shut  down  in  1903,  then  it  was  idle 
until  1911. 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  can  be  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  survey  between  the 
two  countries  by  which  they  were  thrown  over  to  the  Canadian  side. 
It  was  never  operated  from  that  time  up  to  last  year,  when  it  wa< 
purchased  by  British  Columbia  owners. 

The  Chairman.  The  property  during  that  time  must  have  de- 
teriorated very  materially  in  value. 

Mr.  Gorman.  No,  Senator;  because  they  maintained  watchmen 
there  continuously.  They  kept  the  plant  in  shape,  repaired  the 
buildings,  renewed  piling,  and  took  care  of  the  machinery.  It  was 
never  without  protection  in  that  respect.  I  speak  advisedly  on  that, 
because  I  investigated  the  property  with  a  view  of  buying  it  when  it 
was  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Independently  of  its  location,  what  would  you  con- 
sider the  property  to  be  worth?  I  mean,  what  is  the  practical  value 
of  the  plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  physical  property  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  cannery  buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  would  say  that  it  would  cost  $40,000  or  $50,000  to 
replace  the  property  in  its  physical  condition  as  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  led  them  to  sell  it  last  year  for  $4,000! 

Mr.  Gorman.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  their  principal  purpose  in  selling  it  was  that  it  wa^ 
in  Canadian  territory,  and  they  could  not  see  any  reasonable  future 
for  the  packing  of  pink  salmon  in  that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  had  attempted 
to  sell  it  before  that? 

Mr.  Gorman.  It  had  been  for  sale  continuously,  I  believe,  from 
the  time  that  the  change  of  the  line  set  it  over  to  the  Canadian  side. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  had  been  asking  for  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  probably  got  discouraged  and 
concluded  to  take  what  they  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Gorman.  They  got  more  than  discouraged.  They  became 
disgusted  with  their  ownership  in  it,  and  it  was  only  when  they 
were  begging  for  buyers  at  a  nominal  price  that  I  became  interested 
in  it  and  investigated  it. 

Afr.  Dorr.  With  reference  to  the  importation  of  fresh  fish  from 
British  Columbia,  and  in  further  answer  to  the  question  that  wa.- 
«^sked  a  little  while  ago,  I  have  a  copy  of  an  order  in  council  of  the 
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Dominion  Government,  passed  at  Ottawa  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1010,  which  provides,  under  section  6,  subdivision  B,  reading  as 
follows : 

Xo  sockeye  salmon  shaH  be  exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  except 
in  a  frozen,  canned,  f-alted,  smolced,  or  dried  condition. 

That  is  the  existing  law  there  now,  unless  it  has  been  modified 
since  that  time,  and  if  it  has  been  modified  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
That  law  prevents  Americans  from  catching  any  fish  across  the  line 
and  bringing  them  on  our  side. 

The  Chairman.  Or  buying  them  from  Canadian  fishermen. 

ilr.  Dorr.  Or  from  buying  from  Canadian  fishermen  but  it  allows 
them  to  come  over  into  our  waters  and  buy  our  fresh  fish  and  export 
them  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  last  section  read  to  you  would  exclude 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Asiatic  fishermen  covered  in  your  section, 
as  well  as  alien  fishermen  from  British  Columbia,  fromtaking  away 
our  salmon,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enacted  in  protection  of  the 
fishermen  in  Alaska. 

The  next  section  is  a  very  short  one,  but  I  think  a  very  important 
one  [reading] : 

Sec.  — .  That  section  two  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaslva,**  approved  June  twenty- 
six,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  until  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  1906  is  the  one  that  is  attempted  to  be 
amended  by  section  2  of  the  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  but 
your  section  is  a  long  one  and  goes  over  the  same  matters  very 
largely  that  is  found  m  the  old  section.  Section  2,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  propose  to  repeal,  is  the  rebate  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  it  was 
not  the  rebate  law. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  I  propose  to  repeal  it.  The  repeal  to  go 
into  effect  on  July  Ij  1913.  The  last  clause  of  the  section  now  before 
the  committee,  provides : 

Nor  shall  any  rebate  be  obtained  from  the  output  of  any  fry  liberated  by 
any  private  salmon  hatchery  after  the  revocation  of  such  approval,  or  in  any 
ca»e  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

I  think  that  section  ought  to  be  repealed.  If  you  take  that  view 
of  it  then  let  the  repeal  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1913 — it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  rebate  law  in  its  entirety. 

I  criticized  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  did  not  say  all  I  wanted  to  about  the  Bureau  of  FLsheries. 

I  think  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  calculated  to  do  and  has  done 
as  much  good  in  Alaska  as  any  bureau  of  the  Government.  I  think 
it  has  done  great  good  there  and  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  good,  and  I  approve  most  everything  it  has  done.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  always  taken  the  right  view  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  a  legislative  body,  and  its  officials  are 
simply  looking  after  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  left  to  them. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  them  in  toto.    I  think  they  have  done 
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a  very  great  good  there  and  I  want  that  to  go  into  the  record.    I 
will  read  another  section,  and  that  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  That  every  nuile  person  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age  who 
shall  be  engaged  or  employed  in  any  branch  of  the  fishing  trade  or  business  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  either  on  vessels  or  on  shore,  in  canneries  or  otber 
fishing  plant,  or  as  a  sailor  or  employee  on  any  vessel  engaged  iu  said  tradf. 
including  herein  all  Chinamen,  Japanese,  and  other  foreigners  who  shall  en- 
gage as  employees  or  otlierwise  in  any  part  of  said  work,  or  at  all.  except 
Indians  resident  in  Alaska,  shall  annually  perform  two  days*  labor  on  the  ronds 
and  trails  in  Alaska  ns  provided  in  that  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*An  act  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  road  overseers  and  to  create  road  districts  in 
the  district  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  twenty-seventli. 
nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  or  pay  a  road  ("oil 
tax  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  two'  days,  and  every  person,  company,  or  ct- 
poration  employing  any  such  person  in  Alaska  shall  make  a  statement  uuder 
oath,  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  that  division  wherein  said 
person  is  employed,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  number  of  persons  so  employeii: 
and  In  case  such  person  shall  not  work  on  the  road  said  employer  shall  ret.iin 
from  the  wages  or  sums  due  to  each  of  such  employees  the  said  sum  of  four 
dollars,  and  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  said  clerk ;  and  every  such  person,  com- 
pany, or  cori)oration  shall  be  held  liable  to  the  Government  and  shall  pay  to 
said  clerk  the  sum  of  four  dollars  In  payment  of  said  road  poll  tax,  and  oi»on 
failure  to  so  pay  the  same  upon  demand  the  district  attorney  for  the  division  in 
which  the  said  employee  shall  have  worked  shall  bring  a  suit  or  suits  in  the 
district  court  in  that  division  to  recover  the  same;  and  in  bringing  said  suit  <»r 
suits  the  total  sum  due  on  account  of  all  employees  for  which  the  said  i^erson. 
company,  or  corix)ration  may  be  liable  may  be  joined  in  one  or  more  suits  at 
the  discretion  of  the  district  attorney.  All  sums  so  received  shall  be  paid  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  all  sums  received  by  the  clerk  on  that  account  shall, 
at  the- time  that  fish-license  taxes  are  forwarded  to  the  Treasui-y  Department 
of  the  United  States,  be  forwarded  to  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Der»art- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  there  added  to  the  ''Alaska  fund  "  created  and 
described  in  amended  section  one  of  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  supix>rt  of  msane  persons  iu  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,' "  which  amendatory  act  was  ai>- 
proved  May  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  be  expended  for  the  «?♦*? 
provided  in  said  section  one  as  therein  enacted,  and  every  other  male  pei*s«'ii 
in  Alaska,  between  eighteen  and  fifty  years  of  age.  mentioneil  in  that  act  of 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  road  overseers  and 
to  create  road  districts  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,**  ap- 
j)roved  April  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  all  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof,  shall  perform  two  days'  work  of  eight  hours  each  in  locating, 
constructing,  or  repairing  public  roads  or  trails,  under  the  direction  of  the  rofl<! 
overseer  within  whose  precinct  they  may,  respectively,  reside,  or  furnish  a  snb- 
stituto  to  do  the  same,  or  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  i»er  day  for  tw«> 
days'  labor,  and  no  more,  imder  the  provisions  of  said  road  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Do  voii  think  you  should  put  that  last  clause  into 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  would  complicate  the  bill.  I  do 
not  mean  the  whole  section;  I  mean  just  the  last  portion  you  read. 
It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  fisheries  proposition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs*  it  really  completes  the  scheme  for  levying 
and  collecting  a  poll  tax  irom  foreign  fishermen. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  does  not  purport  to  be,  but  the  last  part  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  fishery  proposition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  kuow,  but  there  is  no  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  I  want  it  in  there  because  it  reduces  the 
■'oad-building  taxes  upon  the  people  of  Alaska  to  $2  a  day.     It  is 

^w  $4  a  day,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  matter  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  know ;  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  However,  we  need  not  discuss  that  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERBHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  that  they  ought  not  to  build  any 
roads  in  Alaska,  or  help  build  schoolhouses,  or  anything  of  that 
kind;  but  they  bring  alien  or  nonresident  fishermen  to  Alaska  who 
take  the  places  of  men  resident  in  Alaska,  and  I  think  they  ought  to 
pay  road-building  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  if  anything  of  that  kind  is  done  do  not  you 
think  there  ought  to  be  a  straight  provision  requiring  the  payment 
of  so  much  money,  say  $2  a  day,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  work  on 
the  roads? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  think  the  scheme  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
fair  and  equal.  If  Capt.  Moser  will  not  let  his  employees  work  on 
the  roads  he  will  pay  in  cash,  but  the  taxing  plan  ought  to  be  equal 
and  fair  toward  every  class  of  persons.  The  canners  may  have  some 
roads  around  their  canneries  which  they  may  wish  to  build.  Thev 
have  been  talking  about  a  road  at  one  of  their  hatcheries,  and  I  think 
if  the  question  was  put  right  up  to  them  they  would  take  a  lot  of 
these  men  and  build  a  road  there,  and  this  the  scheme  ought  to  allow. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule,  would  that  road  be  worth  any- 
thing to  anybody  except  the  canneries? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  yes.  Roads  that  go  back  into  the  interior 
in  any  direction  are  good  for  all  of  us,  and  I  think  all  would  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  cannery  men  would  lose  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  money.  I  think  they  would  require  their  men 
to  pay  the  tax  and  then  build  the  roads  in  their  neighborhood,  and  in- 
cidentally we  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  Territory. 

The  next  section  reads : 

Sec.  — .  That  every  person,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the  fishVng 
trade  in  Alaska  who  shall  bring  merchandise  therein  to  sell  to  the  employees  of 
such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  to  anyone  else,  at  any  other  place  than 
ill  an  established  store  regularly  maintained  during  the  year,  shall  i)ay  double  the 
llceube  tux  upon  such  business  imix>SiHl  uixm  mercnutlle  estalilishments  by 
set'tlon  twenty-nine  of  "An  act  making  further  provision  for  a  civil  government 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  puriwses,"  approved  June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  district  attorney  and  of  each  of  his  assistants 
in  Alaska  to  give  special  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the  license-tax  laws  and 
of  this  section. 

Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  every  year  when  these  people  come  to  Alaska 
thev  bring  a  slop  chest,  as  they  call  it,  or  a  great  deal  of  merchandise, 
which  they  sell  to  their  men  and  the  public.  They  supply  their  men 
and  sell  to  whoever  wants  to  buy  for  the  short  period  they  are  there. 
This  merchandise  is  taken  up  there  in  their  own  vessels;  they  bring 
it  for  a  very  small  freight  charge;  practically  no  charge,  and  they 
buy  cheap  material.  They  get  it  at  wholesale,  and  if  there  is  a  store 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  cannery  people  bring  their  supplies, 
that  store,  of  course,  is  put  out  of  business.  Any  man  who  has  to 
compete  with  them  under  those  circumstances  in  Alaska  would  cer- 
tainly be  put  out  of  business  during  the  time  their  supplies  are  there. 

The  Chaihman.  Where  do  they  keep  their  supplies — on  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  are  on  board  the  ship  or  in  a  store  at  their 
places. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Our  company  does  not  operate  any  store  in  Alaska. 
There  are  stores  that  are  opened  and  kept  by  the  superintendents. 
During  the  summer  time  they  are  operated  by  some  assistant  of  the 
superintendent — some  one  whom  he  employs — and  during  the  winter 
they  are  always  open  and  kept  by  the  watchmen  at  the  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  under  those  circumstances,  they  would 
pay  only  the  taxes  they  are  paying  under  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Under  the  slop-chest  provision,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  statute  requires  these  ships  to  carry  slop  chests.  They  dare 
not  go  to  sea  without  them.  If  they  do  they  are  subject  to  fines  and 
penalties.    A  slop  chest  is  required  oj  the  statute  for  the  sailors'  u^e. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs;  but  the  United  States  does  not  require  yo\i 
to  bring  merchandise  into  Alaska  to  sell  even  to  your  own  employees 
at  the  canneries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  it  does  not ;  but  you  were  speaking  about  the  ships' 
slop  chest. 

Mr.  Gorman.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  state  that  speak- 
ing particularly  of  southeast  Alaska,  where  most  of  the  so-called 
independent  canneries  operate — that  is  to  say,  operators  who  <>wd 
individual  canneries — they  are  located,  in  almost  every  instance,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  that  I  know  of,  anywhere  from  20  to 
130  miles  away  from  stores  where  merchandise  for  their  employees 
could  be  purchased;  and  in  most  instances,  too,  these  canneries" op- 
erate, the  year  around,  a  small  store,  principally  to  supply  their  em- 
ployees in  the  summer  time,  and  they  leave  a  watchman  in  charjre, 
perhaps,  in  the  wintertime,  and  they  operate  the  store,  and  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  those  packers,  many  of  them,  to  go  to 
the  regular  towns  in  Alaslca  and  secure  their  supplies.  For  instance, 
take  a  cannery  any  place  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  There  are  a  great  many  there.  In  transporting  their  sup- 
plies and  freight  they  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  unless  the  operator 
owns  his  own  ship.  In  southeastern  Alaska  they  are  able  to  make  a 
contract  with  the  regular  steamship  lines,  and  they  will  agree  to  give 
you  a  vessel  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month,  according  to  the  volume 
of  the  business  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Hence  those  are  the  only 
ports  from  which  they  can  get  supplies  in  there.  A  packer  on  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  Wrangjell  or  Ketchikan, 
the  only  two  towns  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  district,  and  every 
cannery  is  at  least  35  to  100  miles  from  those  two  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  one  cannery  located  at  Wrangell. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  act  of  June  6, 
1900,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  all  persons  in  Alaska  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  have  to  pay  a  tax.  If  you  do  a  business  of  more 
than  $100,000  per  annum,  you  pay  $500  tax;  and  as  the  amount  of 
sales  is  reducea,  you  pay  a  reduction  upon  that  $500  in  proportion. 
These  people  do  not  pay  anything. 

Mr.  Gorman.  Pardon  me,  Judge.  We  pay  our  store  tax,  just  as 
the  merchants  in  town  pay  their  store  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  this  section-  I 
have  provided,  where  you  do  pay  the  store  tax,  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply. 

Mr.  Dorr.  All  of  these  companies  who  operate  stores  pay  the  same 

*'^ense  tax,  whether  in  town  or  out  of  town. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  I  am  covering  the  situation  where  you  do  not 
pay ;  and  where  you  do  pay  a  mercantile  license,  it  does  not  increase 
your  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Does  not  the  law  already  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Say  this  covers  a  case  where  you  do  not  pay 
the  license  tax.  This  covers  a  case  where  you  take  up  goods  to  your 
canneries  and  you  do  not  pay  the  tax  on  your  store.  It  applies  only 
where  you  maintain  this  station  for  your  own  employees  and  for  those 
who  may  come  for  that  30  or  60  day  period. 

Mr.  MosER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  oi  any  such  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  you  would  not  have  anything  to  pay. 

Mr.  Gorman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Baker, 
when  he  reports  his  business  to  the  department  at  Juneau,  that  it 
carried  a  report  which  shows  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  would  not  have 
to  pay  anything  under  this  section.  This  section  only  covers  the 
other  case  where  they  do  not  have  stores  and  sell  merchandise  with- 
out paying  the  annual  license  tax. 

The  "Chairman.  Captain,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Bering  Sea  the 
fishing  season  is  only  aoout  a  month. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  sason  for  the  big  run  is  only  about  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  your  ships  up  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  Our  ships  arrive  out  usually  from  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  May.  They  sail  from  San  Francisco  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
April.    They  sail  for  home  from  the  25th  of  August  to  September  1. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  three  months,  then  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes ;  over  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  with  you  your  merchandise  and  supplies 
for  your  employees  there,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  rfo;  we  have  no  stores  at  all.  We  do  not  operate 
any  stores. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  took  up  the  supplies  for  your 
men  and  your  employees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  do  you  pay  any  tax  on  that  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  You  mean  the  supplies  we  use  in  our  own  cannery  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  supplies  you  take  up  to  Bering  Sea — ^mer- 
chandise and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  do  not  carry 

The  Chairman.  Foodstuffs,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MosER.  No.    On  foodstuffs  we  do  not  pay  taxes. 

The  Chair'^ian.  You  do  not  take  any  merchandise  up  there? 

Mr.  MosER.  For  sale  to  the  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  one  of  your  employees  wants  a  shirt  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Oh,  that  is  in  this  slop  chest  that  the  judge  is  speak- 
ing of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  now.  Would  you 
furnish  him  a  shirt,  and  other  clothing  to  otlier  persons  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  That  is  in  the  store  that  is  regularly  licensed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  store  up  there! 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  store  up  there,  kept  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  cannery;  yes;  but  we  keep  no  store  on  our  account. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  kept  a  store.  Cap- 
tain; but  I  did  understand  that  you  took  the  supplies  up  there  ano 
disposed  of  them  to  your  employees,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  yon 
did,  whether  you  paid  any  tax  or  not. 

Mr.  MosER.  The  company  does  not.  The  company  is  not  concerns .1 
at  all,  but  the  superintendent  is  permitted  by  the  company  to  operatt* 
a  store,  and  he  takes  out  a  regular  license,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
person. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  company  as  a  company  does  take  mer- 
chandise, for  instance,  when  you  go  up  there  and  disposes  of  it  to  thr 
men  as  they  want  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  brought  back 
again.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  on  board 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  in  the  slop  chest  that  Mr.  Dorr  speaks  of. 
That  is  required  to  be  carried  by  law.  We  are  obliged  by  law  to  have 
a  slop  chest  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  men  witl: 
whatever  they  may  need. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tht^ 
orew  and  not  for  the  laborers  and  other  people  in  your  employ  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Exactly.  Then  a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  i? 
taken  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  that  they  pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  MosER.  Those  superintendents  pay  a  tax  just  the  same  as  any 
other  concern  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  some  of  the  other  cases,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
panies which  operate  in  southeast  Alaska — in  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association,  as  I  understand  from  Capt.  Moser.  they,  as  a 
company,  do  not  operate  stores;  but  their  superintendents  do.  ami 
they  pay  their  store  licenses — in  the  cases  of  a  number  of  companies 
that  I  specially  represent  in  this  hearing,  they  operate  and  maintain 
stores  just  as  other  merchants  do,  and  they  pay  their  regular  stor^ 
licenses  just  as  other  merchants  do.  They  do  not  have  any  ships  and 
they  do  not  have  any  slop  chests,  but  they  transport  their  merchan- 
dise up  by  regular  steamers  and  they  maintain  their  stores  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know,  Mr.  Dorr,  of  any  instance  (»r 
condition  that  would  come  under  the  proposed  double-tax  provision 
that  Judge  Wickersham  read? 

Mr.  Dorr.  T  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  Alaska  where  a  store 
evades  its  license  tax,  but,  as  I  understood  Judge  Wickersham's  read- 
ing of  the  section,  it  requires  that  cannery  concerns  shajl  pay  double 
tax.    That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  stated  that  he  intended  that  to  cover  a 
condition  or  a  case  where  they  did  not  pay  the  regular  tax  under  the 
general  law. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  know  tliat  he  so  explains  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  stated  that  there  were  condition>  of  thai 

kind  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  He  stated  that  there  were  conditions  of  that  kind  there 
and  I  probably  misunderstood  his  reading,  but  as  I  gathered  from 
the  reading  of  the  section  T  took  it  to  mean  that  such  companies  a^ 
I  refer  to,  which  are  here  represented  by  myself,  where  they  operate 
a  store  but  are  nonresidents  of  Alaska  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
double  tax. 
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]Vfr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Oh,  no;  you  have  that  wrong.  The  section  does 
not  read  that  way  and  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  have  been  in- 
:forined  that  that  condition  does  exist  up  there.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  because  I  have  not  made  a  personal  examina- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  been  informed,  have  you.  Judge, 
that  there  are  what  might  be  called  stores  run  by  the-^e  different 
canneries? 

IVfr.  WiCKERSHAM.  For  a  short  time;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  For  a  short  time  where  they  pay  no  tax? 
]Mr.  MosER.  I  may  say  that  in  isolated  regions  like  Bristol  Bay, 
ivhere  there  is  no  regular  communication  throughout  the  year,  all 
the  supplies  are  shipped  in  during  the  spring  months. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Your  superintendents  do  not  sell  the  year 
round — that  is,  maintain  an  open  store  during  the  entire  year? 

^Nfr.  MosER.  I  will  not  say  they  are  open  from  8  in  the  morning 
until  6  in  the  evening,  but  anyone  who  wants  the  goods  can  get 
them  out  of  those  stores  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  time  in  the  year? 
Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time  in  the  year. 
Air.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  under  that  provision.  Captain,  you  would 
not  have  to  pay  anything  more  than  you  are  already  required  to 
pay  by  the  present  law. 

Mr.  MosER.  In  isolated  places  in  Bering  Sea  the  stores  are  opened 
and  goods  can  be  bought  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pajr  the  license  tax? 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  that  is  the  purpose — to  induce  them  to 
pay  the  license  tax. 

Mr.  Gorman.  The  clerk  of  the  court  at  Juneau,  when  he  sends  out 
the  regular  Government  form  for  reporting  the  tax  on  the  salmon 
packed  in  the  Territory,  also  sends  a  blank  for  reporting  merchan- 
dise or  sawmill  business  or  any  other  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Then,  of  course,  the  owner  of  these  properties  makes  the 
report,  swears  to  it,  and  sends  it  in  with  the  license. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Senator,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  de- 
.  feet  in  this  law.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  old  bill.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
and  the  new  bill.  It  might  embarrass  us  in  legislating  upon  these 
matters,  especially  in  case  the  legislative  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress should  become  a  law.  I  will  read  the  section  and  call  attention 
to  the  defect : 

That  evei*y  i)erson  carrying  »>n  the  bushioss  of  cannhig,  (Mirinj;.  or  ]»res(M*viiiK 
fish  or  niauufacturiiiff  fish  or  fishery  pnnluots  witliln  the  Territory  of  Alaslca. 
i*ei\ei\  to  the  T'nited  States  by  Russia  !)y  the  treaty  of  March  thirtieth,  citchtecm 
]inii(lred  and  sixty-seven,  or  in  any  (»f  the  waters  of  Alaslta  over  which  the 
T'nile<l  States  has  Jurisdiction,  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  other  license  fe<»s  and  taxes 
therefor  and  thertHm,  pay  licen.so  taxes  <»n  the  said  l)usiness  and  output  as 
follows: 

Now,  the  provision  the  licence  tax  .sliall  be  "in  lieu  of  all  other 
license  fees  and  taxes"  is  a  pretty  broad  one,  and  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  license  fees  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  legislative  bill  becduie^  a  law. 
what  change  would  you  suggest  there,  Judge  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
now  whether  in  an  incorporated  town  any  of  the  property  of  those 
canneries  could,  if  located  there,  be  made  to  pay  a  ''  tax.'' 
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Mr.  Dorr.  On  their  property  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  1  cs,  sir.    I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  quei>tioD. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Whether  they  could  be  made  to  pay  a  tax  of  any  kind 
under  Alaska  Territorial  legislation? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  uieau  if  this  law  is  continued  in  force.  It  i- 
the  old  law,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to  renew  it.  I  think  the  ^woni- 
"  and  taxes  "  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  strike  out  what? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Strike  out  the  words  "  and  taxes.''  Strike  out 
the  words  "  and  taxes,"  because  the  license  fees  are  all  they  have  to 
pay  under  this  bill. 

5lr.  Dorr.  That  is  the  provision  in  the  old  law  and  it  has  just  been 
recopied  in  the  new  bill.  It  only  covers  the  license  fees  and  taxe> 
on  the  output ;  that  is  an  occupation  tax,  not  a  property  tax.  It  can  not 
in  any  way  be  argued  that  it  is  in  lieu  of  ordinary  taxes  on  the  shore 
property.     That  is  not  contemplated  by  this  section. 

Mr.  WiCKER8HA:vr.  Well,  it  provides  that  the  license  fee  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  all  other  "  taxes,"  and  that  is  altogether  too  broad. 

Mr.  Webb.  But  you  just  add  it  on  merchandise  and  sawmills. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  objection  to  your  suggestion  to  strike  that  out.  I 
think,  is  more  serious  than  your  objection  to  the  present  law,  becau>e. 
if  you  eliminate  the  provisions  in  this  section  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
law,  that  the  license  on  the  fishing  industry  or  the  occupation  tax 
is  to  be  the  exclusive  tax  on  that  industry,  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
might  levy  another  license  tax  on  the  same  thing,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  want  to  get  into  that  condition. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No ;  I  do  not  want  that  done. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  to  pay  a  double  tax 
upon  anything.  I  think  that  can  be  obviated  by  putting  a  provin) 
in  there  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  3'our  shore  propertv.  That  is  the  idea. 
That  is  not  the  exact  phrase  one  might  use,  but  that  is  the  idea. 
I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  tax  can  be  levied  now  on  yeiXT 
cannery  shore  property. 

The  Chairman.  Such  a  proviso  would  prevent  any  additional 
license  tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any 
duplication  of  that  kind,  Senator;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  meet  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  that  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  want  to 
sit  here  and  tacitly  agree  to  a  provision  that  would  apparently  pro- 
vide for  an  entire  license  system  by  the  Federal  Groyernment  and  at 
the  same  time  give  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  the  fight  to  duplicate 
it  or  to  double  up  our  license  taxes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No.  Senator;  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
do  not  favor  that,  either. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Dorr  made  his  position  clear  the 
other  night  that  he  had  no  objection;  in  fact,  he  thought  it  right, 
that  permanent  shore  propertv  should  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  said  that  emphatically,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it  now, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs ;  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much 
'^^er  that  could  be  done  in  an  incorporated  town  as  the  law  now 
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Mr.  Dorr.  How  about  these  other  kinds  of  business  that  are 
licensed?  For  instance,  one  of  the  first  items  in  the  bill  is  a  board- 
ing house.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  because  that  boarding  house 
l^ays  a  license  that  the  boarding-house  property  can  not  be  taxed  ? 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents 
taxing  the  boarding  house.  That  clause  is  only  in  the  fish-license 
law.    That  is  a  complete  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  most  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
j>repared  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  very  generally  I  am  satis- 
tied  with  them.  I  do  not  want  to  point  out  any  more  objections  now 
except  those  that  I  have  put  in  concrete  form,  and  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Mr.  MosER.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the 
opening  remarks  of  Judge  Wickersham,  that  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  is  not  inimical  to  the  interests  of  Alaska.  They  would 
like  to  see  Alaska  built  up,  roads  built  and  improvements  made,  and 
the  company  will  use  its  influence  to  that  end,  but  I  mav  add  that 
we  do  object  to  having  the  fisheries  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  these 
improvements.  Large  appropriations  are  necessary  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  for  the  building  of  roads  and  for  the  uplift  of  the  country — 
far  more  tha^n  the  fisheries  can  ever  contribute.  I  do  believe  what- 
ever tax  is  imposed  on  the  fisheries  should  go  back  to  the  fisheries,  as 
is  done  in  every  State  in  our  country  and  in  every  country  that  I 
know  of  under  the  sun. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in  respect 
to  that,  that  is  no  fairer  than  the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
should  buy  seed  wheat  for  the  farmer.  I  think  it  is  upon  the  same 
identical  plane,  and  I  think  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
expect  the  people  of  a  community  to  buy  seed  wheat  for  the  farmer 
is  <m  all  fours  with  the  suggestion  which  Capt.  Moser  makes. 

I  think  these  people  ought  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  that  the  Alaska  packers'  Associa- 
tion, by  reason  of  their  long-continued  interest  in  Alaska  since 
1867 — not  the  Alaska  packers  corporation  but  the  people  who  are 
the  backbone  of  it,  who  have  made  their  fortunes  out  of  Alaska 
since  1867 — ought  to  be  willing  to  do  something  to  help  build  up 
that  country.  They  have  not  done  it  up  to  date,  and  I  seriously 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  suggestion  that  all  the  money  they 
pay  in  taxes  should  go  back  into  the  hatcheries. 

I  think  the  Government  ought  to  maintain  all  of  the  hatcheries 
in  Alaska  and  that  the  fisheries  ought  to  be  free.  That,  in  one 
sentence,  is  my  general  attitude  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  in  Alaska. 
I  think  Dr.  Evermann  ought  to  be  given  money  enough  and  force 
enough  to  build  hatcheries  and  maintain  hatcheries  and  keep  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska  up  to  their  highest  point  of  efficiency  until  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  formed  and  takes  the  burden  away  from  him  by 
virtue  of  its  constitution,  and  that  the  fisheries  then  ought  to  be  free. 
I  do  not  think  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  build  a  hatchery  in  Alaska.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to 
do  that,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  support  a  bill  of  that  kind. 

Dr.  Evermann,  It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  operate  hatcheries  in 
Alaska  are  derived  from  this  salmon  tax  or  whether  they  are  ap]>ro- 
priated  out  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  goes  without  saying. 

Dr.  E\'ERMAxx.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Judge  Wicker- 
gham's  mention  of  buying  seed  for  the  farmer.  It  seems  to  me  tha* 
the  cases  are  not  parallel  at  alL  If  you  buy  seed  for  the  farnier,  ther. 
he  uses  that  seed  on  his  own  land:  but  salmon  frv  which  are  liberal*"! 
bv  the  hatcheries  of  Alaska  are  liberated  into  territorial  waters,  n  •: 
into  waters  controlled  bv  anv  individual. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  No:  but  the  Alaska  Packers"  Association  put- 
up  about  four-ninths  of  all  the  fish  in  Alaska- 
Mr.  MosER.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure.  Judge  i 

ilr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Dorr*s  statement,  filed  htre 
the  other  night,  of  the  exact  number  of  cans  you  people  put  up.  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cans  put  up  by  all  other  people- 
Mr.  MosER.  We  packed  30  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  pack  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSH-VM.  I  say  I  got  that  figure  from  Iklr.  Dorr's  state- 
ment filed  here  the  other  night  of  the  exact  number  of  cans  you  peop-e 
put  up  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cans  put  up  by  other  people. 

Mr.  Dork.  On  a  lonir  p>eriod  of  time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  whole  period  of  time  since  you  bepir 
operations  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  EvERMAXN.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if.thej^  put  ii|' 
nine-ninths.  When  salmon  frv  are  liberated  in  territorial  watei^ 
anybody  has  a  right  to  catch  the  fish. 

ilr.  EKiRR.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  catch  of  the  Alaska  Salmon 
Packers'  Association  used  to  be  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but 
by  i^eason  of  growing  comp>etition  their  proportion  has  gradually 
diminished  to  about  30  j>er  cent  of  the  whole.  The  proportion  ha^ 
decreased  as  competition  has  increased. 

Mr.  Wic  KERSHAM.  All  that  is  a  matter  of  figures  which  the  com- 
mittee has  before  it. 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  I  do  not  quite  understand  just  what  Judge  Wick- 
ersham's  criticisms  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are.  So  far  as  I  hare 
thought  of  the  matter,  all  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  tried  to 
do  and  feels  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  is  to  enforce  the  laws  an»i 
regulations  regarding  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  to  make  investiga- 
tions m  Alaska  which  will  l>e  for  the  benefit  of  those  fisheries.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  a  tax  of  *2  cents  or  4  cents,  or  any  other 
number  of  cents,  upon  any  fishery  product,  that  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  the  bureau  is  primarily  concerned. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Xow,  tliat  is  the  exact  criticism.  Dr.  Ever- 
m:inn.  which  I  make  against  the  Bureau  of  Fislieries,  You  make  no 
etfort  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Territorv  of  Alaska  in  vonr 
legislatir.n. 

Pr.  EvERMAXx.  Well.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  proper  thing  for 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  cimsider  as  one  of  its  primary  duties.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  consider  the  disposi- 
tion of  tlie  revenue  derived  from  a  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  for  the  bureau,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  oxvHx^lingly  proper  that  the  bureau  should  hope  that  flInd^ 
ailiMUJato  f(^r  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hatcheries  to  keep 
up  the  supply  in  Alaska  should  be  provided  from  some  source  or 
other. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  furnish  that 
ftmd.     I  think  it  ought  to  l>e  put  into  your  hands  to  manage,  and 
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I  would  do  anything  I  could  to  help  that  situation  along,  Dr.  Ever- 
n-^ann.  I  want  to  say  now  to  the  committee  again  that  I  have  the 
jrreatest  confidence  in  the  membership  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
I  think  they  are  doing  their  duty,  except,  as  I  have  criticized  them, 
tliat  I  do  not  think  they  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaibman.  Nor  to  the  future  state. 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  NoF  to  the  future  state. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAif.  Except  as  they  are  trying  to  keep  up  the 
2i mount  of  the  fish  running  in  the  streams;  except  as  they  care  for 
the  supply  of  fish. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  greatest  thing  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  can  do,  or  can  ever  do,  for  Alaska,  to  do  that 
which  will  constitute  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  a  permanent  industry. 
Xhat  is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  its  relation 
to  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  May  I  ask  Judge  Wickersham  a  question  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MosER.  As  I  understand  his  position — I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  right  or  not — but  do  you  believe  the  tax  exacted  from  the  fish- 
eries should  go  to  the  internal  improvements  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  To  some  extent,  yes.  In  just  the  same  propor- 
tion that  my  tax  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  believe  that  the  fisheries  should  go  to  the  General 
Government  when  they  want  money  to  be  supported  ? 
Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes:  I  believe  that. 
Mr.  MosER.  Why  should  you  turn  it  around  in  that  way  ? 
Mr.  Wickersham.  Because  we  need  internal  improvements  and  we 
need  them  so  badly  that  we  levy  taxes  upon  our  property  to  create 
them,  and  we  ought  to  levy  a  tax  upon  you  in  the  same  proportion 
that  we  levy  taxes  upon  other  property  in  the  Territory.     Your 
property  ought  to  pay  just  the  same  taxes  as  ours  pays  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  cite  any  instance  at  all  where  the  fisheries  are 
taxed  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  suppose  they  are  taxed  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Moser.  For  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement? 
Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moser.  Can  you  cite  an  instance  of  it? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  told  here  the  other  night  how  you  paid 
taxes  on  your  property  in  California. 

Mr.  Moser.  In  Washington  the  tax  goes  back  to  the  fisheries:  in 
(California  they  pay  a  fisheiT  tax,  but  it  goes  back  to  the  fishery. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  I  know:  but  in  both  those  States  if  you  have 
other  property  you  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it.  That  is  all  I  want  you 
to  do  m  Alaska. 

Mr.  Moser.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  where  the  money 
should  go,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  fisheries  are  taxed  there. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  If  the  Government  maintains  the  hatcheries, 
I  think  the  tax  ought  to  go  into  the  general  fund. 
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Mr.  MosER.  Why  should  we  take  the  tax  collected  from  the  fish- 
eries, use  it  for  interior  improvements,  and  then  have  the  fisheries 
go  to  the  General  Government  for  the  money  to  maintain  the  fish- 
eries? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  think  if  you  do,  it  is  the  better  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  all  I  propose  in  this  bill  is  to  tax  your  shore  property ;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  MosER.  We  are  always  willing  to  pay  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  if  this  is  not  a  fair  and  equitable  tax, 
I  want  the  committee  to  make  it  fair  and  eq^uitable,  but  I  think  that 
on  every  can  of  fish  you  put  up  in,  that  Territory  you  ought  to  pay  a 
tax  and  that  tax  ought  to  go  into  the  common  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Territory. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  You  want  the  fisheries  to  assume  all  the  risk? 
You  do  not  want  the  roads  to  assume  any  risk? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  roads  do  assume  a  risk. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Not  if  the  tax  goes  in  that  roundabout  way  you 
want  it  to. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Dr.  Evermann  means  the  risk  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  assuming.  Doctor,  that  the  Government  i> 
going  to  do  its  duty  in  these  matters. 

Dr.  Evermann.  That  is  with  the  fisheries;  but  you  are  not  willing 
to  trust  Congress  with  the  roads. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  notice  you  gentlemen  are  agreed  on  thi> 
road  question  in  Alaska,  and  I  am  against  you. 

Mr.  MosER.  You  are  getting  quite  a  large  sum  from  Congre&i  fur 
roads  now. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MosER.  And  you  get  practically  all  the  general  fund  for  roaii- 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Every  man  in  Alaska  pays  a  road  poll  tax  of 
$8  a  year  and  you  cannery  men  and  your  imported  fishermen  do  not 
pay  anything. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Is  there  not  some  complaint  there  now  that  the  money 
is  not  being  properly  expended  for  roads? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  have  made  some  complaint  of  that  kin! 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  has  anyone  else  anything  to  say  on  thi- 
salmon  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Moser.  I  have  just  received  the  data,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  which 
you  asked  last  Saturday.  I  have  to  put  it  in  shape;  it  is  not  copicil 
yet,  but  I  will  present  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  would  like  to  look  over  Judge  Wickersham's  pro- 
posed amendments  with  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  we  will  have  to  have  one  mon' 
meeting.  We  will  not  endeavor  to  report  this  bill  at  this  present 
session  of  Congress,  however,  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  session.  We 
will  work  out  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done  some  time  during  xh^ 
summer  in  a  bill,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  bill  early  in 
the  coming  session.  If  there  should  be  any  suggestions  that  any- 
one desires  to  make  to  the  committee,  either  represented  here  or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  before  the  convening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  them.    I  think  it 
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proper  to  advise  you  of  that  so  that  j^ou  will  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  that  respect. 

We  will  now  adjourn.    We  will  have  another  meeting  as  soon  as 
I  can  arrange  for  it. 

Thereupon,  at  9.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 


THT7BSDAY,  JUNE  13,   1912. 

CoMMimsB  ON  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also:  Hon.  James  Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska. 
Also  appeared:  Dr.   Barton   W.   Evermann,   Chief  Division   of 
Alaska  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Ward  T.  Bower, 
assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.     Also  Messrs.  John  Sidney 
Webb,  Aldis  B.  Browne,  Charles  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  F.  Moser. 

FXHITHEE  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JEFFEESON  F.  MOSEE,  OF  SAH 
FEANCISCO,  CAL.,  EEPEESENTING  THE  ALASKA  PACEEES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  MosER.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  or  less  has  been  said  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  our  fleet  and  I  thought  probably  a  few  explana- 
tory words  might  be  suitable  on  this  occasion. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  I  represent 
are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  work,  and  are  used  solely  in  our  busi- 
ness. Formerly,  when  American  sail  vessels  were  plentiful,  trans- 
portation was,  for  the  most  part,  done  by  charters,  but  tliese  vessels 
lire  fast  disappearing  and  the  remnant  that  is  left  are  used  in  the  off- 
shore trade,  and  are  no  longer  available  for  our  use.  This  condition 
has  forced  the  cannery  interest  to  provide  their  own  transportation 
in  the  district  outside  of  southeast  Alaska. 

Our  fleet  is  loaded  and  dispatched  between  March  1  and  April  15, 
and  returns  between  September  15  and  December  1.  These  vessels 
nre  not  all  discharged  immediately  upon  their  return,  for  the  reason 
that  the  facilities  available  at  all  times  do  not  permit  us  to  handle 
the  cargoes  of  more  than  three  of  our  vessels  at  one  time,  and  also 
when  orders  for  shipment  do  not  cover  the  entire  cargo,  the  re- 
mainder, if  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  is  kept  on  board  until  orders  are 
received,  instead  of  fully  discharging  the  vessel  and  paying  heavy 
handling,  warehouse  and  insurance  charges.  We  have  had  vessels 
with  cargoes  on  board  until  early  spring.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, after  the  vessels  are  discharged,  they  are  cleaned,  fumigated, 
repaired,  and  thoroughly  overhauled  and  made  ready  for  the  follow- 
mg  season's  work.  The  vessels  of  the  fleet,  if  available,  are  not  used 
in  other  commercial  work  for  two  principal  reasons.  First,  the  ves- 
sels, besides  carrying  the  cargoes  for  the  salmon  business,  are  es- 
pecially arranged  with  galleys,  permanent  quarters,  etc.,  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  men,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  removed  if  they 
were  chartered  for  freight  transportation,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  replace  these  special  fittings  at  a  great  expense  when  the  charters 
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expired,  and,  second,  they  could  only  be  chartered  to  go  off  shore 
on  long  deep-sea  voyages,  from  which  thev  could  not  return  in  time 
for  our  own  business.  It  has  been  tried,  and  the  embarrassment 
we  suffered  by  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  chartered  vessel  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  the  risk. 

I  may  add  that  nearly  every  year  we  transport  to  Alaska  for  dif- 
ferent bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  many  tons  of  supplies,  aiiJ 
employees,  all  free  of  charge.  We  are  not  in  the  transportation 
business  and  do  this  work  gratuitously  and  as  a  favor,  as  the  depart- 
ments have  no  other  means  of  communication  with  many  of  the 
Government  stations. 

The  fleet  of  vessels  necessary  for  our  business  in  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound  consists  of  the  following: 

Gross  tonna^. 

5  four-masted  barks 14. 4i>2 

9  ships 14.  y^; 

7  barks 10, 972 

1  barkentine 1,  'JM 

3  three-masted  schooners 1,  i«r.i 

7  seagoing  steamers 2,  Tj-'w 

33  steam  fishing  tugs 1,4<7 

21  power  fishing  boats 27J* 

1  power  fire  boat 21 

87  ToUil  46,SS6 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  gross  tons.  Captain? 

Mr.  MosER.  There  are  two  tonnages,  Senator,  which  the  Govern- 
ment requires  of  all  vessels,  ^ne  takes  in  approximately  all  the 
spaces  that  are  under  cover  on  the  ship.  That  is,  the  cubical  con- 
tents, in  feet,  is  computed,  and  100  cubic  feet  are  taken  for  a  ton  gross. 
From  that  gross  tonnage  certain  portions  are  deducted,  which  makes 
the  net  tonnage ;  that  is.  parts  of  the  ships  which  are  used  for  quar- 
ters for  officers  and  men,  galleys  and  storerooms  where  ships'  stores 
are  kept,  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  also  the  part  of  a  sailing  vessel 
where  the  donkey  engine  is  located.  These  spaces  are  measured  and 
taken  from  the  gross  tonnage,  and  that  makes  what  is  called  the  net 
tonnage. 

The  CiiAiR3iAN.  So  that  your  gross  tonnage  includes  all  that? 

Mr.  MosER.  It  takes  in  the  full  space. 

At  different  times.  Senator,  you  have  asked  for  information,  which 
I  have  on  one  sheet  here.  The  capital  of  the  company  January  1, 191:2, 
is  $5,7:>0,800;  bonds,  January  1,  1912,  $1,078,000;  total,  $6,828,800. 

Then,  this  table  shows  the  permanent  investment  in  round  figures, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  following :  Properties  in  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  $1,000,000;  Alaska  canneries,  $3,100,000; 
Alaska  fleet,  $1,350,000;  Alaska  hatcheries,  $300,000;  total,  $5,750,000. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  out  the  investment  in  properties  in  the 
States  of  California  and  Washington  and  the  fleet  would  leave  your 
investment  in  Alaska  $3,400,000? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  besides  that  is  our  fleet,  with  a  value  of 
$1,350,000. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  would  make  $4,750,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MosER.  Included  in  the  fleet  are  only  sea-^oing  sailing  vessels 
and  all  vessels  propelled  by  power,  but  no  scows,  lighters,  pile  drivers, 
boats,  and  so  forth.  However,  I  will  not  read  all  the  details  of  this 
statement. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  statement  into  the  record. 
Air.  MosEB.  I  have  also  added  a  note — 

The  above  company's  expenditures  in  Alaska  exceed  $250,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  $250,000  expenditure  in  Alaska  per 
year  is  for  what? 

]Mr.  MosER.  That  is  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Alaska  labor  for  which  you  pay  in  Alaska 
^250,000  per  year? 

Air.  MosER.  We  have,  for  instance,  here  a  statement  of  our  labor 
account  in  Alaska.  Take  this  last  year,  1911,  for  instance;  we  paid 
to  white  people  in  Alaska  $102,121.24  and  to  natives  in  Alaska  $67,- 
481.97.  Then  we  buy  shooks.  We  bought  this  year  probably  shooks 
for  250,000  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  shooks  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Boxes. 

The  Chairman.  Boxes  made  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  MosER.  Yes,  sir;  made  in  Alaska. 

Then  in  southeast  Alaska  we  buy  from  the  stores  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent things. 

The  table  follows : 

Capital,  Jan.  1,  1912 $6,750,800 

Bonds,  Jan.  1,  1912 1,078,000 

Total 6, 828, 800 

Permanent  investment,  in  round  figures: 

Properties  in  the  States  of  California  and  Washington 1,000,000 

Alaska   canneries 3, 100, 000 

Alaska  fleet 1,350,000 

Alaska  hatcheries ^ 300, 000 

Total 5,  750, 000 

Included  in  the  fleet  are  only  seagoing  sailing  vessels  and  all  vessels  pro- 
ftelled  by  power,  but  no  scows,  lighters,  pile  drivers,  boats,  etc. 

Labor  account,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  for  Alaska  pack. 


Year. 


Paid  in  San  Franciaoo. 


Oriental. 


Paid  In  Alaska. 


1909 $747,417.78 

1910 1      707,227.98 


1911 740,650.13  ;      665,406.60  '  102,121.24 


White. 


1586,932.56     195,927.04 

580,423.13  I    90,496.47 


Native. 


Total. 


$47,071.00  '  $1,477,348.38 
54,273.75  1,432,421.33 
67,481.97       1,565,669.94 


Expenditures,  receipts,  and  net  profit,  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  for  Alaska  pack. 


Year. 


p^S.      Expenditures.!        Receipts. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Net  profit. 


Profit 
per  case. 


1,079,103 
915,263 
863,739 


$3,864,384.14  $4,357,379.37 
3,718  224.24  4.172,234.69 
4, 217, 587. 94    4, 619, 382. 66 


I 


$492,995.23 
454,010. 46 
401,794.71 


CenU. 


1  These  expenditures  Incluie  all  labor  and  material,  fuel,  fishing  gear,  supplies,  provisions,  charter, 
Insaranoe,  tazas,  overhead  ejcpenses,  and  all  charges  and  expenses  in  making  the  pack  In  Alaska. 

The  above  company's  expenditures  In  Alaska  exceed  $250,000  a  year. 
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Mr.  MosER  (continuing).  I  have  also  a  table  here  in  which  I  have 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
from  1906  to  1911,  both  inclusive,  including  the  Alaska  occupation 
tax  and  hatchery  rebate  on  account  of  operating  private  hatcheries 
by  the  act  of  1906.     I  say  that  table  covers  six  years — 1906  to  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  table  show  what  might  be  termed  the 
Alaska  tax? 

Mr.  MosER.  I  have  that  separate  there ;  it  is  entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  table  follows: 

Total  amount  of  taxes  of  Alaska  Packers'  Association  from  1906  to  1911^  both 
inclusive,  including  Alaska  occupation  taw  and  hatchery  rebate  on  account 
of  operating  private  hatcheries,  by  act  of  1906. 


CaUfornia. 


I 


Years. 


Vessels. 


Other. 


State  of 
Wash- 
ington, 
all. 


Federal 
corpo- 
ration. 


Alaska 

occupa- 
tion. 


Total. 


Alaska 

occupar 

tlon. 


Amount 

of  rebate 

for  fry 

liberated. 


Cash  lor 


fund. 


1906 !|5, 000. 00 17, 300. 00  $6, 500. 00 $40, 346. 10  S59, 746. 10:  $40,346 

66  67,801.66!   40,291 

59,161.38 
65,417.82 
62,718.82 
67,258.26 


1907 1  6,600.001  6,000.00 

1908 1  6,350.00,  3,000.00 


1900 
1910 
1911 


Total 

Average.. 


6,500.00'  6, 600.00' 
7,660.001  6,300.00' 
9,200.0010,300.00 


39,800.00 
6,633.00 


7,000.001 40,291. 

5,200.00 ,  46,611. 

9,600.00 '  43,817. 

6, 300. 00  $6, 550.001  37,018. 

8,200.00.  4,800.00  34,758. 


38 
82 
82 
26 


45,611. 
43,817, 
37,018, 
34,758 


10137, 
66.  39, 
38,35, 
82'  23, 
82  30, 


26 


37, 500. 00,41, 700. 00,11, 360. 00  241, 844. 
6,250.00'  6,950.00,  6,675.001  40,307. 


32, 


0i4.16S3,331.M 
916.00  3T.V66 
668.80  9,M2.5» 
956.0019,861  .^: 
640.00  6,378. S2 
606.00  3,152.2^ 


04,372, 194. 04  241 ,  844. 04  199, 
34   62,032.34  1  40,307.34  33, 


800. 96.43,  043. « 
300.16  7,007.  M 


Some  of  the  figures  in  these  columns  are  Riven  in  round  numbers,  as  they  were  received  by  wire. 

Note.— The  average  occupation  tax  paid  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  into  the  Alaska  fund  from 
1899  to  1906  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000  per  year.  None  of  this  tax  was  expended  for  the  improvement 
•f  the  Alaska  fisheries,  but  all  vuis  used  for  internal  improvements  which  in  no  way  benefited  the  fisberie*. 

The  average  occupation  tax  on  Alaska  salmon  produced  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  from  1906 
to  1911,  both  inchisive,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000  per  year,  of  which  amotmt  $33,000  was  expended 
fcr  the  benefit  of  the  fisheries  by  a  rebate  of  that  amount  for  frv  liberated  from  their  private  hatcheries 
under  the  act  of  1906,  and  $7,000  was  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  for  the  improvements  oT  interior  Alaska. 

Alaska  Packers*  Aasociotion,  Alaskan  occupation  tax,  and  hatchery  rebate  on  ar- 
oount  of  operating  private  hatcheries  under  the  a^t  of  1906  (1906-1911), 


Year. 


Alaska 
pack. 


Tax,  at  4 

cents  per 

case. 


Salt 
sal- 
mon. 


Cases. 

1906 1,00:^,640 

1907 997,814 

190S 1,116,947 

1909 1,079,103 

1910 91.'),2<« 

1911 8ti:j,7:i9 

Total o,  97r..  r^m 

Average,  G  years 99fi,  f»84 


$40, 145. 60 
39,912.56 
44.677.88 
43,164.12 
36, 610.  .52 
34,549.56 


Bbh. 

2,005 
3,791 
9,335 
6,.=)37 
4,083 
2,0^7 


Tax,  at 
10  cents 

per 
barrel. 


Total 

occupati(»i 

tax. 


2:39,060.24 
39,843.37 


27,8.38 
4,639.'; 


$200.50 
379. 10 
933.50 
653.70 
408.30 
208.70 


$40,346.10 
40,291.66 
46,611.38 
43,817.82 
37,018.82 
34,768.26 


Amount  of 
rebate  for 
fry  liber- 
ated at 
40  cents  per 
thousand. 


$37,014.16 
39,916.00 
35,668.80 
23,956.00 
30,640.00 
32,606.00 


Gash  for 

Alaska 

fund. 


$3,331.94 

375. A6 

9,942.&'« 

19,S61.<? 

6.37S.>2 

2,152.26 


2,783.80 
463.97 


241,844.04 
40,307.34 


199,800.96 
33,300. 16 


42,043)1^ 
7,007.  IH 


Remark.^.— It  will  Iw  noticerl  that  the  avempe  cxcupation  tax  on  Alaska  salmon  products  for  the  .\ljiska 
Packers'  AsswMution  from  1906  to  1911,  both  inclusive,  was  in  round  numbers  $40,000  per  year,  of  which 
amount  ?33,(KJ0  was  expended  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  fisheries  by  a  rebate  of  that  amount  for  fry  liberated 
from  their  i)rivat«  hatcheries,  under  the  act  of  1906,  and  $7,000,  was  paid  into  the  Alaska  fund  for  the  im- 
provement of  interior  Alaska. 

The   Chairman.  Now,   Dr.   Evermann,   have  you   anything  el>e 
you  wish  to  say  on  the  salmon  matter? 
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Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing  else. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  not  at  this  time.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Browne,  I  think  we  are  ready  for  you 
to  speak  on  fhe  herring  proposition. 

Mr.  Browne.  We  began  with  the  herring  and  we  will  wind  up  with 
the  herring.    I  will  not  detain  you  long.  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALDIS  B.  BBOWNE,   BEPBESEHTING  THE 

ALASKA  OIL  &  QVKSO  CO. 

Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement 
which  has  been  prepared  and  sent  on  by  Mr.  Carl  Spuhn,  president 
of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  It  is  not  very  long  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  figures  which  you 
called  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  all  right.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Browne  (reading) : 

statement  of  MB.  CABL  SPUHN,  PBlCSIDENT  ALASKA  OIL  A  GUANO  CO. 

Portland,  Obeg.,  May  1,  1912. 

Suppletuenting  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Zera  Snow,  one  of  the  directors 
of  this  company,  to  the  committee,  touching  the  herring  industry  in  Alaskan 
waters,  I  desire  to  say : 

I  have  been  in  the  Alaskan  country,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  associates,  ex- 
ploiting the  commercial  and  fishing  industries  of  Alaska,  for  approximately 
30  years  last  past,  and  since  the  year  1889  my  business  has  been  confined  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  herring-fishing  industry  in  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Oil  & 
Guano  Ck).,  of  which  company  I  am  president,  and,  presumably  at  least,  and  In 
the  absence  of  specific  scientific  data  on  the  question  of  the  herring,  its  habits, 
where  it  may  be  found,  and  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  herring,  either  by 
pi<'kling  or  dry  salting,  as  a  food  fish,  and  the  market  for  such  product,  I  may 
presumably  be  qualified  to  speak. 

The  plant  of  my  company  is  located  at  Killlsnoo,  on  Admiralty  Island,  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  from  Ketchikan.  The  nearest  settlements  of  any  conse- 
quence In  the  vicinity  are  Juneau,  on  the  north,  approximately  100  miles  from 
us,  and  Sitka  on  the  southwest,  approximately  60  miles.  The  fishing  industry 
of  my  company  is  carried  on  within  a  radius  of  from  40  to  50  miles  north  and 
south  from  Killlsnoo  and  embraces  the  waters  surrounding  Admiralty  Island. 
The  Alaskan  waters  in  and  about  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Skagway,  and 
Sitkn,  in  what  is  called  southeastern  Alaska,  are  not  invaded  by  our  fishing 
operations,  and  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  the  radius  within  which 
fishing  operations  can  be  carried  on  by  my  company  is  necessarily  limited. 
No  institution  can,  with  any  degree  of  success,  extend  its  operations  very  much 
beyond  the  radius  of  our  work,  because  the  time  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  fishing  grounds  and  getting  the  product  back  to  the  plant  for  successful 
treatment  necessarily  limits  the  radius  of  all  fishing  operations,  so  that  it 
should  be  assumed — and  such  is  the  fact — that  at  no  time  can  or  will  our 
company  extend  its  fishing  operations  much  bej^ond  the  radius  herein  Indicated. 
I  attach  hereto  a  map  of  Alaska  and  the  region  of  territory  surrounding 
Admiralty  Island,  and  marked  in  red  is  the  practical  limit  of  the  possible  fish- 
ing oi)erations  of -this  company.  The  yellow  siK)ts  on  the  map  circled  in  blue 
indicate  the  approximate  location  of  the  canneries  in  southeastern  Alaska  as 
they  existed  In  1910,  though  since  that  time  a  number  of  additional  canneries 
have  been  located  in  that  Territory. 

The  print  oil  statetiu'iit  filod  with  the  committee  l)y  Mr.  Snow  was  prepared 
l)y  me  In  answer  tu  n  former  bill  iHMidiiiK  before  n  fornjer  (Nmuress.  and  the 
ttMtemonts  of  fact  therein  <'i>nt;!in^Hl  I  now  n^trrMte.  ])oth  in  ri'spcct  to  tlie 
vnlnme  of  our  busines.s  done,  tiie  radi\is  of  our  iisliin^  openiti<»ns,  jmhI  tlie  natural 
liuiitH  iuiiN>sed  upon  sut-li  operations  hy  the  ooiiditions  under  whlcli  the  business 
has  to  be  done,  and  the  possibility  of  using  the  lierring  as  a  practical  food  flsh« 
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Our  company  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $75,000.  Prior  to  tbe  yf»-: 
1902  we  had  issued  only  $63,000,  and  in  that  year,  our  fishing  having  h^z 
theretofore  carried  on  at  comparatively  little  profit,  the  remaining  unsold  st**  k 
of  the  company  was  Issued  and  placed  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  witL 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  this  stock,  which  was  negotiated  at  par,  a  n«-\r 
steamer  was  purchased,  and  tlie  remaining  money  utilized  in  rendering  nvn* 
etficient  our  plant,  and  since  the  year  1902  our  authorized  and  issued  capiM'. 
stock  has  amounted  to  $75,000. 

The  business  has  been  and  of  necessity  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  ;it  ai. 
exi>ense  disproi)ortionate  to  the  yearly  returns  of  the  company.  This  n^s'u*.^ 
from  the  fact  that  southeastern  Alaska  is  siMirsely  populated  and  from  the  f  .♦' 
that  all  of  the  suppplies  for  our  industry  or  that  of  any  fishing  industrj-  if 
Alaska,  including  the  labor  supply,  have  to  be  shiiM>ed  into  that  territory  fn'ir. 
outside  points,  such  as  Puget  Sound  or  Portland  or  other  Pacific  coast  \^n^  i 
regions.  Our  own  company,  for  instance,  annually  not  only  buys  its  ei«nr»* 
supplies  for  the  operations  of  any  year  either  In  San  Francisco,  Portland,  ^r 
Puget  Sound  points,  but  annually  we  are  forced  to  ship  into  the  country  ib** 
skilled  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  our  operations.  The  native  Indian  in  «>']r 
own  immediate  territory  is  utilized  as  far  as  possible,  but  that  source  of  laUc 
supply  is  diminishing  e  ch  year.  Ai)proxiniately  we  pay  out  in  wages  and  exiKfii-t* 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  scene  of  our  oi)erations  annually  the  sum  *>( 
about  $40,000,  of  which  amount  apiiroximately  $10,000  is  paid  for  Indian  lalM.r. 
the  balance  being  paid  out  for  labor  imported  into  the  country  to  carry  on  orr 
operations.  In  former  years  a  larger  amount  of  Indian  labor  was  obtainal^t- 
and  utilized,  but  gradually  the  Indian  supply  of  labor  has  been  growing  les^s. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  that  labor  is  diminishing 
there? 
Mr.  Browne.  He  does  not  state  the  reasons. 
The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Browne.  No.     [Continuing  reading :] 

THE  HERRING  AS  A  FOOD  FISH. 

In  the  pamphlet  lodged  with  the  committee  I  have  stated,  and  I  rt»i»»Mi 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  under  present  known  niethiiiv 
of  treatment  the  herring  Is  not  a  practical  food  fish.  Its  value  as  an  eiliMc 
fish  depends  largely  on  the  season  at  which  It  Is  caught.  Thus,  for  instain^. 
the  larger  sized  herring,  if  caught  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  it 
could  be  dry  salted  or  pickled,  might  prove  with  an  accessible  market,  a  valu- 
able food  product ;  if,  however,  caught  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  taM*- 
less  and  without  value  as  a  food  product,  except  possibly, In  Asiatic  iH»rts. 
For  Instance,  the  season  at  which  the  fish,  if  it  could  be  cured,  reaches  it> 
highest  point  of  development  is  the  summer  season,  when  It  Is  fat.  while  tbe 
season  at  which  its  lowest  ebb  is  found,  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  attrtictivt? 
as  a  food  fish,  is  the  late  fall  and  winter.  I  understand  that  in  Ketchilvan 
the  Japanese  fishermen  have  been  engaged  in  catching  and  dry  salting  rli*' 
herring  for  the  Japanese  market.  II  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  it.is 
work  of  dry  salting  the  fish  is  carried  on  in  fall  and  winter,  and  while  th** 
product  thus  produced  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Asiatic  taste,  the  product  iin- 
duced  could  never  be  handled  successfully  in  our  own  markets.  The  GsU  is 
then  devoid  of  fat  and  salting  such  fish  is  like  salting  so  much  hay;  it  Is  abs<- 
lutely  useless  in  the  American  market  as  a  food  product. 

In  the  pamphlet  filwl  with  the  committee  I  have  stated  that  the  food  up«»n 
which  tbe  herring  feeds  makes  it  impossible  from  a  practical  standix)int  to 
cure  the  fish  as  an  edible  product,  and  1  beg  to  repeat  the  statement  made  :m 
that  pamphlet,  that  during  the  summer  fishing  season  in  Alaskan  waters  but 
2  per  cent  at  most  of  given  catch  can  be  so  utilized.  It  may  be  asked  how  it 
can  be  determinetl  what  fish  so  caught  can  be  cured,  and  in  answer  to  this  I  Ux 
to  state  that  no  assurance  can  positively  be  given  as  to  that  question.  Takt> 
my  own  experience,  for  example,  when  a  given  catch  coi^Al  In  with  my  \hk\\> 
samples  of  the  fish  are  taken  and  by  gentle  pressure  alonjf^lhe  belly  it  can  in- 
told  whether  or  not  the  fish  has  anything  in  its  stomach  making  the  pickling  of 
the  fish  impossible,  because  there  is  ejected  by  this  pressure  the  red  food  up>n 
which  it  feeds  which  indicates  that  the  fish  can  not  be  so  utilized.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  repeatedly  put  down  herring  and  before  sliipment  time  arrives 
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.Liave  found  that  the  herring  had  spoiled,  and  I  may  say  that  in  all  Alaska 
x-Kot  a  single  individual  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  how  the 
t\sh  caught  at  the  proper  season  can  be  put  up  as  an  edible  product.  I  have 
x*epeatedly  made  efforts  myself  and  know  of  many  other  cases  where  like 
<3fforts  have  been  made  by  others,  but  without  success. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  fish  must  be  cured  as  a  whole  to  be  marketable, 
ro  knife  the  fish  and  extract  the  noxious  food  is  a  practical  impossibility  and 
entails  an  expense  that  the  product  would  not  bear;  besides  much,  if  not  all, 
the  valuable  fat  of  a  fish  would  be  extracted  in  drawing  its  entrails.  1  submit 
ulso  that  to  knife  a  6  to  8  inch  herring,  which  Is  the  usual  size  that  the  fish  run, 
iu  an  efifort  to  extract  its  noxious  food  would  render  the  product  unmarketable. 
Dr.  Evermann,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  has  stated,  I  understand,  that  In  his 
opinion  the  fish  could  probably  be  cured  if  the  curing  process  was  entered  upon 
^rom  8  to  10  hours  after  being  caught  This  statement,  however,  is  purely 
theoretical  and  is  not  borne  out  either  by  my  experience  or  the  experience  of 
iiuyone  else  who  has  attempted  to  cure  the  fish.  The  fish  must  first  be  bled 
under  any  circumstances  before  it  can  be  cured;  this  bleeding  process  consists 
of  a  slit  iu  the  throat  of  the  fish  for  bleeding  purposes  and  does  not  result  in 
extracting  the  noxious  food.  I  respectfully  submit  that  so  long  as  the  noxious 
:food  is  in  the  fish  it  can  not  be  pickled  as  a  whole. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  market  for  any  salt  fish  from  Alaskan 
-waters  is  the  foreign  market — that  is,  the  market  outside  of  Alaska — and  im- 
mediately the  Alaskan  product  is  brought  in  competition  with  other  salt  fish. 
Approximately,  I  should  say,  that  take  the  entire  Pacific  coast  as  a  market  and 
it  would  not  absorb  more  than  approximately  2,500  barrels,  and  to  market  in 
the  East  is  an  impossibility  by  reason  of  freight  charges  and  the  comiietition 
met  by  the  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Norway  product  and  the  local  catch.  The 
Alaskan  herring  likewise  is  a  small  fish,  running  usually  from  6  to  8  inches  in 
length;  the  maximum  size  of  the  fish  which  I  catch  is  from  10  to  12  inches  In 
length,  but  the  usual  size  is  from  6  to  7  inches ;  the  fish  is  a  migratory  fish  and 
travels  in  schools,  and  very  seldom  do  we  find  the  larger  flsli — the  10  or  12 
inch  size — running  with  the  smaller — the  6  and  7  inch  size.  The  schools  are  all 
either  large  or  small  fish  and  mostly,  as  stated,  of  the  small  size.  If  pickling 
of  this  fish  were  possible,  the  small  size  of  the  fish  strongly  militates  against 
its  marketable  quality.  While  my  own  experience  is  confined  to  the  waters  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  herring  is  found  along 
the 'entire  seacoast  of  Alaska,  from  Dixon  Entrance  on  the  south  to  Bering 
Strait  on  the  north — approximately  a  distance  of  3,000  miles.  The  herring 
catch,  however,  for  any  purpose  Is  confined  entirely  to  the  waters  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  while  the  herring  may  possibly  be  of  larger  size  elsewhere, 
its  size  In  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska  is  as  herein  stated. 

I  understand  the  committee  has  asked  for  a  financial  statement  of  the  past 
few  years  of  our  fishing  oiierations.  I  submit  herewith  such  a  flnnnclnl  state- 
ment for  the  period  of  11  years— 1900  to  1911— which  is  marked  "  Exhibit  A." 
Referring  to  this  statement  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  cash  dividends 
which  have  been  paid  by  this  company  during  the  22  years  of  Its  organization 
are  $23,250,  $15,000  of  which  was  paid  from  the  1911  catch.  While  the  plant 
in  the  year  1900  had  a  book  value  of  $01,982,07,  it  now  stands,  after  making 
additions  and  writing  off  depreciation,  at  $58,479.60. 

The  betterment  and  surplus  accounts  shown  on  the  statement,  which  aggre- 
gate $09,594.05,  has  been  largely  used  for  making  additions  to  the  plant  shown 
In  Exhibit  A  as  amounting  to  $45,000.34.  We  have  now  in  oiK'ratlon  two 
steamers,  one  of  which  will  shortly  go  out  of  commission,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  determined  what  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  of  Congress  is  to  be,  to  expend  moneys  in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
steamer  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  must  shortly  go  out  of  commission. 

During  the  year  1910,  and  before  any  agitation  upon  the  question  of  the 
herring  fishery,  there  was  exi)ended  by  our  comiwny  in  the  erection  of  an  Im- 
proved plant  for  the  drying  of  our  fish  the  sum  of  about  $11,000,  which  rcsnlteil 
in  a  very  great  saving  over  that  expended  in  former  years  in  the  preparation  of 
our  product  for  market  and  since  the  year  1910  this  comi>any  lias  made  some 
money  from  which  dividends  could  be  declared. 

It  will  be  noticecl  by  examination  of  the  statement  tliat  the  greatest  profit 
was  for  the  catch  of  1911 ;  during  this  year  the  run  of  herring  was  phenomenal 
and  our  catch  exceedingly  large.  For  our  guano  we  nn-eived  $:{7.50  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  at  the  Klllsnoo  plant,  and  for  our  oil  30  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  In 
8nn  Francisco,  as  against  the  previous  year  of  1010,  of  al)ont  $.'11  p«'r  ton  for 
guano  and  20  cents  per  gallon  for  oil.    Our  product  is  always  sold,  as  a  rule,  in 
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advance  of  production,  and  the  1911  products  were  sold  under  contract  early  io 
the  year  1911  and  before  the  season's  operation  was  opened.     As  a  result  we 
declared  two  dividends  for  the  1911  catch  of  10  per  cent  eaeb   on  the  cai»ii:.. 
stock  of  the  company,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $15,000,  leavlnj?  a   surplus  a8  a 
working  fund  for  the  coming  season's  operation.     Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  been  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  our  operations  each  year,  ilie 
result  of  the  season's  work,  however,  leaving  us  with  money  sufficient  to  tak*- 
care  of  our  expenses  of  operation,  Including  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  wirb 
a  small  surplus,  insufficient  in  amount,  however,  to  justify  dividendSL     If  we 
could  be  assured  in  the  future  of  the  same  run  of  fish  which  we  had  for  tie 
year  1911,  and  could  be  assured  of  the  same  market,  we  could    undoubtedly 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  make  suflficient  money  to  yield  a  legitimate 
return  for  our  investment.    In  1911  all  our  fish  were  caught  within  a  compara- 
tively small  radius  in  and  about  our  plant ;  we  seldom  had  to  go  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  our  fishing  radius.     In  former  years,  however,  our  boats,   travelinc 
at  approximately  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  have  had  to  go  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  our  fishing  radius  to  pick  up  the  herring  run,  and,  of  course,  the  time 
and  fuel  consumed  In  making  these  long  trips  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  profit  or  loss. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  committee  that  the  use  of  the  herring  as  a  guano 
and  oil  producer  is  a  legitimate  and  natural  use  of  the  herring  of  Alasknn 
waters,  and  that  no  legislation  ought  to  be  now  enacted  interfering  with  snch 
use.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I  filed  It  was  suggested  by  me  that  if  in  the  wiJ^- 
dom  of  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  it  should  be  determined  that  this  use 
ought  to  be  interdicted,  then  some  reasonable  time  should  be  given  my  compaur 
in  which  to  retire  from  business,  because  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when- 
ever a  law  shall  go  Into  effect  forbidding  the  use  of  the  herring  for  oil  and  fer- 
tilizer purposes  the  plant  of  my  company  must  go  to  the  scrap  heap.  I  s»nir- 
gested  in  the  pamphlet  filed  that  we  be  given  from  15  to  20  years  in  the  event 
that  the  policy  of  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  herring  as  an  oil  and  guan«» 
producer  should  be  entered  upon,  but  if  the  committee  would  concede  in  it« 
report  upon  any  such  bill  a  10-year  period  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  and 
my  associates  comprising  the  company  will  imdertake  to  recoup  during  this 
period  for  the  many  lean  years  of  the  past  and  go  out  of  business  at  the  exi»ira- 
tlon  of  the  period,  though  I  think  it  Is  now  entirely  premature  to  enter  upon 
any  legislation  of  the  character  proposed  by  the  present  bill. 

Then  Mr.  Spiihn  incloses  with  this  statement  a  long  letter,  dated 
March  14,  1912,  written  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  setting  forth  in 
concret  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  given  here,  together  with  the 
reply  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  dated  April  3,  1912.  I  will 
not  read  both  letters,  but  I  will  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  record. 
I  only  desire  to  note  in  connection  with  the  reply  of  Commissioner 
Bowers  his  frank  concession,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  is  noted  that  your  company  is  willing  to  asFent  to  a  law  which  will  permit 
your  establishment  to  contlime  Its  operations  for  such  length  of  time  only  as 
will  enable  it  to  secmre  some  reasonable  return  for  these  investments.  This 
view  is  entirely  In  consonance  with  the  opinion  of  the  department. 

The  letters  are  as  follows : 

Mabch  14,  1912. 
To  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 

Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Dr.  Everinann  and  Mr.  Marsh  of  the  bureau  will  remember 
my  visit  to  Washington  In  February.  1911,  at  which  time  I  presented  to  the 
bureau  for  Its  c<msi(lerntlon  a  pamphlet  touching  the  siibject  of  the  lierriag 
tish  industry  in  Alaska,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  herring  was  put  by  my 
company,  namely,  as  a  fresh  bait  supply  for  the  halibut  industry,  and  in  cook- 
ing for  the  inamifacture  of  oil  and  guano.  I  understood  as  the  result  of  my 
interviews  with  the  bureau  that  if  it  .should  be  concluded  that  the  use  of 
the  herring  for  fertilizing  purposes  should  be  ultimately  suppressed  by  law, 
opportunity  would  be  given  my  company  to  recoup  for  the  many  lean  years 
which  tlie  company  had  experienced  in  the  early  history  of  its  exploitation 
of  this  industry,  and  that  at  least  10  years  should  be  given  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  recently  been  advised  that  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  Alaskan 
fisheries  is  again  under  consideration  by  your  bureau,  and  that  probably  a 
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bill  mrill  be  sent  to  Congress,  as  coming  from  yon,  on  the  subject,  and,  among 
otlier  things,  that  this  proposed  bill  should  contain  a  clause  forbidding  the 
use  of  herring  or  any  food  fish,  save  the  ofTal  and  refuse.  In  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer  and  fish  oil,  and  that  the  bureau  is  about  to  recommend  the  insertion 
in  such  bill  of  a  period  of  two  years  or  thereabouts  after  which  time  the  use 
of  any  food  fish  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. In  view  of  my  general  conference  with  the  bureau  when  In  Wash- 
in^on.  I  can  not  think  it  possible  that  such  proposed  limitation  is  to  be  made. 
Permit  me  to  say :  , 

Our  company  is  organized  with  a  cash  capital  of  $75,000,  and  there  is  In- 
vested in  the  plant  approximately  $100,000.  We  have  been  organized  since 
tbe  year  1889,  but  up  to  the  year  190i9  not  a  single  dollar  of  dividend  has  ever 
been  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  our  company.  In  the  year  4909  a  4  per  cent 
dividend  was  declared;  in  1910  a  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  for  the  year  1911 
a  10  per  cent  dividend — making  in  all  20  per  cent  paid  to  the  stockholders. 
While  there  has  been  some  little  profit  for  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  year 
1909,  that  profit  has  been  put  back  into  the  business  In  the  way  of  Improve- 
ments, betterments,  and  the  like;  and  I  beg  to  submit  that  any  period  short  of 
a  10-year  period  would  be  unfair  to  the  industry  I  represent  and  to  the  com- 
pany and  stockholders  of  which  I  am  president.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1915  may  possibly  enlarge  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our 
company,  but  until  that  time  I  am  restricted  entirely  to  the  Pacific  coast  demand 
for  either  fish  or  guano. 

I  am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  until  improved  methods  may  be  de- 
vised for  the  utilization  of  the  herring  ns  a  food  product,  the  printed  statement 
which  I  lodged  with  your  bureau  In  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Oil  &  Gun  no  Co.  will 
stand  unchallenged;  namely,  that  approximately  out  of  a  total  herring  catch 
for  a  given  season,  20  \yex  cent  at  most  only  cnu  ever  be  successfully  utilized  as 
a  food  product;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  guano  produced  from  the  herring  Is  In 
itself  a  valuable  food-producing  product,  the  mnnufacture  of  that  fish  into  fer- 
tilizer should  not  be  prohibited. 

I  quite  realize  what  the  bureau  is  subject  to  from  time  to  time  each  yenr  by 
•way  of  demands  for  the  conservation  of  the  herring  as  a  food  fish,  and  yet  I 
can  not  help  but  believe  that  these  demands  are  made  by  {leople  unfamiliar  with 
the  habits  of  the  herring  and  its  adaptability  as  a  food  fish.  I  resi)ectfully 
submit  that  the  popular  clamor  from  those  Interested  In  decrying  the  use  of 
the  fish  as  a  fertilizer  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  However,  I  suppose  the 
problem  must  be  solved  at  some  time,  and  rather  than  be  met  each  year  with 
this  clamor  and  the  expense  of  efforts  to  counteract  its  influence,  I  and  my 
company  would  prefer  to  see  some  measure  enacted  looking  to  the  ultimate 
prohibition  by  law  of  the  use  of  the  herring  or  any  food  fish  of  Alaskan  wnters. 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil,  provided  that  some  reasonable  time 
may  be  given  to  recoup  from  the  losses  of  past  years.  If,  therefore,  your  de- 
partment think  It  wise  to  encournge  some  such  measure,  then  I  have  to  say 
that  If  an  agreement  can  be  reached  whereby  those  engaged  In  the  present  fish 
and  guano  industrj'  may  have  a  period,  say,  of  10  years  to  continue  their  busi- 
ness, after  which  time  the  business  shall  be  discontinued,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to 
coofierate  with  the  department  and  secure  some  such  measure.  "^ 

The  effort  to  Incorporate  such  a  measure  with  some  general  bill  touching  the 
regulation  and  taxation  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  must  nlways  stand  or 
fall  by  the  possibility  of  success  of  such  measure;  and  I  would  think  it  much 
better  to  provide  by  a  short  bill,  directed  entirely  at  the  herring  industry,  mak- 
ing it  unlawful,  after  a  given  time  in  the  future,  to  utilize  any  i)art  of  the  her- 
ring or  any  foml  fish  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  or  fish  oil.  sny  s\ibstantially 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  ronimerce  and  Ijibor  in  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  of  May  25,  1910. 

I  would  thank  the  department  for  reply  to  this  letter  and  for  ndvices  whether 
or  not  the  department  has  under  consideration  a  bill  uixui  the  question,  the 
paswige  of  which  Is  to  be  recommended  to  Congress;  and  if  so.  I  would  be 
obliged  for  a  copy  of  this  measure  and  for  ndvices  as  to  whether  It  will  not  l)e 
best  to  provide  touching  the  herrluK  industry  by  si)e<ial  bill  of  Itself,  unencum- 
bered by  any  of  the  measures  affe<'tlng  the  siilmon  Industry  In  Alaska.  And  If 
I  he  latter  measure  is  wise,  as  I  think  it  is.  I  should  bo  glad  to  srnd  my  repre- 
sentative to  Wnshlngton.  prepared  to  map  out  some  suoh  measure  whirh  should 
be  alike  Just  to  the  views  of  those  who  are  opposcni  to  the  use  of  the  herring 
as  a  fertilizing  pro<luct  and  to  the  Industries  now  engage*!  in  such  us<». 
I  am,  very  resiK?ct fully,  yours, 

Carl  Spuhn.  President, 
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Washington  City,  April  S,  Wt2. 
Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co., 

602  Concord  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Gentlemen  :  The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  14  regarding  proposed  \efA^ 
lation  afiFecting  the  Alaska  herring  fishery  is  acknowledged. 

It  is  noted  that  your  company  is  willing  to  assent  to  a  law  which  will  permit 
your  establishment  to  continue  its  operations  for  such  length  of  time  only  as 
will  enable  it  to  secure  some  reasonable  return  for  the  investment.  This  view 
is  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  opinions  of  the  department  While  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  time  must  come  when  use  as  fertilizer  of  any  fish  suitable  for  food 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  public  policy,  it  is  not  held  that  this  time  has  yet 
arrived.  The  grgwing  Importance  of  the  herring  as  a  means  in  the  capture  of 
Iiallbut  and  salmon,  as  well  as  its  value  in  the  support  of  the  salmon  through 
its  consumption  as  a  food  for  this  fish,  are  arguments  against  its  use  for 
fertilizer.  There  is  in  the  bills  now  before  Congress  a  clause  setting  1914  as 
the  date  for  discontinuance  of  this  use,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  maintain  that  date  as  the  desirable  one.  It  may  be  that  a  somewhat 
longer  period  should  be  allowed. 

In  any  event,  it  is  Important  that  ample  opportunity  should  be  given  all  in- 
terests to  be  heard  before  any  legislation  is  enacted. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  M.  Bowers. 

Any  further  information  I  can  furnish  to  the  committee  will  be  at  once  sub- 
mitted. 

Carl  Sfuhn, 
President  Alaska  OH  d  Ouano  Co. 

Attached  to  this  statement  is  a  table  of  figures  which  you  called  for 
from  Mr.  Zera  Snow  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee. 
The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record. 
The  table  follows : 
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Year. 


1011 
1910 
1009 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1002 
1001 
1000 


BarreltA 
75,260 
58.900 
55.800 
45,250 
29,680 
52,000 
63,000 
76,006 
66,445 
41,480 
63,000 
60,070 


GaUoru. 
343,000 
275,000 
230,500 
136,500 
05.000 
131,500 
170,500 
152,500 
146,250 
117,250 
202,800 
170,450 


Year. 


Gross 
profits. 


1011 148.006.78 

1010 21 ,  973. 42 

1009 14,569.79 

1008 6,247.29 

1007 4,942.45 

1006 


Quaiio. 


Tons, 

1,760 

1,250 

1,155 

935 

600 

1,010 

1,305 

1,610 

1,310 

810 

1,255 

1,180 


Bait  and 

salt 
hening. 


Barreb.i 
530 

130 
510 
500 
648 
485 
187 
83 
680 
487 
194 
200 


Gross  ra* 
ceipts. 


1150,972.60 
101,693.30 
88.705.24 
66,775.25 
52.247.54 
63,141.34 
78.600.30 
85.8n.44 
81,761.88 
60.340.08 
79.668.63 
70,100.42 


070,952.96 


$102,065.82 
70,719.88 
74,135.45 
60,527.96 
47,305.« 
63.141.34 
82.621. « 
75,306.75 
71.372.56 
63.334.41 
66,486.91 
58,036.02 


844,045.99 


Dividends. 


115,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,750.00 


19a5 i  14.021.50 

1904 10,56.S.69  ' 

1903 10,389.32  ' 

1902 1    2,984.39 

1901 13, 181.  72 

1900 


Deprecia- 
tion of 
plant. 


19,816.96 

11,544.60 

3,444.35 

3,625.34 

3,874.57 


Better* 
ment  and 
surplus  ac- 

count. 


S23,l».82 
5,928.83 
7,375.24 
2,621.05 
1,067.88 


Additioo 
to  plant. 


S2.830.W 
11.544.60 


.1    2.899.50 


12.133.40    1    4.678.08 


3,867.07        6,700.72  I  11,462.34 

3,468.27        6,921.05, 

9.567.50 

6. 950. 00 

392.40 


4.848.47  I      8,333.25 


7,455.32 


142.012.86 


7,005.89  I    23,250.00 


40,168.81       60,504.05 


45.666.  )4 


1 200  pounds. 
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SVMIIABT. 

Capital 175,000.00 

Total  groes profits,  U  years,  1900-1911 142,012.86 

Lesa  loflses 7,005.89 

Gross  profits 135,006.97 

Paid  dividends  in  22  years,  1889-1911 23,250.00 

Surplus  account,  U  years,  1900-1911 60,594.06 

I>epredation  of  plant,  11  years,  1900-1911 49,168.81 

142,012.86 

KUlisnoo  plant,  Apr.  6, 1900 61,982.07 

Addition  to  plant  in  11  years 45,666.34 

Total 107,648.41 

Depreciation  of  plant  in  11  years 49, 168. 81 

KlUianooplant,  Mar.  1,1912 68,479.60 

Surplus  and  betterment  account  as  shown  in  the  above  statement 69, 594. 05 

Less  additions  to  plant  shown  in  the  above  statement ^ 45, 666. 34 

Net  surplus  in  11  years 23,927. 71 

The  Chair3ian.  I  notice  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Spuhn  which  you 
read,  Mr.  Browne,  he  speaks  of  the  purchase  of  a  new  vessel.  Do 
you  know  what  that  new  vessel  cost  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  appears  in  Mr.  Snow's  state- 
ment, but  I  am  not  able  to  turn  to  the  exact  page  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  in  his  statement  the  information  is 
available  for  the  committee.  However,  we  did  not  put  all  of  that 
statement  into  the  record.  Mr.  Snow  was  to  take  out  such  parts  of 
it  as  he  thought  should  not  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Bbowne.  I  think  he  said  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  but 
I  can  not  put  my  finger  instantly  on  that  statement. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  some  other  matters  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  helpful.  In  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report 
of  date  April  9,  1912,  there  is  a  very  interesting  report  from  the 
consul  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  headed  "  Norwegian  herring,  flour,  and 
oil  industry."  Stated  in  the  concrete,  it  comes  to  this :  That  the  use 
of  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  Norway  flour  and  oil  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  Norway.  The  articles  gives  the  uses  to  which  herring  flour 
is  put.  Of  course,  that  is  only  another  name  for  fertilizer,  and  it 
includes,  as  I  note  here,  its  use  as  a  food  for  cattle.  It  gives  the  sell- 
ing price  of  this  commodity,  states  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  on 
the  increase,  and  that  more  additional  plants  are  being  put  in.  I 
would  like  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

The  article  follows : 

NOBWEQIAN    HKRBING   FLOUR  AND  OIL   INDUSTBY. 
[From  CoDSul  P.  Emerson  Taylor,  Stavanger.] 

There  Is  Increasing  interest  In  mnnufactnring  herring  flonr  and  herring  oil, 
not  only  within  this  district,  bnt  in  the  northern  j)art  of  tlio  Kingdom. 

The  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in  the  district  are  all  doing  a  prosperous 
bnsinea^  and  increasing  their  ont[)ut  each  year  to  meet  a  demand  tliat  lias  thus 
far  been  much  beyond  their  capacity.  While  the  manufacture  of  herring  flour 
and  herring  oil  is  profitable  in  the  district,  it  is  believed  by  those  best  informed 
that  it  can  be  made  a  much  more  profitable  industry  in  the  extreme  northern 
l«rt  of  Norway. 

KXTENSIVIC  rSES  FOR  THE  OIL  AND   MEAL. 

Herring  oil  is  being  usetl  more  and  more  instead  of  Iins<H>d  oil  for  paints,  and 
the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing  and  is  far  beyond  the  supply. 
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Herring  flour  and  meal  are  used  in  Norway  chiefly  for  cattle  feed,  while  that 
exported  to  Germany  is  used  as  feed  for  hoth  cattle  and  bogs.  That  which  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  is  all  used  as  fertilizer.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  the  herring  flour  are  also  exported  from  this  district  ti> 
France,  England,  and  Japan. 

The  herring  flour  is  manufactured  from  the  fish  after  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  pressed  out,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  very  low.  Twv 
new  herring-flour  factories  are  being  completed  at  Haugesund,  in  this  district, 
which  is  a  large  shipping  port  for  kipi)ered  herring  and  all  herring  in  oil  or 
tomato. 

The  great  advantage  and  economy  in  establishing  herring  flour  and  oil  luc- 
tories  near  the  fishing  waters  are  due  to  several  conditions.  Herring  are  caucht 
during  only  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and  during  these  months  there  is  ofttfi 
a  surplus  quantity  which  the  canning  factories  can  not  use.  The  exix>rt  market 
for  fresh  herring  at  such  times  is  also  overstocked,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
fish  can  not  be  sold  after  being  transix>rted  to  southern  Norway  and  even  to 
England  and  Germany.  The  establishment  of  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in 
the  northern  fjords  where  the  flsh  are  caught  would  effect  a  great  economy  in 
saving  the  transi)ortation  charges,  as  well  as  utilizing  the  surplus  product. 

AMPLE  POWEB — NOB  W  EG  I. ^N   VIEWPOINT. 

Then  the  presence  of  cheap  and  almost  unlimited  water  power  in  the  Immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  herring-fishing  waters  is  another  important  consideration  iu 
the  establishing  of  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in  the  northern  fjords  rather 
than  in  the  cities  where  power  transmitted  long  distances  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

One  of  the  men  interested  in  the  establishment  of  these  herring  flour  and  oil 
factories  is  quoted  by  the  Christiania  Intel ligensen,  of  that  city,  as  follows: 

"A  number  of  requests  have  come  to  me  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  her- 
ring flour  and  oil  factories  in  Finmarken.  There  are  a  hundred  small  fjords  in 
Finmarken  and  northern  Norway  with  good  post  and  steamship  landings  and 
facilities,  good  herring-fishing  waters,  and  business  men  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing industry.  Many  of  these  places  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  woolen  in- 
dustry and  the  fish-canning  factory,  but  more  especially  still  for  herring-flour 
factories.  There  are  waterfalls  at  almost  every  man*s  door,  and  the  finest 
herring-fishing  waters  in  the  fjords  with  much  greater  quantities  of  herrinp 
than  can  be  used  at  present. 

"  There  are  already  quite  a  few  small  herring-flour  factories  established,  but 
even  if  there  were  .'iO  or  40  times  as  many  as  at  present  there  would  be  do 
overi>roduction  of  herring  flour.  Conditions  here  in  southern  Norway  and  in 
some  parts  of  northern  Norway  are  such  that  herring  flour  can  hardly  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price.  It  has  been  practically  all  exported  to  other  countries  at 
steadily  advancing  prices. 

"A  small  herring-flour  factory  will  use  about  100  maal  (150  liters  each)  of  her- 
ring i)er  day.  and  from  this  will  manufacture  alwut  30  sacks  (220  pounds  each) 
of  flour  and  7  barrels  (306  iK>unds  each)  of  oil.  Of  course  the  herring  flour 
can  only  be  made  during  the  herring  season  and  while  the  herring  lasts.  Tbe 
eji stern'  southern,  and  northern  parts  of  Norway  should  combine  and  baild 
herring-flour  factories  in  northern  Nor\i-ay.  In  this  way  they  could  supply  the 
strong  demand  for  herring  flour.  My  exi>erience  Is  that  herring  flour  is  the 
most  nourishing  stock  focxl  there  is.  The  herring  market  could  then  be  better 
regulated.  It  now  often  hapi)ens  that  Norwegian  herring  when  ix>or  are  re- 
turned from  Germany  unsold.  And  the  exports  of  fresh  Norwegian  herring  to 
England  are  often  so  large  and  the  market  so  overstocked  that  large  quantities 
of  the  fish  are  simply  thrown  overl>oard  into  the  sea.  The  establishment  of 
more  herring  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  oil  would  prevent  such 
conditions." 

OUTPUT  AND  PRICES. 

Tliere  are  three  herring  flour  and  oil  factories  in  Stavanger  and  two  In 
Haugesund.  The  l:irge.<?t  factory  in  this  city  last  year  reports  a  production  of 
a  little  more  than  20,000  sacks  (220  i)ounds  each)  of  herring  flour  and  about 
5,000  barrels  (800  iwunds  each)  of  herring  oil.  The  three  factories  in  this  city 
have  a  combined  output  of  about  40,000  sacks  (220  pounds  each)  of  herrinp 
"our  and  about  10,000  barrels  (396  iwunds  each)  of  herring  oil  per  year.    The 
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two  Haugesund  factories  have  an  annual  output  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  sacks 
of  herring  flour  and  from  4,000  to  5,000,  barrels  of  herring  oil  per  year. 

Tbe  Vestlandske  herring  flour  sells  in  this  district  for  15  crowns  ($4.02) 
per  sack  of  220  pounds,  and  the  Nordlandske  herring  flour,  considered  slightly 
better  in  quality,  sells  for  16  crowns  ($4.28)  per  sack  of  220  pounds.  Herring 
oil  sells  for  0.27  crown  ($0,073)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 

Mr.  Browne.  Then  in  the  daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report, 
dated  December  9, 1909,  there  is  a  sUtement  in  figures  of  the  product 
of  herring  fertilizer  and  oil  extracts  from  herring  in  Japan  for  the 
year  1907,  which  gives  the  value  of  herring,  herring  bone,  herring 
roe,  and  the  total  under  the  name  of  manure,  of  $2,882,063,  and  for 
machine  oil  $147,484,  or  a  grand  total  of  $3,029,547, 

The  Chairman.  That  is  back  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is  1907.  That  is  a  statement  of  the  Japanese 
herring  in  its  production  and  the  value  of  the  production  for  ma- 
nure, as  it  is  put  here — the  fertilizer  and  oil. 

The  table  follows: 

Tbe  Japanese  herring  is  larger  than  the  Canadian,  and  those  Japanese  who 
have  eaten  both  say  the  former  are  of  better  flavor.  They  are  caught  in  im- 
mense quantities  in  the  northern  part  of  these  islands.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  catch  is  used  for  food,  most  of  the  fish  being  made  into  fertilizer,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  herring  product  of  Japan  in  1907,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns: 


Description  and  uses. 

Value. 

Description  and  usee.                I   Value. 

1 

For  food: 

Prwh . .  T - 

1 

1105,918 

336,544 

144,809 

990 

1 
For  manure: 

Herring $2,341,118 

Herrine  bone 531.444 

Dried,  boneless 

Roe '. 

1         Uerrine;  roe 9. 501 

Smoked 

Salted 

6,242  I 

1           Total  for  manure 2,882,063 

Total  for  food ,  r  r  r , 

594,503 

.  Machine  oil 147.484 

Grand  total 3. 624. 060 

Mr.  Browne.  Then  I  would  like  also  to  put  into  the  record  some 
extracts  from  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  United 
States  Deputy  Commissioner  of  FisheriCvS,  published  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  of  August,  1909.  It  is  a  very  full,  clear,  and 
strong  discussion  of  the  herring  as  a  fish.  However,  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee  to  put  the  whole  article  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  in  sucli  parts  as  you  think  fair  upon 
the  fishery  situation  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Browne.  The  article  first  descants  upon  the  wonderful  fecund- 
ity of  the  herring,  as  follows : 

When  one  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  fisheries  of  the  world  he  quiclcly  i)er- 
celves  thnt  there  is  no  family  of  fishes  and  no  proup  of  aquatic  aniiiinis  that 
contribates  so  largely  to  the  supiwrt  of  the  huninn  race  as  the  herrings.  The 
family  has  200  members,  nearly  all  of  which  exist  in  great  abundance. 

In  nearly  every  country  having  extensive  fisheries  some  kind  of  herring  is 
of  importance,  and  in  many  countries  representatives  of  the  family  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  tlie  water  products.  Some  of  the  herrings  live  exclusively 
in  salt  water,  some  exclusively  in  fresh  water,  and  some  alternately  in  the  sea 
and  streams. 

But  the  lierring  par  excellence  is  the  sea  herring  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  scarcely  distinguishable  sea  herring  of  the  North  Pacific.  This  fish — 
biologfcally  two  species,  commercially  one  species — is  the  most  abundant  and 
most  valuable  In  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  king. 
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The  sea  herrings  are  cold-water  fish  aud  reach  their  greatest  abundance  in 
far  northern  latitudes.  The  herring  oft  the  Atlantic,  called  Clupea  harenfn^^  by 
Linnaeus,  has  a  remarkably  wide  distribution.  On  the  western  shores  of  Eu- 
rope its  southern  limit  is  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  whence  it  ranges  to  the  White 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  far  north  as  Spitzbergen;  occuring  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  North  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  and  Norwegian  Sea.  It  is 
thus  found  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Kng- 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  With  Iceland  as  an  intermediate  station,  the  fish  crosctes  to  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  extends  its  range  southward  and  westward  to  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land shores,  going  in  winter  occasionally  to  New  York  and  exceptionally  as  far 
south  as  the  Virginia  capes.  The  North  Pacific  herring,  first  called  Clupea 
palJasi  by  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  exists  in  the  same  extraordinary  abundance 
as  the  Atlantic  fish  and  has  also  a  very  extensive  range,  being  found  from 
California  to  Alaska  and  from  Siberia  to  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  chief  purpose  the  herring  subserves  in  nature  is  to  be  the  food  of  a  ht^st 
of  other  creatures,  some  of  which  are  of  great  economic  value.  The  most 
important  of  the  fishes  that  subsist  regularly  on  herring  are  the  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  and  pollock,  all  of  which  consume  immense  quantities  of  herring  aud 
herring  spawn.  Mackerel,  albacore,  and  various  other  high-sen  fishes  prey 
largely  on  herring  at  times  and  numerous  species  of  little  or  no  value  to 
man — like  the  sharks,  dogfishes,  sculpins,  and  flounders — often  gorge  them- 
selves with  herring  and  their  recently  deposited  eggs. 

Among  the  marine  mammalia  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  and  seals  prey  on 
the  herring  and  sometimes  subsist  almost  entirely  on  this  fish. 

On  parts  of  our  northeast  coast  probably  the  worst  enemy  of  the  younp 
herring  is  the  squid,  which  frequents  the  inshore  waters  in  immense  numbers 
and  is  most  adept  and  insatiable  in  capturing  the  unlucky  herring  both  in  oi^n 
waters  and  in  the  weirs  of  the  fishermen. 

Smalt  fishes,  birds,  and  a  perfect  host  of  other  minor  creatures  find  a  lar^ 
part  of  their  sustenance  in  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  herring  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  doubtless  much  more  destructive  than  any  of  the  major  enemies 
mentioned. 

As  the  herring  is  probably  more  extensively  preyed  on  than  any  other  fish, 
and  as  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  offensive  and  defensive  powers,  it  is  evident 
that  its  perpetuity  deiiends  on  its  abundance  and  its  prolificacy. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  deposited  annually  by  a  full-grown  herring  is 
30,000.  This  is  not  a  particularly  large  number  by  comparison  with  the  egg- 
laying  capacity  of  many  other  marine  food  fishes,  but  it  is  noteworthy,  in  view 
of  the  small  size  of  the  fish  aud  its  remarkable  abundance.  If  all  the  progeny 
of  a  single  pair  of  herring  were  to  reach  maturity  and  spawn,  and  if  all  c»f 
their  progeny  were  to  survive  and  spawn,  and  if  this  were  to  go  on  for  a  few 
generations,  the  resulting  volume  of  fish  would  be  beyond  comprehension.  In 
fact,  if  such  unrestricted  multiplication  were  to  continue  for  a  period  as  short 
as  10  years  all  of  the  seas  of  the  earth  would  be  filled  solid  with  herring.  »1I 
land  would  be  submerged,  and  all  other  creatures  in  the  world  would  bo 
crowded  out  of  existence. 

The  herring  fishery  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  is  of  compara- 
tively minor  Importance,  but  of  great  prospective  value.  The  herring  abounds, 
but  the  demand  is  limited  in  the  regions  of  greatest  abundance.  The  largest 
fishery  is  at  Killisuoo,  Alaska,  where,  in  1908,  about  25,000  barrels  of  herrius 
were  converted  into  oil  and  guano.  The  manufacture  of  these  secondary 
products  began  many  years  ago  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  use  to  which 
the  Alaskan  herring  was  put.  At  other  iK)ints  in  southeast  and  central  Alaska 
the  herring  is  utilized  in  fresh  and  salted  conditions  for  human  food  and  for 
bait  in  the  halibut  fisheries.  In  all  the  coast  States  there  is  a  limited  herriug 
fishory,  the  most  important  interests  centering  at  San  Francisco. 

The  htM-ring  fishery  of  the  IJnited  States  at  the  present  time  yields  aNuir 
13(),(XM>.(HK)  pounds  annually,  for  which  the  fishermen  receive  fSTO.OOO.  Of 
this  (innntity  about  10,000.000  i>ounds  are  obtained  in  Pacific  waters.  Tb«» 
manufactured  herring  products — oils,  fertilizers,  sardines,  etc. — are  worth 
several  million  dollars. 

Tbo  abundance  of  herring  on  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  has  been  known 
for  many  years.  A  herring  fisherman  from  Yarmouth,  England,  has  expressed 
the  oi)inion  tliat  the  herring  fishing  grounds  of  the  North  Sea  can  not  comi«ire 
with  those  off  the  shores  of  British  Columbia,  and  he  reported  a  remarkable 
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'Visitation  of  herring  near  Nanaimo  recently,  when  the  shore  for  2  miles  was 
Icnee  deep  with  these  fish,  that  had  been  crowded  ashore  by  millions  more 
^^'hile  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  grounds.  The  provincial  fishery  authori- 
ties, who  are  well  aware  of  the  conditions  of  the  herring  fishery  in  England 
«nd  Scotland,  are  convinced  that  the  British  Columbia  herring  can  be  put  on 
the  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  price  received  for  the  trans- 
atlantic fish,  and  they  see  no  reason  why  an  industry  worth  fronj  $5,000,000 
to  $6,000,000  yearly  may  not  be  estblished. 

The  herring  catch  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  in  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  was 
about  155,600,000  pounds,  of  which  the  first  value  was  $2,225,000.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  immature  fish  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  sardines,  con- 
siderably more  than  1,000,000,000  herring  are  taken  annually  in  Canada. 

JAPAN. 

In  this  country,  whose  fisheries  are  comparatively  more  important  than  in 
any  other  and  actually  more  valuable  than  in  any  except  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  herring  is  easily  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
waters. 

The  fish  occurs  in  immense  shonis  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Japan,  from 
Sakhalin  to  the  northern  parts  of  Honshu,  being  particularly  abundant  and 
caught  in  largest  quantities  in  Hokkaido. 

The  fishery  is  conducted  in  spring,  and  is  prosecuted  with  gill  nets,  seines, 
and  pound  nets.  In  Hokkaido,  where  16,000  fishermen  engage  in  this  branch, 
most  of  the  herring  caught  are  made  into  guano,  owing  to  the  immense  quan- 
tities caught  in  a  very  short  time  and  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  curing  or 
preserving  in  any  other  way.  The  average  quantity  of  herring  marketed  in 
Japan  annually  of  late  years  has  been  over  325.000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$4,250,000,  and  has  occasionally  reached  430,000,000  pounds.  In  the  fisheries 
of  Hokkaido  about  300,000,000  pounds  of  herring  guano,  worth  $3,400,000,  are 
prepared  each  year. 

The  acquisition  of  part  of  Sakhalin,  together  with  the  fishing  privileges  on  the 
Siberian  coasts  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  has  greatly  increased  the 
fishing  grounds  and  fishery  resources  of  Japan,  particularly  in  cod,  salmon,  and 
herring,  and  the  development  of  the  new  grounds  that  is  now  in  progress  will 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  herring  fisheries. 

From  oflScial  statistics  of  all  of  the  principal  and  most  of  the  minor  fishing 
countries  and  from  careful  estimates  for  all  of  the  remaining  countries,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  sea  herrings  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  north  Pacific 
Oceans  are  easily  the  most  important  fishes  in  the  world  to-day,  being  taken  in 
neater  numbers,  constituting  a  larger  food  supply,  supporting  more  people, 
and  yielding  larger  money  returns  than  any  other  product  of  the  seas. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  herring  at  the  present  time  is  about  2,495,- 
000,000  pounds,  having  a  value  of  $36,895,000  at  first  hands.  The  value  of  the 
herring  as  placed  on  the  markets,  in  the  form  of  salted,  smoked,  and  canned  fish, 
oil,  and  guano,  is  not  less  than  $60,000,000. 

Many  years  ago  Prof.  Huxley  estimated  that  3,000,000,000  herring  were  taken 
annually  in  the  north  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  arms.  These  figures  were  doubt- 
less ultra  conservative,  as  they  were  based  on  an  allowance  of  only  two  fish 
to  a  pound  and  did  not  take  Into  consideration  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  immature  and  small  fish  caught  in  all  countries.  From  an  estimate 
based  on  the  present  extent  of  the  fisheries,  and  on  the  actual  weight  of  the 
herring  in  different  countries  and  industries,  varying  from  less  than  one-tenth 
of  a  pound  in  the  "  sardine  "  fishery  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  nearly  a 
pound  in  the  case  of  the  largest  "bloaters"  in  America  and  Kuroi>e,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  destruction  of  herring  by  man  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  10,900,000,000  fish,  or  seven  fish  to  every  person  in  the 
world. 

The  question  of  the  perpetuity  or  maintenance  of  a  si)ecies  which  Is  caught 
in  such  immense  quantities  has  engaged  the  attention  of  governments,  scientists. 
publicists,  and  fishermen  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  philosophical  minds 
ever  enlisted  In  the  service  of  fishes  and  fisheries  was  that  of  Thomas  H.  Hu.x- 
ley,  whose  well-known  investigations  of  the  herring  in  behalf  of  the  British 
Government  have  aflforded  the  best  basis  for  Judging  of  the  stability  of  i^elaglc 
fishes  like  the  herring  with  reference  to  the  possible  effects  of  man's  Infiuence 
thereon.    Huxley^s  researches  more  than  those  of  any  other  person  have  de- 
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termined  the  attitude  of  governments  and  fishery  authorities  toDrard  the  im- 
portant question  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  free-swinimiii^  marue 
fishes. 

Huxley  concluded  that  the  entire  annual  take  of  herring  in  EHirope  does  not 
represent  more  fish  than  would  be  contained  in  any  one  of  scores  of  sho&h 
existing  at  one  and  the  same  time.    The  fact  that,  with  a  few  pecDllar  local 
exceptions,  the  nbundance  of  herring  has  remained  unimpaired  for  centuries 
affords  ground  for  Huxley's  recommendation  that  in  the  case  of  tbe  lierriog. 
and   inferentinlly  of  other  species  of  similar  habits,  the  best  thing:  for  tbe 
governments  \o  do  regarding  the  fisheries  therefor  is  to  do  nothing,  letting  tbe 
*•  people  fish  how  they  like,  as  they  like,  and  when  they  like."     The  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  man  is,  in  fact,  insigi\ificant  when  coiflpared  with  that  which 
must  regularly  occur  indepondently  of  him;  and,  as  an  average  thing,  it  is 
doub  ful  if  huninn  agencies  are  resix)nslble  for -more  than  5  per  cent  of  tbe 
annual  losses  to  which  the  herring  schools  are  necessarily  liable  from  whales, 
porpoises,  seals,  and  other  mammals;   from  cod.  haddock,  mackerel,   sharks, 
and  other  fishes;  from  gulls,  gannets.  and  other* birds;  and  from  the  thioussinds 
of  other  natural  enemies  that  begin  to  prey  on  the  herring  while  it  is  still  in 
the  egg  and  continue  their  attacks  throughout  its  entire  existence. 

As  Huxley  has  shown,  the  basis  on  which  the  permanency  of  the  herring 
schools  depends  is  not  so  much  the  preservation  of  a  certain  percentage  ot 
the  fish  as  the  destruction  of  nearly  the  entire  progeny  of  each  female  herring 
each  year.  If  every  mature  female  herring  lays  20,000  eggs,  a  very  conserva- 
tive es  iniate,  and  if  the  numbers  of  herring  are  to  remain  approximately 
the  snnie  from  year  to  year,  then,  19,998  of  the  progeny  of  every  mature  female 
must  be  destroyed  before  they  reach  the  spawning  period;  for  if  more  than 
two  out  of  the  20,000  escape  destruction  and  spawn,  then  more  fish  will  be 
produced  than  are  necessary  for  maintaining  the  schools. 

Thus  many  thousnnd  times  the  number  of  herring  contained  in  the  schools 
of  a  given  region  must  be  destroyed  each  year  if  the  average  size  or  s  rength 
of  those  schools  is  to  remain  the  same. 

Then,  further  on  in  the  article,  is  a  statement  as  to  the  use  of 
herring  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer  as  well  as  its  use  as 
a  food  product.  It  is  a  very  complete  article  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated, giving  the  method  of  capture,  and  so  on. 

The  total  herring  production  of  the  nation  annually  is  given,  ami 
at  the  end  is  put  in  some  very  interesting  quotations.  One  is  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  who  says: 

Man,  in  fact,  is  but  one  of  a  vast  cooperative  society  of  herring  catchers, 
and  the  larger  share  he  takes,  the  less  there  is  for  the  rest  of  the  company. 
If  man  took  none,  the  other  shareholders  would  have  a  larger  dividend  and 
would  thrive  and  multiply  in  proportion,  but  it  would  come  to  pretty  much  tbe 
same  thing  to  the  herrings. 

At  the  hearing,  at  which  I  think  Mr.  Snow  was  present,  I  noticed 
that  Dr.  Evermann,  with  his  accustomed  frankness,  states  that  there 
is  no  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  from  which 
they  can  determine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  company  (Mr. 
Spuhn's  industry)  is  depleting  the  supply  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  rememlx^r  the  doctor  went  into  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  so  it  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  is 
an  industry  entirely  praiseworthy  and  honest  when  it  was  under- 
taken, and  is  yet.  There  is  no  data  on  which  you  can  determine  that 
the  herring  caught  by  these  people  from  the  waters  of  Alaska  is  in 
any  way  depleting  the  supply. 

The  (' II AIRMAN.  You  have  no  information,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Browne, 
otlier  than  what  we  have  already  received  from  Mr.  Snow.  I  think 
he  went  into  this  matter.  There  have,  however,  been  complaints  by 
lishernien  in  Alaska  that  this  fishery  is  depleting  their  supply  of  bait. 
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Mr.  Browne.  The  only  thing  I  got  when  Judge  Wickersham  was 
speaking  was  the  mere  suggestion,  I  think  from  Juneau,  of  the  grand 
jury  that  fishing  for  herring  for  this  fertilizer  purpose  should  be 
abolished,  but  as  the  judge  read  no  reason  was  given  at  all  therein 
for  that  reconunendation. 

I  am  unable  to  state  it  as  a  fact  from  my  own  knowledge  and  can 
only  state  from  hearsay,  but  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  in 
and  around  Juneau  the  debris  from  the  mines  and  sawmills,  and  so 
forth,  has  polluted  the  water.  That  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  scarcity  of  herring  in  those  waters,  but  the  fishing  done  by  this 
company  is  75  or  100  miles  away.  All  that  I  know  of  m  that  regard 
as  to  the  source  of  the  complaint  has  been  already  stated  in  this 
record,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  on  the  proof  on  our  side  and  the  lack 
of  proof  on  the  other  that  these  people  make  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  at  least  continue  until  they  can  recoup  them- 
selves in  the  reasonable  period  of  10  years  for  which  they  ask.  If 
this  question  was  determined  simply  on  the  question  of  fact  and  on 
the  proof,  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  that  prohibition  at  all, 
but  I  do  believe,  on  the  showing  that  it  would  take  at  least  10  years 
to  let  them  realize  on  their  investment,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  herring  for  this  purpose  before  that  time.  As 
-was  stated  by  Mr.  Snow,  that  certainly  would  not  encourage  any- 
body else  to  start  a  herring  fertilizer  plant  in  addition  to  their  plant 
and,  through  all  these  years  from  1889  these  people  have  been  alone 
in  that  field.  They  have  not  had  any  monopoly  of  it  because  anyone 
else  could  have  entered  that  business.  Therefore  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Ev^ermann  will  agree  that  at  least  10  years  ought  to  be  given  to  these 
people  for  the  purpose  of  recouping  the  value  of  their  plant  and 
getting  their  money  back. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  doctor  did  not  strenu- 
ously object  to  the  10-year  period.     Is  that  all,  Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Browne.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  sa3^ 

TTTBTHES  STATEMENT  OF  DK.  BABTOK  W.  EVEBMANN. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Now,  Doctor,  have  you  any  suggestions  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  sav  a  few  words 

ft/ 

on  this  herring  matter.  As  I  have  listened  to  the  argument  on  the 
herring  (j^uestion  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  erroneous 
information  or  a  ffood  deal  of  misinformation  regarding  the  herring, 
and  the  question  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood  by  any  of  those 
who  have  touched  upon  it  before  this  committee. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  statements  to  make  our  position 
clear,  and  T  hope  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  general  question. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  let  me  say  just 
a  few  words  regarding  the  Atlantic  herring.  The  Atlantic  herring 
is  a  different  species  from  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  but  a  closely 
related  species.  They  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  and  they  of 
course  both  belong  to  the  same  family,  the  family  to  which  the  com- 
mon shad  belongs. 

The  Atlantic  herring  is  the  fish  which  gives  rise  to  the  largest  fish- 
ery in  the  world.  That  species  extends  all  the  way  from  off  our 
New  England  coast  north  to  I^abrador  and  across  to  northern  Nor- 
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way  and  south  on  the  European  coast  to  northern  Africa.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  basis  of  a  very  large  and  very  extensive 
fishery,  or  very  extensive  fisheries,  more  important  on  the  coast  of 
Europe  than  on  the  coast  of  America,  but  still  very  important  here, 
and  these  fisheries  have  been  prosecuted  vigorously  for  msmy  years 
on  the  coast  of  Europe  and  for  a  great  many  years  on  this  side 

Mr.  Browne  quoted  from  Prof.  Huxley.  Prof.  Huxley  did  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to  investigate  the  fisheries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, give  it  as  his  opinion  that  man  can  not  by  any  operations  that  he 
may  engage  in  seriously  deplete  any  real  salt-water  species  whost- 
spawning  grounds  are  beyond  the  control  or  beyond  the  activities  of 
man.  The  herring  is  one  of  the  best  instances  or  illustrations  of  a 
species  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  come  into  fresh  water  to  spawn ;  it 
does  not  come  into  the  bays,  the  estuaries,  or  sounds,  but  spawns  in 
salt  water,  offshore  in  places  where  its  eggs,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, are  practically  secure.  They  are  not  immune,  however,  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies  of  various  sorts,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  herring  lays  a  great  many  eggs.  If  its  eggs  were  perfectly 
immune  or  perrectly  safe  and  were  sure  to  hatch  and  the  young  were 
sure  to  grow  to  maturity,  the  herring  would  not  produce  more  than 
two  or  three  eggs.  But  the  dangers  are  great  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  or  to  have  developed  the  necessity  for  the  herring  to  lay  a 
large  number  of  eggs  annually  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  J'ou  know  where  the  spawning  beds  are  of  the 
Alaska  herring? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  where  thev  are  for  the 
Alaska  herring.  I  will  touch  upon  that  a  little  later.  With  the 
Atlantic  herring  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  there  are  ex- 
tensive spawning  beds  or  areas  for  spawning  east  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  up  around  the  island  of  Anacostia  and  other 
islands  about  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  various 
other  small  islands  about  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  northward. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  they  do  spawn  in  shallow  water? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  spawn  in  relatively  shallow  water,  from  3 
feet  to  30  feet  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  bury  their  eggs? 

Dr.  E\t:rmann.  No,  sir;  their  effgs  are  not  buried.  They  will 
ordinarily  rest  more  or  less  definitely  upon  the  bottom,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  movements  by  the  moving  of  the  water  more  or  less. 

The  Atlantic  herring  on  the  coast  of  our  New  England  States  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  caught  in  vest  numbers  every 
year,  but  there  are  now  and  then  so-called  lean  years,  and  alarmists 
feel  that  the  herring  fishery  is  going  to  pieces.  The  relatively  anall 
catch  may  continue  for  two  or  more  years,  and  then  they  appear  as 
abundant  as  ever.  Investigation  has  shown  that  there  are,  so  far  a* 
we  now  know,  irregiilar  fluctuations  in  their  run  in  certain  places 
and  irregular  variations  in  places  of  their  runs.  They  have  been 
found  to  be  rare  in  certain  regions  for  many  years  and  then  suddenly 
discovered  in  those  same  regions  in  great  abundance,  so  that  those 
who  are  perhaps  best  informed  are  or  the  opinion  that  if  you  could 
go  over  the  whole  range  of  the  Atlantic  herring  on  the  coast  of 
America  and  on  the  coast  of  Europe  that  the  herring  would  be  found 
to  be  approximately  uniform  in  abundance  year  after  year,  although 
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the  slight  and  local  fluctuations  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  work 
advantage  or  disadvantage  now  and  then  to  certain  individual  com- 
panies or  fishermen  who  are  engaged  in  business  lociilly. 

The  CHAiB3iAN.  How  far  to  the  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
thev  found? 

Dr.  EvEBMANN.  The  fisheries  do  not  amount  to  anything  south  of 
the  coast  of  Maine.  The  great  center  of  the  herring  fishery  in 
America  is  at  Eastport  and  Lubec,  Me.,  and  elsewhere  about  Passa- 
maauoddy  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  herring  found  to  the  south  ? 

Dr.  EvERMAKN.  Yes,  They  have  been  found  south  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Mr.  Browne.  Some  come  up  the  Potomac  River,  do  they  not, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  herring  which  come  up  the  Potomac  River 
are  of  a  different  species.  In  fact,  they  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
more  closely  related  to  the  shad  than  the  true  herring.  There  are 
no  true  herring  fisheries  of  any  importance  south  of  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  herring  may  be  classed  as  a  northern- 
water  fish — a  cold-water  fish? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  is  that  true  of  the  Atlantic 
herring,  but  it  is  true  of  the  Pacific  herring. 

Now,  as  to  the  spawning  beds,  I  have  stated  regarding  the  Atlantic 
herring.  No  one  knows,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  just  where  the 
spawnmg  beds  of  the  Pacific  herring  are.  The  species  is  of  even 
wider  distribution  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  Atlantic  herring  is 
on  the  Atlantic.  I  have  seen  specimens  from  San  Diego,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  California,  north  to  Bering  Strait,  a  dLstance  of 
many  thousand  miles.  The  species  is  not  abundant,  however,  south 
of  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  herring  fishery  or  cannery  south  of 
the  Killisnoo  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Herring  are  caught  in  limited  numbers  for  bait 
and  for  food  all  the  way  from  California  to  northern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  other  large  fertilizer  plant  on  the 
coast,  is  there? 

Mr.  Evermann.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  fertilizer  plant 
that  is  utilizing  herring. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  fishermen  engaged  in  the  her- 
ring fishery  extensively,  aside  from  this  company  f 

Dr.  Evermann.  Not  very  extensively.  There  are  some  fertilizer 
plants  on  the  Sound,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  small,  and  do  not 
utilize  the  herring. 

Now,  in  Alaska  the  great  bulk  of  the  herring  are  caught  by  Mr. 
Spuhn's  company;  but  considerable  quantitie> — increasing  quanti- 
ties— are  being  caught  year  by  year  now  for  other  purposes;  for 
smoking  and  ror  salting,  and  more  particularly  for  bait  in  the  hali- 
but fishery.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for 
herring  for  halibut  bait  will  be  an  increasing  demand. 

Now,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  utilization  of  herring  for  food. 
I  can  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Browne  read  from  Mr. 
Spnhn  as  to  the  effect  upon  herring  of  the  so-called  red  feed,  namely > 
to  render  it  useless  for  salting  or  smoking  and  for  food  purposes. 
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This  so-called  "red  feed"  is  simply  the  food  which  the  herring 
finds  most  abundant  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  Pacific  coast  herring.  They  have  the  same  kind  of 
food  that  the  Atlantic  herring  have.  Our  New  England  fishennerx 
talk  about  the  "  red  feed  "  on  the  Atlantic  just  as  they  do  in  Alaska. 
This  so-called  "  red  feed  "  consists  of  vast  numbers  of  little  crusta- 
ceans, little  crabs,  almost  microscopic,  very  small,  and  very 
abundant,  and  for  a  time  these  crustaceans  simply  swarm  in  the 
waters  and  the  herring  feed  upon  them  almost  exclusively.  These 
little  crustaceans  ferment  quickly ;  they  decay  soon  after  having  been 
eaten  by  the  herring  unless  the  herring  continues  to  live  and  digest 
them.  If  the  herring  is  caught  and  killed  with  its  stomach  full  of 
red  feed,  then  that  red  feed  ferments  and,  of  course,  the  bacteria 
spread  from  it  to  the  tissues  of  the  herring  and  the  herring  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  food. 

Therefore  the  red-feed  (juestion  is  a  question  with  the  Pa;ssama- 
quodd}^  herring  fishermen  just  as  it  is  or  may  become  in  Alaska.  On 
ttie  Atlantic  coast  it  gives  rise  to  quite  a  fight  between  two  classes  of 
fishermen  in  the  herring  fishery  in  Maine.  The  seine  fishermen  claim 
that  the  traps  in  Maine  are  very  destructive  to  the  herring  fisherv, 
and  therefore  they  want  them  aoolished.  The  trap  fishermen  reply 
by  saying  that  the  trap  is  really  the  best  way  to  catch  herring,  be- 
cause it  holds  them  alive  until  they  can  be  utilized,  whereas  the  seine 
kills  them  at  once,  and  if  they  are  caught  at  the  time  they  are  feed- 
ing upon  the  red  feed  the  seine-caught  herring  soon  deteriorate,  which 
is  true;  but  the  trap-caught  herring  remain  m  the  trap  until  needed, 
and  during  the  time  that  they  are  held  there  they  are  barred  from 
eating  other  food,  or  any  food,  and  they  digest  the  food  which  they 
have  already  eaten,  so  that  when  taken  out  of  the  trap  they  are  good 
for  canning  or  for  putting  up  as  food. 

In  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  the  herring  is  used 
in  three  principal  ways.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  is 
as  sardines.  The  herring  are  put  up  in  two  classes  of  sardines. 
Those  that  are  quite  small  are  put  up  in  oil  and  they  make  the  highest 
grade  of  sardine  that  is  made  in  tnis  country.  Those  that  are  too 
large  to  put  into  the  ordinary  sardine  can  are  cut.  They  take  off 
not  only  the  head  but  a  large  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fish,  and 
leave  just  a  sufficient  length  of  the  body  to  be  put  into  the  can  to 
make  it  of  sardine  length.  These  pieces  are  packed  in  sardine  boxes 
of  the  ordinary  size,  with  mustard,  and  they  put  in  as  much  mustard 
as  their  consciences  will  permit  them  to  put  m,  as  mustard  costs  less 
than  the  fish.  They  put  upon  the  market  these  two  kinds  of  sardines, 
in  oil  and  in  mustard,  both  excellent  food  articles.  I  know  they 
are  able  to  utilize  herring  of  various  sizes,  from  small  up  to  a  con- 
siderable size,  by  cutting  off  only  the  necessary  portions  of  the  head 
and  tail.  Now,  the  larger  herring  are  used  in  the  other  two  ways — 
jsmoked  or  salted,  and  considerable  quantities  are  put  up  in  each  of 
those  ways. 

The  Pacific  coast  herring  while  it  is  different  species  from  the 
Atlantic  herring  is  such  a  closely  related  species  that  we  would  sup- 
pose they  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  ways  that  the  Atlantic  her- 
ring are  utilized;  but  before  anyone  can  make  any  positive  state- 
ment upon  the  question  experiments  would  have  to  be  tried  over  and 
^ver  again  to  demonstrate  the  fact ;  for  because  two  species  are  closely 
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i*elated  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you  can  do  with  one  all 
that  you  can  do  with  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  main  differences  between  these  two 
classes  of  fish  f  * 

Dr.  Evermann.  The  differences  are  technical — ^the  size  of  the 
mouth,  the  number  of  scales  that  you  can  count  from  the  sills  back 
to  the  base  of  the  tail  in  a  longitudinal  series.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  length,  depth,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  differences  do  not  indicate  very  much  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  fish  can  be  successfully  put  up  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.  However,  as  I  was  saying, 
because  two  species  are  closely  related  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  would  be  equally  valuable  or  could  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  dog  salmon  and  the  sockeye  salmon  are  very  closely  re- 
lated species,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  market  value. 
The  shad  and  the  Potomac  herring  are  closely  related  species,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  food  Values. 

The  Pacific  herring  is  closely  related  to  the  Atlantic  herring;  they 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  can  not  be  told  apart  when  eaten  fresh, 
I  have  eaten  both  of  them  fresh ;  I  feel  sure  that  experiments  would 
demonstrate  that  the  Pacific  herring  would  make  an  excellent  sardine. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  any  difference  in  the  taste? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  can  not  recall  that  I  noticed  any  difference.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  eat  the  two  at  the  same  time.  I  ate  one  in  Alaska 
and  the  other  over  at  Eastport,  Me.,  but  they  are  both  splendid  fish — 
splendid  pan  fish. 

If  experiments  could  be  tried,  or  if  we  could  induce  somebody  to 
make  those  experiments,  or  if  the  Government  would  provide  an  ex- 
periment station  where  we  could  experiment  in  making  sardines 
and  other  products  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  herring,  I  feel  very  hope- 
ful that  good  results  could  be  obtained. 

Now,  as  to  smoking  and  salting:  The  salting  has  already  been 
tried,  and  it  can  be  successfully  done  in  Alaska.  Whether  smoking 
can  be  done  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  possible.  Experiments  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  demon- 
strate other  possible  uses  to  which  herring  could  be  put,  and  I  think 
they  are  many. 

I  might  repeat  that,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  knows, 
there  has  been  no  depletion  of  the  Pacific  herring,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  Killisnoo  establishment  are 
concerned  they  have  been  confined  within  a  relatively  small  area,  so 
far  as  all  Alaska  is  concerned.  As  to  Prof.  Huxley's  statement  re- 
garding the  impossibility  of  man  diminishing  the  supply  of  any  sea 
hsh,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  ready  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  certainly 
is  much  more  difficult  to  deplete  the  supply  of  a  purely  ocean  fish 
than  it  is  to  deplete  the  supply  of  a  lake  or  river  spawning  fish,  such 
as  salmon  or  shad,  which  come  into  fresh  water  to  spawn,  because 
man  can  get  at  the  spawning  beds  and  the  fish  are  caught  as  they 
come  up  the  stream,  whereas  with  the  salt-water  spawning  fish  that 
can  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  a^  complaints  come  to  your  office  that  the 
supply  of  herring  in  this  Killisnoo  locality  has  been  diminished  by 
this  plant? 
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Dr.  EvERMAKN.  A  great  many  complaints  have  come  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  from  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  perhaps  other  places,  but 
chiefly  from  those  two  places,  and  I  suppose  that  there  is  some  jvcstice 
in  some  of  those  complaints  at  least,  particularly  those  coming  from 
about  Ketchikan.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  at  Juneau  are 
simply  the  reecho  of  complaints  made  some  place  else. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  you  think  the  Ketchikan  complaints  hare 
some  just  foundation? 

Dr.  EvERifANN.  The  schools  of  king  salmcm  hare  their  feeding 
grounds  around  about  Ketchikan,  and  uie  king  salmon  follow  up  the 
schools  of  herring  and  feed  upon  them.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the 
herring  fishery  might  be  prosecuted  so  vigorously  and  persistently 
as  to  diminish  the  school  of  herring,  upon  which  the  km^  salmon 
in  the  Ketchikan  region  depend,  and  that,  of  course,  womd  affect 
more  or  less  seriously  the  Ketchikan  king-salmon  fishery,  and  that 
is  the  fishery  which  has  in  recent  years  developed  most  considerably. 
It  is  a  very  important  fishery,  as  I  understand  it,  for  catching  king 
salmon  by  troUmg  practically  every  month  in  the  year.  Is  not  that 
so,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Ketchikan  is  near  enough  to  KUlisnoo  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  these  complaints  first  begin  to  come 
to  the  department,  if  you  remember? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  I  should  say  at  least 
three  or  four  years  ago.    It  may  be  even  longer  ago  that  tnat. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection,  from  Mr.  Snow's  statement,  is 
that  their  really  large  catch  has  only  been  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is  at  Killisnoo. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes ;  according  to  the  report  just  read,  the  largest 
catch  was  in  1911.  But  I  should  say  that  these  complaints  are  coin- 
cident with  the  development  of  the  king  salmon  fishery  in  the  Ketch- 
ikan region  and  the  development  of  the  halibut  fishery  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

More  and  more  herring  will  be  demanded  by  the  halibut  fishery 
for  bait  and  the  king  salmon  fishery  at  Ketchikan  will  go  on  devel- 
oping until  it  reaches  that  point  where  the  number  of  individuals 
engaged  in  it  cease  to  make  an  adequate  profit,  and  then  it  will  de- 
cline, of  course.  But  that  the  catch  of  herring  by  the  Killisnoo  plant 
will  seriously  affect  the  species  of  herrins  in  all  Alaska  is  improbable. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  higher  uses  of  fish  and  lower 
uses — that  is  to  say,  that  a  fish  which  is  an  article  demanded  for 
food  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  I  will  agree  with 
that  to  this  extent;  that  if  the  use  of  the  article  for  any  purpose 
other  than  for  food  results  in  anybody  going  without  food  and  de- 

E riving  those  who  want  food  of  that  product  then  that  use  should 
e  restricted;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  kind  regarding  the 
herring  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  herring  die  soon  after  they  reach  ma- 
turity ? 
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Dr.  EvERMANK.  No,  sir.  They  are  quite  unlike  the  salmon  in 
that  respect.  They  go  on  and  live  for  several  years  and  spawn  sev- 
eral different  seasons. 

The  Chaibman.  How  large  do  they  get? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  A  10-inch  herring  is  a  pretty  good-sized  herring. 
In  one  of  my  reports  I  recorded  my  measurements  of  quite  a  number. 
The  average  of  71  examples  taken  at  Uyak  was  11.67  inches. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  to  be  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  do 
thev  stop  growing? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  go  on  growing  as  lone 
as  they  live,  but  grow  less  each  year  as  they  get  older  than  they  did 
in  the  earlier  years. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  about  the  maximum  size? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Speaking  from  memory  entirely,  I  think  about  14 
or  16  inches  is  the  largest  fever  measured  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  MoBER.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  there  were  two 
species  of  herring  in  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  the  herring  we 
usually  get  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  very  small  compared  with 
those  to  the  westward.  The  herring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Karluk 
arc  very  large.  A  few  kits  are  put  up  there  by  the  superintendent 
for  his  own  use,  and  some  are  brought  to  San  Francisco  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association.  These  herring  are  as  large  as  mackerel  and 
very  fine,  and  they  occur  in  abundance.  They  run  from  15  to  16 
inches  in  length. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Killisnoo  herring  are  smaller. 

Mr.  MosBR.  As  I  say,  I  have  always  thought  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct species. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  know  those  herring  at  Uyak.  In  1903  I  was 
there  and  compared  them  with  various  herring  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  So  far  as  T  was  able  to  discover,  there  is  only  the  one  spe- 
cies, and  it  may  well  be  that  the  herring  in  the  Killisnoo  region  are 
smaller  than  the  herring  farther  north,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
big  ones  are  caught  off  at  Killisnoo. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state, 
Dr.  Evermann,  in  connection  with  the  herring  fishery? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  have  nothing  to  add  except 
that  I  have  read  the  amendment  proposed  by  you  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fishery  experiment  station  m  Alaska,  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  that  you  get  lavorable  action  on  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  is  very 
much  needed  up  there.    I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  adjourn.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  patience  you  have  manifested  in  waiting  so  long 
to  get  these  hearings  concluded.  We  have  pushed  them  along  just 
as  fast  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Browne.  Tt  makes  a  valuable  contribution.  Senator,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  salmon  fisheries. 

Mr.  Dorr.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  the  committee  for  having 
been  so  patient  with  us. 

Thereupon,  at  9.25  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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FBIDAT,  JUNE  28,    191d. 

Committee  on  Fisheries, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
Present:  Senators  Jones  (chairman),  Bourne,  and  Overman. 
Also  appeared  Hon.  Knute  Nelgon.  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Moser. 

BTATEHEKT  OF  HON.  ENTTTE  NELSON,  XTNITED  STATES  SEKATOB 

FBOM  MINNESOTA. 

Senator  Nelson.  In  1904  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories  sent  out  to  investigate  conditions  in 
Alaska.  We  were  nearly  two  months  on  the  trip.  The  subcommittee 
consisted  of  Senator  Dillingham,  as  chairman ;  Senator  Patterson,  of 
Colorado;  Senator  Burnham,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  myself.  We 
went  up  the  inland  passage  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  and  from  there 
over  the  White  Pass  Road  down  to  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Yukon  at  White  Horse,  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Y  ukon,  which. 
I  believe,  is  called  Thirty  Mile  River.  From  there  we  took  a  steam- 
boat and  went  down  through  Thirty  Mile  River  to  Lake  Lebarore 
and  finally  into  the  Yukon  River.  The  stream  is  not  the  Yukon 
proper  until  Pelly  River  unites  with  it  at  a  point  above  Fort  Sel- 
kirk,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  trading  station,  the  name  of  which  for 
the  moment  has  escaped  me. 

From  there  we  went  to  Dawson.  We  stayed  in  Dawson  a  short 
time,  and  then  we  went  down  to  Eagle,  the  first  station  across  the 
boundary  line  within  our  territorial  limits.  It  is  about  12  miles 
west  of  the  boundary  line  between  our  country  and  the  Yukon  ter- 
ritory, or  the  district  of  Yukon.  We  stopped  at  Eagle  several  day^. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  military  post  there,  which  I  understand  ha> 
since  been  abandoned.  I  went  out  with  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
post  some  25  or  30  miles  on  horseback  and  visited  some  mining 
claims  on  Mission  Creek.  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who 
made  that  trip. 

From  Eagle  we  went  down  the  Yukon  to  a  place  called  Rampart, 
which  is  a  little  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana.  We  stayed 
there  nearly  a  week  waiting  for  transportation  farther  down  tlie 
river.  I  visited  the  country  there  and  went  across  the  river  at  Ram- 
part. Rampart  is  on  the  left  bank,  or  the  south  bank,  of  the  Yukon, 
and  we  went  across  to  a  place  where  the  Government  had  a  small 
agricultural  experimental  station.  Then  we  went  down  the  Yukon 
to  St.  Michael,  stopping  at  Holy  Cross  and  other  places  above.  We 
stayed  a  while  at  St.  Michael,  and  then  we  went  over  to  Nome  and 
visited  the  mines  back  of  Nome.  Then  we  came  back  from  there  on 
a  revenue  cutter,  which  met  us  at  St.  Michael  and  carried  us  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  We  spent  some  time  there,  and  then  sailed  to  Dutch 
Harbor,  Unalaska,  and  after  spending  some  time  there  we  went  up 
by  way  of  Kodiak  Island.  We  visited  a  great  cannery  there  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Kodiak  Island  at  Karluk,  and  from  there  we  went 
around  the  straits  between  Afognak  Island  and  Kodiak  Island  to  the 
village  of  Kodiak.    There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  correct 
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spelling  of  the  name  Kodiak.  By  some  it  is  held  to  be  K-o-d-i-a-k, 
and  by  others  K-a-d-i-a-k.  The  old  name  was  St.  Paul,  and  it  was 
the  Riissian  capital.  From  there  we  went  up  to  Valdez  and  spent 
Home  time  there. 

At  Valdez  I  went  out  with  a  party  of  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter 
and  a  friend  of  mine  I  found  there.  We  went  on  horseback  up 
through  the  Keystone  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  Thompsons  Pass.  The 
men  with  me  would  not  go  any  farther,  and  so  we  turned  back. 

From  Valdez  we  went  back  to  Sitka,  and  from  Sitka,  after  staying 
there  a  while,  we  went  back  to  Juneau  again,  and  then  from  Juneau 
back  home  over  the  same  route  we  went  out  on. 

I  took  great  pains  at  all  these  places,  especially  at  Ea^le  and  at 
Hampart  and  St.  Michael  and  Nome  and  Valdez,  to  investigate  local 
conditions.  At  Rampart,  while  we  were  there  a  week.  Judge  Wicker- 
sham  was  holding  court,  and  men  where  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory  to  attend  court  as  grand  and  petit  jurymen  and  court 
commissioners,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  to  interview  and  see  a 
great  many  people. 

I  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  what  Alaska  needed  above 
evenrthing  else  was  transportation  facilities.  There  were  no  wagon 
roads  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  little  patch  of  a  road  at  Sitka  about 
a  mile  or  so,  but  aside  from  that  there  were  not  any  roads  anywhere 
in  Alaska.  The  miners  in  some  instances  had  made  pack  trails  where 
they  had  found  what  they  called  new  strikes,  but  transportation 
T^as  exceedingly  expensive,  and  no  placer  mine  could  be  worked 
unless  it  was  exceedingly  rich,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figures,  but  at  Rampart  T  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  cost  of  carrying  provisions  and  other 
things  up  on  tne  Minook  River  and  Little  Minook  River,  back  of 
Rampart,  where  the  mines  are.  The  prices  were  frightful,  and,  as  I 
say,  it  seemed  to  me  that  what  Alaska  needed  first  oi  all  at  that  time 
was  some  help  in  the  way  of  securing  roads  and  trails  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  most  urgent  need 
of  aU. 

I  was  also  somewhat  familiar  with  legislation  pertaining  to 
Alaska.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1899,  a  system  of  license  and  occupa- 
tion taxes  had  been  enacted  for  Alaska,  which  was  the  only  system 
of  taxation  prevailing  then  and  prevailing  now,  aside  from  taxes 
levied  in  incorporated  towns.  I  will  read  the  schedule  of  taxes 
here   [reading]  : 

Skc.  400.  That  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  (»r  (Munpany  prostHMiting 
or  ntteniptlnp  to  prosecnte  any  of  the  follnwhijx  lines  af  business  within  the 
IHstrlot  of  Alaska  sliall  first  apply  for  and  obtain  license  so  to  dn  from  a  <lls- 
trlct  court  or  a  subdivision  thereof  In  said  District,  and  pay  for  sjiid  license 
for  the  respective  lines  of  business  and  trade  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Abstract  ottices,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Banks,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollnrs  per  anninn. 

Boarding  houses  having  accommcMlatlons  for  ten  or  nj<»re  iruests,  twenty-five 
doUars  per  annum. 

Brokers  (money*  bill,  note,  and  stock),  one  hundnnl  dollars  iK»r  ainium. 

Billiard  ro<miH.  twenty-five  dollars  per  tnble  per  annum. 

BowUng  alleys,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annimi. 

Breweries,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Bottling  works,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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Cigar  mamifacturers,  twenty-five  dollars  |)er  annum. 

Cigar  store  or  stand,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Drug  stores,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Public  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Electric  light  plants,  furnishing  light  or  power  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum. 

Fisheries:  Salmon  canneries,  four  cents  per  case;  8alm<M]  salterfes,  ten  cents 
per  barrel ;  fish-oil  works,  ten  cents  per  barrel ;  fertilizer  woilcs,  twenty  cents 
per  ton. 

Freight  and  passenger  transportation  lines,  propelled  by  mechanical  power 
on  inland  waters,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum  on  net  tonnage,  customhouse 
measurement,  of  each  vessel. 

(iiis  plants,  for  heat  or  light  for  sale,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Hotels,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Halls,  public,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Jewelers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Mines:  Quartz  mills,  three  dollars  per  stamp  per  year. 

For  mercantile  establishments  a  graduated  tax  is  provided  on  the 
amount  of  business  done.  I  believe  there  are  some  four  grades  or 
classes. 

Mercantile  establishments :  Doing  a  business  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUars 
per  annum,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  doing  a  business  of  seveDty-fire 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum; 
doing  a  business  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  business  of  ten  thon- 
sand  dollars  per  annum,  fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  busineBS  of  under  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum ;  doing  a  bustness  of 
under  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

Meat  markets,  twenty  dollars  per  annum. 

Manufactories  not  enumerated  herein,  same  classification  and  license  charges 
as  mercantile  establishments. 

Physicians,  itinerant,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Planing  mills,  fifty  dollars  per  annum  when  not  part  of  a  sawmill. 

Pawnbrokers,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Peddlers,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Patent-medicine  venders  (not  regular  druggists),  fifty  dollars  per  nnnnm. 

Railroads,  one  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  annum  on  each  mUe  operated. 

Restaurants,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Real-estate  dealers  and  brokers,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Ships  and  shipping:  Ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  doing  local  business  for 
hire  plying  in  Alaskan  waters,  one  dollar  per  ton  per  annum,  on  net  tonnage, 
customhouse  measurement  of  each  vessel. 

Sawmills,  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  on  the  lumber  sawed. 

Steam  ferries,  one  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Toil  road  or  trail,  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Tobacconists,  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

Tramways,  ten  dollars  for  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  per  annum. 

Transfer  companies,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Tjixiderniists.  twenty  dolbirs  per  annum. 

Theaters,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Waterworks  furnishing  water  for  sale,  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

These  are  all  taxes  per  annum.  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  all  these  taxes  went  directly  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  into  the  common  fund,  and  the  people 
of  Alaska  got  no  direct  benefit  from  it.  Along  between  1900  and 
1903  a  law  was  enacted — I  can  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  it, 
if  desired — giving  to  the  incorporated  towns  in  Alaska — ^there  were 
some  8  or  9  of  them  at  that  time,  and  there  are  about  10  or  12  now — 
these  occupation  taxes  collected  within  the  incorporated  towns  for 
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ttieir  own  use.  This  was  the  condition  when  I  came  back  from 
Alaska — all  these  occupation  taxes  went  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  except  what  was  collected  in  the  incorporated  towns. 
After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  fair  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  these  occupation  and  license 
taxes  go  to  the  people  of  Alaska  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  schools. 

There  were  no  schools  anywhere  in  Alaska  for  white  children  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  no  authority  under  which  schools 
could  be  organized  outside  of  the  incorporated  towns.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  prepared  a  bill  and  succeeded  in  passing  it,  to  carry 
out  my  ideas  of  i^Iief .  It  became  a  law  on  the  27th  of  tfanuary,  1905, 
and  I  will  just  read  you  the  beginning  of  it,  which  will  show  you 
the  object  I  sought  to  accomplish. 

That  all  moneys  derive«l  from  and  collected  for  liquor  licenses,  occupation,  or 
trade  licenses  outside  of  the  lucorix)rated  towns  in  the  District  of  Alaslcn  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Trejisury  Department  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain 
as  n  separate  and  distinct  fund,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alaska  fund,"  and  to  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated  in  the  District  of  Alaska. 

So  that  it  becomes  a  separate  fund ;  all  of  these  taxes  outside  of  the 
incorporated  towns  become  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury,  known 
as  the  Alaska  fund. 

Then  the  law  further  provides : 

One-fourth  of  said  fund,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  said  district ; 
five  per  centum  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
insane  persons  in  said  district,  or  so  much  of  said  five  i)er  centimi  as  may  be 
needed;  and  all  the  residue  of  said  fund  shall  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  wagon  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  said  district. 

Now,  what  puzzled  me  at  that  time  in  drafting  the  bill  was  to  pet 
the  machinery  for  doing  this  work  of  building  roads  and  trails. 
Thejr  had  no  township  government  there — no  county  government — 
nothing  but  mining  camps,  and  the  whole  administration  was  in  the 
judges  of  the  district  court  and  the  court  commissioners.  You  under- 
stand the  system  thoroughly  up  there,  T  suppose.  They  have  four 
judicial  divisions  and  each  division  is  divided  into  commissioner  dis- 
tricts, and  the  judges  appoint  commissioners  there  who  are  not  only 
court  commissioners  in  the  ordinary  sense^  but  they  are  ex  officio 
justices  of  the  peace,  ex  officio  notaries  public,  ex  officio  registers  and 
recorders  of  deeds,  ex  officio  coroners,  and  ex  officio  about  evervthing 
else.  They  perform  all  the  duties  done  by  county  officers  in  our 
Western  States. 

After  considering  the  situation  for  a  long  time  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  do  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  river  and  harbor  improvements;  that  is,  to  leave  it  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army.  Therefore  I  provided  in  the  bill  for  a  board  of 
road  commissioners  to  consist  of  three  Army  officers,  one  to  be  an 
engineer  officer  of  the  Army,  and  two  to  be  officers  of  the  military 
stations  in  Alaska.  That  board  has  had  charge  of  this  work  ever 
since. 

This  bill  also  provided  a  method  for  organizing  school  districts  in 
Alaska,  how  the  officers  were  to  be  selected,  and  so  on.    It  also  pro- 
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vided  for  taking  care  of  the  insane.    They  had  no  regular  system  by 
which  an  insane  person  could  be  committed  to  the  insane  asylum. 

It  was  practically  left  to  the  governor  and  it  took  from  six  months 
to  a  year  to  send  a  man  to  the  asylum.  This  law  also  provided  for 
a  method  for  investigating  cases  of  that  kind  and  committing  insane 
persons  to  asylums. 

I  have  stated  these  things  in  a  preliminarv  way  and  in  order  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  what  I  am  about  to  say  further.  I  can  not  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  the  funds  collected  amounted  to  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000  a  year  out  of  this  license  and  occupation  tax. 
which  was  devoted  to  building  roads  and  trails  and  schools  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  a  statement  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment giving  the  amount. 

Senator  Nelson.  How  far  back  does  it  go? 

The  Chairman.  For  five  j'^ears. 

Senator  Nelson.  You  have  no  figures  prior  to  that? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  we  did  not  go  back  of  that. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  of  that,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why  later. 

The  J^resident  appointed  the  board,  and  the  head  of  the  board  was 
Maj.  Richardson,  a  very  efficient  man.  As  I  have  stated,  the  income 
at  that  time  was  approximately  $200,000  per  annum.  Maj.  Richard- 
son and  I  would  get  the  Secretary  of  War  every  year  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  extra  appropriations,  and  we  got  considerable  every 
year.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
all ;  I  have  not  figured  it  up  lately ;  but  an  unfortunate  thing  hap- 
pened. Lieut.  Jarvis,  who  nad  been  in  the  Government  service  m 
Alaska,  resigned,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  industry.  He  came  to  Washington  and  lobbied 
a  bill  through  Congress  by  which  the  packers  got  rid  of  all  that 
cannery  tax,  and  that  practically  depleted  the  fund  about  one-third. 
The  Alaska  road  fund  lost  afeout  one-third  by  that  unfortunate 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  act  allowing,  the  packers  rebates 
for  fry  liberated  from  their  hatcheries? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes;  instead  of  paying  the  tax  the  employees  of 
the  company  could  simply  make  affidavits  and  turn  them  in  that  they 
had  liberated  so  many  fish  fry,  for  which  they  were  credited,  insteacl 
of  paying  the  money.  I  remember  getting  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  court  up  there  to  the  effect  that  after  the  law  was  passed 
ho  said  he  was  much  surprised  that  instead  of  the  money  the  packers 
turned  in  these  affidavits  and  that  robbed  the  fund.  I  can  not  give 
the  exact  figures,  but  I  looked  it  up  at  one  time,  and  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  that  legislation  robbed  the  Alaska  fund  of  at  least  one 
third,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  was  a  most  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  the  people  of  Alaska  were  entitled  to  that  tax  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  had  it.  I  knew  that  Jarvis  was  here  lobbying  for  the 
passage  of  the  measure,  but  I  was  very  busy  with  other  things.  I 
tried  to  keep  track  of  the  matter,  and  a  Senator  who  was  on  the  com- 
mittee promised  me  to  look  after  it  and  to  see  that  the  bill  did  not 
go  through.  I  relied  on  him,  but  T  was  disappointed.  Mv  interest 
was  wholly  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alaska.    I  became  interested 
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in  their  welfare,  and  I  wanted  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  that 
fund,  and  I  looked  upon  that  scheme  as  robbing  them  of  that  fund. 
In  this  bill  the  same  vicious  system  is  continued,  and  the  vice  of  the 
"^^hole  thing  is  that  there  is  no  Government  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  done  away  with  after  1913,  Senator,  by 
-this  bill.  We  do  away  with  the  rebate  after  the  year  1913.  The  last 
c^lause  in  section  2,  page  5,  is  as  follows : 

or  in  any  ease  after  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Senator  Nelson.  That  simply  gives  them  another  year.    I  am  very 

flad,  indeed,  that  the  bill  proposes  to  do  away  with  this  vicious  re- 
ate  system.  I  wish  you  would  have  your  clerk  send  to  the  depart- 
ment and  get  the  income  from  this  tax  system  from  the  year  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Januarjr  27,  1905,  until  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  it  from  the  time  the  act  first  went  into 
effect. 

Senator  Nelson.  After  the  Jarvis  law,  as  I  call  it,  was  passed  you 
can  see  what  a  big  decrease  there  was.  The  Alaska  fund  would  have 
l>een  greatly  crippled,  but  Maj.  Richardson  came  down  here  every 
winter  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  strong  with  the  department  and 
he  would  always  get  the  Secretary  of  War  to  reconmiend  extra  ap^ 

Eropriations  and  that  helped  out.  He  and  I  would  always  appear 
efore  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  secure  additional  ad- 
propriations. 

Now,  I  have  no  personal  interest,  you  understand,  of  any  kind 
in  Alaska.    All  I  am  interested  in  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  more  than  anybody  else  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  drew  this  bill  and  I  think  this  law  has  done 
more  good  than  any  legislation  they  have  had  there.  You  can  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  having  an  Army  board  there.  In  the  first 
place  they  receive  their  salaries  as  Army  officers  and  no  salary  comes 
out  of  the  fimd.  In  the  second  place  they  are  removed  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  local  influence  tnat  would  be  pulling  and  hauling 
one  way  and  another.  They  act  independently  and  we  know  how 
efficient  they  have  been  in  the  matter  of  river  and  harbor  inprove- 
menta  and,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  done  as  well  in  Alaska. 

I  hope  you  will  retain  the  provision  abolishing  this  rebate  system 
after  1913.  We  can  stand  it  another  year,  but  do  not  give  them  any 
more.  I  think  the  Government  itself  should  replenish  the  supply 
of  salmon  there  by  establishing  its  own  hatcheries  and  liberating 
its  own  fry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  the  Government  ought  to  main- 
tain its  own  hatcheries  in  Alaska? 

Senator  Nelson.  The  Government  ou^ht  to  maintain  its  own 
hatt'heries  there  iiL^^tead  of  leaving  it  as  it  is  now,  in  the  hands  of 
private  parties. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Nelson.  The  present  system  leads  to  corruption.  T  do 
not  say  that  the  officers  of  those  companies  are  worse  than  anybody 
else,  but  we  all  know  how  it  is  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  assossnipnts, 
A  man  will  be  honest  in  everything  else,  but  when  the  assc»ssor  comes 
around  he  is  apt  to  go  as  low  as  possible.  I  am  glad  you  limit  the 
time  in  the  bill. 
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I  now  come  to  what  I  am  directly  interested  in,  because  of  a  Min- 
nesota company.  You  will  find  the  provision  on  page  2  of  the  bili 
levying  a  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel  on  whale  oil  and  50  cents  per  ton 
on  fertilizers  made  from  whales,  page  2,  line  12. 

Now,  to  explain.  A  conipany  was  incorporated  last  year  in  Min- 
neapolis called  the  Alaska  Whaling  Co.  They  have  had  two  vesseU 
buUt  at  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  company  known  as  the  Lind  Co.  i 

Senator  Nelson.  Gov.  Lind  is  a  stockholder  and  his  law  firm  is 
counsel  for  the  company-  This  company  has  its  headquartei-^  at 
Minneapolis.  They  have  two  whaling  vessels,  built  at  Seattle.  Mo^t 
of  the  stockholders  are  Norwegians — Minneapolis  Norwegians — of 
Norwegian  birth  or  descent. 

The  old  system  of  whaling,  as  you  know,  especially  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  was  simply  to  catch  a  whale  and  utilize  the  bones,  throwing 
all  the  rest  of  the  carcass  away.  Then  afterwards  the  carcass  wa< 
utilized  for  oil  as  well  as  the  bone.  Lately  they  have  commenced  to 
make  fertilizer  from  the  waste  product  of  the  whale.  In  Norway 
they  have  carried  on  for  years  a  system  of  whaling  by  which  they 
utilize  everything  in  the  carcass  of  the  whale.  They  utilize  the 
bones;  they  utilize  the  oil;  and  then  they  take  all  the  refuse  and  make 
fertilizer  out  of  it.  In  order  to  do  this  and  utilize  the  entire  carcass 
of  the  whale  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  floating  cookery,  so  called. 
They  haul  the  carcass  up  into  the  cookery  and  work  it  up  into  oil 
fertilizer,  and  whatever  else  it  may  be  used  for. 

This  company  for  which  I  speak — the  Alaska  Whaling  Co. — has 
had  built  two  vessels  in  Seattle  and  they  own  one  of  these  cookeriej-. 
The  Treasury  Department  had  the  question  presented  to  it  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  a  vessel  not  en^ged  in  transportation  or  in  any- 
thing else  except  this  cookery  business  would  require  an  American 
register.  The  department  here  held  that  it  would  not.  They  are 
about  to  establish  a  station  over  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  somewhere 
north  of  Dutch  Harbor,  somewhere  near  Shelikof  Strait — I  can  not 
say  at  what  point.  They  propose  to  establish  a  local  station  and  then 
they  propose  to  fish  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  As  you  know,  the  limit  of 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends  3  marine 
leagues  from  shore.    Beyond  that  the  waters  are  international. 

This  whaling  company  intends  to  fish  both  in  the  Arctic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans.  Of  course,  when  they  are  within  the  3-inile 
limit  they  are  within  Alaskan  waters,  but  when  they  are  outside  of 
that  limit  they  are  in  international  waters.  This  bill  proposes  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  oil,  and  that  is  objected  to  for  various  reasons. 
Perhaps  I  can  state  those  reasons  more  clearly  by  reading  from  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Ueland,  Gov.  Lind's  partner  and  a  director  in  the 
Alaska  Whaling  Co.  [reading]  i 

Section  1  nifikes  whf>le  oil  numiifactnred  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  sub- 
ject to  a  license  tax  of  12  cents  per  barrel.  If  enacted  into  law  this  would 
be  ambiguous  as  to  its  meaning  and  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  Its  adminis- 
tration. Our  company  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  waters  of 
Alaska,  but,  like  foreign  whalers,  will  also  operate  largely  on  the  high  seas. 
It  will  operate  with  a  floating  cookery  on  which  the  whale  oil  will  be  mann- 
factured.  The  cookery  may  sometimes  be  within  three  marine  leagues  of 
shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  determine 
what  oil  is  manufactured  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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You  can  see  that  point.  A  whaling  vessel  may  catch  a  whale  within 
tlie  3-mile  limit  or  the  3  marine  leagues  or  geographical  miles, 
or  they  may  catch  the  whale  outside  of  that  limit.  They  can  not  very 
well  keep  the  two  catches  separate.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  product 
together,  and  you  can  see  what  a  contention  and  what  a  conflict  there 
will  be  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  oil  is  the  product  of  fish 
caught  in  Alaskan  waters  or  not  [reading] : 

Sliould  the  bill  become  law,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Govern^ 
ment  would  make  our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  heavy  tax 
oo  its  high-sea  whaling — a  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are 
exempt. 

Tt  would  lead  to  this,  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  which  catch 
^vllales  on  the  high  seas  would  be  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  tax  would  be  on  the  whole  output. 

Senator  Nelson.  It  would  tax  the  whole  output  and  you  can  see 
that  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  especially  as  against  the 
Canadian  whalers,- and  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of 
the  tariff  system.  You  know  under  our  last  tariff  law  there  is  a 
duty  of  8  cents  a  gallon  on  whale  oil.  They  would  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage against  the  Canadian  whalers  [reading] : 

The  Canadians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  steadily 
increasing  scale  in  the  north  Pacific.  Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  Ameri* 
oaii  whalers  much  more  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.  Wo  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  two  whaling  boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at 
Seattle  by  J.  P.  Duthie  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $115,000,  would  cost  a  Nor- 
'vv'egian  whaler  less  than  half  that  sum. 

This  letter  was  written  last  winter.  The  boats  which  he  mentions 
are  now  ready  and  I  think  are  at  work  [reading]  : 

Our  navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also  make  the  operating  exi)en8e8 
much  higher  for  Americans  than  for  Europeans  or  the  Japanese.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  the  American  whaler  may  operate  on  the  high  seas  in  comi)eti- 
tion  with  whalers  of  all  other  nations,  a  license  tax  on  the  oil  will  be  a  great 
blind icap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap  at  that,  considering  the  other  disad- 
vantages under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license- tax  law 
for  Alaska,  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy,  we  think  the  words  "  and  whale 
oil.'*  In  line  12,  page  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out.  If  retained,  the  rate 
of  **  12  cents  per  barrel "  should  certainly  be  materially  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses 
••  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  "  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  i)er  ton. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  ocean, 
or  from  whales  taken  on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufactured  '*  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,"  or  from  whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also 
apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will  also  be  made  on  a  floating  cookery. 
But  ther^  are  additional  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  tax  on  fertilizer. 
Article  581  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  puts  the  product  on  the  free  list. 
Canadian  and  other  foreign  whalers  w^ould  therefore  be  able  to  undersell  the 
American  whalers  In  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Foreign  countries  could  bring  their  fertilizers  into  our  country 
free  of  duty,  whereas  our  people  would  have  to  pay  this  tax  of  50 
cents  per  ton,  and  you  can  see  that  would  work  a  discrimination. 
[Reading :] 

To  tax  the  fertilizer  would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  i>ollcy. 

Fertilizers  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as  possible.    [Reading:] 

Our  company  has  expended  not  less  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for 
fertilizer  what  is  left  of  the  whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured. 
In  whale  fishing  that  part  of  the  carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift. 
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That  is,  heretofore  they  have  simply  utilized  the  bone  and  the  oil 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  carcass  go.    [Reading :] 

It  has  been  treated  as  offal  and  waste.  Now  the  attempt  to  utilize  that  part 
of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  should  certainly  not  be  discour- 
aged by  a  tax. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  his  letter — and  I  submit  that  he  is  rerr  fair- 
he  makes  this  suggestion.  If  you  want  to  tax  these  people  his  sug- 
gestion is  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  if  you  insist  on  taxing  them  thi< 
suggestion  is  a  good  one.     He  says  [reading]  : 

If  the  whale-fishing  industry  is  to  be  taxed  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried 
on  in  Alaska,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on 
the  vessels  engaged  in  whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska ;  a  license  fee  of, 
say,  $100.  This  would  make  the  law  free  from  ambiguity  and  easy  and  inex- 
pensive of  administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  suggested  by  Gov.  Lind  in  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  him. 

Senator  Nelson.  Now,  that  would  be  a  very  fair  thing — simply 
pay  a  license  tax  like  these  other  institutions  for  fishing  in  Alaskan 
waters.  Then  it  would  leave  them  as  to  the  oil  and  the  ^rtilizer  free 
of  the  tax.  and  you  can  see  how  difficult  it  would  be,  as  I  say,  to  de- 
termine wnat  portion  of  the  product  had  be^n  obtained  outside  of  the 
Territorial  jurisdiction  of  Alaska.  Personally,  I  should  judge  that 
the  bulk  of  the  whales  would  be  caught  outside  of  the  Territorial 
limits  of  Alaska,  both  in  the  Arctic  and  in  the  Pacific  Oceans.  To 
make  them  pay  that  tax  would  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  as 
against  the  Canadian  fishermen,  and  it  would  be  imworkable,  as  you 
call  see. 

The  Chairman.  Those  objections  seem  to  me  to  be  good. 

Senator  Nelson.  As  I  say,  if  you  want  to  tax  that  industry,  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  is  fair  and  reasonable,  compared 
with  this  schedule  of  taxes  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  here 
and  which  I  read,  and  Alaska  would  get  the  benefit  of  that  tax. 
That  would  go  into  the  Alaska  fund  and  they  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  the  letter  you  sent  me  put  into  the 
record. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
strike  out  the  words  in  line  12,  page  2  of  the  bill,  "  and  whale  oil." 
and  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "  shares,"  insert  the  words  "  or  whales." 
It  would  read  then,  with  these  two  amendments : 

Fish  oil,  twelve  cents  per  barrel;  and  fertilizer,  fifty  cents  per  ton,  except 
when  made  from  sharks  or  whales    •     ♦     ♦. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  amended  in  that  way,  and  then  if  you 
want  to  put  in  the  $100  license  tax  I  certainly  have  no  objection,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  good  solution  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  personal  view,  too,  I  would  say,  Sena- 
tor. I  have  no  doubt  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
feel  very  much  the  same  way. 
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The  letter  from  the  Alaska  Whaling  Co.  follows : 

Alaska  Whaling  Co., 
Minneapolis  J  Minn.,  AprU  18,  1912, 
Senator  Knute  Nelson, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

r>EAR  Sib:  In  connection  with  the  recent  valuable  assistance  which  you  ren- 
dered this  company,  you  know  in  a  general  way  about  its  organization,  its 
building  of  boats  for  the  whale  fishery,  its  plans  and  equipments  for  manufac- 
turing into  fertilizer  what  remains  of  the  whale  carcass  after  extracting  the 
oil  and  securing  the  valuable  bone. 

The  company's  attention  has  been  called  to  Senate  bill  5856,  introduced  March 
15,  !1912,  by  Senator  Jones,  "  to  amend  an  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska,"  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries.  The 
company  will  appreciate  very  much  if  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  that 
committee  the  following  objections  to  the  bill : 

First.  Section  1  makes  whale  oil  nianufnotured  "  within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska"  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  12  cents  i)er  barrel.  If  enacted  into  law, 
this  would  be  ambiguous  as  to  its  meaning  and  difficult  and  expensive  as  to  its 
administration.  Our  company  will  operate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  but,  like  foreign  whalers,  will  also  operate  largely  on  the 
high  seas.  It  will  operate  with  a  fioatlng  cookery  on  which  the  whale  oil  will 
bo  manufactured.  The  cookery  may  S4)metiines  be  wi'hln  3  marine  leagues 
of  shore  and  sometimes  beyond,  and  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  oil  is  manufactured  "  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska."  Should  the 
hill  become  law,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  the  Government  would  make 
our  company  and  other  American  whalers  pay  a  heavy  tax  on  its  high-sea 
whaling — ^a  tax  from  which  the  whalers  of  other  nations  are  exempt  The 
Canadians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Norwegians  are  operating  on  a  steady  in- 
creasing scale  in  the  North  Pacific.  Boats  and  other  equipments  cost  American 
whalers  much  more  than  they  cost  the  foreigners.  We  are  creditably  Informed 
that  the  two  whaling  boats  which  this  company  is  now  having  built  at  Seattle 
by  J.  P.  Duthle  &  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $115,000,  would  cost  a  Norwegian 
whaler  less  than  half  that  sum,  Our  navigation  laws  and  labor  conditions  also 
make  the  operating  expenses  much  higher  for  Americans  than  for  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  American  whaler  may  operate  on 
the  high  seas  in  competition  with  whalers  of  all  other  nations,  a  license  tax  on 
the  oil  will  be  a  great  handicap,  and  a  very  serious  handicap  at  that,  consider- 
ing? the  other  disadvantages  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

To  avoid  a  complicated  and  expensive  administration  of  the  license-tax  law 
for  Alaska  and  as  a  matter  of  wise  policy  we  think  the  words  "  and  whale  oil," 
in  line  12,  page  2,  of  the  bill  should  be  stricken  out  If  retained,  the  rate  of 
**  12  cents  i)er  barrel"  should  certainly  be  materialy  reduced. 

Second.  Section  1  makes  fertilizer  manufactured  from  whale  carcasses 
**  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska  "  subject  to  a  license  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  whale  oil  manufactured  on  the  ocean 
or  from  whales  taken  on  the  ocean,  and  whale  oil  manufacture<l  *'  within  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,"  or  from  whales  taken  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  will  also 
apply  to  fertilizer,  as  that  product  will  also  be  made  on  a  fioatlng  cookery.  But 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  tax  on  fertilizer.  Article 
5S1  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  puts  the  product  on  the  free  list.  Canadian 
and  other  foreign  whalers  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  undersell  the  American 
whalers  in  the  American  market  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  To  tax  the  fertilizer 
would,  moreover,  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy.  Our  company  has  expeudeil 
not  less  than  $100,000  with  a  view  to  utilizing  for  fertilizer  what  Is  left  of  the 
whale  carcass  after  the  oil  and  bone  are  secured.  In  whale  fishing  that  part 
of  the  carcass  has  heretofore  been  left  adrift.  It  has  been  treated  as  offal  and 
waste.  Now  the  a  tempt  to  utilize  that  part  of  the  carcass  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  should  certainly  not  be  discouraged  by  a  tax.  On  the  contrary,  every 
effort  to  avoid  waste  and  to  conserve  and  enrich  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
should  be  encouraged. 

We  suggest  that  in  order  not  to  subject  fertilizer  from  whale  carcasses  to 
the  proposed  license  tax,  the  words  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
•*or  whales"  after  the  word  **  sharks"  In  line  14.  on  page  2. 
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If  the  whale-fishing  industry  is  to  be  taxed  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  carried 
on  In  Alaslia,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  by  way  of  an  annual  license  fee  on 
the  vessels  engaged  in  whale  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Alaska — a  license  fee  of  say 
$100.  This  would  make  the  law  free  from  ambiguity  and  easy  and  inexpensive 
of  administration. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Alaska  Whaling  Co^ 

By  A.  Ueland,  Director. 

The  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to  receipts 
on  account  of  "Alaska  fund  "  follows : 

Treasuby  Department, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secbetabt, 

Washington,  June  29, 1912. 
Hon.  W.  L.  Jones, 

United  States  Senate. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  28tli  instant  inquiring  as  to  tbe 
amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  the  "Alaska  fund"  since  its  establislunent 
(Jan.  27, 1905)  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you  as  follows: 

''Alaska  fund  "  receipts. 

Fiscal  year: 

1905 $40, 172. 23 

1906 160, 660. 28 

1907 164, 656. 14 

1908 ^ 206, 77a  63 

1909 155, 305.  26 

1910 260, 040. 26 

1911 175, 490. 59 

1912  (11  months) 197, 311. 42 

1, 359, 409. 81 
Full  returns  for  1912  not  received. 

Respectfully,  G.  Piatt  Andbkw, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  Ch^ir. 
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Deep  Sea  Salmon  Co.    (See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 

Definition  of  terms  used  in  bill 126. 127 

Democratic  platform,  Alaska,  recommendations  in 451 

Distances,  limit  of,  for  fishing  purposes 73-78. 

84-88, 103, 150, 151, 238,  239,  252, 401-408, 424 
Dorr,  Charles  W.,  representing  certain  salmon  packers  operating  in  Alaska,  with 

headquarters  on  Puget  Sound,  statement  of 292 

Business  of  companies  represented  by 293, 300 

E. 

Evermann,  Dr.  B.  W.,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
statement  of 54, 104, 452. 511 

F. 

Fertilizer: 

Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co. ,  statement  of  president  of  in  regard  to  unlawful  use 

of  edible  fish  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  guano 5 

Herring  fertilizer  and  oil  extracts  from  herring  in  Japan,  statistics 507 

Limitation  of  the  use  of  food  fish  for — 

Extension  of  tinie  for  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co. .  10,  23.  24,  26,  28,  44. 45, 502, 51 1 

Recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Percentage  of  increase  in  crop  when  fish  fertilizer  of  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co. 
is  used 10 
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Pace. 
Fertilizer— Continued . 
Taxation  on — 

Letter  of  Alaska  Whaling  Co 431, 527 

Nelson,  Hon.  Knute 524-52G 
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Recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

l*'i«h -cultural  stations,  list  of  Government  and  State <61, 4(>2 

Ki?<h,  food.     {See  Food  fish.) 
Ki ah  traps,     (^^^c  Traps.) 

Fishermen's  wages,  1907  and  1911 344-347 

Kood  fish: 

Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  statement  of  president  of,  in  regard  to  unlawful  use 

of  edible  fish  for  the  manufacture  oi  oil  and  guano 5 

Halibut— 

And  salmon  shipped  from  southeast  Alaska  during  1907, 1908,  and  1909.         12 

Herring  as  a  natural  food  for  halibut  and  salmon 9, 25, 27 

Herring — 

As  a  bait 9,19,21 

As  a  food  fish 8, 16, 500, 513-515 

As  a  natural  food  for  salmon  and  halibut 9, 25, 27 

Catch  for  Holland,  1900  to  1909 11 

Catch  of,  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.,  Alaska,  1900  to  1910 12, 15, 20 

Catch  of,  in  Norway,  1904  to  1908 11 

Catch  of,  in  Scotland,  1900  to  1910 11 

Comparative  statement  of  catches,  Scotland,  Holland,  Norway,  and 

Alaska 12 

Extracts  from  article  by  Dr.  Hu^h  H.  Smith  on  herring  as  a  fish 507 

Fertilizer  and  oil  extracts  from,  in  Japan,  statistics 507 

Fiahing  of,  prohibited  during  spawning  season,  suggestion  of  Alaska 

Oil  &  Guano  Co 9 

Natural  supply  of,  and  comparative  catches  of,  in  Alaskan  waters  and 

elsewhere 7 

Reason  for  tax  on  different  grades  of;  Bureau  of  Fisheries. . .  55, 56, 460, 461 
Recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  the 

use  of,  for  fertilizer  and  oil 4 

Species  of,  habits,  etc 511-513, 517 

Stretch  of  herring-bearing  waters  along  the  Alaskan  coast 14, 20 

Limitation  of  the  use  of,  for  fertilizer  and  oil — 

Extension  of  time  for  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co 10, 

23,  24, 26, 28,  44, 45, 502,  511 

Recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Norwegian  herring  flour  and  oil  industry,  article 505 

Salmon — 

And  halibut  shipped  from  southeast  Alaska  during  1907,  1908,  and  1909        12 
Average  wholesale  prices  of,  per  case  of  forty-eight  l-pound  cans,  in 

1906  and  1911 461 

Canned — 

Brands  of 109, 110,  111 

Increase  in  value  of 56, 57, 253, 275, 276, 419, 421, 436, 437 

Labeling  of 106-112,227,437-440 

Number  of  cashes  packed  yearly  by  certain  packers 383 

Output  of 29 

Price.-*  received  by  Alaska  Packers'  Awsociation  for,  per  case 254 

Taxation  on — 

Alaska  Democratic  platform 451 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 162, 163, 164, 269, 270, 468 

Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association 149, 154 

Canning  companies  represented  by  James  MadLnon 273-276, 289 

Different  grades  of,  reason  for;  Bureau  of  Fisheries.. .  55,  56,  460, 461 

Grand  jury  reports,  recommendations  from 444, 445 

Letter  from  Naknek  Packing  Co 53 

Letter  of  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association 102, 103 

Letters  of  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  et  al 428, 429, 430 

Reason  for  tax  on  different  grades  of;  Bureau  of  Fisheries. . .       55, 

56, 460, 461 

Recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 3, 4 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 34, 35 
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Food  fish — Continued. 
Salmon — Continued . 
Canned — Contin  ued . 

Taxation  on — Continued. 

Revenue  derived  from,  disposition  of 57 

Revenue  under  present  and  proposed 55 

Salmon  packers  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 293-296, 

303, 327-344, 361-363, 37^-375, 42(M22, 428 
Canneries- 
Answers  to  15  questions  relative  to  natives  emploved;  white  men 
employed;  amount  expended  for  various  supplies,  transporta- 
tion, etc 376-384 

Cold-storage  plants  in  connection  with 115, 116 

In  Alaska,  number  of 17, 23, 31,  95,  96 

Number  of,  operated  annually  by  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and 
by  other  companies,  also  annual  pack  of  each,  1878  to  1911 ....       270 

Prospective  new 29, 30, 95, 262 

Restricting  establishment  and  enlargement  of 31, 247-249 

Statement  of  pack  cost  and  profits  of  aIl,operating  in  Alaska  during 

1910 175,  176 

Canning  or  salting  of,  after  48  hours  old 112-1 16 

Case  of,  description  of 35 

Catch  of,  in  Alaska 50,  58, 59.  60 

Chillmgof 115,116 

Conservation  of 29,50,247-260,280,281 

Cost  of  operating  Government  hatcheries  in  Alaska 67, 68, 69 

Distance  limit 73-78,  84-88, 103, 150, 151, 238. 239, 252, 401-408,  424 

Estimated  cost  of  1,000  cases  of,  packed  in  Alaska  and  sold  in  Seattle.  322-327 

Growth  of  Siberian  salmon  fisheries 263-266, 289-291 

Herring  as  a  natural  food  for  salmon  and  halibut 9, 25, 27 

Labeling  of  cans 106-112,227,437-440 

Lengths  and  weights  qf  red  salmon 462 

Pacific  coast  pack,  by  grades  and  districts,  1902  to  1911 40^-415 

Pack  of  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  by  grades,  1893  to  1911 271 

Prices  to  packers,  1902  to  1911,  at  Pacific  coast  rail  terminals,  Seattle, 

Astoria,  Portland,  and  San  Francisco •. 309-322 

Rebates  on  private  hatcheries 35-42, 48, 49, 61-72, 103, 150, 

197-199, 213, 214, 236, 332, 362, 363, 370, 371, 418, 421-423, 483, 522, 523 

Sailing  vessels  list  in  Alaska  salmon  trade  since  1905 396, 397 

Salt  or  smoked  in  bulk,  tax  on ;  recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries .        57 

Selling  through  agencies 312-320, 433-437, 441 

Species  of,  commercial  value,  range,  feeding  grounds,  period  for  ma- 
turity, life,  spawning  habits,  fry  produced,  etc.  132-148,207-211,222,223, 
233, 234,  252, 257, 258, 283-288, 291, 409-412, 415, 417, 418, 453-458 

Value  of  catch  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910 193, 194 

Wrecks  of  Alaska  salmon  vessels 398 

Trout  (salmon),  Dolly  Varden 228, 229 

G. 
Gear: 

Amount  of  money  spent  for,  by  certain  packers 382 

Issuing  of  license  on 426, 427 

Taxation,  recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Gear,  minor: 
'Tax  on — 

Alaska  Packers' Association 164, 165 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 34 

Salmon  packers  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 303, 304, 305, 306, 427 

Georgeaon,  C.  C,  letter  giving  percenfcB^e  of  increase  in  crop  when  fish  fertilizer 

of  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.  is  used 10 

Gill  net,  description  of 305 

Gorman,  T.  J.,  president  of  Gorman  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Seattie,  Wash.,  statement  of . .      432 

Business  of. 432 

Government  and  State  fish-cultural  stations 461, 462 

Government  hatcheries: 

Allotment  of  portion  of  tax  derived  from  canners  to  provide  for 48, 

49, 103, 149, 150, 163, 164, 194-196, 371-375, 428, 429, 450 
Cost  of  operating  in  Alaska 67, 68, 69 
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Ooyemment  hatcheries — Continued.  P»8«- 

Efltabliahment  of ... .  36, 37, 41, 42, 43, 66, 69, 70, 71, 150, 230, 231,  232-238,269,  270, 

277, 282, 283, 289,  291, 292, 371, 374, 375, 430, 450, 451,  463-465, 491,  517 

Number  of,  in  Alaska 37 

H. 

Halibut.      {See  Food  fish.) 

Hatcheries,  Government.    (See  Government  hatcheries.) 

Hatcheries,  private.    {See  Private  hatcheries.) 

liawk  Fish  (Jo.    {See  Dorr,  Charies  W.) 

IXerrine.     {See  Food  fish.) 

Holland,  herring  catch  for,  1900  to  1909 11 

Housf  report  on  Dili  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska.  363-370 

I. 

Jiggers,  description  and  working  of 32, 

33, 83, 84, 166, 167, 308, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 458 
Justice,  Department  of,  letter  from,  stating  taxes  collected  in  Alaska 441 

K. 

Kasaan  Co.,  The.    {See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 

L. 

Labeling  of  cans 106-112,227,437-440 

Labels,  amount  of  money  spent  for,  by  certain  packers 382 

Leasing  of  streams 255, 256, 257, 259 

License-tax  act 338 

M. 

Madison,  James,  representiiuz  certain  canning  companies  operating  in  Alaska, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  statement  of 273 

Business  of  canning  companies  represented  by 273-282, 288, 289 

Marking  of  fiah 98-100 

Marking  of  streams 86, 87, 88, 103, 104, 117-120, 386 

Measurement  of  waters 86,87,88,103,104,117-120 

Miners,  taxation  of 49 

Miyata,  United  States  t; 447 

Moser,  Jefferson  F.,  representing  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  statement  of 
{see  dUo  Alaska  Packers*  Association) 132, 162, 466 

Extracts  from  reports  of 454-460, 466-168 

Statement  of  pack  cost  and  profits  of  all  salmon  canneries  operating  in 
Alaska  during  1910 175, 176 

Value  of  Alaska  sahnon  catch  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910 193, 194 

Myen,  Geo.  T.,  <Sc  Co.    {See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 

N. 

Nagel,  Charles.     {See  Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of.} 

NaEnek  Packing  Co.     {See  also  Madison,  James.) 

Letter  from,  in  regard  to  taxation  on  canned  salmon 53 

Natives  of  Alaska: 

(V)ndition  of 266-269 

Number  employed  in  and  around  certain  canneries  and  number  employed 
fishing,  and  amount  of  money  paid  them  at  cannery  and  for  fishing 379, 380 

Nelson,  Hon.  Knute,  United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Htatement  t)f 518 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.     {See  also  Madison,  Jame8.) 

Business  of 281 

Letters  of,  in  regard  to  tax  on  canned  salmon 428, 429, 430 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.,  data  furninhod  fn)m  hooks  of,  phowing  number  of 
natives  emDloye<l,  amount  paid  for  wages  and  for  supplies,  etc 190-192, 248, 249 

Norway,  eaten  of  herring  in,  1904  to  1908 11 

Norwegian  herring  flour  and  oil  indufltr>',  article 505 
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o. 

Officials  of  department,  arcej^  to  establishments 123-1:  "• 

Oil: 

Altiska  Oil  &  Guano  Co..  statement  of  president  of  in  r^ard  to  unlawful  uae 

of  edible  fish  for  the  manufacture  oi  oil  and  guano 

Herring  fertilizer  and  oil  extracts  from  herring  in  Japan,  statistics o<'7 

Limitation  of  the  use  of  food  fish  for — 

Extension  of  time  for  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co . .  10, 23. 24, 26. 28, 44, 4o,  502, 51 1 

Recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Norwegian  herring  flour  and  oil  mdustry 50o 

Taxation  on — 

Letter  of  Alaska  Whaling  Co 43J,  527 

Nelson,  Hon.  Knute 524-o26 

Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries 57 

Reconmiendation  of  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor 4 

P. 

Pa  "ific- American  Fisheries.     iSee  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 
Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co.     ( See  Dorr,  Charies  W.) 

P.)Uution  of  waters 105, 260, 4i^^ 

Private  hatcheries: 

Expense  of  maintainini; 37, 38, 39, 42. 43, 44, 6G,  67, 68, 69, 70, 200-230, 37') 

Number  of r»J 

Purchase  of,  bv  Government 39, 40, 43, 150, 214, 238, 375, 376, 42l-42:> 

Rebates  on  salmon  irv 3>-42. 48. 49. 61-72, 103, 150, 197-199, 213. 

214,  236, 332, 362,  363, 370, 371,  418,  421-^23, 483,  522. 5ir:l 
Time  limit  provided  for  operation  of,  recommendation  of  Department  of 

CoDMnerce  and  Labor 4 

Punishment  for  \'iolations 129, 260. 261, 426 

Puree  seines: 

Effectiveness  over  traps  for  catching  fish 306,388,389.459 

Taxation  on — 

Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries / 71, 73 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 33, 34 

Salmon  packere  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 305 

R. 

Rebates  on  private  salmon  hatcheries 36-42, 48, 49, 61-72, 

103, 150, 197-199, 213. 214, 236, 332, 362, 
363,  370, 371, 418, 421-423, 483. 522, 523 

Receipts  on  account  of  Alaska  for  fiscal  years  1907  to  1911,  inclusiye 442 

Red  Salmon  Packing  Co.     (See  Madison,  James.) 

Regulations  and  rules,  formulation  of,  by  department 123-125, 126, 128, 403 

Report  on  House  bill  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  fisheries  of 

Alaska 363-370 

Reports 121,425 

Representatives  and  agents^of  department,  access  to  establishments 123-125 

Republican  platform,  Alaska,  recommendations  in 450 

Road-fund  law 361 

Rules  and  regulations,  formulation  of,  by  department 123-125, 126, 128, 403 

Russia.     (See  Siberia.) 

S. 
Salmon,     (See  Food  fish.) 

Scotland,  catch  of  herring  in,  1900  to  1910 11 

Seal  fishing,  revenue  derived  from 62 

Seines,  purse.     (See  Purse  seines.) 

Seldovia  Salmon  Co.     (See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 

ShakaA  Salmon  Co.     (See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 

Shellfish  and  other  aquatic  animals  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  biU,  protection 

and  conservation  of 121-123, 125, 126,402,403 

Siberia,  growth  of  salmon  fisheries  in 263-266, 289-291 

Sites,  exclusive  privilege  to  certain. .  .  61,  78, 79, 80, 81, 103, 239, 240, 384-391, 470-475 
Snow,  Zera,  counsel  for  and  member  of  board  of  directors  of  the  Alaska  Oil  St 

Guano  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  statement  of  (see  also  Alaska  Oil  &  Guano  Co.). .         5 

Solder,  amount  of  money  spent  for,  by  certain  packers 381 

^-^uhn,  Carl.    (See  Browne,  Aldis  B.,  and  Snow,  Zera.) 
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Page. 

State  and  Government  fish-cultural  stations 461, 462 

Supplies,  amount  of  money  spent  yearly  by  certain  packers  for,  that  are  pur- 
chased in  Alaska  from  resident  concerns  or  individuals 381, 383 

T. 

Taku  Canning  <fe  Cold  Storage  Co.     (See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 
Taxation: 

Allotment  of  portion  derived  from  canners  to  provide  for  Government 

hatcheries  and  experimental  stations 48, 

49, 103, 149, 150, 163, 164, 194-196, 371-375, 428, 429, 450 
Amount  of  license  taxes,  and  amount  of  credit  allowed  on  account  of  "fry" 

released,  1908  and  1909 333-335 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of,  recommend atir  n  of 3 

Comparative  statement,  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Alaska 

law,  and  bill 321 

Fertilizer — 

Letter  of  Alaska  Whaling  Co 431,  T.; 

Nelson,  lion.  Knute 524-C_(i 

Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries 57 

Recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Gear;  recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Gear,  minor — 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 164,  l(i5 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 34 

Salmon  packers  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 303, 304, 305,  306, 427 

Incorporated  towns  and  business  houses  in,  not  paying. .  47, 199,  200, 329,  489, 490 

Justice,  Department  of,  letter  from,  stating  taxes  collected  in  Alaska 441 

License-tax  act 338 

Miners 49 

Nelson,  Hon.  Knute 519-522 

Oil- 
Letter  of  Alaska  WTialing  Co 431, 527 

Nelson,  Hon.  Knute 524-526 

Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries 57 

Recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 4 

Penalty  for  nonpayment  of 194 

Purse  seines — 

Recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries 71,  73 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 33,  IM 

Salmon  packers  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 305 

Salmon,  canned — 

Alaska  Democratic  platform 451 

Alaska  Packers'  Association Kiii,  103, 164,  269, 270, 468 

Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association 149, 154 

Canning  companies  represented  hy  James  Madison 273-276, 289 

Grand  jury  reports,  recommendations  from 444,  445 

Letter  from  Naknek  Packing  Co 53 

Letter  of  (Columbia  River  Packers'  Association 102, 103 

Letters  of  North  Alaska  Salmon  Co.  et  al 428, 429, 430 

Reason  for  tax  on  different  grades  of;  Biu-eau  of  Fisheries 55, 56, 460, 461 

Recommendation  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 3, 4 

Recommendation  of  governor  of  Alaska 34,  35 

Revenue  derived  from,  disposition  of 57 

Revenue  under  present  and  proposed  tax 55 

Salmon  packers  represented  by  Charles  W.  Dorr 293-296, 

303,  327-344,  361-363,  372-375, 420^22, 428 
Salmon,  salt  or  smoked  in  bulk,  recommendation  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries. . .        57 

Schedule  of  taxes,  act  of  March  3,  1899 519, 520 

Traps 60,  72,  79, 164. 304 

Wickereham,  James 475-478,484-494 

Yukon  River,  exception  of,  from 199, 200 

Terms  used  in  bill,  definition  of 126, 127 

Time  of  act  taking  effect 130, 131, 132, 261, 426 

Tin  plate,  amount  of  money  spent  for,  by  certain  packers 381 

Trammel  net,  description  of 306 
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TranBportatioD,  amount  of  money  paid  for  freight  and  passenger  serrice  by 

certain  packero  in  connection  with  cannery  operation 3SS 

Traps: 

Averaee  cost  of  putting  in M 

Cost  of 391^395 

Description  of 32,81,82,166,167 

Floating,  description  of. 165, 1^" 

Number  of,  in  Alaska 50, 58,  SS'f 

Origination  of  first  used 54, 5i^ 

Tax  on,  and  operation  of 32, 

32, 33,  34,  50,  51,  52,  60,  61,  72,  78-M,  104, 150, 162, 164,  283, 
304,  306,  307,  308,  384-395, 423,424, 450, 451, 458, 459, 471-174 
Treasury  Department: 

Receipts  on  account  of  the  Alaska  fund 52^ 

Statement  of  receipts  on  account  of  Alaska  for  fiscal  years  1907  to  1911, 
inclusive 442 

U. 
United  States  v.  Miyata 447 


Vessels,  sailing,  lost  in  Alaska  salmon  trade  since  1905 396, 397 

Vessels,  salmon,  Alaska  wrecks  of 3?)'* 

Violations,  prosecution  by  whom  for 129, 130, 260, 261, 42». 

Violations,  pimishment  for 129, 2fi0 

W. 

Wage  scale  and  articles  of  agreements  for  the  season  1907  between  the  various 

Alaska  salmon  packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 347-350 

Wage  scale  and  articles  of  agreements  for  the  season  1911  between  the  various 

Alaska  eolmon  packers  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union 351-359 

Wages  of  fishermen,  1907  and  1911 344-347 

Warren,  George  A.,  representing  the  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  Association, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  statement  of  {see  also  Alaska-Portland  Packers'  AsBOci&tion).       148 

Letter,  from  in  regard  to  gain  or  loss  per  case  of  salmon,  1901  to  1911 443 

Washington,  State  of,  number  of  hatcheries  in 70, 71, 373, 374 

Waste,  wanton 4, 5-28, 44, 46, 105, 106 

White  men,  number  employed  with  permanent  residence  in  Alaska  by  cwtain 

packers,  and  amount  of  money  paia  them 380 

Wickersham,  George  W.,  Attorney  General,  letter  from,  stating  taxes  collected 

in  Alaska 441 

Wickersham,  Hon.  James,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska,  statement  of 443, 468 

Amendments  to  bill  suggested  by 470, 475, 476, 477, 478, 483. 484, 485 

Petitions  presented  by;  fishing  tiy  aliens 446-449, 451 

Recommendations  on  tax  on  canned  salmon  from  grand  jury  reports 444, 445 

Wood  River,  closing  of 283-288,291,463 

Y. 

Yakutat  &  Southern  Ry.  Co.    {See  Dorr,  Charles  W.) 
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The  order  is  as-  follows: 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  18,  1912. 
To   irhom  it  may  concern: 

A  hearing  having  been  given  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  18,  1912,  after  due 
notice  by  publication  and  otherwise  as  provided  by  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  advisability  of  making  salmon-breeding  reserves  of  certain 
streams  together  with  their  catchment  basins,  and  all  interested  persons  having 
bad  full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  0  of  "An  act  for  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska,"  approved  June  26,  1906,  that  until  further  notice  all  com- 
mercial fishing  for  salmon,  or  other  commercial  fishing  in  the  prosecution  of 
Tvhich  salmon  are  taken  or  injured,  be,  and  is  hereby,  prohibited  in  waters  of 
Alaska  as  follows: 

1.  In  all  streams  flowing  into  Cook  Inlet,  together  witti  their  lakes  and  tribu- 
tary waters. 

2.  In  Eyak  Lake  and  its  tributary  waters.  Fishing  will  be  permitted  in 
Kyak  liiver,  below  Eyak  Lake  and  in  its  branch,  known  as  Mountain  Slough, 
from  6  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  p.  m.  Saturday  of  each  week,  but  only  with  rod, 
spear,  or  gaff,  and  with  drift  nets  and  seines  not  anchored  or  otherwise  fixed 
^v^ithin  said  waters. 

3.  In  Anan  or  Humpback  Creek,  its  lagoon,  lakes,  and  tributary  waters,  to- 
gether with  the  region  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  wild  creek. 

4.  In  Naha  Stream,  its  lagoon,  lakes,  and  tributary  waters,  above  a  line 
connecting  the  points  known  respectively  as  Loring  Point  and  House  Point 

This  order  l)ecomes  effective  January  1,  1913. 

Charles  Nagel,  Secretary. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bower  if  he  will  fur- 
nish a  statement  to  the  stenographer  that  will  show  exactly  what 
canneries  that  order  affects ;  that  is,  those  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  places  where  this  prohibition  is  made  by  the  department,  and 
the  pack,  say,  for  two  or  three  years,  including  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  the  canneries  in  the  region  affected  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs,  sir.  Those  that  are  affected  and  that  are 
interested  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  places. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

SaJm^m  canned  during  recent  years  in  regions   (Cook  Inlet,  Eyak,  Anan,  and 
Naha)  affected  by  stream-closing  order  of  Nov.  18,  1912. 


Cases. 

1908 
65,411 

• 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Total 

COOK  INLET. 

Company  (1  cannery  esach): 

Alaska  Packers  Association 

Kl,43<') 

63,837 
29,748 

58,366 
39,024 
11,866 

66,054 
50,216 
22,583 
34,091 
29,856 

315,104 

118,968 

34,449 

34,091 

29,856 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

Scldovia  Salmon  Co 

Libby.  McNeil  A  Libbv 

_ 

Fidaiko  Island  Paddne  Co 

, 

' 

Total 

65,411 

61,436 

93,586       109,256 

202,800 

532,488 

BTAK  RI^ER  AND  LAKE. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.  (at  Orca) 

46,435 

39,804 

40,258 

49,995 

56,150 

232,642 

LeM  than  20  per  cent  of  pack 
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obtaiuec 

i  from  1 

Syak  wa 

ter& 
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Catchen  of  salmon  reported  from  Anan  Creeks  J909~19J2. 


I^ocation  of 
cannery. 

1909 

Company. 

King. 

RmI. 

Coho. 

Cham. 

37 

2.330 

10 

Hump- 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

Santa  Ana 

Wrangell 

Lake  Bay 

29 
800 

29 
25 

15 

590 

11 

147.6& 

Alaska  Pacloen'  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

l.HG 

Total 

829 

54 

616 

2,377 

1,033,490 

Location  of 
cannery. 

1910 

Company. 

Kii«. 

Red. 

Coho. 

Chum. 

Hump- 
back. 

Ncwihwestem  Fislieries  Qo 

Santa  Ana 

WranMll 

Lake  Bay 

15 
6 
3 

55 
20 

334 

1.725 

29 

437 

ao,3io 

1S7  72^ 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co 

4io,.ior- 
42,anK 

Total 

24 

75 

2, 088 

20,747 

640,5% 

Locatkmof 
cannery. 

1911 

Company 

King. 

Red. 

Coho. 

Chum. 

Hump- 
back. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

Santa  Ana 

WmngeU 

TH)rinK , .   . 

27 
70 

66 

386 

25,366 

16 

7,824 

143.633 

Aiwka  Packen'  A39ociatioii. 

1,100 

4fi2.44S 

Do 

17.561 

AlMka  PadAe  FbriieriBs 

Yes  Bay 

Ketchikan 

131 

96 

1 

116.546 

Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co 

30,406 

Kasaan 

55 

7 

2,396 

60,9(n 

Total 

228               21A 

1.106 

35.972 

831. 4dl 

Location  of 
cannery. 

1912 

Company. 

King. 

Red. 

Coho. 

Chum. 

Hump> 
ba(±. 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Alaslca  Pacific  Fisheries 

Wrangell 

Yes  Bay 

Point  Warde. . 

342 
3 

289 
5 

183 

1 

4,572 

45 

122 

237.34b 
8.924 

Point  Warde  Packing  Co    

44.4S1 

Total 

345 

294 

184 

4,730 

290.701 

Company. 


N(^h western  Pbheries  Co. . 
Alaska  Packers'  Associatk>n . 

Do 

F.  C.  Barnes  Co. 

Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries . . . . , 
Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co. . 

Kasaan  Co 

Point  Warde  Packing  Co. . . 


Total, 


Ix>cation  of 
cannery. 


Banta  Ana... 

WrangeU 

Lorlng 

liake  Bay 

Yes  Bay 

Ketchikan... 

Kasaan 

Point  Warde. 


Total. 


King. 


71 
1,218 


3 
134 


1,426 


Red. 


149 
334 


101 
"55' 


639 


Coho. 


340 

3,  tfvO 


40 
2 


3, 996 


Chum. 


860 

52,662 

16 

10 

7,860 


2,396 
122 


63,835 


Hmnp- 

bwsk. 


478,909 

1,094,201 

17,561 

44,170 

125,470 
30,406 
00,901 
44,431 


2,796.218 


Grand 

total 


4».41» 

2,0S3,(V3 

17,577 

44.ZS 

133,5Tfi 
30,  #15 
63.35S> 
44,5S3 


2,866,114 


NoTB. — The  foreffolng  represents  about  137,000  cases  for  Anan  Creek. 
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NAHA   STBEAM. 

No  Ashing  rei)orted  In  this  stream  during  recent  yeara     A  hatchery  was 
t^tnblished  on  it  in  1901. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it.  Dr.  Evermann,  that  it  would  be  the 
policy  of  the  Fisheries  Bureau  to  close  traps  in  every  stream  or  ad- 
jacent to  every  stream  where  they  have  authority  to  do  it,  on  in  any 
section  of  Alaska,  where  they  thought  these  traps  were  threatening 
the  destruction  of  the  salmon  supply  in  that  locality. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  am  sure  that  the  bureau  would  so  recommend. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like  to  have  authority,  if  you 
have  not  got  it  now  in  the  law,  to  make  regulations  closing  the  traps 
under  such  conditions. 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  present  authority  is  not  adequate, 
we  would  certainly  want  it  made  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  present  authority  is  adequate  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  so  in  that  reepect. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  have  authority  to  deal  with  the 
trap  problem  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  fish  supply  of  . 
AlasKaf 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  few  details  regarding 
traps  that  I  think  could  be  improved.  For  instance,  if  the  recom- 
mendation that  is  in  this  draft  which  has  been  under  consideration 
that  trap  sites  be  licensed  is  adopted,  I  think  that  w^ould  be  very 
helpful  in  assisting  in  properly  regulating  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  regulations  that  would  be  in  force  as 
long  as  you  have  the  traps?  But  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  the 
authority  to  eliminate  traps. 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  we  have  not  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of 
traps. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  have  that  authority? 
T  do  not  say  that  you  will  exercise  it;  but  if  you  should  consider  it 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish  supply,  don't  you  think 
you  ought  to  have  that  authority  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  would  not  sav  that  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  should  have  the  authority  to  specify  the  kind  of  gear  that 
should  be  used  or  should  not  be  used  in  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  authority  are  you  shutting  traps  out 
of  these  places  where  you  say  you  have  done  so? 

Dr.  Evermann.  We  are  closing  the  streams.  He  has  authority  to 
close  the  streams,  but  he  has  not  authority  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
traps  or  purse  seines  or  other  apparatus  beyond  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  law  gives  him  authority. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  That  is,  over  the  stream  itself  and  a  certain 
portion  of  it. 

Dr.  Evermann.  A  certain  portion  off  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and 
(he  stream  itself. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  we  have  under  consideration  extends  your 
authority  somewhat? 

Dr.  Evermann.  To  the  extent  of  requiring  a  license  for  traps,  and 
that  will  necessitate  the  selection  of  a  definite  trap  location. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  else  to-night,  this  will 
close  these  hearings.  If  there  is  anything  nirther  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  it  will  have  to  be  submitted  in  writing. 

Mr.  WicKEKSHAM.  If  there  is  anything  submitted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  may  have  some  data  to  submit,  and  I  will  send  you 
a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  data  is  submitted  to  the  committee  I  sug- 
gest  that  a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to  Judge  Wickersham. 

Thereupon,  at  10.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY   17,   1913. 

subc()mmitn':e  ok  the  committee  on  fishekles, 

United  States  Senate, 

Wdshington^  D,  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senator  Jones  (chairman).  Also  appeared:  Hon.  James 
AVickersham,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  Alaska ;  also  Dr.  Barton  W. 
Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries;  F.  M.  Chamberlain, 
naturalist;  and  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  also  Aldis  B.  Browne, 
Charles  u .  Dorr,  and  Frank  A.  Alpin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  W.  DOSB,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  BEPBE- 
SENTIira  CEBTAUr  ALASKA  SALHON  PACKEBS. 

The  Chair3ian.  Mr.  Dorr,  I  understand  you  desire  to  make  a  sup- 
plemental statement  with  reference  to  recently  developed  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Alaska  fisheries.     You  may  now  proceed,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  DoBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  last  hearings  were  closed,  the 
season  of  1912  has  come  to  pass,  so  far  as  the  fishing  operations  are 
concerned,  and  the  selling  also,  and  it  has  developed  two  prominent 
conditions  that  we  think  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee.  First,  I  would  state  that  the  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska 
for  1912  is  by  far  the  largest  pack  of  any  year  that  precedes  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cases? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  total  output  slightly  exceeded  4,000,000  cases,  as 
against  2,800,000  the  year  before. 

With  the  increase  in  output  there  has  been  a  very  severe  decline  in 
prices.  On  the  price  question  and  selling  conditions  generally  we 
would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  Mr.  F.  A.  ApTin,  who  has 
coine  over  from  New  York  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Aplin  is  perhaps  as  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  market 
conditions  as  any  man  in  the  United  States,  having  been  engaged  in 
both  buying  and  selling  salmon,  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  for  a 
great  many  years.  He  is  the  representative  in  New  \  ork  of  one  of 
the  large  salmon  brokerage  companies. 

Just  briefly,  before  asking  Mr.  Aplin  to  make  his  statement,  I  wish 
to  state,  generally,  that  the  prices  of  1912,  as  against  those  of  1911, 
which  we  were  considering  at  the  last  hearings  on  this  bill,  were 
opened  at  materiall}^  reduced  rates,  and  I  would  like  to  have  read 
into  the  record  the  comparative  opening  prices  for  these  two  years. 

'  3 
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'Hie  Chaiemax.  Yoa  can  fomi-h  that  table  to  the  stenographer. 
Mr.  I>r>iw.  I  will  do  so. 


I — 

!     1911    I    -.'. 
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We  think  that  these  prices  ought  to  be  considered  very  serio: -i 
by  the  committee,  as  tne  whole  price  subject  is  more  or  less  ii 
foim(hition  for  the  taxes  or  licenses  to  be  determined  and  proviiit 
by  tlie  bill. 

I  nm  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  state  myself  what  has  occiirr^ 
since  these  prices  were  made,  but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Aplin  to  do  thi: 
and  it  will  appear  from  his  statement  that  there  has  been  some  <*'• 
nidorable  cutting  under  the  opening:  prices. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  add  that  of  the  4,000,000  cases  of  i./ 
pack  in  Alaska  of  1912  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  packt-r- 
ut  the  end  of  the  year  practically  1,000,000  cases,  or  one-quarter  -  * 
the  output,  of  those  fish  that  were  unsold  even  at  the  reduced  prit^- 

The  largivst  proportion  of  the  carry-over  or  unsold  goods  is  foni. 
\\\  tiu^  clienpor  grades,  those  that  are  priced  lowest.     For  instan*^ 
of  the  chum  salmon  packed  in  Alaska,  some  640,000  cases,  it  is  e^t: 
mateii  tluit  there  are  only  140,000  cases  sold,  leaving  half  a  milli«! 
c«M\s  unsohl,  or  nearly  the  whole  pack.    That  is  the  largest  individuu 
item  of  carry-over.    JPink  salmon,  of  1,300,000  cases  packed  there  i- 
an  rtggiTgate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases  unsold;  so  we  hav^ 
lhnM^-<piftrters  of  a  million  cases  represented  by  those  two  cheapo 
yrados  that  are  priced  at  65  and  62J  cents  per  dozen  in  the  openiLi^ 
prices  which  have  not  left  packers'  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trying  to  ^  that  product,  or  are  tht^ 
insisting  on  a  certian  price  before  they  will  sell? 

Mr,  Dorr.  They  are  not  insisting  on  those  prices 

The  Chairman.  They  have  offered  them  at  lower  prices  and  failf 
\o  selH 

.Ntr.  Dorr.  They  have,  and  failed  to  sell.  They  have  sold  son!* 
They  have  sold  the  majority  of  the  pink  salmon,  but  the  majority  "t 
(he  chuui  salmon  is  unsold. 

As  soon  as  these  1012  prices  weiv  made  all  of  the  canners,  all  tbt 
conhl  without  jeopardizing  their  packing  contract  quantities,  wher^ 
they  \mu\  iM>utrncteil  with  their  employees  to  put  up  certain  quar.- 
tMies  to  Ih^  paid  for  whether  packed  or  not,  would  t>e  an  excepts 
to  what  I  au>  al>out  to  siiy,  but,  generally  speaking,  all  of  the  packir- 
\\\  Mvutheastorn  Alaska  as  soon  as  these  prices  became  apparent 
nN^MHl  paokiusr*  shut  down  their  canneries,  and  quit  for  the  remainder 
v(  the  svaMM\  in  onU^r  to  minimize  their  losses  as  much  as  they  cou! . 
^ealuit^u*  then  that  these  rvrioes  represented  an  actual  loss  on  ea«' 
s  iVA^  of  \\\f>  Kvwer  gnult^s  of  salmon  packed.  I  am  prepared  to  stat*. 
\  that  that  is  a  f^ot;  that  practically  there  was  a  loss  *' 
M^  \\»^nuer  on  tlu>^  ginxls  at  the  present  opening  pritv- 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY   17,   1913. 

subcommitrae  co"'  the  committek  on  f18iikriks, 

United  States  Senate, 

WashiiH/toH^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present:  Senator  JonCvS  (chairman).  Also  appeared:  Hon.  James 
Wickersham,  Delegate  in  Congrtss  from  Alaska ;  also  Dr.  Barton  W. 
Evermann,  Chief  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries ;  F.  M.  Chamberlain, 
naturalist;  and  Ward  T.  Bower,  assistant  agent  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  also  Aid  is  B.  Browne, 
Charles  u.  Dorr,  and  Frank  A.  Alpin. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  W.  DOSB,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  BEFKE- 
SENTIira  CEBTAUr  ALASKA  SALMON  FACKEBS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dorr,  I  understand  you  desire  to  make  a  sup- 
I)leniental  statement  wdth  reference  to  recently  developed  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Alaska  fisheries.     You  may  now  proceed,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  IX)RR.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  last  hearing  were  closed,  tlie 
season  of  1912  has  come  to  pass,  so  far  as  the  fishing  operations  are 
concerned,  and  the  selling  also,  and  it  has  developed  two  prominent 
conditions  that  we  think  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  your 
committee.  First,  I  would  state  t^at  the  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaska 
for  1012  is  by  far  the  largest  pack  of  any  year  that  precedes  it. 

The  Chairman.  How^  many  cases? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  total  output  slightly  exceeded  4,000,000  cases,  as 
a«rainst  2,800,000  the  year  before. 

With  the  increase  in  output  there  has  been  a  very  severe  decline  in 
prices.  On  the  price  question  and  selling  conditions  generally  we 
would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear  Mr.  F.  A.  ApTin,  who  has 
come  over  from  Xew  York  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Aplin  is  perhaps  as  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  market 
conditions  as  any  man  in  the  United  States,  having  been  engaged  in 
l)oth  buying  and  selling  salmon,  on  both  sides  of  the  (juestion,  for  a 
^reat  many  years.  He  is  the  representative  in  New  1[  ork  of  one  of 
the  large  salmon  brokerage  companies. 

Just  briefly,  before  asking  Mr.  Aplin  to  make  his  statement,  I  wish 
to  state,  generally,  that  the  prices  of  1912,  as  against  those  of  1011, 
which  we  were  considering  at  the  last  hearings  on  this  bill,  were 
opened  at  materially  reduced  rates,  and  I  would  like  to  have  read 
into  the  record  the  comparative  opening  prices  for  these  two  years. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  furnish  that  table  to  the  stenographer. 
Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  do  so. 


Per  dosra. 

1911 

1912 

Kine 

$1.95 

l.OD 

1.45 

1.00 

.96 

tl.» 

Rod 

l.^ 

Cohoe 

1.15 

Pink 

<S 

Chums 

^"J 

We  think  that  these  prices  ought  to  be  consider^  very  seriously 
by  the  committee,  as  tne  whole  price  subject  is  more  or  less  the 
foundation  for  the  taxes  or  licenses  to  be  aetermined  and  provide*! 
by  the  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  state  myself  what  has  occurrtKl 
since  these  prices  were  made,  but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Aplin  to  do  that, 
and  it  will  appear  from  his  statement  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
siderable cutting  under  the  opening  prices. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  add  tnat  of  the  4,000,000  cases  of  the 
])ack  in  Alaska  of  1912  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  packers 
at  the  end  of  the  year  practically  1,000,000  cases,  or  one-quarter  of 
the  output,  of  those  fish  that  were  unsold  even  at  the  reduced  price?. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  carry-over  or  unsold  goods  is  found 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  those  that  are  priced  lowest.  For  instance, 
of  the  chum  salmon  packed  in  Alaska,  some  640,000  cases,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  only  140,000  cases  sold,  leaving  half  a  million 
cases  unsold,  or  nearly  the  whole  pack.  That  is  the  largest  individual 
item  of  carry-over.  !Pink  salmon,  of  1,300,000  cases  packed  there  is 
an  aggregate  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  cases  unsold;  so  we  have 
three-quarters  of  a  million  cases  represented  by  those  two  cheapest 
grades  that  are  priced  at  65  and  62J  cents  per  dozen  in  the  opening 
j)rices  which  have  not  left  packers'  hands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trying  to  sell  that  product,  or  are  they 
insisting  on  a  certian  price  before  they  will  sell? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  are  not  insisting  on  those  prices 

The  Chairman.  They  have  offered  them  at  lower  prices  and  faileJ 
TO  sell  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  have,  and  failed  to  sell.  They  have  sold  some. 
They  have  sold  the  majority  of  the  pink  salmon,  but  the  majority  of 
the  chum  salmon  is  unsold. 

As  soon  as  these  1912  prices  were  made  all  of  the  canners,  all  that 
could  without  jeopardizing  their  packing  contract  quantities,  where 
they  had  contracted  with  their  employees  to  put  up  certain  quan- 
tities to  lie  paid  for  whether  packed  or  not,  would  be  an  exception 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but,  generally  speaking,  all  of  the  packer^ 
in  southeastern  Alaska  as  soon  as  these  prices  became  apparent 
ceased  packing,  shut  down  their  canneries,  and  quit  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season  in  order  to  minimize  their  losses  as  much  as  they  could, 
realizing  then  that  these  prices  represented  an  actual  loss  on  each 
case  of  the  lower  grades  of  salmon  packed.  I  am  prepared  to  state, 
gentlemen,  that  that  is  a  fact;  that  practically  there  was  a  loss  to 
every  salmon  canner  on  those  goods  at  the  present  opening  prices 
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which  have  even  been  shaded  in  many  instances  because  of  an  unre- 
si>oiisive  market. 

That  has  not  been  true  of  red  fish.  They  have  been  in  better  de- 
EO&nd.  The  difference  in  price  has  not  been  so  marked  and  some 
mooey  has  been  made  out  of  Alaska  red  salmon ;  but  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  there  has  been  a  lo&s  on  half  of  this  entire  pack,  which  is 
the  product  of  more  than  half  of  the  packers  that  have  been  in  actual 
business  this  year. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  season  for  red  fish  in  southeastern  Alaska 
south  of  Wrangell  they  had  a  very  disagi*eeable  fishermen's  strike. 
There  was  a  new  organization  formed  up  there  and  it  took  in  the 
natives  and  everybody  else  so  far  as  they  could  get  them. 
]Vfr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  By  natives  you  mean  the  Indians? 
Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  Indians  and  all  other  classes  of  fishermen. 
Mr.  Bower.  You  mean  mostly  purse- seine  fishermen,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  purse-seine  fishermen  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  they  catch  the  bulk  of  the  fish  in  that  district. 
Air.  WiCKERSHAM.  Traps  do  not  go  on  a  strike  ? 
Mr.  Dorr.  No;  the  traps  did  not  strike,  but  there  are  not  many 
traps  down  there.    There  are  very  few  traps  in  that  district. 

They  struck  for  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  ^oing  rates 
and  they  held  out  something  like  five  weeks.  There  was  a  loss  of  at 
least  30,000  cases  of  red  salmon,  it  is  estinuxted,  by  reasi  n  of  this 
strike  before  it  was  compromised. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  loss? 
Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  that  they  (ould  have  packed  under  normal  con- 
ditions— would  have  caught  and  packed — i^O.OOO  cases  of  red  salmon. 
The  fish  got  away  and  were  not  caught  at  all  during  the  time  af  the 
strike. 

They  finally  adjusted  this  strike  at  an  increase  of  50  i)er  cent:  thsit 
i.s,  one-half  of  the  increase  that  was  demanded  was  conceded,  and  it 
was  settled,  but  after  some  five  weeks  delay.  Now,  how  much  pink 
salmon  and  chum  salmon  got  away  I  do  not  think  is  very  material 
because  it  is  probably  a  good  thing  that  they  lost  them,  on  account 
of  the  low  prices  which  were  subsecjuently  made. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  spoke  about  the  increase  in  the  fishermen-s 
j>ri(cs  in  percentages.    I  wish  you  wouhl  give  the  figures. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  can  do  that.  Ked  salmon  from  10  cents  to  '20  cent> — 
that  is  the  demand. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  compromised  at  15? 
Mr.  Dorr.  We  compromised  at  1.5. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  15  cents  a  fish? 
Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Their  demand  was  20  cents  per  fish  for  red  salmon,  2  cents  for 
humpbacks,  and  4  cents  for  chums. 

The  ('iiAiRMAN.  That  was  the  increase  demanded? 
Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  increase  demanded.    That  is  just 
double  the  price  schedule  that  luul  been  agreed  upon.    They  had  made 
an  agreement  with  the  fishermen  at  one-half  those  rate>. 
Mr.  Wi(  KER.HHAM.  When  ( 
Mr.  Dorr.  At  the  beginning  (»f  the  seas<m. 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  With  whom  v»as  tlie  agreement  made? 
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Mr.  Di)RR.  Well,  generally  with  the  individual  fishermen  before 
the  union  was  organized.    When  they  organized  the  union 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Had  there  been  any  meeting  at  which  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  they  had  no  organization  before  that  time.  Each 
of  their  canners  dealt  with  their  own  Indians  and  their  own  fisher- 
men, but  the  uniform  prices  had  been  understood  and  they  had  com- 
menced fishing  under  those  prices. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vou  had  no  agreement  with 
them? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  they  had  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  In  what  way — written? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Bower — whether  th^y 
liave  a  written  agreement  with  them? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  very  often  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  they  had  written 
agreements  with  the  fishermen.  I  saw  at  Shakan  a  written  agree- 
ment made  by  the  company  with  an  individual  independent  fisher- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  there  this  past  season? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir ;  1  was  there  this  pavSt  season. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Did  you  see  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  only  one  that  actually  fell  into  my  hands. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  whether  that  one  fisherman  kept 
his  agreement  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  He  was  fishing  late  in  the  season;  evidently  he  had. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Under  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Bower.  Under  that  agreement,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  he  was  fishing  under  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  an  original  agree- 
ment made  early  in  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  do  not  know  myself  whether  they  make  or  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  written  agreements  with  the  fishermen.  I 
know  this  much  about  it:  That  the  canners  furnish  them  the  gear- 
that  is,  they  give  them  credit  for  it,  and  they  give  them  certain  money 
in  advances;  and  they  have  a  small  book  called  a  fisherman''s  pa^^ 
book,  where  they  enter  the  fish  from  day  to  day  when  they  are 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  went  into  that  all  before,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes.  Whether  they  have  a  signed  agreement  or  not, 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  ^^^lat  you  mean  to  say  is  that  there  w*as  a  general 
prevailing  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  after  the  union 
was  organized  they  demanded  just  double  that  price? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  granted  50  per  cent  of  the  demand? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir:  the  strike  began  June  20  and  was  settled  on 
July  25;  practically  five  weeks. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  IIow  cxtcnsive  was  that  strike?  Was  it  not 
just  in  southeastern  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  was  in  southeasteun  Alaska,  south  of  Wrangell. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  That  is  only  in  the  Ketchikan  district? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  what  they  call  the  Ketchikan  district. 
Was  it  north  of  Wrangel,  Mr.  Bower  i    You  were  up  there  at  the  time. 

^Ir.  Bower.  No;  there  were  comparatively  few  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Wrangell  region.  The  fishermen  worked  the  full  season 
in  the  Juneau  and  Icy  Strait  districts. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Dorr,  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage is  canned  south  of  Wrangell  ? 

^Ir.  Dorr.  No;  that  is  hardly  a  fair  statement;  to  say  a  small 
percentage  in  southeastern  Alaska 

^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  not  talking  about  southeastern  Alaska.  I 
nni  talking  about  all  the  fishermen  of  Alaska  being  on  this  strike. 
Did  it  not  include  a  district  which  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
>almon-canning  district  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  true  of  the  whole  district  of 
Alaska.  But  it  is  right  in  this  disastrous  pink  and  chum  salmon 
district. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  low-grade  salmon  district  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  low-^ade  salmon  district,  and  the  point  that  I  am 
t*n<leHVoring  to  make  is  that  by  reason  of  that  strike  the  packers 
down  there  lost  at  least  30,000  cases  of  red  salmon  that  they  might 
have  made  a  little  money  out  of. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  they  lost  a  great  deal  that  they  might  have 
l<)t>t  a  good  deal  of  money  on? 

if r.  Dorr.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  might  have  balanced  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  auite  an  addition  to  my  list  of  clients  since  I 
was  here  last.  With  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  that  list  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

The  statement  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dorr  is  as  follows: 

Alaska  aahiton  packers,  rritrvMcntcd  hff  i\  \\\  horr. 


Name. 


Admiraltv  ThmHtir  Co.  . 

Alafika  Fish  Co 

AlaMka  Pacific  Fi'iheries, 


A>toria  A  P.  S.  (^anning  Co. 

Canoe  Pa*»s  Packing  Co 

I  >eep  8ea  Salmon  Co 

Ki<lalgo  Island  Packing  Co. . 


Howk  Fish  Co  

Hoonah  Pa(*king  Co 

KiikP  Peking  Co 

Kiiiu  Island  Parking  Co, 
Libby,  McNeil  A  Libl)>  . 

LIndenljerger,  J 

Mvent.  Oeo.  T.,  A  Co. . . . 


Cannery  location. 

1                      Name.                      i 

1 

Cannery  location 

Admiraltv. 

•1  Oceanic  Pa<'king  Co 

Waierfall. 

Flouting  i*annerv. 

,    Pacilic  American  Fi.sheru> 

Anacortes. 

(^hilkoot. 

'  Mi'llingham. 

Chomlev. 

Excursion  Inlet, 

Yes  Huv. 

Thin  Point. 

Chuckaniit. 

Port  Moller. 

Excursion  Inlet. 

sunnv  Point. 

'  Pillar  Hav  PiukingCo      

Point  Ellis. 

Chicagof. 

,1  Point  Wurile  Canning  Co 

Point  Ward. 

Anacortes. 

Sanl)orn  Crwin  Co 

.   Ktolmi. 

Kotchi^nn. 

Seldoviu  Salmon  Co 

■  Scjdovia. 

I'orl  (Jrulianie. 

Shakaii  Salmon  Vo 

shakan. 

Hawk  Inlet. 

Starr  CollinM»n  F*a<klng  Co. . . 

North  .\rm. 

Hoonah. 

Sunnv  Point  PackintCo.  ... 

Siunn  Point. 

Kake. 

'  Swift,   \illmr.  Co 

W  r  iiigeil. 

Port  Beauclatre. 

'  Taku  Canning  A  Col«l  Storayj* 

Taku. 

Kenai. 

Co. 

\»»ls<»n'<  Lngoun. 

Tw  HarNir  P-.icking  Co.     . . . 

Peo  Harlmr. 

Fish  Egy. 

The  Ka^^ian  C<i 

Kav:iaii. 

Roe  Poiiil. 

Thiinket  PafkitiK  Co 

Kuiitcr  Hav. 

Chatham. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  thiit  is  all  I  want  to  sjiy  at  this  time. 
Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  y(»u   represent   the   Alaska    Packers' 
ciation? 


.s>o- 
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Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes ;  but  not  for  several  years. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  do  not  have  any  business  relations  with 
them  at  all? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None  whatever.    Mr.  Browne  represents  them. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM,  Do  you  represent  them  out  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  I  formerly  did.  I  have  not  been  connected  with 
them  in  any  shape  or  manner  since  the  beginning  of  1909,  but  1 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  might  not  represent  them  if  they  desired 
to  employ  me.  I  know  nothing  to  their  discredit,  and  they  know 
nothing  to  my  discredit. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  spoke  about  the  opening  prices  for  salmon. 
1  wish  you  would  give  about  the  date  when  those  opening  j)rire< 
were  made  up  there. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  should  say,  approximately,  the  last  part  of 
August.     Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Aplin? 

Mr.  Aplin.  About  the  20th  of  August. 

Mr.  AVicKERSHAM.  Bv  whom  was  that  announcement  made  of  the 
opening  prices? 

Mr.  I)oRR.  The  announcement  of  opening  prices  in  this  particular 
instance? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  1  understood  only  from  hearsay,  however,  that 
Mr.  Aplin's  company  made  the  first  announcement. 

jNIr.  vVicKERSHAM.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere.  That  is  hearsay.  I  (h> 
not  know  jx^rsonally.  I  imderstood  that  they  anticipated  tne  other 
fellows  by  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHA^r.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  fi-»h- 
ing  business  in  Alaska,  are  you  not  i 

Mr,  Dorr.  Well,  I  ought  to  be.     I  have  studied  them  for  a  l<»n{r 

time. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  have  been  for  a  great  many  yeai>? 

ilr.  Dour.  I  have  been  associated  with  it  in  one  way  or  another 
for  a  good  many  j^ears. 

^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  it  iiot  truc  that  last  year  there  were  a  large 
number  of  new  canneries  opened  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

ilr.  Wickkrsham.  And  these  were  small  cannery  men,  so  to  six^ak. 
That  is,  they  w^ere  individual  canneries? 

ilr.  Dorr.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  largely  true.  I  think  there  were  some 
few  new  canneries  built  by  people  who  were  ah^eady  on  the  ground, 
but  the  most  of  them  were  built  by  new  people,  many  of  them  wholly 
inexperienced. 

^Ir.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  how  many  new  canneries  were 
opened  in  Alaska  last  year? 

irr.  Dorr.  I  should  say  approximately  20. 

^[r.  Bower.  There  were  23  new  canneries  operated  in  Alaska  hist 
season,  20  of  which  were  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

!Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  more  than  I  thought.  I  did  not  realize  there  were 
that  many. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Those  20  new  canneries,  then,  were  in  this  dis- 
trict near  Ketchikan,  where  most  o^f  this  trouble  occurred  over  fish 
prices.     Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  DoRit.  Wei'e  these  20  canneries,  Mr.  Bower,  south  of  Wrangell  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No;  a  number  of  them  were  north  of  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  south  of 
"W^rangell  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  I  should  say  that  in  the  Wrangell  district  and 
5,outh  of  there  15  or  16  canneries  were  started. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  the 
<iiiestion  in  regard  to  the  district. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  The  others,  then,  were  opened  north  of  that 
point? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Some  of  them  were  as  far  north  as  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  And  some  were  up  in  Cook  Inlet  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  were  two  new  ones  in  Cook  Inlet. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  two 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.  and  I^ibbv,  McNeill 
&  I^ibby. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Libbv,  McNeill  &  Libbv  were  there  before,  were  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  did  not  build  a  cannery  until  the  sprin<r  of  15)12. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.  built  an  entirely  new 
plant  there  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  all  these  canneries  you  know  about,  how 
many  put  up  new  canneries  that  were  not  theretofore  (•onnc<ted  with 
the  salmon-canning  industry  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is,  how  many  were  put  up  by  individuals? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Individuals  or  corporations  duly  organized. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  companies  who  were  not  theretofore  operating? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  built  by  companies 
lluM-etofore  operating  in  Alaska,  were  there  not,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bower  can  tell  us  about  the  wlu*le 
til).     How  many  were  new  enterprises? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  leave  that  to  him.  Judge,  because  he  has  the  actual 
statistics,  having  been  on  the  ground  last  season. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Verv  well;  I  will  ask  bini  the  question.  How 
many  of  all  these  '23  new  canneries  that  were  started  in  Alaska  last 
year  and  operated  were  put  there  by  new  corporations  and  individu- 
'nl>  who  had  not  theretofore  been  actively  engaged  in  tbat  business? 

Mr.  Bower.  At  the  moment  I  can  onlv  think  of  some  four  old 

» 

(MHupanies  that  put  up  new  canneries  last  year. 

Mr.  AViCKERSHAM.  The  other  19,  then,  were  new  c(*mpanie.s? 

Mr.  Bower.  New  enterprises:  approximately  that  number:  yes,  sir. 
That  is,  outwardlv  thev  had  no  connection.  There  uiav  have  been 
M)me  interrelation  of  the  stock  holdmgs. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  far  as  vou  know,  generallv  ui)  there  thev 
were  new  enterprises? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Xow,  Mr.  Dorr,  do  you  know  anything  about 
tlie  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  the 
large  fishing  interests  there  to  cut  the  prices  of  salmon  so  as  to  put 
all  of  those  small  enterprises  out  of  business  which  had  just  gone  in 
there  ? 
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Mr.  Dork.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  such  effort,  Jud^ 
Wickersham.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  had  heard  of  it,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  had  not.  I  had  not  even  heard  oi  it.  Nor  do  I  under- 
stand how  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  with  its  verv  small  pro- 
portion of  the  pack  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fish,  could  have  made  a 
low  price  on  those  grades  that  would  have  controlled  the  great  bulk 
of  that  fish  in  the  hands  of  others  if  the  market  conditions  would 
have  warranted  a  higher  scale  of  prices. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  know  that  the  price  of  salmon  of  all  varie- 
ties was  put  down  very  low  at  the  announcement  of  the  first  price, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  as  to  the  cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  You  knew  that  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Now,  who  did  that?  Not  why  they  did  it,  but 
who  did  it? 

Mr,  Dorr.  Well,  I  said  a  moment  ago,  from  hearsay,  at  the  time 
I  understood  that  Mr.  Aplin's  company  put  out  the  first  price;  that 
is.  anticipated  the  other  brokers  by  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  ^^  iCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Aplin's  company  is  simply  a  brokerage 
company  ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  He  is  not  a  cannery  man;  he  has  no  interest  as 
a  cannery  man  in  Alaska  other  than  to  sell  the  output? 

Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  alL 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Do  yon  know  whether  that  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice, for  a  firm  of  brokers  in  New  York  to  fix  the  price  of  salmon! 

Mr.  Dorr.  They  always  do  it ;  but  they  do  it  at  the  suggestion  or 
direction  of  the  packers  themselves.  They  do  not  do  it  without  any 
tiuthority.  They  put  the  price  out  under  instructions  from  the 
packers  they  represent. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Out  of  the  4,000,000  cases  put  up  there  last  year 
Avhat  proportion  did  tlie  Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  the  whole? 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  I  should  say  not  to  exceed  1,000,000. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Cases? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  cases. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  About  one-quarter? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Not  to  exceed  thai.  It  might  be  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  What  do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Bower? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  know  the  Alaska  Packers  operated  14  canneries. 
From  a  casual  inspection  of  some  unofficial  figures  which  have  been 
compiled,  I  should  say  Mr.  Dorr's  estimate  is  very  close. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  How  many  canneries  operated  in  Alaska  last 
year — the  total  number? 

Mr.  B()^\^:R.  Eighty-seven  in  operation,  actually  packing  fish. 

Mr.  Wickersham.  And  how  many  were  owned  by  tJie  Alaska 
Packers'  Association? 

Mr.  Bower.  Fourteen. 

Mr.  Wu'KERSiiA^r.  How  many  were  owned  by  the  next  largest 
company  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  The  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co.  owned  9. 

Mr.  WicKER8HA3i.  And  you  can  not  at  this  time  give  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  cases  put  up  by  those  two  companies? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  at  this  moment.  I  can  furnish  a  statement  within 
a  day  or  so  or  to-morrow. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  and  send  it  to  me. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Output  of  Hdlmon  cnnnrrieH  operated  in  Alaska  by  AUinka  Pavkern*  AaHooiatum 

and  yorthtrcstei'n  FiKhcriea  Co..  svanfm   Hi  12. 

Xl'MBKR  OF  ('.\SF:S. 


Species. 


("oho.. 

(hum. 

Pink.. 

King. 

Red.. 


I 

I     Alaska 
'    Packers' 
Associa- 
tion (14 
'  (^nncries 
j  operated). 


19,  (»6 

21.tt52 

ZW.  :JS9 

in.inyj 


Total I     1. 152.563 


Xorth- 
westem 
FLshcries 
To.  (9  can- 
neries op- 
erated). 


rSrand  to- 

Ul  m  can> 

nerics*. 


19,400  i 
54,254  ; 
131.264 

8,  .558 
186,122  ' 


38.456 

70. 2M 

3(>4,653 

19,221 

l,a>3.62ft 


399.598  I       l.,-).i2,l61 


N'i>TE.-   Kflch  caH«»  ai)ovc  coiitMinM  4K  onc-poiind  c;jns. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  If  vou  can  furni.sh  a  stattMiuMit  .showing  all 
the  canneries  and  the  output  of  all  the  canneries  I  wish  you  would 
do  that. 

Following  is  the  statement : 

Casv.s  (tf  snhnon  raniicd  in  Alfinka  duiinfj  V.)I2. 
I  Kiich  caH<»  rcpivM«>nts  forly-oifjlil    1 -pound  cans.  I 


(oinpuny 


•Afliniralfv  Traiiinp  Co 

AUska  KishCo 

Al  'ska  Fishermen ■'i  Packini;  l"o. . 

A  hiska  Pacific  Fisheries 

A l.i >ka  Packers"  A.viociation 

\I;i^ka-Portland  Packers'  Asso- 

i  iation 

\li>ka  Salmon  Co 

\ Ii-ika  Sanitary  Packinp  Co 

A<<ioria^-  Pnpet  Sound  Canninp  j 

Co 

liarnes.  F.  C  Co , 

Bristol  Bay  I'ackijii:  Co 

Canoe  Pass  Packin«.'  Co ' 

Col.imbia  Hivcr  Packers' AsMH-iiJ- , 

ii'»n 

I  )««'p  Spa  Sf\lmc>n  Co I 

F«  1  tljfo  Islind  I'lM-kin'.;  Co 

II  r.\k  Fish  Co 

ij«r>»erl  Hume  Pin-kiiiir  Co , 

Hi<!'lcn  Inlet  Cinninu  Co ■ 

HfM>nah  Packlnjj  Co 

ir   inu  I'mkiiiu' Co 

Ka  iiak  Fisncrics  Co : 

K  ike  Packing  Co 

KasaanCo 

KnJu  Island  Packing  Co i 


Can- 
neries 
oper- 
ated. 


1 
1 
2 
3 
14 

1 


I 
I 

Colio,     '    Chrm.    j     Pink. 

>  I 


■I 


1 


I 


I.dihy.  McNeil  &  Libhy 


717 
2.««9 

19.(Vi« 


2.. 'A') 

3.:W7 

9.382 
:..  139 


«>22 

1. 4Mi 
1 . 7«)'.» 
l>,'.M).'i 
2.100 
224 
2s7 

\.:m 

1.S27 

72S 

1 .  949 

1.547 

247 

S.V) 


11.172         2*1. 791 
13.071  14.>*:)7 

10.:»10    

«i<».737  I       92.3S.3 
21.952       2a3.:i.H«» 


18.  («2 


l.o31 

19.730  I 
3.916  I 


s.(i:v2 

M.'KIO 

r...'.73 

«.  K43 
13..3W> 


1I.0«0  I 
I 

12.230 

l.'..79l 

9*«2 

I./'.J 

1.'>.772  I 


16  *7»i 

14.0li«'.  , 

10.34:)   I 

Kit    I 


21.  197 

vK.m 

10.  7v.» 
74.  l«9 

p».7:.i 

lh.2tk) 

13.0.-,6 

I.'..34.v 

I.'».4.')9 

4  437 

7. 2»i7 

57,044 

7, '227 

•20. 9i) 


Ivi'U', 


Kc.l.      I    T  .td. 


I 


S7 

1. 

(1.-.-, 

1.V2 

4. 

71K) 

2.  Ni^ 

7-3. 

737 

147 

22. 

46V 

10.  WW 

M>7. 

.-HI.  J 

3.9.'>;?  , 


3.4( 


•47 


54  : 


.ill 

l.'J-^  i 


13.(>M<» 

IH.  KM) 
91> 

7.  V*A 

:.2.ii^> 

444 

7n.«U2 

*'.41H| 

13.421 

7.  •:»:»'» 

411 

If).  S.15 
l.««U 
4.  M.s 
317 
4.  !><» 
4.414 

I0,K1<4 


33.S22 

:i4.9(« 

*'7.115 

191.7V,% 

I,l.VJ..Via 

75. 761 

2*».  700 
11.9.59 

4:1. 118 
'22.932 

.*i2  (100 
.'«..«>« 

s«.  6.-4 
-.6.222 
1(2  665 
'.-..  1.'5 
19. v79 
1  J.«i09 
4i».  J6y 
27.715 
••  673 
2«i.Ol2 
76, 787 

•22,  a\ 

31.091 
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CaseM  of  salmon  canned  in  Alaska  during  1912 — Ck)ntinued. 


Company. 


]  Can- 

'  nerles 

I  oper- 

I  ated. 


Lindenberger  Packing  Co.^ 

Metlakahtla  Industrial  Co 

Midnight  Sun  Packing  Co 

Myers,  Geo.  T.,  &  Co 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

North  Pacific  Trading  &  Pack- 
ing Co 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Co 

Oceanic  Packing  Co 

Pficific  American  Fisheries 

Pacific  Coast  &  Norway  Pack- 
ing Co 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Point  Warde  Packing  Co 

Pure  Food  P^ish  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Revilla  Fish  Products  Co 

St.  Elias  Packing  Co 

Sanbom-Cram  Co 

Seldovia  Salmon  Co 

Shakan  Salmon  Co 

Skowl  Arm  Packing  Co 

Starr-Collinson  Packing  Co 

Sunny  Point  Packing  Co 

Swift,  Arthur,  &  Co 

Taku  Canning  &  Cold  Storage  Co 

Tee  Harbor  Packing  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  Co 

Walsh-Moore  Canning  Co 

Welding  6c  Independent  Fisher- 
ies Co 

Wiese  Packing  Co 

Yakulat  &  Soulhem  Ry.  Co... . 

Total 


2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
4 

I 
9 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


Coho. 


4,400 
299 
662 

2,145 


3,413 

19,400 

687 

8,453 

2,716 
1,105 
1,025 
1,267 


20 
7,110 

573 
1,264 
3,183 

440 

529 
1,433 

477 
6,907 
1,564 
9,979 

511 

1 
1,770 
9,441 


Chum. 


23,000 
2,408 


Pink. 


84,000 
1,384 


50,721 


8,046 

54,254 

675 

44,542 

24,429 
8,974 

11,020 
4,2(>5 


22,485 

1,242 

11,697 

24,671 

131,264 

4,642 

34,552 

17,241 

2,545 

22,822 

21,019 

859 


1,524 

3,992 

265 

33,781 

5,020 

4,279 

6,178 

1,541 

17,181 

14,891 

39,340 

3,028 

13,97'i 
5,000 


28 
16,788 

8,875 
23,889 
10,903 

5,496 
12,547 

5,264 
19,737 
12,626 
28,225 

3,912 

4,154 

39,110 

1,516 


87 


165,525 


660,811    l,-i80,44<i 


King. 


150 
1,853 


8,558 
715 
206 

o,  IW4 


39 

ei 


304 


Red. 


3,000 


TotaL 


2,163 


362 
312 


454 


43,310 


4,903 

87,461 
175,017 

5,229 

186,122 

1,410 

55,965 

981 
623 
744 

1,092 

41,464 

390 

7,613 

1,344 
10,016 

2,579 
2B9 

1.185 
876 
787 

5,943 

9,290 

29,301 

154 

33 
3,607 
34,412  i 


114.400 

4,0»l 

em 

]«,254 

H8,853 

lSb,5«>7 

41,359 

8,  lis 

143, 7lH 

13,247 
35.(i5i> 

27,»^J 
42,;<M 

41'» 

22.  «r 

22,  SM 
H3, 43? 
16,«_' 
11. 4W 
21.  (K4 
8.<li** 

5().i:t« 

3^.?71 

107, IZ7 

7,«K 

m.f.l4 
49,547 

45,:ww 


1,900,467     4,05(1.5* 


VI 


1  Estimated. 

Xow,  Mr.  Dorr,  what  do  you  know  about  the  instructions  given 
by  the  canneries  to  Mr.  Aplin  and  liis  company,  brokers,  in  openin*? 
these  prices  last  year? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  Yon  have  no  information  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Dorr.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Do  you  know  what  instructions  your  companies 
gave? 

Mr.  Dorr.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Aplin*^ 
company  represents  any  of  the  packers  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Do  you  know  what  companies  he  does  rep- 
resent ? 

Mr.  Dorr.  T  do  not  think  his  company  represents  any  of  the  coni- 
panies  in  Ahiska  packing  salmon  outside  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  A>- 
i-ociation,  but  I  believe  they  represent  a  number  of  Columbia  River 
canners. 

Mr.  Wi<KEKsiiA:>r.  Can  vou  now  state  to  the  committee  the  amount 
of  tlie  Columbia  Kiver  pack  hist  year? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Well,  it  is  relatively  small. 

Mr.  Wtckehsiiam.  Tf  you  can  not  give  the  exact  amount,  give  it 
approximately. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  will  approximate  it  at  300,000  cases. 

Mr.  Wtckersham.  Three  hundred  thousand  as  against  4,000.000 
•'nhos  in  Ahiska? 
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Mr.  Dorr.  That  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Browne.  They  are  looking  for  their  big  run  this  year — I 
have  been  invited  up  to  see  it. 

Mr;  WicKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  what  the  output  of  the  State 
of  Washington  was — ^the  Puget  Sound  country? 

Mr.  Door.  Four  hundred  thousand  cases,  roughly. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  does  that  include  the  Fraser  River  ^ 

Mr.  Dorr.  No;  just  the  Puget  Sound  district  in  the  State  of 
Washington.    I  have  the  detailed  figures  here  from  Fraser  Kiver. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  wisli  jou  would  give  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Roughly  speaking  it  is  1,(X)0,000  cases  in  British  Co- 
lumbia all  told.  I  will  give  vou  the  exact  figure  in  a  moment.  The 
details  of  the  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  the  season  of  11)12 
is  officially  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  over  there  as 
1)96,676  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Does  that  include  British  Columbhi  and  the 
Phraser  River? 

Mr.  Dorr.  All  of  British  Columbia:  ves,  sir.  The  Frazer  River 
•listrict  is  given  by  itself. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  do  not  care  for  that.  I  want  the  sum  total. 
The  sum  total  of  British  Columbia  is  something  over  900,000  cases? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Practically  a  million ;  906,576  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  sum  total  of  the  Puget  Sound,  Wash., 
nnd  the  Columbia  River  pack  is  something  line  700,000  < 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  would  be  1,700,000  as  against  4,000,000  in 
Alaska? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes;  and  then  there  are  a  few  more  outside  points  like 
Grays  Harbor,  Willipa  Harbor,  and  some  of  the  Oregon  coast 
rivers,  that  would  maKe  it  up  to  an  even  millicm,  I  should  sav,  or 
G,000,000  all  told. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  it  would  be  about  2,000,000  in  the 
Oregon-Washington-British  Columbia  region,  as  against  4,000,000 
\n  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dobr.  About  that 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FKANK  A.  APUH,   OF  HEW  YOBK,  VICE 

PBESIDENT  THE  7.  K.  ABMSBY  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Alpin,  you  may  procetnl.  (Jive  your  full 
name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Alpin.  Frank  A.  Alpin. 

The  Chairman.  Whore  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Alpin? 

Mr.  Alpin.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Alpix.  I  am  vice  president  of  and  in  cliarge  of  the  eastern 
1 11(1  of  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Selling;  largely  of  Pacific  coast  products. 

The  Chairman.  By  products  do  you  mean  salmon  products? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Salmon,  cured  fruits,  canned  fruits,  beans,  etc. 

The  Chair3Ian.  That  includes  California  fruit? 

Mr.  Aplix.  Yes;  both  dried  and  canned. 
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Mr.  Dorr.  You  handle  nuts,  raisins,  and  generally  the  CalifcMnia 
products  ? 

Mr.  Aplix.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  deciduous  fruits.  We  do  not  have 
uny  fresh  fruits. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  dii'ect  Mr.  Aplin  along  any  points  you 
desire  to  bring  out,  Mr.  Dorr. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  Aplin,  how  much  experience  have  you  had  in  the  commercial 
end  of  the  sahnon  business? 

JIj-.  Api.in.  I  was  buyer  for  one  of  the  largest  Chicago  wholesale 
grocery  houses  for  22  or  23  years. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  house  was  that? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Up  to  what  date  did  your  duties  there  continue? 
*  Mr.  Aplin.  To  1903. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  have  you  been  doing  since,  with  reference  to  the 
commercial  part  of  the  salmon  business? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Selling  to  the  jobbers  such  salmon  as  our  company 
handles,  including  Alaska,  Columbia  Kiver,  and  Washington  sahnon. 

Mr.  Dorr.  That,  then,  is  a  continuous  experience  of  something  like 
"30  years,  if  I  understand  you? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  long  have  you  been  located  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Since  1903. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Before  that  you  were  in  Chicago,  I  believe  ? 
•     Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  the  New  York  salmon  market  as  compare<l 
with  the  other  markets ;  is  it  a  large  market  or  a  small  one  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Very  large  as  compared  with  the  others.  In  fact,  it  i.> 
the  largest  distributing  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  market  conditiou> 
of  the  past  few  years  to  be  able  to  give  the  committee  some  general 
information  from  memorv? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  you  to  state,  first,  if  you  ^^ill,  what  ttte  st^te  of 
the  market  was  on  canned  salmon  when  the  pack  of  1912  came  on  for 
distribution  and  the  business  activity  since.  Give  the  commi^ee  your 
actual  knowledge  and  experience,  without  being  asked  in  detail. 
Go  ahead  and  state  it  in  your  own  narrative  way. 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of 
red — Alaska  red — ^was  well  cleaned  up.  The  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  distributors  of  pink  salmon  was  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  time  of  the  year  was  that,  Mr-  Alpin? 

Mr.  Aplin.  In  August. 

The  Chairman.  Of  last  year? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  That  was  red  which  was  well  cleaned  up? 

Mr.  Apijn.  Red. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  about  pink? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Pink  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  very  heavy;  cohoes 
or  medium  red  had  not  moved  to  a  degree  that  took  away  the  sore- 
ness from  the  jobber  because  he  had  bought  them  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  stocks  were  heavy  as  compared  to  the  purchases. 
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Columbia  River  chinooks,  bluebacks,  markets  well  cleaned  up. 
They  were  then  using  the  new  pack,  by  the  1st  of  August. 

The  naming  of  the  price  for  1912  by  my  principals,  which  occurred 
ai)])roximately  August  20,  was  brought  about  after  the  following  on 
our  part  of  the  plan  that  is  usual.  We  make  a  careful  and  as  thor- 
ough a  canvass  of  the  situation  on  salmon  in  the  United  States  as  it 
is  possible  to  make. 

'riie  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  we  do,"  whom  do  you  n»ean? 

Mr.  Aplix.  The  J.  K.  Armsbv  Co. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  vou  refer  when  vou  stale  "  vour 
principals  "? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  Alaska  Packei-s'  Association.  We  trv  in  these  in- 
vtstigations  to  find  the  retail  price  in  many  markets.  We  make  a 
great  effort  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  stocks  on  hand.  The 
Alaska  Packei*s'  Association  defer  very  greatly  to  us,  I  think  I  may 
say  safely,  and  they  reW  almost  wholly  for  that  information  as  to 
conditions  of  the  markets  upon  us,  as  we  sell  all  that  they  sell  in  the 
States. 

The  intimation — if  I  may  use  that  term.  Judge — that  somebody 
was  out  gunning  for  the  small  fellows,  I  think  I  can  dispute  frankly. 
1  believe  that  between  my  office  in  New  York  and  our  office  in  San 
Francisco,  10  or  12  days  prior  to  our  naming  the  price,  yards  of  tele- 
grams passed  all  centering  or  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  stocks  of  the  countrv.  Take  the  citv  of  Charleston,  and 
the  best  figuring  that  we  could  make  out,  they  were  carrying  50,000 
cases  of  cheap  salmon — low-grade  salmon — when  the  price  was  made. 

Mr.  Browne.  Charleston,  S.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes. 

New  York  City  fully  50,000  cases;  Philadelphia,  25,000  to  35,000 
cases;  Boston,  15,000  to  20,000  cases.  These  are  not  actual  figures, 
gentlemen.    They  are  the  best  I  can  rememl)er. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  In  Boston  how  raanv? 

Mr.  Alpin.  T  think  20,000  could  be  safely  estimated.  It  would  l)e 
more  than  that.    Make  it  30,000,  if  you  please. 

Take  the  smaller  distributing  centers  like  Builalo,  Svracuse,  Roch- 
ester, they  were  all  carrying  from  1.000  to  3,000,  5.000,  0,000  cases 
in  those  towns.  I  was  asked  by  my  San  Francisco  partners  to  wire 
my  information  as  to  the  correct  price  to  make  on  pink  salmon  and 
the  records  of  my  office  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  my  answer 
was  maximum,  70  cents;  minimum.  (>5  cents.  They  asked  the  ques- 
tion, ''  Will  these  prices  move  the  pack  T'  '•  No,"  my  answer  was, ''  we 
are  facing  a  congested  stock  condition."  As  one  of  my  salesmen  put 
it  up  at  Syracuse — when  we  named  the  price  he  was  there — *'  Nothing 
doin^;  it  will  take  them  a  few  days  to  recover  from  the  soreness  from 
bucking  a  severe  loss." 

The  average  merchant  in  my  territory — and,  I  think.  I  can  say 
this  safely — has  not  yet  begtm  to  use,  if  he  bought  any  of  the  new 
pack,  from  the  new  pack  of  1912  in  cheap  salmon. 

The  merchandise  que^stion  is  a  very  curious  one.  Senator,  in  that 
the  condition  between  the  price  of  a  comnuKlity — not  the  aristocratic 
commodity,  but  that  which  goes  as  we  call  it  to  the  standard  trade — 
the  difference  of  a  price  of  2  cents  a  dozen  changes  the  current.  The 
stock  carried  over,  if  the  holder  suffers  a  loss,  is  neglected.     He  is 
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sore;  he  does  not  want  it;  he  just  likes  to  look  at  it;  and  the  one 
serious  thing  I  see  to-day  in  the  salmon  situation  is  the  lack  of  a 
selling  inclination  by  the  distributors.  We  went  through  that  fol- 
lowing the  naming  of  the  price  in  1903 — am  I  right — ^$1.30? 

Mr.  Browne.  1903  was  the  high  red  price. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Of  $1.30  on  red.  All  over  the  country  they  simply 
barred  themselves  against  it.  Our  sales  were  not,  as  I  remember  it. 
25  per  cent  of  normal  on  the  subject  to  approval  of  price  and  confir- 
mation plan  under  which  we  generally  operate. 

The  conditions  to-day  are  as  I  have  described  partly,  if  you  \*ill 
permit  me  to  continue,  that  the  distributor  of  salmon  lacks,  you 
might  say  almost  utterly  lacks,  interest  in  it.  He  can  not  make  any 
money.  ^Vherever  I  go  there  is  shook  in  my  face,  **  You  can  not 
w  ork  us  again  on  any  nigh-price  salmon."  The  low  price  of  65  cent> 
on  pink  this  year  would  have  done  a  whirlwind  business  if  it  ha<i 
not  been  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  scattered  through- 
out the  country  that  had  not  been  sold. 

Mr.  WiCKERsiiAM.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what  i> 
the  matter  with  snlmon:  why  the  people  do  not  eat  canned  salm<»ii. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Thev  do;  but  they  do  not  do  the  canned-salmon  indu^- 
try  justice. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Apltn.  I  mean  that  it  has  more  nutriment  for  the  dime  or  the 
quarter,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  than  anything  else  put  over  the 
counter  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  consumer  generally  does  not 
realize  that  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Well,  there  has  been  put  into  the  market,  gentlenitn. 
since  1908  competitive  goods  at  low  prices. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  In  salmon? 

Mr.  Api.in.  No:  herring.  English  goods,  cheap.  Domestic  s;jr- 
dines  are  chea]).  and  so  on.  The  high  price  brings  the  other  things  to 
the  front.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  normal  consumption  of  salmon  i> 
equal  to  4.500.000  cases. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  Question  right  there.  Yon 
say  you  think  the  salmon  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  being  over- 
worked. 

Mr.  Aplin.  No. 

Mr.  Wic'KERSHAM.  If  the  normal  consumption  is  4,000,000  oaM»>, 
and  they  put  up  0.000,000  cases  on  the  Pacific  coast,  why  is  not  that 
*2.000.00b  cases  more  than  the  people  would  take? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Because  there  has  been  a  check.  When  the  price  of 
pink  salmon  was  made  and  it 

The  Chairman.  A  check?    A  check  on  what? 

Mr.  Aplin.  On  salmon:  the  check  should  have  gone  right  along. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  there,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Aplin. 
Do  I  understand  you  that  by  that  and  similar  general  statements  yi»u 
regard  the  high  price  that  was  made  on  pink  salmon  in  1911  a>  a 
mistake  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  that  that  high  price  checked  the  consumption  of 
salmon  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  And  blockaded  the  trade? 
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Mr.  .Vplin.  Yes,  f^i^. 

Mr.  Dorr.  So  that  when  even  the  low  prices  of  the  1912  pack  came 
on  there  was  so  much  salmon  that  had  not  been  sold  at  the  high  prices 
of  the  1911  pack  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  and  the  merchants  that 
tliey  would  not  take  the  new  pack? 

Mr.  Aplin.  That  is  my  statement  exactly.  They  paid  $1  for 
the  1911  pink.  In  January  following  the  opening  price  in  New  York 
and  other  markets  signs  of  interest  l^gan  to  show. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  That  is  in  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Apmif.  In  the  prices  themselves,  and  the  market  declined 
until  when  the  new  price  was  made  the  market  in  Xew  York  was  85 
cents  against  cost  of  $1.10,  if  shipped  by  water. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Had  there  been  any  such  an  increase  as  that  in 
any  other  of  the  food  supplies  furnished  through  your  office? 

Mr.  Aplin;  Not  through  my  house. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Had  there  been  any  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Let  me  correct  that,  please.  We  are  selling  this  year 
all  California  dried  fruit  at  from  35  to  40  per  cent  less  tnan  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why? 

Mr.  Apijln.  Because  of  the  big  crop. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  has  oeen  a  large  crop? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  large  crpp. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  that  true  in  any  other  of  the  food  supplies? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Canned  corn,  except  that  coming  from  Maine,  is  in  a 
weak  situation.    I  can  not  tell  you 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  any  general  downward  tendency  in 
the  price  of  food  supplies? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  had  interest  enough  to  make  some  comparisons  just 
recently  and  found  that  of  15 — ^and  I  can  not  call  them  all — of  15 
or  20  items  on  which  I  made  comparisons  there  was  a  decline  of 
from  15  to  40  per  cent  against  the  same  period  last  year. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  you  remember  any  of  those  items? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds;  cured  fruits  of  all  kinds  was 
one.  I  took  the  salmon,  of  course,  which  was  one  of  the  things.  It 
all  came  out  of  a  conversation  with  some  of  the  wholesale  grocers  at 
lunch.  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  the  other  items.  Flour  was  in* 
volved ;  rice — I  think  rice.    I  could  not  recall  the  other  items. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Aplin. 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  naming  of  the  1912  price  on  salmon  I  have  tried 
to  describe,  and  its  effect,  since  which  time  the  market  has  declined. 
The  quotations  in  the  condition  that  we  are  facing  now  represent  the 
individual  holder *s  ideas,  sometimes  brought  about  by  financial  ne- 
cessities. The  price  of  salmon  was  $1.40,  red;  August  quotations 
from  New  York  are  $1.47^  and  $1.60. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  does  that  mean  as  compared  to  $1.40,  Pacific 
coast?    Does  that  mean  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  If  brought  by  water,  from  4  to  5  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Of  brought  by  rail,  how  much? 

Mr.  Aplin.  If  brought  by  rail — tliere  is  the  zone  question  again; 
7  times  7  is  49 ;  12 J — 5  to  7  cents. 
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Pink  salmon  is  not  salable  in  New  York  at  72J  cents. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  pink  salmon  do  vou  sell  in  the 
South  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  a  great  deal,  and  a  great  many  chums. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  proportion  of  those  cheap  salmon  do  you 
mU  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Red  salmon  or  king  salmon,  the  last  sale  that  I  know  of  was  sold 
at  $1.20  f .  o.  b.  steamer  against  opening  price  of  $1.40.  Cohoes  or 
medium  red  opening  price,  $1.15.  A  sale  was  made  last  week  in 
Hew  York  at  90  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ninety  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes;  showing  a  decrease  of  25  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Aplin,  did  you  hear  my  statement  of  the  approx- 
imate quantities  of  salmon  that  were  unsold  at  the  end  of  tne  cal- 
ftndar  year  1912? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  cases  in  a  round  way;  is  that  the  one? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aplin,  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  state- 
ment from  your  individual  knowledge? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  could  not  answer.  With  all  due  respect  to  your 
•oast,  of  which  I  am  a  part  in  a  way,  your  statistics  are  rather  curi- 
ous things  sometimes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Why? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Because  they  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  value  of 
them  until  too  late. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  value  of  what? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Statistics;  current  statistics. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  can  not  change  uiat  statement. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Well,  I  understand  what  you  say,  but  I  do  not 
understand  its  application  to  Senator  Dorr's  figures. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Last  year — ^I  will  answer  you — ^last  year  I  was  at 
Seattle  and  made,  as  far  as  I  could  through  talking  with  people  who 
are  interested,  inquiries  as  to  the  stock  carried  over  of  pink  salmon. 
1  eould  not  find  a  single  man  that  could  figure  up  over  250,000  cases. 
After  the  season  was  well  on  it  would  not  have  been  anv  trouble  to 
lave  found  375,000.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  statistics.  They  do  not 
Talue  them. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at 

Mr.  Apltn.  Facts. 

Mr.  Dorr  (continuing).  The  exact  facts? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  can  not  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Were  you  laboring  under  that  same  difficulty 
about  the  time  you  fixed  these  prices? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No,  sir;  the  facte  that  we  had  were  east,  under  my 
supervision. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  state  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
interpolate,  in  reference  to  this  million  cas€»  of  carry-over,  ihat  i 
arrived  at  these  figures  by  consulting  the  leading  brokers  and  some  of 
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the  leading  packers  in  Seattle  just  before  leaving  on  this  trip,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  are  absolutely  correct,  but  they 
are  the  best  estimates  that  could  bie  obtained  from  that  source.  1 
have  myself  no  serious  doubt  but  that  they  are  approximately  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Mr.  Aplin,  I  wish  you  would  state  again — I  did 
not  catch  it — ^what  firm  you  are  interested  in  personally. 

Mr.  Apmx.  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  Understood  you  at  first  to  say  that  you  were 
interested  in  some  brokerage  company? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  sir,  is  my  firm,  of  which  I  am 
vice  president. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  And  you  are  general  agents  for  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  What  other  salmon  canners  do  you  represent  as 
general  agents  in  the  same  sense  that  you  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Apun.  None. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Now,  I  understand  that  it  was  you  who  fixed 
the  price  of  Alaska  canned  salmon  about  August  20  at  the  opening 
price  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Me? 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Your  firm. 

Mr.  Aplin.  No,  sir;  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  named  the 
price  to  us. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Thcv  did? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  furnished  the  data  upon  which  they 
fixed  it? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  so.    We  tried  to. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  When  did  thev  give  vou  those  prices? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  18th  or  the  20th^ 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  And  when  were  they  announced — on  the  20th? 

Mr.  Apun.  Immediately. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  I  wish  you  would  explain  so  that  I  may  under- 
stand how  that  announcement  is  made.  I  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Aplin.  We  receive  first  the  plan  worked  out  of  future  con- 
tracts. We  go  to  Mr.  Dorr,  for  instance,  and  he  places  an  order  with 
us,  entirely  subject  to  his  confirmation  when  the  price  is  made.  No 
obligation  on  his  part,  but  an  obligation  on  our  part  to  name  the 
price. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  retailer  or  jobber? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Jobber. 

The  price  is  named,  we  will  say,  on  the  20th  of  August.  The  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  had  no  set  plan.  Each  office  has  handled 
its  own  business  as  they  saw  fit.  It  is  our  business  in  the  selling  end 
to  secure  the  confirmation  of  those  orders ;  that  is  where  our  income 
^arts. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  get  the  price  from  the  packers, 
then  you  notify  these  people  whose  orders  you  hold  as  to  what  the 
price  is? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  they  can  confirm  their  order  or  reject  their 
contract? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKEKSHAM.  Now,  with  regard  to  fixing  the  price.  I  under- 
stand from  you,  now,  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  fixes  the 
price  and  that  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Apijn.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  named  the  price  upon 
their  product. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  so  notify  you  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  your  San  Francisco  house  also? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  at  that  time  there  were  how  many  cases 
of  the  old  pack  of  1911  left  over? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Of  course,  we  have  not  any  carry-over. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Approximately ;  give  your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Aplin.  In  the  East  or  West? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  your  best 
judgment.  I  do  not  ask  for  exact  figures.  We  understand  you  can 
not  give  them. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Of  low-grade  salmon? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.   X  cs ;  and  high  grades,  too. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Fully  750,000  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  On  the  20th  day  of  August,  when  these  prices 
for  the  new  pack  were  fixed,  there  were  750,000  cases  of  thex)Id  pack 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Aplin.  And  the  packers. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  amount  was  low  grade? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  now  I  understood  you  to  say — I  may  have 
been  mistaken — that  very  little  of  the  new  pack  of  1912  has  yet  been 
sold.    Did  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes;  distributed,  eaten  up. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  very  little  of  it  has  been  sold? 

Mr.  Aplin.  In  the  larger  market  scarcely  any. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  practically  the  whole  6,000,000  cases 
are  on  hand? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  mean  in  the  hands  of  the  business  men  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No;  red  has  sold  well,  and  it  is  ordinarily  a  poorer 
market.     It  was  virtually  a  poor  market. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  When? 

Mr.  Aplin.  When  the  goods  arrived. 

Mr.  Browne.  From  last  season,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  say  the  reds,  however,  sold  well.  What 
proportion  of  the  reds  did  you  have  left  over? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  much  of  it  went  foreign? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Wickersham. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  no  data  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Aplin.  None  whatever.  Our  connection  rests  entirely  with  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  can  you  give  any  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  salmon,  so  that?  you  can  form  vour  judgment  of  prices,  if 
you  do  not  know  how  much  goes  foreign  f 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  am  basing  my  data  entirely  upon  the  United  States. 
It  is  their  business  to  know  foreign.     Is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  say  it  is  the  association's  part  of  the  business  to 
know  foreign  business? 

Mr.  Dorr.  You  mean  by  that  that  your  company  does  not  deal 
with  foreign  goods  ? 

Mr.  Apijn.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  went 
foreign  last  year  out  of  the  pack  of  1912? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  know  nothing  about  that?  But  you  do 
know  that  the  market  is  very  largely  overstocked  now  with  the  me- 
dium grades? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Medium  and  cheap  grades. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  There  is  still  a  supply  of  the  old  pack  a  year 
ago  ? 

Mr.  Aplix.  In  medium  red  and  cohoes;  yes,  sir.  In  some  markets 
of  the  pack  of  1911  the  pinks  are  cheaper. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  How  do  you  account  for  the  sluggishness  of  the 
market  in  respect  to  this  food  supply  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  for  the  reason 
that  just  about  so  often  some  food  commodity  goes  through  this 
circle.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Have  you  any  judgment  now,  evolved  out  of 
your  30  years'  experience,  which  would  enable  you  to  say  what  is 

§oing  to  happen  to  the  supply  of  Alaska  salmon  put  up  this  year? 
Lre  we  going  to  go  on  accumulating  a  big  supply — an  overstock? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Unless  the  price  is  named  low,  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then,  really,  there  is  one  food  commodity  in 
this  country  now  that  is  overstocked  and  that  can  not  be  sold  even 
if  the  rate  is  cut  very  materially;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  that  is  correct,  speaking  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  you  think  that  is  going  to  continue  next 
year? 

Mr.  Aplin.  That  depends  entirely  upon  conditions,  when  the 
crops  are  known.  I  believe  this  in  that  connection:  That  the  sale 
of  goods  for  future  delivery  will  be  on  a  less  scale  because  of  this 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  jobber. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  you  took  your  prices 
from  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
making  them  yourselves;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Absolutely  nothing  except  to  give  them  the  data. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  when  you  gave  them  that  data,  they  fixed 
the  prices  themselves  and  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  buy  or  sell,  but  just  simply  act  as  a 
broker  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  would  like  to  add  that  they  made  the  price  on  reds 
just  6  cents  higher  than  I  advocated  and  prayed  for. 
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The  Chaibman.  They  had  more  information  than  you  had.  They 
had  information  with  reference  to  the  foreign  business,  etc. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Their  horizon  was  greater  than  ours. 

Mr.  Browns.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Aplin  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  file  as  a  part  of  this  record  the  full  state- 
ment by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  the  hearing  before  a 
committee  in  the  House  in  which  it  was  fully  and  fairly  stated  how 
prices  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  in  this  record,  have  we  not?  We 
went  into  the  matter  as  to  how  prices  were  made  pretty  fully  in  our 
previous  hearings — ^the  procedure  of  making  prices.  I  think  that 
has  been  gone  into  pretty  fully. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Aplin  if  the  condition  on  the 
cheaper  grades  is  apparently  improving  or  getting  worse  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Is  your  question  that  of  market  or  consumption? 

Mr.  Dorr.  Marketing — selling. 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  marKet  is  not  as  favorable  as  60  days  ago. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  is  not  as  favorable.  That  is,  the  market  is  more 
sluggish  now  than  it  was  60  days  ago,  and  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes.  In  other  words,  take  the  market  as  a  whole, 
every  transaction  shows  a  concession,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  about 
setting  prices  on  medium  reds. 

Mr.  Browne.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Aplin,  when  the  price  gets 
beyond  a  certain  point  the  business  is  marked  by  the  introouction  of 
the  use  of  some  other  competitive  commodity? 

Mr.  Aflin.  Frequently  so,  and  there  must  be  considered  the  put- 
ting of  a  commodity  at  a  price  which  does  not  permit  the  profit  to  be 
made  by  either  the  distributor  or  jobber  or  retailer. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  is,  in  addition  to  the  competition  of  the  other 
articles,  one  is  sold  and  the  other  left  on  the  shelf? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  the  salmon  is  now  being  left  on  the  shelf? 

Mr.  Aplin.  That  is  why  I  asked  Mr.  Dorr  to  put  his  question  the 
other  way  or  to  explain  it.  The  distribution  of  salmon  to-day  of  the 
lower  grades  is  fair  for  the  time  of  the  year.  It  is  not  salmon  time, 
as  you  know. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Ycs;  I  know. 

Mr.  Aplin.  It  is  fair. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  refer  to  distribution,  do  you  refer  to 
the  distribution  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  refer  to  the  retailer,  which  is  the  consumer. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  waut  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Browne.  Salmon  is  more  of  a  warm- weather  food. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  generally  were  these  prices  which  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  fixed  accepted  by  the  trade?  I  mean, 
by  the  sellers. 

Mr.  Aplin.  With  our  trade — that  is  the  only  way  I  can  answer 
that. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 
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Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  we  had  in  my  office  50,000  cases  of  pink  sold 
subiect  to  approval  of  price.  I  think  our  confirmations  were  jnsfe 
\inaer  or  just  over  a  few  hundred  cases,  5,000. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAK.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Aplin. 
What  I  meant  was  this,  and  I  will  ask  you  the  question  again.  How 
largely  did  the  other  canneries  accept  those  prices  and  offer  their 
pr^ucts  at  the  same  prices? 

Mr*  Apun.  I  think,  this  year,  generally. 

Mr.  WicKBBSHAM.  And  who  nxed  the  price  first — ^your  company! 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAH.  So  that  the  price  fixed  by  your  company,  being 
the  largest  salmon-canning  company  on  the  coast,  fixed  the  price  lor 
all  the  other  canneries,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  WicKEBSHAM.  But  it  was  accepted? 

Mr.  Aplin.  In  some  instances,  but  not  always. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  price  it  fixed  was  generally  accepted? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Generally. 

Mr.  Browne.  And  those  prices  have  not  been  maintained  by  any^ 
body. 

Mr.  Aplin.  Except  ourselves. 

Mr.  Dorr.  There  is  one  question  that  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
committee  understood  Mr.  Aplin  on.  In  answer  to  Judge  Wicker* 
sham's  Question,  which  you  evidently  misunderstood 

Mr.  Wickersham.  Possibly  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Possibly  he  did  not.  Well,  he  did  not  understand  it  the 
wajr  I  did.  I  understood  you  were  asked  about  the  other  pac&ers  fol- 
lowing the  prices,  and  you  answered  that  the  trade  accepted  these 
prices.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  the  trade  accepted  these  prices 
that  you  put  out.  You  started  to  say  something  about  the  connrma- 
tion  of  pink  sales. 

Mr.  Aplin.  In  our  own  office? 

Mr.  Dorr.  In  your  own  office.    Will  vou  please  finish  that? 

Mr.  Aplin.  For  the  confirmation  oi  reds,  in  the  smaller  markets 
good,  in  the  larger  markets  slow.  Totals  of  our  estimate  as  to  con- 
firmations were  about  86  per  cent  of  what  we  estimated  from  our  owa 
office.    Was  that  your  question?  • 

Mr.  Dorr.  As  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  were  the  confirmations  on  the 
cheaper  grades  ?  Were  they  accepted  promptly  at  the  prices  or  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No  confirmations  for  the  moment  on  medium  reds,  and. 
as  I  stated  before,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  subject  to  the  approval  or 
price  orders  on  pink  was  confirmed.  I  think  I  am  wrong.  If  yon 
will  correct  the  record 

Mr.  WicKERsnAM.  Make  a  corrected  statement. 

Mr.  Aplin.  My  estimate  of  50,000  cases  subject  to  approval  of  price 
orders  on  pink  is  too  hi^h,  and,  as  I  recall  it  now,  25,0i()O  cases  would 
be  nearer  riprlit,  the  confirmations  in  my  previous  statement  not" 
changed. 

Mr.  I>>RR.  That  means,  then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  that 
the  trade  did  not  respond  to  the  price  on  the  lower  grades  of  goods? 
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Mr.  Aplix.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  declined  to  enter  an 
order  subject  to  approval  of  price,  although  it  carried  no  obl]|ratioD 
on  their  part. 

The  Chairman.  But  notwithstanding  this  lack  of  confirmation, 
most  of  the  other  fishing  companies  follow  the  prices  made  fay  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  so,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  cases  of  reds  put 
up  by  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  last  year — 1912  ? 

Mr.  Aplix.  I  have  not  their  official  figures;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  Don't  you  know,  in  general  figures^  what  their 
pack  was? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  think  Mr.  Dorr's  estimate  is  about  right,  and  that  is 
as  close  as  I  can  put  it. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am  asking  about  the  Alaska  packers  alone. 

Mr.  Browne.  I  thought  Mr.  Bower  had  those  figures. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Mr.  Bower  was  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  an  informal  statement  here  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dorr.  My  figure  was  for  the  entire  pack. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Red,  pink,  and  what  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Bower.  According  to  the  statement  issued  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Alaska  Salmon  Packers,  Mr.  W.  I.  Crawford,  of 
Seattle,  it  appears  that  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  in  1912  put 
up  1,152,000  cases. 

Mr.  Dorr.  All  told  ? 
.    Mr.  Bower.  All  told.    Of  that,  876,000  were  reds  and  10,000  king. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ten  thousand  kinirs? 

Mr.  Bower.  Nineteen  thousand  medium  reds,  233,000  pink,  21.000 
chums.  The  compilation  from  ofiicial  sources  may  show  some  differ- 
ence in  those  totals. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Aplin,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  of 
that  has  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  can  not? 

Mr.  Aplin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Can  you.  Judge  Browne? 

Mr.  Browne.  No,  sir.  We  can  find  out.  I  understood  that  the 
pack  of  the  association  was  large  in  red  salmon,  and  those  figures 
confirm  my  understanding  in  respect  to  both  that  and  the  pack  of 
the  cheaper  salmon. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  Understand  the  red  has  been  sold.  They  had 
867,000  cases  of  red  and  that  has  been  sold  largely.  Is  not  that  right, 
Mr.  Aplin? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  record  I  have  does  not  show  that 
which  is  set  apart — which  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  set  apart 
for  export — wnich  is  always  a  certain  percentage.  The  last  infonna- 
tion  that  I  have  we  were  sold  down  to  about  50,000  cases  of  red  and 
less  than  10,000  cases  of  pink — about  10,000  cases  of  pink. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  pack  of 
last  year? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Of  that  allotted  to  us,  which  does  not  include  the 
allotment  that  goes  to  Europe. 
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Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  But  of  the  allotment  to  the  United  States  all 
Ihe  red  has  been  sold  ? 

Mr.  Apun.  Down  to  50,000  cases. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  And  all  but  about  10,000  cases  of  the  pink  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Then  they  have  not  anything  left,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  They  have  60,000  cases.  I  said  that  of  the  allotment 
to  the  United  States  there  was  left  about  50,000  cases  of  Alaska  red 
and  about  10,000  cases  of  pink  unsold. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  They  have  a  maximum  of  about  152,000  cases? 

Mr.  Aplin.  Yes;  just  about  that. 

Mr.  Browne.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  cheaper  grades,  too  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  am;  ves.  The  pink  is  certainly  a  cheap  grade, 
and  he  says  only  10,000  of  those  are  left. 

Mr.  Browne.  That  leaves  a  question  of  how  much  of  the  European 
allotment  is  on  hand,  and  that  I  will  endeavor  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  this:  The  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  has  practically  sold  everything  it  has. 

Mr.  Apun.  I  hope  so.  My  company  has  a  better  selling  facility 
and  a  better  selling  organization  than  any  other. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  J.  K.  Armsbv  Co.  has. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  the  best 
organization  of  this  kind  in  the  country,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Aplin.  The  salmon  packers? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Ycs. 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  would  not  question  that  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  is  the  big  salmon-canning  organization  of 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Aplin.  I  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can  the  other, 
sir.    Mr.  Bower  there  has  figures  to  answer  that  question,  I  think. 

Mr.  Browne.  Well,  we  will  admit  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  not  decide  on  that.  Is  thei*e 
anything  more,  Mr.  Dorr? 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Evermann,  are  there  any  suggestions  you  have 
to  make? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Xo,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairihan.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Evermann  a  question.  It  may 
have  been  asked  in  the  previous  hearings,  but  I  do  not  remember 
now.  Doctor,  do  j'ou  know  whether  or  not  the  use  of  the  traps  results 
in  the  death  of  a  lot  of  fish  that  are  not  used  in  the  canning  opera- 
tions? 

Dr.  En-ermann.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  loss  of  fish  from  that  source  is  very 

small? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  think  it  is  practically  negligible. 

The  Chair3IAN.  Has  your  department' investigated  that  question? 

Dr.  P^VERMANN.  Yes,  sir;  attention  has  been  given  to  it.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  Dolly  Varden  trout 

The  Chairman.  I  refer  especially  to  salmon.  I  refer  to  the  loss 
of  salmon. 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  suppose  there  have  been  times  in  the  past  when 
considerable  quantities  of  salmon  were  caught,  perhaps  in  the  Cook 
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Inlet  region,  and  were  not  utilized,  as  the  catch  was  greater  thjoi 
the  capacity  of  the  canneries ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  not  oc- 
currecl  recently.  Mr.  Bower,  perhaps,  has  more  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  Cook  Inlet  or  other  regions  covering  the  past  two  or  three 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bower,  we  would  like  to  have  any  definite 
information  you  have  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BowEK.  In  Cook  Inlet  two  years  ago  it  was  reported  that 
there  was  quite  a  waste  of  salmon  from  batten  traps.  By  batten 
traps  I  mean  those  which  have  bottoms  in  them  that  are  entirely 
exposed  at  low  water.  Some  of  the  traps  are  built  there  after  that 
fashion.  At  that  time  there  were  only  three  canneries  in  the  region, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  slight  loss  during  the 
two  or  three  or  three  or  four  day  periods  of  excessively  heavy  runs 
of  salmon.  Otherwise,  I  think  that  practically  all  of  the  fish  were 
taken  care  of.  So  far  as  southeastern  Alaska  is  concerned,  I  doubt 
whether  such  a  loss  from  traps  has  ever  happened.  The  traps  are  all 
in  deep  water  and  the  fish  remain  alive  m  them.  Spillers  are  at- 
tached to  the  traps.  By  spillers  I  mean  additional  pots  or  recep- 
tacles into  which  the  fish  may  pass  if  the  first  pot  becomes  over- 
crowded, there  to  be  held  for  several  days,  if  necessarv.  I  have 
never  observed  any  dead  salmon  in  the  pot  or  spiller  of  a  trap  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  contended  in  Alaska  that 
this  result  had  occurred? 

Mr.  BoAVER.  In  the  Cook  Inlet  region  I  have,  but  not  elsewhere. 
Nowhere  else  have  I  ever  heard  anyone  say  that  fish  died  in  the  traps 
in  any  considerable  numbers. 

Mr.  Dorr.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Bower  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Bower,  what,  in  your  opinion,  based  upon  your 
scientific  investigations  as  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
and  Labor,  or  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  would  you  say  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  gears  causing  loss  of  fish,  as  compared  with  the  traps  f 

Mr.  Bower.  Perhaps  you  refer  more  particularly  to  the  purse  seine 
which  is  utilized  most  extensively  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dorr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  1911  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  salmon  in 
southeastern  Alaska  were  caught  in  purse  seines  and  85  per  cent  in 
traps.  I  believe  that  the  purse  seine  is  a  more  efficient  piece  of 
apparatus  than  the  trap. 

The  Chairbian^.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  For  the  reason  that  it  may  be  carried  to  the  mouths 
of  the  streams  where  the  salmon  are  assembled — are  schooling  and 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  ascend  for  spawning  purposes. 
The  ?almon  may  pass  a  trap  which  extends  out  into  a  channel  only  a 
short  distance. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  we  have  gone  into  quite  fully. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that  is  in  line  with  Mr.  Dorr's  question. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  mean  do  these  other  kinds  of  gear  destroy  fish  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  do  they  result  m  the  death  of  the  fish 
without  their  being  utilized  in  the  canneries? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  occurs  occasionally  for  the  reason  that  a  purse 
seine  outfit  will  start  from  a  cannery  on  a  fishing  trip  and  some- 
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iimes  will  remain  away  four  or  five  or  even  six  days.  The  fish 
that  are  caught  the  first  day  are  put  in  the  hold  of  the  boat  and 
remain  there.  The  next  day's  catch  goes  on  top,  and  so  on  perhaps 
for  four  or  five  days.  The  result  is  that  the  fish  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  are  quite  unfit  for  food. 

Mr.  WiCKEBSHAM.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  means  by  which 
t  hey  catch  the  fish,  however. 

Mr.  Bower.  But  it  is  the  result  of  catching  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not 
deliver  the  fiish  to  the  cannery  in  time.  What  Mr.  Dorr  asked  you 
was  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  these  mechanical  means  of  catching 
fish  would  not  destroy  as  many  fish  as  the  traps. 

Mr.  Bower.  Actually  destroy  them? — No;  if  the  fish  are  utilized 
while  fresh. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Evermann  some  questions? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Dr.  Evermann,  it  has  been  testified  here  that  the 
output  of  salmon  on  the  Columbia  River  for  1912  was  only  300,000 
cases.    What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  I  think  they  can 
be  supplied. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  But,  Substantially,  that  is  correct  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Is  uot  that  a  decrease  over  what  has  been 
caught  heretofore  from  that  locality? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  understand  this  year  was  not  a  good  year  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  It  WRS  a  great  decrease,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Th^  are  expecting  a  ffood  year  next  year. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  The  output  of  the  jPuget  Sound  district  was 
400,000  cases.    That  is  a  decrease  from  various  years  before,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Evermann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  How  loug  has  it  been  since  there  has  been  such 
a  small  output  as  that  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  I  have  not  the  figures  sufficiently  in  mind  to  make 
V  comparison. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  That  is  the  lowest  catch  in  the  history  of  the 
salmon  canning  in  that  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Evermann.  There  has*  been  a  serious  decrease  in  the  Puget 
Sound-Fraser  River  catch,  due  mainly  to  the  overfishing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eraser  River.  They  have  not  let  many  salmon  go  up 
the  Eraser  River  for  spawning  purposes.  Investigations  were  mam 
last  year  or  the  year  before,  I  torget  which,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Eraser  River,  in  certain  regions  where  previously  very  important 
spawning  beds  were  known  to  exist,  and  practically  no  salmon  what- 
ever were  seen  at  the  time  that  they  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
spawning  ground. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  now  how  many 
vears  it  has  been  when  the  salmon  catch  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
iBritish  Columbia  has  been  so  small  as  it  was  last  year? 

Dr.  Evermann.  No;  I  can  not  give  the  figures  for  comparison. 
I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  the  bureau  can  supply  them. 

Mr.  WiGKERSHAM.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  catch  was  so  small 
last  year? 
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Dr.  £vERMA2(x.  The  catch  has  been  going  down  for  the  very 
i^eason  that  we  have  expbiuied  again  and  a^m.  The  re^]ati<ms  in 
operation  controlling  the  fisheries  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
in  the  Eraser  River  region  are  not  allowing  enough  salmon  to  go  up 
the  Fraser  River  for  spawning  purposes. 

Mr.  WiCKSBSHAM.  1&  it  not  true  that  they  have  a  large  number  of 
hatcheries  on  all  those  streams  ? 

Dr.  E^-ERMANN.  The  hatcherv  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  River 

ft 

would  not  do  any  good  unless  salmon  came  there  to  be  stripped^  aiui 
that  is  the  condition  on  the  Fraser  River  now.  Thev  have  not  beei. 
able  to  get  spawning  fish  for  the  hatcheries,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ^\'iCKERSHAM.  Then,  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  fishin|r  valn^* 
of  those  streams  has  been  greatly  depleted  for  some  reason  or  other! 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  It  has,  for  the  reason  I  explained. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Are  not  they  overworking  the  salmon  streams 
of  Alaska  ? 

Dr.  E^-ERMANX.  I  think  so — some  of  the  streams. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Did  not  you  state  two  years  ago,  doctor,  that 
the  maximum  had  been  reached  in  the  output  of  the  salmon  stream? 
of  Alaska  ? 

Dr.  EviERMAxx.  Perhaps.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  am  not  sure  no^v 
that,  so  far  as  the  red  salmon  are  concerned  in  Alaska,  the  maximun. 
has  been  reached.  While  the  pack  is  kept  up,  it  is  maintained  becau^ 
of  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  cheaper  grades  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  red  salmon. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  Has  the  red  been  decreasing? 

Dr.  EvERMAXx.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  figures  thi- 
year  show,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  show  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  total  pack  of  red  salmon  from  Alaska  during  191- 
was  about  1,900,000  cases. 

Dr.  EvERMAxx.  How  much  was  it  in  1911? 

Mr.  Bower.  1,315,000  cases. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  So  that  it  was  an  increase  this  year  ? 

Dr.  EvERMAxx.  Yes. 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  You  think  now  the  maximum  has  been  reache<i 
that  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  those  streams  ? 

Dr.  EvER3iAxx.  Of  course,  it  is  hazardous  to  make  positive  pre- 
diction of  what  may  happen,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
have  readied  the  danger  line. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  Doctor,  you  are  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  fish- 
eries, and  I  would  like  to  have  you  inform  this  committee  as  to  when 
some  brake  ought  to  be  put  on  taking  fish  out  of  those  streams. 

Dr.  EvERMAXx.  We  have  been  trying  to  put  the  brake  on  for  tho 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  WiCKER8HA3i.  Then,  your  judgment  is  that  it  ought  to  Iw 
put  on? 

Dr.  EvERMAXx.  And  we  have  succeeded  now,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
with  the  consent,  even  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  important  canninjr 
interests.  The  brake  has  been  put  on  in  a  number  of  streams  ir. 
Alaska  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  WiCKBRSHAM.  Where  has  that  been  done  ? 

Dr.  En'ermaxx.  Fishing  is  prohibited  now,  or  ^vill  be  next  seas<m. 
in  all  of  the  streams  tributarv  to  Cook  Inlet. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  big  canning  interests  have  canneries  there  ? 
^  Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Alaska  Packers  and  Northwestern  Fisheries 
[Jo.  are  the  principal  ones  operating  there. 

Mr,  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many? 

Mr.  Bower.  Five  canneries  in  that  region. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  Alaska  Packers'? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  but  one. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  a  small  one,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  a  large  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  big  companies  have  canneries  there? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Northwestern  Fisheries  Co. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  many  have  they? 

Mr.  Bower.  One  cannery. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  others? 

Mr.  Bower.  Libbv^  McNeill  &  Libby  have  one  cannery.  Also  the 
Fidalgo  Island  Packing  Co.  and  the  »eldovia  Salmon  Co.,  one  each. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Which  is  the  Seldovia? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  an  independent  company  operating  one  of  the 
smallest  canneries  in  that  region. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  proposed  to  shut  down 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Cook  Inlet  and  not  let  nshing  go  on  there 
at  all? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  all  the  tributary  waters  commercial  fishing  for 
salmon  is  not  to  be  allowed  next  season,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  the 
closing  order  is  continued  in  force. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  places? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Before  going  to  other  places,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  while  necessitating  tne  removal  of  a  nimiber  of  traps,  that 
action  was  approved  by  all  the  salmon  interests  represented  in  that 
region,  including  the  individual  fishermen. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  All  the  smaller  interests  there  approved  that? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes.  Mr.  Fred  Swanson  was  at  the  hearing. 
Now,  of  the  other  regions — Eyak  Stream  and  lake  are  also  closed. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Which  one  of  those  streams  do  you  mean — ^the 
one  that  runs  into  the  town  of  Cordova  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Near  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  It  comes  in  there  at  the  car  shops. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  have  never  been  there  myself. 

Mr.  Dorr.  It  really  runs  half  way 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  loiow.  There  are  two  outlets  there.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  which  one  it  is. 

Mr.  Dorr.  The  one  that  runs  toward  Cordova  does  not  carry 
any  fish. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  the  main  outlet  of  Eyak  Lake  and  begins  at  the 
bridge  some  4  miles  out  on  the  railroad  from  Cordova. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  That  is  closed  for  how  long  a  time? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Forever,  with  certain  limitations,  as  far  as  the 
regulations  are  now. 

Air.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  saw  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  I  imder- 
stood  from  the  statement  I  saw  that  it  was  closed  for  certain  days  or 
certain  hours.    Was  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  correct.  The  closing  of  Eyak  was  a  little 
different  in  that  the  use  of  movable  gear  was  permitted  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  week. 
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Mr.  WiCKERSHAH.  Then  what  other  place  was  closeiA? 

The  Chaibmak.  Traps  are  cut  out  entirely? 

Mr.  Bower.  Traps  and  fixed  gear. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Were  there  any  traps  there? 

Mr.  Bower.  No  ;  but  they  had  fixed  appliances  there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  places,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMAMN.  Anan  Stream,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  also. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  was  Anan  Stream? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Anan  Stream  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  pink- 
salmon  stream  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  companies  are  located  there? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  a  trap  a  short 
distance  from  the  outlet  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  companies  are  there  which  have 
traps  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  no  other  companies  which  have  traps  there. 
Some  other  companies  operate  in  the  region — ^the  Northwestern  Fidi- 
«ries  Co.,  the  iPoint  Warde  Packing  Co.,  and  two  or  three  other 
companies. 

Im*.  WiCKERSHAM.  What  other  place? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Naha  Stream,  near  Loring. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  have  a  hatching  station  on  the  Nahaf 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  has  a  hatcherr 
there. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  there  a  cannery  there? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  There  is  a  cannery  at  Loring,  which  is  practicallT 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Naha  Stream. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  How  far  away  from  that  stream  do  they  have 
to  go  to  fish  now? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  line  is  quite  far  out  now  and,  in  the  opinicm 
of  some,  even  beyond  the  actual  month  of  the  stream.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  shore  line  was  such  as  to  justify  placing  it  from  House 
Point  to  Loring  Point. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Is  It  not  true,  Doctor,  that  they  catch  fish  out- 
tside  of  those  points? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  They  can. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Do  not  they  do  that  with  the  fish  trap  now  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  do  not  know  what  fish  traps  m^  in  there  now. 

Mr.  Bower  can  tell  you. 

* 

Mr.  BoAVER.  There  is  only  one  trap  nearby. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  So  that  this  closing  of  the  streams  will  not 
apply  anywhere  except  to  the  canneries  m  southeastern  Alaska— I 
mean  in  Cook  Inlet,  really? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  closing  of  the  Cook  Inlet  waters  would  affect  only 
the  canneries  on  Cook  Imet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  The  closing  of  these  other  streams  does  not 
affect  any  canneries  except  on  Cook  Inlet  ? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  In  what  way? 

Dr.  EvBRMANN.  It  affects  all  of  those  that  have  been  fishing  in  the 
region  heretofore. 

Mr.  WicKEB8HA»r.  They  catch  the  fish  just  outside  with  a  floating 
fish  trap? 
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Dr.  E  VERM  ANN.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  catching  a  certain  percentage  of  their  fish  in  a  certain  place. 
Xow  they  are  prohibited  from  catching  any  fish  in  that  particular 
place.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  fish  beyond  that 
place  remains,  of  course,  to  be  developed,  but  the  fact  is  that  fishing 
that  was  carried  an  in  certain  places  is  now  prohibited. 

Mr.  WicKEKSHAM.  Now,  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  a  square  question. 
I  understand  that  you  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  approve  of  the 
method  of  catching  fish  in  Alaska  by  the  means  known  as  the  fish 
trap?     Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  not  only  approve  the  use  of  fish  traps  in  Alaska, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  fish  trap  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal and  satisTactory  ways  of  catching  fish  for  the  interest  of  the 
fisheries. ' 

Mr.  WicKERSHAM.  What  about  the  interests  of  the  fish? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  The  purse  seine  is  less  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  conserving  the  fisheries  than  the  salmon  trap  is. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  a  matter  that  came 
up  a  moment  ago  regarding  the  possibility  of  the  waste  of  fish  re- 
sulting from  an  overeat ch — that  is,  a  catch  larger  than  can  be  util- 
ized. It  has  sometimes  happened  in  Cook  Inlet  that  the  catch  was 
larger  than  the  canneries  at  that  time  could  utilize;  consequently  the 
surplus  fish  spoiled  and  were  thrown  away.  That,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  happened  in  southeastern  Alaska.  But  more  fish  are  apt 
to  decay  or  become  too  ripe  for  canning  if  caught  with  purse  seines 
than  if  caught  with  traps,  because  the  fish  remain  alive  in  the  traps. 
With  the  ]>ursc  seines  the  fish  as  they  are  caught  are  put  into  the 
hold  of  the  boat ;  as  more  fish  are  caught  they  are  nut  into  the  hold 
of  the  boat,  and  so  on,  and  several  days  may  elapse  oefore  any  deliv- 
ery at  the  cannery  is  made.  With  a  trap,  the  fish  are  taken  out  of 
the  trap  and  delivered  at  the  cannery  immediately.  With  the  purse 
seine,  in  order  to  deliver  the  fish  in  as  good  condition,  frequent 
small  deliveries  would  be  necessary,  and  that  is  impracticable.  It 
would  make  the  delivery  of  the  fish  to  the  cannery  too  expensive. 
Therefore  they  hold  them  for  three  or  four  or  four  or  five  days  and 
then  deliver,  and  some  fish  are  apt  to  be  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  WicKERSiiAM.  How  often  have  you  visited  these  traps  in 
Alaska,  Doctor? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I  visited  all  of  them  in  1903 — all  in  southeast 
Alaska ;  also  Karluk,  Alitak,  and  Chignik.  I  have  never  visited  the 
traps  in  Cook  Inlet. 

Mr.  WiCKERSiiAM.  So  that  what  you  say  about  the  trap  is  from 
information  coming  to  you  from  other  people? 

Dr.  EvERMANX.  No,  sir.  What  I  am  saying  is  based  upon  my  own 
observations  to  a  large  extent  and  my  knowledge  of  fisn  traps  and 
purse  seines  there  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Doctor,  I  have  been  receiving  a  large  number 
of  petitions  from  people  in  southeastern  Alaska  agamst  the  fish  trap. 
I  suppose  I  have  received  petitions,  in  my  possession  and  in  the  po- 
session  of  the  committee  of  the  House,  containing  the  names  of  5,000 
fishermen,  and  they  are  proclaiming  agjiinst  the  fish  traps;  natives 
as  well  as  white — ^not  the  union  at  alL  They  may  belong  to  the  union, 
some  of  them,  but  they  are  of  the  fishermen  in  that  country,  and  all 
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the  fishermen  except  those  engaged  in  that  fish-trap  business  are  op- 
posed to  the  fish  traps.    Why  is  that ! 

Dr.  EvERMAKN.  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WicHERSHAM.  And  why  f 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  It  is  always  easy  to  get  individuals  to  protest 
against  any  method  except  their  own  method. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  these  are  fishermen. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  But  they  use  haul  nets  and  gill  nets  and  purse 
seines. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  presumc  they  do ;  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  That  is,  they  are  people  who  use  a  method  other 
than  that  against  which  they  are  protesting. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Possibly. 

Dr.  EvER3iANN.  And  that  is  a  sufiicient  basis  for  their  protest. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  basis  for  their  pro- 
test and  their  claim  that  the  traps  are  destructive? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  Wdl,  would  not  that  work  the  other  way? 
Would  not  that  justify  the  man  who  used  the  trap  in  making  false 
statements  with  regara  to  the  other  means  of  fishing? 

Dr.  EvERMANN.  I^ossibly  so;  but  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am 
neither  interested  in  gill  nets  nor  poimd  nets  nor  purse  nets.  I  have 
no  interest  in  any  of  them;  my  only  interest  is  in  conserving  the 
fisheries. 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  But  you  do  approve  of  the  traps? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  one  of  these  petitions,  and  I  will 
refer  to  them  generally.  They  are  all  alike.  This  is  No.  10,  and  is 
directed  to  the  rionorable  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

We,  the  undersigned,  Inhabitants  of  Alaska,  believing  that  the  principal  re- 
source of  this  Territory  is  in  Jeopai*dy  and  that  it  requires  prompt  and  decisive 
action  by  the  Government  to  prevent  Its  destruction,  do  hereby  petition  your 
honorable  body  to  enact  a  law,  and  provide  for  its  immediate  oiforcement, 
abolishing  fish  traps  from  the  waters  of  Alaska  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruthless 
and  unnecessary  extermination  of  food  fish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  1  of  about  30  petitions  that  I  have  received, 
and  this  particular  number  is  signed  by  Indians  at  Shakan,  who  rep- 
resent themselves  to  me  as  fishermen  and  who  sign  it  as  such.  I  have 
another  one.  No.  9,  which  is  signed  by  a  very  large  number  of  people 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Juneau,  and  they  are  all  signed  very  largely 
by  fishermen. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  said  that  you  have  received  petitions  of 
that  kind  signed  by  four  or  five  thousand  people  ? 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM.  I  havc,  and  I  simply  want  the  record  to  show 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  the  facts,  and  upon  those  facts  we 
will  have  to  form  our  conclusions. 

Mr.  Dorr.  I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  introduce  as  a  part  of  the 
record  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  closing 
these  various  streams  which  has  been  referred  to.  I  have  an  officii 
copy  of  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  that  in. 
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